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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  tliis  work  is  two-fold.  First.,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a 
popular  account  of  the  phenomena  which  indicate  the  presence  of  tliat 
mysterious,  sustaining  force,  we  denominate  Life,  or  Vitality,  and  ot 
the  laws  which  appear  to  govern  their  manifestation ; secondly,  will  be 
considered  those  Spiritual,  or  Emotional  and  Intellectual  States,  which 
collectively  constitute  the  essential  history  of  our  temporal  lives,  ren- 
dering existence  either  pleasurable  or  painful.  So  extensive  an  inquiry 
will  involve  the  consideration  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  alike  of 
physiology  and  psychology.  The  constitution  and  functions  of  the 
bodies  in  which  we  dwell ; the  delights  which  attend  the  exercise  of 
the  intellect  and  the  affections ; the  glory  and  loveliness  of  the  works 
of  God, — will  all  come  under  notice,  and  receive  their  fitting  meed  of 
illustration.  Especially  mil  the  practical  value  and  interest  of  life  be 
pointed  out ; the  unity  and  fine  symmetry  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  Good ; the  poetry  of  ‘ common  things,’  and  the  intimate 
dependence  of  the  whole  upon  Him  in  whom  ‘ we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.’  Man,  as  the  noblest  recipient,  upon  earth,  of 
the  divine  life,  will  naturally  be  the  principal  object  of  consideration ; 
not,  however,  the  only  one.  Seeing  that  he  is  the  Archetype  of  the 
entire  system  of  living  things,  the  principles  of  a true  doctrine  con- 
ceming  him,  become  the  principles  of  Natural  History  in  every  one  of 
its  departments.  Animals,  plants,  even  the  inorganic  world  of  minerals, 
will  all,  therefore,  be  taken  account  of,  in  so  far  as  will  be  needful  to 
the  general  purpose  of  the  volume.  To  those  who  care  for  the  illus- 
tration which  j)hysical  science  casts  upon  the  science  of  mind,  and  upon 
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the  truths  of  Revelation,  there  will  probably  bo  innch  that  is  botli 
novel  and  inviting.  It  has  been  sedulously  aimed  to  show  how  in- 
timate and  striking  is  the  relation  of  human  knowledges,  and  how 
grand  is  the  harmony  of  things  natural  and  divine.  Some  readers 
may  regard  the  combination  of  physiology,  poetry,  and  theology,  so 
eminently  characteristic  of  these  chapters,  as  detrimental  to  their  value, 
since  the  subjects  in  question  are  commonly  regarded  as  incongruous. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  anticipation  of  such  criticism,  that  one  great 
purpose  of  the  work  is  to  shew  the  essential  consanguinity  of  every 
form  of  human  thought  and  human  feeling.  There  has  been  no 
hesitation  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  sacred  of  topics.  The 
physical  and  the  spiritual  worlds  arc  in  such  close  connection,  that  to 
attempt  to  treat  philosophically  of  either  of  them  apart  from  the  other, 
is  to  divorce  -what  God  has  joined  together.  Though  the  authorised 
teacher  of  holy  things  undoubtedly  has  his  special  office,  it  is  no  inva- 
sion of  his  prerogative  to  speak  ‘religiously’  on  themes  so  high 
and  beautiful  as  the  attestations  of  the  divine  love  expressed  in 
nature.  Science  without  religion  is  empty  and  dead.  True  wisdom, 
linding  the  whole  world  expressive  of  God,  calls  upon  us  to  walk  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  in  the  worfship  and  reverent  contemplation  of 
Him.  Wishful  at  all  times  to  speak  modestly,  and  upon  sacred  matters 
always  most  reverently,  if  a single  sentence  in  the  volume  can  be 
shewn  not  to  be  in  accordance  with,  or  can  be  proved  contrary  to,  a 
right  and  true  interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  is  here,  once  for  all, 
acknowledged  false,  and  declared  unspoken. 

The  views  ■which  arc  set  forth  lay  few  claims  to  originality.  Tliey 
arc  such  as  have  been  held  by  select  thinkers  in  every  age,  though 
perhaps  never  before  expressed  connectedly,  or  in  similar  terms.  Not 
that  the  book  is  a mere  compilation  of  time-worn  facts.  Several  of  the 
chapters,  such  as  those  upon  Rejuvenesccirce,  and  the  Prefigurations  of 
Nature,  deal  with  subjects  hitherto  scarcely  touched.  Neither  arc  the 
views  here  offered  final,  or  binding  on  a single  reader : they  arc  offered 
as  opinions  and  convictions,  rather  than  as  dogmas.  Certainly,  most 
part  of  the  work  is  written  affirmatively,  but  this  must  be  taken  only 
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ns  indicating  earnestness  of  conviction ; anything  like  dogmatising  is 
altogetlier  disclaimed.  They  are  views  which  have  brought  inexpres- 
sible happiness  to  the  writer ; and  they  are  offered  in  the  hope  that, 
while  they  may  render  the  strange  mystery  of  life  less  perplexing,  they 
will  help  to  render  others  happy  likewise. 

That  the  book  is  in  many  respects  greatly  deficient,  no  one  can 
become  more  sensible  than  the  author  is.  It  would  be  remarkable 
were  it  otherwise,  when  the  vast  extent  of  the  subject  is  considered, 
and  the  impossibility  of  compressing  it  into  moderate  limits.  Ordi- 
narily, those  subjects  have  been  preferred  for  consideration  which  are 
least  commonly  attended  to.  Some  may  seem  to  call  for  more  lengthy 
treatment  than  they  receive  ; but  they  are  designedly  curtailed,  because 
already  discussed  in  extenso  by  authors  of  repute.  The  incompleteness 
of  the  remarks  iipon  others,  is  compensated  in  the  author’s  separate 
waitings.  A large  number  of  quotations  will  be  found,  ample  reference 
being  made  to  the  authorities  in  all  the  more  important  of  them,  and 
the  remainder  acknowledged  in  the  usual  manner.  The  reader  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  authors  cited,  will  not  regret  to  meet  old  friends ; 
and  to  the  younger  student,  they  may  be  valuable  as  pointing  to  new 
sources  of  information.  Inserted,  as  a considerable  portion  of  them 
have  been,  purely  from  memory,  exercised  over  a long  and  diversified 
course  of  reading,  it  has  been  impossible  always  to  authenticate  mi- 
nutely. For  the  benefit  of  the  younger  reader,  copious  references  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  are  also  inti-oduced;  the  book  foiming,  in 
this  respect,  a kind  of  index. 

Appended  will  be  found  an  appropriate  adjunct  to  the  subject  of 
Life,  in  the  shape  of  a little  essay  on  ‘ Times  and  Seasons.’ 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  IDEA  OF  LIFE,  AND  UNIVERSALITY  OF  ITS 

PRESENCE. 


1.  Life  is  tte  loftiest  subject  of  philosophy.  Tliere  is  no  place 
where  life  is  not  present ; and  there  never  was  a time  when  life  was 
not.  In  the  great  composite  fact  of  a Crbatou  are  involved  the 
elemental  facts  of  Omnipresence  and  Eternity  of  existenee ; and  these, 
in  turn,  involve  Infinite  Creative  Activity,  which  is  the  production  and 
Bustentation  of  arenas  of  ever-renovated  life.  To  suppose  the  Creator 
ever  to  have  been  inactive  or  unproducing,  would  be  to  suppose  him 
inconsistent  mth  himself.  Doubtless  every  one  of  the  innumerable 
orbs  of  the  universe  had  a beginning, — some,  probably,  were  created 
long  subsequently  to  others,  and  are  comparatively  in  their  childhood ; 
but  a period  when  there  were  no  worlds, — no  terraqueous  scenes  of  the 
bestowal  of  the  Divine  Love,  the  mind  is  incapable  of  conceiving. 
Ancient  as  our  own  world  is,  there  were  ‘ morning  stars  ’ which  ‘ sang 
together’  at  its  nativity.  That  such  scenes  of  life  do  really  exist, 
certainly  we  neither  laiow,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  lies  within  the 
power  of  man  scientifically  to  determine ; but  the  affirmative  is  con- 
genial alike  to  reason,  philosophy,  and  enlarged  ideas  of  God.  Truth 
in  such  matters  is  determined  by  balancing  probabilities,  rather  than 
by  rigid,  mathematical  demonstration.  If  the  former  proposition  be 
admissible — namely,  that  an  inactive,  unjiroducing  Creator  is  a contra- 
diction in  terms — the  ‘ plurality  of  worlds  ’ is  a corollary  almost  inevit- 
able. ‘ Life  was  not  made  for  matter,  but  matter  for  life.  In  whatever 
spot  we  see  it,  whether  at  our  feet,  or  in  the  planet,  or  in  the  remotest 
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PROPER  MEANING  OF  THE  TERM  LIFE. 


star,  we  may  be  sure  tliat  life  is  there; — life  physical  to  enjoy  its 
beauties — life  moral  to  worsliip  its  Maker — ^life  mtellectual  to  proclaim 
his  wisdom  and  his  power.’  Doubtless,  too,  every  shape  of  organised 
existence  had  its  own  special  era  of  commencement,  as  illustrated  in 
the  sequentialism  of  the  fossils  beneath  our  feet;*  but  those  very 
fossils  shew  at  the  same  moment,  that  organic  life  is  cotemporaueous 
Avith  the  consolidation  of  the  worlds  Avhicli  it  embellishes,  and  thus  with 
the  dayspring  of  Time.  The  very  purpose  of  a ivorld’s  creation  is 
that  it  shall  be  at  once  clothed  and  iiKide  beautiful  with  life.  ‘ For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  the  heavens, — God  himself  that  formed 
the  earth  and  made  it ; He  hath  established  it ; He  created  it  not  in 
A'ain  ; He  formed  it  to  bo  inhabited.’ 

2.  Under  the  term  Life,  however,  rightly  regarded,  is  comprehended 
far  more  than  it  is  ordinarily  used  to  denote.  We  err,  if  Avhen  thinking 
of  the  habitations  of  life  avc  associate  it  only  Avith  ourseh^cs,  animals, 
and  plants.  Life,  in  its  proper,  generic  sense,  is  the  name  of  the 
sustaining  principle  by  Avhich  everything  out  of  the  Creator  sulisists, 
Avhethcr  AA'orkls,  metals,  minerals,  trees,  animals,  mankind,  angels,  or 
devils,  together  Avith  all  thought  and  feeling.  Nothing  is  absolutely 
lifeless,  though  many  things  arc  relatively  so ; and  it  is  simply  a con- 
ventional restriction  of  the  term,  AA’hich  makes  life  signify  no  more  than 
the  vital  energy  of  an  organised,  material  body,  or  the  phenomena  in 
AA'hich  that  energy  is  exhibited.  Though  in  man  life  be  at  its  maxi- 
mum, it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  concentrated  in  him,  nor  even  in 
‘ animated  nature,’  outside  of  Avhich  there  is  as  much  life  as  there  is 
inside ; though  not  the  same  expression  of  life.  “ ‘ Idie  life  Avhich 
Avorks  in  your  organised  frame,’  said  Laon,  ‘ is  but  an  exalted  condi- 
tion of  the  poAver  Avhieh  occasions  the  accretion  of  particles  into  this 
ciystallino  mass.  The  cpiickening  force  of  nature  through  every  form 
of  being  is  the  same.’  ”f  ‘ The  characteristic,’  observes  another  quick- 
sighted  writer,  ‘ which,  manifested  m a high  degree,  we  call  Life,  is  a 
characteristic  manifested  only  in  a lower  degree  by  so-called  inanimate 

* Tlio  non-geological  reader  - may  bo  apprised  that  the  petrified  remains  of 
animals  and  plants,  Avhich  form  so  largo  a portion  of  collections  of  natural 
curiosities,  are  not  mixed  indiscriminately  in  the  earth,  but  ahvays  occupy  the 
same  relative  places,— that  is,  every  layer  or  stratum,  or  at  least  every  gi’oup  of 
strata,  has  its  peculiar  fossils,  sheAving  that  there  must  have  been  as  many  distinct 
creations  as  there  are  changes  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  relics,  Wlion  plants  and 
animals  first  appeared  upon  our  planet,  geology  Avill  probably  never  bo  able  to 
point  out,  nor  even  to  calculate.  Azoic  rocks  are  no  proof  of  azoic  2^criods. 

+ ‘Panthea;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Nature,’  by  Kobort  Himt,  pi-  50.  1849. 
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objects,’*  Hufeland,  Oersted,  Humboldt,  Coleridge,  in  his  ‘Tlieory 
of  Life,’  Ai-nold  Guyot,  in  ‘ The  Earth  and  Man,’  and  many  others, 
express  themselves  in  similar  terms ; none,  however,  more  65cplicitly 
than  the  distinguished  Carus : — ‘ The  idea  of  Life  is  co-extensive  with 
Universal  Nature,  The  individual  or  integrant  parts  of  Nature  are 
the  members;  universal  natm-e  is  the  total  and  complete  organism. 
The  relations  of  inorganic  to  organised  bodies  exist  only  by  reason  of 
this ; hence,  too,  the  universal  connection,  the  combination,  the  never- 
ceasing  action  and  re-action  of  all  the  powers  of  nature,  producing  the 
vast  and  magnificent  whole  of  the  world; — an  action  and  re-action 
which  would  be  impossible,  were  not  all  pervaded  by  a single  principle 
of  Life,’  f Strictly  speaking,  every  atom  of  the  constituent  matter  of 
our  globe  is  alive.  ‘Inanimate  matter,’  ‘dead  matter,’  often  vaguely 
spoken  of,  matter  waiting  for  the  breath  of  Deity  to  give  it  life,  does 
not  exist.  Matter  is  not  a hearth  existing  anteriorly  to  life,  and  inde- 
pendently of  life,  and  upon  which  the  flame  of  life  is  sometime  kindled. 
In  its  very  simplest  and  crudest  forms  it  is  a sign  that  the  flame  is 
already  bimiing.  The  language  of  poetry,  or  rather  of  the  poetic 
sentiment, — the  golden  key  to  the  essential  meanings  of  words,  and 
the  teacher  of*  then  right  applications,  has  from  ages  immemorial 
shewn  that  life  is  no  mere  term  of  physiology ; and  Scripture,  which 
is  the  sum  and  immortal  bloom^of  all  poetry,  pronounces,  in  its  usages, 
a di\fine  confiimation.  In  the  force  and  multiplicity  of  its  figm’ativo 
applications,  no  word  takes  precedence  of  Life, — a fact  which  mere 
accident  or  conformity  to  other  men’s  example  would  be  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for ; the  reason  is,  that  what  we  ordinarily  call  ‘ Life,’ 
namely,  organic,  physiological  life,  is  the  exponent  and  exjDlanatory 
phase  of  a principle  felt  to  be  omnipresent,  manifold  in  expression,  but 
uniform  in  entity.  The  profound,  imerring  perceptions  of  the  har- 
monies of  natm’e,  which  were  the  original  architects,  and  are  the 
conservators  and  trustees  of  language,  aclcnowledge  no  private  property 
in  words ; and  though  conventionalism  and  contraction  of  view  may 
seek  to  enslave  particular  teims.  Life  among  the  number,  ever  and 
ever  do  those  perceptions  free  them  from  then  bonds,  and  pass  them 
on  to  their  rightful  inheritances.  Hence  it  is  that  on  the  lips  of  the 
poet ; — that  is,  on  the  hps  of  eveiy  man  who  is  m closer  alliance  with 
God,  and  Truth,  and  Nature,  than  are  the  multitude ; — words  wliich 

* Herbert  Spencer. — Westminster  Review,  April,  1852,  p.  472. 

t ‘The  Kingdoms  of  Natoo : then  Life  and  Affinity,’  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Carus. 
Translated  from  the  Gorman,  in  Taylor’s  Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  i,,  p,  223.  1837. 
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with  the  vulgits  have  but  one  solitary,  narrowed  meaning,  are  contimiaily 
found  serving  varied  and  brilliant  purposes,  wliich  Taste  appreciates 
and  relishes.  Strange  and  unnatural  as  its  phrases  may  sound  to  the 
um-eflective  mind,  figm-ative  language,  rightly  so  called,  is  Nature’s 
high-priest  of  Truth.  ‘ Eightly  so  called,’  because  metaphors  and 
similes  founded  upon  mere  arbitrary  or  far-fetched  comparisons,  though 
often  confounded  with  figurative  language,  are  generally  but  its  mockery 
and  caricature.  Tnie  figurative  language  is  an  echo  of  the  immortal  har- 
monies of  nature,  their  faithful  expositor,  the  vestibule  of  Philosophy, 
and  an  epitome  of  the  highest  science  of  the  universe. 

3.  ^V^lcn  it  is  popularly  said,  then,  that  one  thing  is  animate,  and 
another  inanimate;  that  life  is  present  here,  but  absent  there;  the 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  a particular  manifestation  of  life  is 
absent  or  jiresent.  Such  phrases  come  of  confounding  Expression, 
Avhich  is  variable,  with  Principle,  which  is  uniform.  A jiarticular 
presentation  of  life  is  contemplated,  and  thus  not  only  is  the  principle 
itself  misconceived,  but  everything  which  docs  not  conform  to  the 
assumed  impersonation  of  it  is  pronounced  contrary  to  that  which  in 
reality  has  no  contraries.  Just  as  ivitli  jiopular  notions  of  what  consti- 
tutes Religion,  which  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  apprehend  and  define, 
so  long  as  it  is  confounded  with  the  forms  of  faith,  and  the  modes  and 
attitudes  of  worship,  by  which  it  is  locally  sought  to  be  realised.  It 
is  by  a merely  technical  use  of  the  word  that  Life  is  said  to  be  present, 
for  instance,  only  where  there  arc  physical  growth,  feeding,  motion, 
sensation,  reproduction,  &c.  Life  confines  itself  to  no  such  scanty 
costume ; and  as  if  it  would  rebuke  the  penuriousness  of  a doctrine 
which  so  limits  and  degrades  it,  often  forbears  from  all  the  more 
striking  phenomena  of  the  series,  in  the  very  departments  of  nature 
of  which  they  are  asserted  to  be  characteristic ; and  expresses  itself 
so  slenderly,  that  science  needs  all  its  eyes  and  analogies  to  discern  it. 
In  the  fungi,  for  example,  and  in  the  sponge,  both  of  which  forms  of 
being,  by  reason  of  their  attenuated  presentation  of  life,  have  been 
regarded  in  time  past  as  belonging  to  inorganic  nature.  Fungi  have 
been  thought  to  be  the  extinguished  relics  or  corpses  of  beautiful 
meteors  called  ‘falling  stars;’  sponges  have  been  deemed  mere  con- 
cretions of  the  foam  of  the  sea.  ‘ There  is  found,’  says  old  Gerarde, 

‘ vjion  the  roclcs  neare  vnto  the  sea,  a certainc  matter  wrought  together 
of  the  foame  or  froth  of  the  sea,  which  we  call  spunges.’*  So  with 

* For  a long  and  eminently  interesting  account  of  the  opinions  and  discoveries 
of  the  nature  of  Sponges,  and  of  tlioir  situation  and  rank  in  tho  scale  of 
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the  beautiful  frondose  zoophytes  called  Sertulana,  Thuiaria,  Plumu~ 
laria,  Fhistra,  &c.*  So  late  as  a centm-y  ago,  the  mineralogists  dis- 
puted the  zoological  and  botanical  claims  to  the  possession  of  these 
curious  organisms,  contending  that  they  were  ‘ formed  by  the 
sediment  and  agglutination  of  a submarine,  general  compost  of 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  materials,  moulded  into  the  figm’cs  of 
trees  and  mosses  by  the  motion  of  the  waves ; by  crystallization  (as  in 
salts),  or  by  some  imagined  vegetative  power  in  brute  matter.’  Eay 
himself  seems  not  to  have  made  up  his  mind  about  them,  for  though 
in  some  of  his  writings  he  indicates  a correct  apprehension  of  their 
natm-e,  in  the  ‘ Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  Creation,’ 
he  includes  them  among  ‘ inanimate,  mixed  bodies,’  or  ‘ stones,  metals, 
minerals,  and  salts.’  ‘ Some,’  says  he,  ‘ have  a kind  of  vegetation  and 
resemblance  of  jilauts,  as  Corals,  Pori,  and  Fungites,  which  grow 
upon  the  rocks  lilve  shrubs.’  The  fact  is,  the  notions  of  life  and  of 
what  lives,  as  of  the  whole,  genuine  truth  in  any  matter,  are  things 
essentially  of  growth,  and  modification  for  the  better.  ITie  popular 
notion  of  life  is  not  a censurable  one.  It  necessarily  precedes ; the 
error  being  to  remain  in  it  after  it  has  been  shewn  to  be  only  part  of  a 
truth.  Partial  truths  everywhere  form  the  beginnings  of  knowledge. 
Li  science,  in  philosophy,  in  theology,  it  is  neither  so  much  nor  so  often 
that  positively  false  doctrines  are  held,  as  defective  ones.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  intellectual  conditions  of  childhood  and  maturity,  and 
thus  between  then'  counterparts,  the  nncnltivated  and  the  cultivated 
mind,  consists,  mainly,  in  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  what  is 
less  true  and  what  is  more  completely  true.  Unfortunately,  we  are  all  of 
us  too  prone  to  rest  content  with  our  little  glimpses,  and  to  deem  them 
the  absolute  total.  Tell  the  dull-witted,  uninformed  man  that  the  grey, 
leatherlike  fungus  upon  the  old  iialing  lives  as  veritably  as  he  himself 
does,  and  he  will  laugh.  To  him,  eating,  drinldng,  and  movement 
from  plaee  to  jilace,  alone  indieate  life.  You  may  get  his  assent 
perhaps  to  the  iiroposition  that  the  tree  swaying  its  branches  above  his 
head,  is  alive ; but  to  make  the  same  demand  on  behalf  of  the  lichens, 

organised  being,  see  the  admirable  ‘ History  of  British  Sponges  and  Lithopliytes,’ 
by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  George  Johnston;  the  Gilbert  White  of  the  sea. 

* Thdugh  those  names  may  not  be  familiar,  the  objects  they  designate  are 
known  to  all  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  curiosities  and  wonders  of 
the  shore,  llesembling  sea-weeds  in  their  general  aspect  and  configuration,  and 
commonly  confounded  with  them,  they  are,  nevertheless,  readily  distinguishable 
by  their  semi-crystaUino  texture,  and  whitish-brown  colour ; the  prevailing  colours 
of  true  sea-weeds  being  pink,  green,  or  daik  olive. 
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is  to  quench  all  his  belief  in  your  sincerity,  if  not  m yom*  sanity.  To 
the  perception  of  this  higher  theorem  he  must  j^rogi'css,  as  his  teacher 
did  before  him,  and  as  that  teacher  himself  further  progresses  (when 
not  shackled  by  a mistaken  deference),  to  the  perception  of  a sus- 
tainmg  life  even  in  inorganic  things.  No  estimate  of  facts  in  natiu'c 
can  be  regarded  as  just,  consistent,  and  complete,  which  confines  itself 
to  a fixed  ch-cumference,  calling  everything  beyond  Barbarian.  In  his 
sphere,  the  philosopher  who  sees  life  only  in  organic  things,  is  no  more 
advanced  than  the  rustic  and  the  child,  who  alloAV  it  only  to  animals. 

4.  It  needs  very  little  observation  of  nature  to  perceive  that  life  does 
not  necessarily  imply  consciousness  or  feeling.  If  it  did,  the  whole 
vcgetalfie  creation  would  bo  lifeless,  together  with  many  animal  struc- 
tures of  humble  kind,  ns  the  sponge  and  allied  beings.  So  with  the 
mere  circumstances,  separately  taken,  of  volitional  movement,  feeding, 
and  growth.  As  regards  movement,  no  observation  or  experiment  has 
rendered  it  even  probable  that  plants  ever  move  volitionally,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  humble  animal  organisms  just  alluded  to. 
This  might  lie  prcsiqiposed  from  the  utter  absence  from  plants  and  the 
sponge,  of  consciousness  and  sensation,  seeing  that  without  these  there 
can  be  no  volition,  and  therefore  no  impulse  to  move.  The  fascina- 
tingly curious  examples  of  movement  fnniishcd  in  the  different  kinds  of 
Sensitive-plant,*  may  seem  to  l)o  exce])tional,  but  the  whole  of  these 
are  referable  to  causes  which  involve  no  degree  whatever  of  volition. 
The  most  curious  of  all,  namely,  the  play  of  the  leaflets  of  the  Moving- 
plant, f may  bo  compared  with  such  movements  in  the  animal  body  ns 
that  of  the  heart,  Avhich  is  constantly  pulsating,  yet  quite  independently 
of  the  will,  and  even  out  of  its  control.  Exceptions  may  also  seem 

* Tlioro  are  maiiy  kinds  of  sensitive-plant  besides  tlio  species  commonly  so 
called,  though  nearly  all  are  comprised  in  the  gi’eat  family  of  plants  called 
Lcgumi/iiosai.  The  veritable  Mimosa  sensitiva  is  a very  different  thing  from  the 
beautiful  little  Mimosa  2nidica,  the  species  ordinarily  known  as  the  sensitive- 
plant.  The  other  examples  of  sensitiveness  occur  in  different  species  of 
Oxalidaccoi,  a family  of  which  our  English  wood-sorrel  is  the  typo  ; and  in  the 
extraordinary  plants  known  as  the  fly-catchers,  comprehended  in  the  family  of 
Droseracccc,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  North  American  Venus  fly-trap,  or 
Dioncca  musciimla. 

t The  Moving-plant,  or  Desmodmm  gyram,  is  a native  of  Bengal,  and  one  of 
the  family  of  the  Leguminosaj  above  mentioned.  Its  leaves  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  clover,  and  the  leaflets,  under  given  circumstances,  keep  moving  up 
and  down.  An  excellent  coloured  drawing  of  it  may  bo  seen  in  the  ‘ leones 
Plantarum  Eariorum’  of  Jacquin,  vol.  iii.,  tab.  665.  Similar  movements  take 
place  in  the  Desmodixm,  gyroides  and  the  Besmodiusn  vespertihonis, 
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to  occur  in  the  closing  and  opening  of  many  lands  of  flowers,  com- 
monly called  their  sleeping  and  their  waking ; also  in  the  folding  and 
re-expansion  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  advance  of  the  stamens  of 
certain  flowers  towards  the  pistil.  For  all  of  these,  however,  there  is 
adecinate  explanation.  Causes  exciting  from  without,  manifestly 
elicit  the  chief  part  of  the  respective  movements;  while  others  are 
j3urely  mechanical.  The  leap  of  the  stamens  of  the  Kalmici  from  their 
niches  in  the  corolla,  comes  of  the  wider  expansion  of  the  flower,  v'hich 
unfixes  the  anthers,  and  thus  causes  the  filaments  to  exchange  their 
constrained  curvatm-c  for  the  straightness  of  freedom.*  The  only  other 
kind  of  vegetable  movement  apparently  volitional,  is  that  of  the  minute 
aquatics  called,  from  the  nature  of  their  motion,  Oscillatoria.  Car- 
penter compares  this  to  the  ciliary  movement  in  animals,  which  is  so 
independent  of  volition  as  often  to  continue  after  the  organism  itself 
is  dead-f 

5.  That  feeding  is  not  an  indispensable  testimony  and  require- 
ment to  the  presence  of  life,  is  shewn  in  deciduous  trees,  seeing  that 
without  the  presence  of  leaves,  no  true  vegetable  nutrition  can  proceed. 
Insects,  while  in  the  chrysalis  form,  exemplify  the  same  thing,  as  do 
all  kinds  of  hybernating  animals.  So  with  the  phenomenon  of  growing. 
Tliat  this  is  not  needed  in  order  to  betoken  life,  is  illustrated  in  every 
egg  before  it  is  placed  under  the  hen,  and  in  every  seed  before  put 
into  the  soil.  Contemplating  ‘ latent  life,’  as  the  physiologists  call  it, 

* For  particulars  of  various  plant-movements  of  this  nature,  see  Balfour’s 
‘Class-Book  of  Botany,’  pp.  492 — 500;  and,  on  the  subject  of  plant  motion  in 
general.  Carpenter’s  ‘Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,’ 
chap.  XV. 

t For  descriptions  and  coloured  drawings  of  the  Oscillatoria,  see  the  ‘ British 
Fresh-water  Algae’  of  Hassall  (1845),  wherein  is  shewn  reason  also  for  supposing 
the  motion  of  these  plants  to  have  been  ‘ misunderstood  and  exaggerated  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  have  surrounded  them  with  fm  unnecessary  degree  of  mystery.’ 

‘ Ciliary  motion  ’ is  that  of  the  cilia,  in  animalcules  the  principal  organs  of 
locomotion  and  of  obtaining  food ; but  best  to  be  understood,  perhaps,  from  what 
these  organs  and  then'  movements  are  in  our  own  bodies.  The  human  cilia  are 
minute,  transparent  hahs,  ranging  from  l-500th  to  l-5000th  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  covering  various  interior  surfaces,  with  which  water,  or  other  more  or  less 
fluid  matters  arc  commonly  in  contact.  They  abomid  about  the  eyes  and  ears, 
and  cover  tho  whole  extent  of  the  respiratoiy  mucous  tract.  Their  office  is  to 
assist  in  propelling  onwards,  and  usually  outwards,  tho  fluid  matters  brought 
into  contact  with  them  ; and  they  do  this  either  by  constantly  waving  backwards 
and  forwards,  or  by  whirling  round  on  their  bases,  so  that  the  oxti'cmities 
describe  circles, — the  natural  result  being  a continuous  cuiTent  in  a determinate 
direction.  The  waving  and  whirling  are  the  ‘ciliary  movement.’ 
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or  that  'which  supports  the  egg  and  the  seed  prior  to  hatching  and 
germination,  we  discover  that  hehind  the  scenes  there  is,  if  possible, 
even  more  life  than  in  front.  hlillions  of  bcmgs  enjoy  complete 
and  active  life;  tens  of  millions  lie  potentially  alive,  crowding  with 
intense  vitality  the  very  places  which  to  appearance  seem  most 
empty.  When  excavations  are  made  in  the  ground,  the  earth  brought 
to  the  surface  speedily  becomes  covered  with  plants,  the  seeds  of  which, 
as  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  conveyed  there  at  the  moment, 
must  have  been  lying  in  the  soil,  accidentally  buried  at  some  remote 
period,  too  deep  to  be  acted  ujion  by  the  rain  and  air.  This  is  rendered 
the  more  indisputable  by  the  curious  fact  that  plants  of  different  species 
from  those  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  infrequently  spidng  up 
among  the  others.  Ploughing  deeper  than  usual  'will  occasion  similar 
resurrections,  and  the  same  when  the  surface  soil  of  old  gardens  is 
pared  off.  Often  has  there  shone  a lovely  and  unexpected  renewal 
of  clioicc  blossoms  on  removing  the  turf  under  the  walls  of  old,  grey 
castles  and  abbeys,  Avhich  for  ages,  ivy  and  the  faithful  wall-flower  alone 
have  solaced.*  The  water  contains  similar  stores,  holding  in  susjien- 
sion  myriads  of  germs  of  alga>,  ready  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  meet 
with  a suitable  resting-place.  ‘ Before  we  have  keiit  our  Aquaiium  a 
fortniglit,’  says  Mr.  Gosse,  ‘its  transparent  sides  begin  to  be  dimmed, 
and  a green  scurf  is  seen  covering  them  from  the  bottom  to  the 
water’s  surface.  Jllxamincd  with  a lens,  we  find  this  substance  to  be 
composed  of  myriads  of  tiny  plants,  some  consisting  of  a single  row  of 
cells  of  a light  green  hue,  forming  minute  threads  Avhich  increase  in 
length  at  their  extremity,  and  become  Confervas ; while  others  display 
small,  irregularly  puckered  leaves  of  deeper  green,  and  develop  into 
Ulvie  and  Enteromorplue.’  Even  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  seeds, 

■*  For  rcmarkiiblo  iastairccs  of  the  tenacity  of  life  ia  seeds,  especially  when 
hurisd,  see  .Tesse’s  ‘Gleanings  in  Natural  History,’  'vol.  i.,  p.  138,  and  ii.,  p. 
13.5  ; Hooker’s  ‘Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  293;  Loudon’s 
‘Mag.azine  of  Natural  History,’  iii.,  418  ; viii.,  393  ; x.,  447,  &c. 

The  ^vell-kno^vn  stoiy  of  the  grains  of  wheat  taken  from  the  hand  of  the 
Fgyptian  mummy,  gormin.'iting  after  thirty  centuries  cajitivity,  though  doubted 
by  many,  Schleiden,  at  least,  is  a believer  in.  ‘ How  long,  says  ho,  the  vital 
jiovvcr  may  slumber  in  the  seed,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  late  Count  Von 
Sternberg  raised  healthy  plants  of  wheat  from  grains  which  were  found  in  a 
mummy  case  (which,  therefore,  must  have  reposed  for  three  thousand  years), 
and  laid  them  before  the  Assembly  of  Naturalists  at  Freyburg.  Tliis  experiment 
has  also  been  made  in  England.’  (‘  The  Plant,’  p.  71.)  Eggs  have  been  found 
in  a perfect  state  no  less  than  three  hundred  years  old.  See  ‘Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,’  August  20th,  1853,  p.  54. 
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— those  minute  bodies  produced  in  such  amazing  numbers  by  the 
terrestrial  Cryptogamia,  fimgi,  lichens,  and  mosses,  and  wliich  indicate 
their  presence,  liko  the  algse  in  the  water,  the  instant  that  cii’cum- 
stances  enable  them  to  vegetate.  Wherever  vegetable  mildew  makes 
its  appearance,  it  is  oiving  to  the  germination  of  the  invisible  floating 
seeds  or  ‘ spores  ’ of  microscopic  fungi,  the  vital  energy  of  which, — 
lying  in  abeyance  only  till  a fitting  sphere  of  action  shall  be  offered, — 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  natm-e.*  Myriads  of  germs  of 
aniinalciiles,  especially  of  Rotifera,  wait  for  a suitable  nidus  in  water 
containing  organic  matter  in  a state  of  decomposition,  one  kind  follow- 
ing another,  according  to  the  stage  to  which  the  decomposition  has 
proceeded,  and  remaining  inactive  until  such  a nidus  is  afforded.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  glittering  motes  seen  in  the  sunbeam  when  it 
shines  through  a small  aperture  into  a dark  room,  consist  in  part  of 
germs  of  organic  forms.  Light  is  the  great  and  universal  Revelator. 
Give  light  enough,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  might  not 
brighten  into  human  view.  The  difficulty  in  microscopies  is  not  so 
much  in  the  obtaining  lenses  of  increased  magnifying  power,  as  in 
obtaining  an  adequate  amount  of  light.  It  may  be  added,  that  as  life 
does  not  necessarily  imply  volitional  movement,  feeding,  sensation,  &c., 
so  neither  is  any  one  of  the  instruments  through  which  life  is  mani- 
fested, miiversally  present.  No  one  instrument  in  jiarticular  can  be 
deemed,  therefore,  as  essential  to  life,  or  as  absolutely  characteristic  and 
indicative  of  life. 

6.  That  life  does  not  necessarily  imply  organisation  or  reproduction, 
is  shorni  in  what  may  without  impi’opriety  be  called  the  Life  of  the 
World.  Doubtless,  there  is  an  impassable  chasm  between  the  mineral 
and  the  vegetable,  as  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal,  and  be- 
tween the  animal  and  man.  But  this  inorganic  nature,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  ‘ dead,’  because  it  has  not  the  same  life  with  the  animal  or 
plant,  is  it,  then,  to  quote  Guyot,  destitute  of  all  life  ? ‘ It  has  all  the 

signs  of  life,  we  cannot  but  confess.  Has  it  not  motion  in  the  water 
which  streams  and  murmurs  on  the  surface  of  the  continents,  and 
which  tosses  in  tlie  waves  of  the  sea?  Has  it  not  sympathies  and 
antipathies  in  those  mysterious  elective  affinities  of  the  molecules 
of  matter  which  chemistry  investigates  ? Has  it  not  the  powerfid 

* Tho  genera  most  largely  represented  are  Penidllium,  Oidinm,  CImtoinium, 
Sporodyce,  &c.  Mildew  does  not  always  consist  of  minute  vegetable  growth. 
Sometimes,  perhaps  usually,  in  woven  fabrics,  it  is  referable  to  an  action  purely 
chemicaL 
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attractions  of  bodies  to  eacb  other  which  govern  the  motions  of  the 
stars  scattered  hi  the  immensity  of  space,  and  keep  them  in  an  admir- 
able harmony  ? Do  we  not  see,  and  always  with  a secret  astonishment, 
the  magnetic  needle  agitated  at  the  approach  of  a particle  of  iron,  and 
leaping  under  the  fii'e  of  the  Northern  Light  ? Place  any  material 
body  whatever  by  the  side  of  another,  do  they  not  immediately  enter 
into  relations  of  interchange,  of  molecular  attraction,  of  electricity,  of 
magnetism  ? Li  the  inorganic  part  of  matter,  as  in  the  organic,  all  is 
acting,  all  is  promoting  change,  all  is  itself  undergoing  transformation. 
And  thus,  though  this  life  of  the  globe,  this  physiology  of  our  planet, 
is  not  the  life  of  the  tree  or  the  bird,  is  it  not  also  a life  ? Assiucdly 
it  is.  Wo  cannot  refuse  so  to  call  those  lively  actions  and  re-actions, 
that  perpetual  play  of  the  forces  of  matter,  of  which  we  are  every  day 
the  witnesses.  The  thousand  voices  of  nature  whicli  make  themselves 
heard  around  us,  and  in  so  many  ways  betoken  incessant  and  prodigious 
activity,  proclaim  it  so  loudly  that  wo  cannot  shut  our  ears  to  their 
langnage.’  Equally  may  we  recognise  life  as  the  central,  governing 
force  of  everything  comprehended  under  the  names  of  Intellect  and 
Will.  The  particular  phenomena  of  animal  and  jdant  life  may  not  bo 
luosent,  but  they  are  replaced  by  phenomena  no  less  truly  vital.  The 
life  of  the  soul,  or  that  which  is  played  forth  as  the  activity  of  the 
intellect  and  the  aflcctions,  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  expression  of  all. 
Compared  with  this  life,  the  life  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  life  of 
the  globe,  arc  mimicries  and  shadows. 

7,  It  is  this  full,  generic  signilicance  of  the  word  life,  which  We 
propose  to  recognise  and  illustrate  in  the  following  pages ; physiological 
life  taking  its  place,  not  as  life  absolutely  and  exclusively,  but  as  one 
manifestation  .among  many.  The  doctrine  which  it  involves  is  no 
hypothesis  of  the  fancy.  It  is  dictated  by  nature ; it  commends  itself 
to  common  sense  (to  do  which  is  the  chief  glory  of  .all  that  belongs  to 
1/wcoramon  sense) ; it  is  eminently  practic.al ; it  is  promotive  of  the 
liighest  aims  of  science  and  philosophy,  metaphysical  no  less  than 
physical.  Here  is  the  great  certificate  of  its  soundness.  For  while 
the  ultimate  characteristic  and  test  of  every  true  doctrine  concerning 
nature  is,  that  no  phenomenon  in  the  universe  is  absolutely  beyond  the 
range  of  its  powers  of  interpretation,  the  immediate  and  proximate 
test  lies  in  its  capacity  to  illuminate  every  path  of  human  inquiry, 
whithersoever  it  may  lead.  Such  a doctrine  has  not  only  a local  value 
and  application,  but  is,  directly  or  indhectly,  a clue  to  the  whole 
mystery  of  creation.  Other  doctrines  may  help  more  largely  in  parti- 
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cular  provinces,  but  no  doctrine  is  so  generally  efficacious  as  this  grand 
and  comprehensive  one  of  the  omnipresence  and  the  unity  of  life.  Life 
it  is  which  gives  to  the  universe  all  its  reality  as  well  as  splendour,  so 
that  the  larger  oim  conception  of  life,  the  more  nearly  do  we  approach 
both  to  a just  appreciation  of  the  magnificence  of  nature,  and  to  the 
solution  of  her  stupendous  problems.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages 
accessory  to  the  doctrine  here  set  forth,  is,  that  the  physiologist  who 
adopts  it,  instead  of  entering  on  his  inquiries  with  the  sense  of  a great, 
unnatural,  gap  between  physiology  and  physics,  finds  the  latter  not  only 
adjoined,  but  an  instructive  introduction.  He  ascends,  as  all  rational 
philosophy  advises,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Coleridge  clearly 
exhibits  this  in  his  ‘ Theory  of  Life,’  above  cited ; Dr.  Radcliffe  well 
exemplifies  it  in  his  ‘ Proteus,  or  the  Law  of  Natiu’c.’  ‘As  an  earnest,’ 
he  observes,  ‘ of  the  rich  haiwest  which  is  to  come  when  the  cm-rent 
separation  of  physiology  from  physics  shall  be  forgotten,  several 
phenomena  which  wore  once  deemed  peculiar  to  living  bodies  are  now 
ex])lained  by  ordinary  physical  influences.’  Looked  at  through  a single 
science.  Life  is  unintelligible;  for  the  sciences,  separately  taken,  are 
but  like  the  constituent  portions  of  a telescope, — we  can  only  see 
properly  by  coimectmg  them.  Physiology,  for  the  same  reason, 
becomes  a pathway  and  preface  to  psychology,  which,  inquh-ed  into 
without  reference  to  physiology,  as  its  material  representative,  is  but  an 
intellectual  ignis  fatuus.  Every  true  law  in  metaphysics  has  a law 
corresponding  to  it  in  physical  natiu-e,  and  the  latter  is  often  the  surest 
clue  whereby  to  find  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  LIFE,  AND  THE  RATIONALE  OF  LIFE. 


8.  LirK  is  no  part  of  God’s  ivo7'ks,  no  created  and  therefore  finite 
suhstance ; neither  is  it  in  any  case  detached  from  him,  or  independent 
of  him.  As  the  rivers  move  along  their  courses  only  as  they  are 
renewed  from  perennial  springs,  Avelling  up  Avhere  no  eye  can  reach,  so 
is  it  Avith  life.  Genuine  philosophy  knoAvs  of  no  life  in  the  universe 
but  Avhat  is  momentarily  sustained  by  connection  Avith  its  source, — with 
Him  Avho  ‘ alone  hath  life  in  himself.’  The  popvAlar  notion  Avhich  sees 
an  image  of  it  in  the  reservoir  of  Avater,  filled  in  the  first  place  from 
the  spring,  but  afterAvards  cut  off,  and  holding  an  indeiAcndent  exist- 
ence, is  countenanced  neither  by  science  nor  revelation.  PIoav  can 
independent  vitality  pertain  even  to  the  most  insignificant  of  created 
forms,  Avhen  it  is  said  so  expressly  that  ‘ in  Him  all  things  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being’  ? Even  Man  has  no  life  of  his  own,  though 
of  nothing  are  people  more  fully  persuaded  than  that  they  live  by 
Aurtuc  of  an  inborn  vital  energy,  to  maintain  Avhich,  it  needs  only  that 
they  shall  feed  and  sleep.  Not  that  men  deny  the  general  proposition 
that  life  is  from  God,  and  in  the  hands  of  God.  Every  one  is  Avilling 
to  alloAV  that  ho  received  his  life  originally  from  the  Almighty,  and  that 
the  Almighty  takes  it  aAvay  from  him  when  he  pleases.  Few,  hoAvever, 
arc  Avilling  to  regard  themselves  as  existing  only  by  vu-tue  of  his 
constant  influx,  Avhich,  nevertheless,  is  the  only  way  in  Avhich  it  can  be 
true  that  ‘ in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.’  It  is 
wounding  to  self-love,  and  to  the  pride  of  human  natiu'c,  to  think  of 
om’selves  as  so  Avholly  and  minutely  dependent  as  we  arc,  moment  by 
moment,  day  and  ifight,  the  senses  all  the  Avhilc  insinuating  the  reverse. 
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jMorcover,  In  the  minds  of  most  men  there  is  a strong  aversion  ta 
recognise  physical  effects  as  resulting  from  spmtual  causes.  Towards 
everything,  indeed,  which  involves  a spiritual  element — ^which  lifts  us 
above  the  region  of  the  senses,  there  is  a deep-seated  dislike,  such  as 
mere  argument  is  perhaps  incapable  of  overcoming,  and  which  can  only 
give  way,  it  would  seem,  under  the  influence  of  higher  moral  feelings. 
Truly  to  understand  anything  of  God’s  government  and  providence,  we 
must  fii-st  of  all  be  faithful  to  his  revealed  law.  We  can  form  no  right 
estimate,  either  of  nature  or  of  life,  till  we'  strive,  with  his  divine 
blessing,  to  become  in  ourselves  more  truly  human. 

9.  Uncreate  and  infinite,  it  follows  that  of  the  precise  nature  of  this 
grand,  all-sustaining  principle,  this  Life  as  we  call  it,  man  must  be 
content  to  remain  for  ever  uninformed.  Man  can  obtain  knowledge  only 
of  finite  and  created  things.  No  philosophy  will  ever  be  able  to  explain 
life,  seeing  that  to  ‘ explain  ’ is  to  consider  a phenomenon  in  the  clear- 
ness of  a superior  light,  and  that  life  is  itself  and  already  the  highest 
light.  However  it  may  be  manifested,  to  man  life  can  never  be  any- 
thing hut  life.  Uiis  is  no  misfortune  ; — perhaps  it  is  an  advantage.  It 
is  impossible  to  become  either  good  or  wise  unless  we  can  make  ourselves 
contented  to  remain  ignorant  of  many  things ; and  the  grander  the  know- 
ledges we  must  Icam  cheerfully  to  forego,  the  more  useful  is  the  disci- 
pline. As  there  is  ‘ a time  to  get  and  a time  to  lose,’  so  is  there  a time 
to  seek  and  a time  to  refrain  from  seeldng.  The  hypothesis  of  a ‘ vital 
force,’  by  which  some  have  sought  to  account  for  life,  does  no  more  than 
push  the  difficulty  a little  further  back,  since  the  question  immediately 
arises.  What  is  the  ‘ vital  force,’  and  whence  derived  ? Wliether  we 
contemplate  it  in  inorganic  nature,  or  in  organic,  and  by  whatever  name 
we  may  choose  to  designate  it,  force  is  nowhere  innate,  nor  is  it  origin- 
ally produced  or,  producible  by  any  combinations  or  conditions  of  matter, 
visible  or  invisible.  Everywhere  in  the  consideration  of  force,  we  are 
told  of  a power  within  and  underlying  that  which  we  are  contemplating. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  the  power  itself,  but  only  the  continent  of  the  power ; 
perhaps  merely  the  sensible  effect  by  which  its  presence  is  indicated. 
No  force  in  the  whole  range  of  material  natiu’e,  is  initial.  Tlie  utmost 
point  to  which  science  can  convey  us,  even  when  dealing  mth  the  most 
occult  and  recondite  phenomena, — ^those  of  electricity,  for  example, — 
never  shews  where  force  begins.  Tliere  is  always  a still  anterior  force, 
which  cannot  be  found  except  by  the  light  of  Theology.  In  philosophy, 
as  in  trouble  and  in  death,  willing  or  unwilling,  we  must  go  to  God  at 
last. 

' X /C'i  f/  ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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NATURAL  LAWS. 


10.  Others  refer  life  to  the  ‘ laws  of  nature.’  Tlris,  within  certain 
limits,  is  perfectly  proper.  Life,  in  all  its  varied  phases  and  manifes- 
tations, does  come,  most  assiwedly,  of  the  ‘ laws  of  nature.’  The  error 
is  to  remain  in  the  laws  of  natm-e,  and  deem  that  life  comes  of  these 
only.  Laws  of  nature,  m theniselves,  have  no  more  efficacy  than  ‘ vital 
force,’  and  have  as  little  independent  existence.  ‘ Li  all  ages  of  the 
world,’  says  Hitchcock,  ‘ where  men  have  been  enlightened  enough  to 
reason  upon  the  causes  of  phenomena,  a mysterious  and  a noighty  power 
has  been  imputed  to  the  laws  of  nature.  A large  portion  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  have  felt  as  if  these  laws  not  only  explain,  but  possess 
an  inherent  power  to  continue,  the  ordinary  operations  of  natm’e.  But 
what  is  a natural  law  without  the  presence  and  energising  power  of  the 
\s\rgiver  ? '\^^lo  can  show  how  a law  operates  except  through  the  hiflu- 

cncc  of  the  la-wgiver  ? How  unphilosopliical,  then,  to  separate  a law 
of  nature  from  the  deity,  and  to  imagine  him  to  have  withdraivn  from 
his  works  ! To  do  this  would  be  to  annihilate  the  law.  He  must  be 
present  every  moment,  and  direct  every  movement  of  the  universe,  as 
really  as  the  mind  of  man  must  be  in  his  body  in  order  to  produce 
movement  there.  The  law  hy^iothcsis  supposes  law  capable  of  doing 
what  only  Infinite  ■wisdom  and  power  can  do.  And  what  is  this  but 
ascribing  infinite  perfection  to  law,  and  making  a deity  of  the  laws 
which  he  ordains  ?’ * Law  of  itself  could  not  cause  or  maintain  the 
existence  of  a single  thing,  though  it  was  according  to  law  that  all 
things  were  created,  and  though  it  is  by  the  same  primitive,  immutable 
laws,  that  all  phenomena,  both  material  and  spiritual,  are  effectuated. 
It  is  the  life  underlying  tlie  law  Avhich  causes  and  sustains.  The  law  is 
merely  the  mode  of  the  putting  forth  of  that  life;  the  rule  of  its 
action;  the  definite  method  in  which  the  internal,  divine,  dynamic 
principle  is  projected.  Nature  has  no  independent  activity,  no 
causality  of  its  omi.  God  is  the  only  independent  existence,  and  he  is 
the  cause  of  all  causes.  He  alone  hath  life  in  himself.  Proximately, 
the  universe,  and  all  that  it  contains,  is  Zaw-govemed ; but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  fundamentally  and  essentially  (?o(f-governed.  Animals  and 
plants,  in  their  vital  processes,  the  external  world  and  all  its  changes, 
alike  declare  a divine  beginning.  God  it  is  who  displays  the  manifold 
lovely  phenomena  wliich  render  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  and  their 
vicissitudes,  pictures  so  vivid  of  human  experience.  Tlie  tossing  of 
the  white-crested  waves ; the  gliding  of  the  clouds  before  the  wind ; 
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tlie  daily  illumination,  and  the  moniing  and  evening  painting  of  the 
sky ; the  glitter  of  the  stars ; the  rainbow, — these  and  all  other  such 
things,  come  of  the  watchful  and  benevolent  activity  of  our  living 
Father  in  the  heavens,  who  is  never  a mere  spectator,  much  less  an 
indifterent  one,  either  in  terrestrial  or  in  spiritual  things : — still  are 
they  in  no  case  exercises  of  mere  lawless  fiat. 

11.  Tlie  veiy  existence  of  the  earth  as  a planetary  mass  depends 
but  in  a proximate  sense  on  the  ‘ laws  of  nature.’  The  same  is  true 
of  the  various  materials  which  compose  it ; water,  for  example,  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  natural  law  which  science  calls  ‘ chemical 
affinity.’  Let  the  affinity  be  annulled, — in  other  words,  let  the  Divine 
life  cease  to  aet  upon  the  eonstituent  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  no  longer 
impelling  them  to  combine, — and  every  drop  would  instantly  decompose 
and  disappear.  Under  a similar  withdrawal  of  sustaining  energy 
every  compound  solid  and  fluid  of  nature  would  be  broken  up ; massive 
and  impregnable  as  it  seems,  this  great  globe  would  dissolve  into  thin 
air  and  a little  metallic  matter.  Nor  is  this  all.  Just  as  water  is 
resolvable  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  so  are  these  latter,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, along  with  the  metals,  phosphorils,  iodine,  &c.,  resolvable  into 
yet  finer  elements,  into  which,  unless  supported  by  the  Dirine  life, 
they  would  similarly  decompose.  ITie  actually  primitive  elements  of 
our  earth,  instead  of  fifty-six,  are  probably  only  two.  Tlie  tendency, 
without  doubt,  if  we  look  only  at  one  department  of  chemical  inquiry, 
has  of  late  been  towards  an  increase  of  the  number  rather  than  to  a 
diminution ; the  profoimder  investigations  of  natural  philosophers  dis- 
pose them,  however,  more  strongly  every  day,  to  refer  back  the  whole 
to  a simple  flagrant  or  inflammable  body,  and  a pure  conflagrant  body, 
or  supporter  of  fire ; in  other  words,  to  an  active  substance  and  a 
passive.  Tlie  analysis  of  one  will  lead  to  the  reduction  of  all  the  rest, 
and  cstabli.sh  the  tine  principia  whereby  the  science  of  chemistry  ivill 
be  consummated.  Science,  be  it  remembered,  has  never  made  a single 
step  except  in  the  wake  of  imagination ; the  practical  ideas  of  one  age 
have  all  been  begotten  of  the  impractical  of  a former ; the  morning 
star  of  all  philosophy  is  poetry.  Gold,  silver,  oxygen,  &c.,  probably 
come  each  one  of  them  of  a special  play  of  affinity  between  the  mole- 
cules of  the  two  primitives,  having  a eorollary  in  the  resulting  products 
of  absolute  and  relative  gravity,  ductility,  elasticity,  &c.,  such  as 
causes  gold  to  be ‘where  we  find  gold,  silver  where  we  find  silver,  as 
accurately  and  inevitably  as  the  affinities  which  take  place  between  the 
atoms  of  gold,  silver,  oxygen,  &c.,  give  origin,  in  turn,  to  oxides, 
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acids,  eartlis,  alkalies.  Wlietker  tkere  be  any  yet  earlier  conditions  of 
matter  than  these  two,  can  only  he  reasoned  upon  from  analogy.  It  is 
not  within  the  ability  of  man  to  compass  with  actual  knowledge  either 
the  maximum  naturce  or  the  minimum. 

12.  Though  the  Divine,  by  means  of  his  life,  be  thus  the  basis  of  all 
nature,  even  its  minutest  atom,  wo  are  not  to  confound  him  Avith 
nature ; — this  AvoTild  be  even  Avorso  than  the  ascription  of  everything  to 
‘ Tiaw.’  Superfluous  as  it  may  seem  after  the  distinct  references  that 
liaA'O  been  made,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  upon  this  great  and  sacred 
point  WO  should  haA^c,  before  going  any  further,  a full  and  explicit 
understanding.  Tlie  ancients  described  the  Avorld  as  a huge  animal, 
vitalised  l)y  an  impersonal  xoc/aou,  or  anima  mundi.  Even 

in  modern  times  Ave  liaA^o  seen  it  taught  tliat 

‘ All  arc  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  Avliolc, 

IVlioso  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul’ — ■ 


Commonly  tennod  ‘ Pantlieism,’  this,  is,  properly  speaking.  Atheism, 
l'*antlieism,  rigidly  so  called,  is  the  doctrine  Avhich  sinks  nature  in 
God.  ‘ This  AAuis  the  pantheism  of  the  famous  Spinoza,  Avhich  some 
peo])lo  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  call  atheism.  Spinoza  Avas  so  absorbed 
in  the  idea  of  God,  that  ho  could  sec  nothing  else.’  Pantheism  is  the 
most  unreasonable  of  doctrines ; atheism  the  most  mean  and  gross. 
God  is  God,  and  nature  is  nature.  Intimately  connected  Avith  each 
other,  yet  arc  they  absolutely  distinct.  Nature  is  an  utterance  of  the 
divine  mind,  clothed  in  material  configurations  and  phenomena, — floAving 
from  it  as  Avords  from  the  underlying  thought,  ortho  deeds  of  friendship 
from  its  sentiment ; God  himself  reigns  apart  from  it,  in  the  heavens. 
No  true  conception  of  nature  can  be  attained,  any  more  than  a true 
doctrine  of  the  grounds  and  uses  of  religion,  till  this  great  trath  of  the 
separateness,  and  therefore  tho^iersowah'iy  of  God,  bo  acknoAvledged  and 
felt.  For  to  think  only  of  wisdom,  power,  omnipresence,  &c.,  is 
not  to  think  of  God;  it  is  but  to  think  of  a catalogue  of  abstrac- 
tions ; the  tenns  are  meaningless  till  impersonated, — till  avo  connect 
them,  in  short,  Avith  Him  Avho  said, — ‘ He  who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father,’ — ‘ the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever.’  It  is  the  immediate  consciousness  of  a supreme  and  eternal 
unity,  as  Cams  finely  remarks,  Avhich  enables  us  to  distinguish  the 
just,  the  tnie,  and  the  beautiful ; so  that  demonstrations  of  true  science 
exist  only  for  those  who  set  out  with  the  idea  of  God  in  Christ  as  the 
beginning ; studying  nature  from  liim  rather  than  toivards  him.  It  is 
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good  to  ‘ look  from  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God,’  but  it  is  better  and  best 
to  look  at  nature  from  its  framer  and  sustainer.  Tliere  would  bo  no 
falling  into  pantheism,  no  forgetting  tlie  Creator  in  the  creature,  were 
this  always  made  the  starting-point  in  the  survey.  The  humanity  of 
Christ  is  the  true  beginning  of  all  wisdom  and  philosophy,  no  less  than 
the  immediate  avenue  to  redemption.  Not  that  the  idea  of  God  can  he 
entertained  in-espectively  of  nature ; each  idea  is  needful  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  other.  ‘ He,’  says  Franz  Von  Baader,  ‘who  seeks  in  nature, 
nature  only,  and  not  reason ; he  who  seeks  in  the  latter,  reason  only, 
and  not  God ; and  he  who  seeks  reason  out  of  or  apart  from  God,  or 
God  out  of  or  apart  from  reason ; will  find  neither  nature,  reason,  nor 
God,  hut  will  assuredly  lose  them  all  three.’ 

13.  In  the  ‘laws  of  nature,’  accordingly,  we  have  not  ‘blind,  unintel- 
lectual fatalities,’  but  expressions  of  Divine  volitions.  They  aj^pear  to 
us  independent  and  sufficient,  because  God  never  discloses  himself 
directly, — only  through  some  medium.  Tlie  world  is  full  of  apparent 
tniths ; they  enter  largely  into  our  very  commonest  experiences ; a stick 
immersed  in  water  appears  to  be  broken ; the  banlcs  of  a river  seem  to 
move  as  we  sail  past ; the  coast  seems  to  recede  from  the  departing 
ship ; a burning  coal  swung  quickly  round  seems  a ring  of  fire.  So 
with  the  ‘ laws  of  nature.’  To  the  eye  of  the  senses  they  are  one  thing ; 
to  the  eye  of  true  philosophy  quite  another.  Seeming  to  accomplish  all, 
in  reality  they  accomphsh  nothing.  Oersted  never  wrote  a finer  truth 
than  that  ‘ the  conception  of  the  universe  is  incomplete,  if  not  compre- 
hended as  a constant  and  continuous  work  of  the  etemally-creating 
Spirit ; ’ nor  Emerson,  in  relation  to  the  same  fact,  that  ‘ it  takes  as 
much  life  to  conserve  as  to  create'  Because  of  these  great  verities  is  it 
that  to  study  the  laws  of  nature  is  in  reahty  to  study  the  modes  of 
God’s  action ; that  science  is  simply  a ‘ history  of  the  Divine  operations 
in  matter  and  mind ; ’ that  the  world,  with  all  its  antiquity,  is  every 
moment  a new  creation, — the  song  of  the  moiTung  stars  unsuspended 
and  unsuspendable  to  the  ear  that  will  listen  for  it, — a virgin  to  every 
wooer  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  True. 

14.  How  close  does  it  biing  the  Creator  to  us  thus  to  regard  bim 
not  so  much  as  having  made  the  world,  as  still  engaged  in  making  it ; 
i.e.,  by  supplying  the  life  on  which  its  laws,  and  thus  its  being  and 
incidents,  depend.  It  is  an  ill-constructed  theology  which  regards  God 
as  having  created  only  in  past  ages.  A gorgeous  sunset,  the  leafing  of 
a tree  in  the  sweet  spring-time,  betokens  the  Divine  hand  no  less  pal- 
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pably  than  did  the  miracles  ■which  provided  the  hungry  multitudes  of 
Gahlee  -mtli  food.  ‘Depend  upon  it,’  says  an  eloquent  preacher, 
‘ depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  the  want  of  greater  miracles,  but  of  the  soul 
to  j>erceiye  such  as  are  allowed  us  still,  that  makes  us  push  all  the 
sanctities  into  the  far  spaces  we  cannot  reach.  The  devout  feel  that 
wherever  God’s  hand  is,  there  is  miracle,  and  it  is  simply  an  undevout- 
ness  which  imagines  that  only  where  miracle  is,  can  there  be  the  real 
hand  of  God.  The  customs  of  heaven  ought  surely  to  be  more  sacred 
in  onr  eyes  than  its  anomalies ; the  dear  old  ways  of  which  the  Almighty 
is  never  tired,  than  the  strange  things  which  he  does  not  love  well 
enough  to  repeat.  He  ivho  will  but  discern  beneath  the  snn,  as  he 
rises  any  moniing,  the  supporting  finger  of  the  Almighty,  may  recover 
the  sweet  and  reverent  surprise  with  which  Adam  gazed  on  the  first 
dawn  in  Paradise;  and  if  we  cannot  find  him  there, — if  we  cannot  find 
him  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  flowers  by  the  wayside, — do 
not  think  we  should  have  thscovered  him  any  more  on  the  grass  of 
Gethsemane  or  Olivet.’ 

15.  Uncrcatc  and  infinite,  it  follows,  in  addition  to  consequences 
specified,  that  Life  as  to  its  essence  is  no  subject  for  scientific  consider- 
ation. All  that  science  can  do  is  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  manifested,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces.  Care- 
fully studying  these,  and  along  with  them  the  processes  of  life,  we 
may  leani,  however,  the  rationale  of  its  action, — next  to  the  nature  of 
life,  the  grandest  fact  in  its  philosophy,  and  the  centre  and  foundation 
of  all  true  and  great  ideas  of  life ; tliereforc  a benign  and  animating 
compensation.  Narrowly  looked  at,  underlying  every  phenomenon  of 
the  material  world,  and  underlying  every  psychological  occurrence, 
there  is  found  a fixed,  causative  relation  of  Two  things,  or  Two 
principles,  as  the  case  may  be,  different  and  unequal,  yet  of  such  a 
difference,  and  such  an  inequality,  that,  like  man  and  woman, — who 
constitute  the  tjqic  and  inteiqiretation  of  the  whole  of  nature,  both  visible 
and  invisible, — each  is  the  complement  of  the  other;  one  being  gifted 
with  energy  to  act,  the  other  -with  equal  energy  and  aptitude  to  reaet. 
All  phenomena,  ahke  of  matter  and  of  mind,  resolve  into  this  dual 
virtus.  Whether  physical  or  spiritual,  animal  or  vegetable,  Life  always 
presents  itself  as  communieated  through  this  one  simple  foimnla,  the 
reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of  complementaries.  ^ Where  tliere  are 
greatest  variety  and  complexity  of  action  and  reaction,  all  the  lesults 
converging  at  the  same  time  to  one  great  end,  as  in  plants,  animals, 
and  man,  the  presentations  are  the  grandest ; where  there  is  least  of 
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such  variety,  and  no  such  immediate  reference,  as  in  the  phenomena  of 
inorganic  chemistry,  there  the  presentations  'are  the  humblest. 

16.  Tlie  ground  of  this  wonderful,  all-pervachng  dualism,  and  con- 
cun-ent  action  and  reaction  producing  the  magnificent  results  we  call 
Nature  and  Life,  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  God  himself,  who  is  not 
so  much  the  ingenious  deviser  and  designer,  displaying  in  the  world 
the  contrivances  of  Skill,  as  its  Archetype  and  Exemplar.  That  is  to 
say,  the  world  is  what  we  find  it,  not  so  much  because  he  willed  it  to 
be  so,  arbitrarily ; as  because  of  his  containing,  in  his  own  nature,  the 
first  principles  of  its  whole  fabric  and  economy.  It  pictures  in  finites, 
what  he  is  in  infinites.  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Goodness,  or  Love, 
are  she^vn  both  by  natural  and  revealed  theology,  to  be  the  all-compre- 
hending essentials  of  the  Divine ; omnipotence,  omniscience,  justice, 
mercy,  and  every  other  attribute,  inliering  in,  and  manifesting  and  ful- 
filling these  Two.  In  these  two  principles  all  things  have  their  begin- 
ning : in  all  things,  therefore,  they  are  embodied  and  represented. 
■\Wierever  there  is  life,  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Goodness  are  con- 
sentaneously and  fundamentally  declared.  In  one  we  may  fancy  the 
Dlrine  Ai't  shews  most  conspicuous,  in  another  the  Divine  Power; 
but  the  trae  seeing  finds  these  no  more  than  outer  circles,  enclosing 
Love  and  Wisdom  as  the  inmost.  In  that  admirable  adaptation  and 
aptitude  of  tilings  to  act  and  react,  and  thus  to  enter  into  a rela- 
tion of  which  marriage  is  the  liighest  exponent,  consists  the  whole 
princijile  of  living  action.  There  is  no  other  source  of  phenomena, 
either  in  the  animated  or  the  inanimate  world ; and  wherever  it  brings 
things  and  natures  into  contact,  reciprocally  adapted  each  to  the  other, 
life  immediately  appears,  beautiful  and  exuberant.  God  made  things 
complementary  on  pui’jiose  that  they  should  unite,  and  open  channels 
wherein  his  life  should  have  new  outlet;  until  conjoined,  and  they 
have  opened  such  new  channels,  they  are  everywhere  restless  and 
en-atic ; eveiywhere  in  earth  and  heaven,  equilibrium  comes  of  well- 
assorted  maiTiage,  or  union  of  complementaries,  and  there  is  no 
equilibrium  independent  of  it.  Nothing,  moreover,  so  surely  brings 
disorder  and  unhappiness,  as  interference  with  natural  affinities,  and 
neglecting  to  be  guided  by  them.  Using  the  word  in  the  high  and 
holy  sense  which  alone  properly  attaches  to  it, — i.e.,  as  signifying  the 
conjunction  of  princqfies  and  affections,  and  only  in  a secondaiy  and. 
derivative  sense,  the  conjunction  of  persons, — the  union  of  the  proto- 
typal, all-creative  Wisdom  and  Goodness  in  the  Divine,  is  itself  a 
marriage ; so.that  Life  might  not  inappropriately  be  described  as  the 
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playing  forth  of  the  principle  of  which  coi’poi’cal  marriage  is  the  last 
effect.  Tlie  development  of  a new  liTOig  creature, — that  is,  of  a new 
incarnation  of  life,  when  there  is  externalised  love  between  man  and 
woman  (who  in  matrimony,  rightfully  so  called,  constitute  the  finite 
picture  and  counterpart  of  the  Almighty), — is  the  very  symbol  and 
emblem  of  the  development  of  life.  Wliat  the  babe  is  to  its  parents, 
such  is  life,  as  to  its  i^resentation  in  phenomena,  to  the  action  and 
reaction  of  the  two  things  or  two  natures  underlying  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TIIE  VARIETIES  OF  LIFE— ORGANIC  LIFE— THE  ‘VITAL 

STIMULI.’ 


17.  Primarily,  the  manifestation  of  life  is  twofold, — physical  and 
spiritual.  Physical  life  is  life  as  expressed  in  the  constituents  of  the 
material  or  external  world,  giving  existence  to  whatever  is  cognisable 
by  the  senses.  Spiritual  life  is  that  which  gives  vitality  to  the  soul ; 
underlying  thought  and  feeling,  animating  the  intellect  and  the  affec- 
tions, and  sustaining  all  that  is  contained  in  the  invisible,  non-material, 
or  spiritual  world.  Spiritual  life, — so  far  as  it  is  allowed  the  finite 
mind  to  perceive, — ^is  expressed  in  only  one  mode : Physical  life  is 
expressed  in  two  modes,  namely,  as  observable  (1)  in  the  inorganic  half 
of  the  material  creation ; (2)  in  the  organic  half.  The  latter,  which 
may  be  called  Organic  or  Physiological  life,  presents  the  further  dis- 
tinction of  life  as  it  is  in  animals  (including  the  material  body,  or  ani- 
mal half  of  man),  and  life  as  it  is  in  vegetables.  Put  into  a tabular 
form,  the  several  distinctions  may  be  apprehended  at  a glance ; — 


'A.  Inorganic. 


T. 

The  expression_ 
of  Life  is  : — 


V2. 


Physical 

or 

Natural. 


Spiritual 

or 

Psychological. 


^B.  Organic 
or 

Physiological. 


a.  Vegetable. 

b.  Animal. 


Inorganic  life  is  the  lowest  expression;  Vegetable  succeeds;  Animal 
life  comes  next ; and  highest  is  the  Spiritual.  Wonderful  and  truly 
miraculous  is  it  that  a single  and  purely  simple  element  should  be  pre- 
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sented  under  such  diverse  aspects,  the  extremes  far  apart  as  earth  and 
heaven,  though  it  is  not  vrithout  some  striking  illustrative  imagery  in 
objective  natm-e,  where  the  same  substance  is  occasionally  found  under 
widely  dissimilar  forms,  as  happens  with  charcoal  and  the  diamond, 
both  of  Avhich  consist  essentially  of  carbon.  There  is  a grand  and 
beautiful  law,  in  the  light  of  which  the  whole  matter  becomes  intelli- 
gible ; namely,  that  the  communication  of  life  from  God  is  always  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  the  Use  and  Destiny  of  the  recipient  object  in  the 
general  economy  of  Creation.  Tlie  more  princely  the  heritage  of  office, 
always  the  more  beautiful  and  complex  is  the  Form  of -the  object;  and 
commensurately  with  this,  the  more  exalted  is  the  presentation,  and  the 
more  noble  the  operation,  of  the  life  which  fills  it.  This  is  the  great 
fundamental  principle  to  which  arc  referable  all  diversity  of  structure 
and  configuration  in  nature,  all  dissimilitude  of  substance  and  organisa- 
tion, and  all  variety  in  the  force  and  amount  of  Life.  It  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  operation,  under  its  various  ojiportunities,  of  water, 
which  in  comiiosition  and  inherent  capabilities,  is  everywhere  precisely 
the  same.  In  connection  with  machinery,  which  is  like  the  comjilicated 
and  elaborate  structure  of  organised  bodies,  we  see  it  either  turning  the 
huge  mill-wheel  by  the  river,  or  heated  into  steam,  making  a thousand 
wheels  whirl  in  concert;  and  in  either  case  promoting  mightiest  ends 
and  uses.  Away  from  machinery,  and  merely  gliding  as  a stream 
towards  the  sea,  it  serves  but  to  carry  onwards  the  boat  that  may  be 
launched  upon  it.  Lying  as  a still  lake,  among  the  unpeopled  and 
silent  mountains,  its  energy  seems  dci)rcsscd  into  inertia,  though  at 
any  moment  that. energy  is  capable  of  being  played  forth,  in  all  its 
astounding  plenitude,  give  it  but  the  adcrpiate  mcdiimi.  So  irith  the 
Divine  Life  in  the  universe.  In  the  words  of  a powerful  writer,  ‘ the 
material  world,  with  its  olyects  sublimely  great  oi-  meanly  little,  as  wo 
judge  them ; its  atoms  of  dust,  its  orbs  of  fire ; the  rock  that  stands 
by  the  sea-shore,  the  ivater  that  wears  it  away;  the  worm,  a birth  of 
yesterday,  which  we  trample  under  foot;  tlio  streets  of  constellations 
that  gleam  perennial  overhead ; the  aspiring  palm-tree  fixed  to  one  spot, 
and  the  lions  that  are  sent  out  free ; — ^these  incarnate  and  make  visible 
all  of  God  their  natuves  will  admit,’ — that  is,  all  of  his  Iufe  they  are 
competent  to  receive  and  play  forth,  by  virtue  of  their  respective 
offices  in  the  system  of  the  world,  and  the  fonns  they  hold  in  hannony 
therevdth.  Carbon  in  the  shape  of  diamond  has  a nobler  destiny  than 
.carbon  in  the  shape  of  charcoal ; therefore  it  receives  that  intenser 
communication  of  life  which  is  so  excjuisitely  phenomenonised  in 
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crystallisation,  and  the  concim-ent  translucency  and  brightness.  The 
souf  has  a nobler  destiny  than  the  body ; therefore  has  it  the  imperial 
life  whereby  it  travels  whither  it  will,  piercing  space  to  its  utmost 
bound,  centrifugal  as  light. 

18.  Inorganic  life,  the  first-named  of  these  three  great  varieties  or 
manifestations  of  the  vitalising  principle,  has  been  illustrated  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  The  second  variety,  the  Organic  or  Physiological 
expression  of  Life, — that  which  vitalises  plants  and  animals,  and 
the  material  body  of  man, — is  so  called  because  of  the  playing  forth 
of  its  phenomena  through  the  mediimi  of  special  instruments  or  organs, 
as  the  limbs,  the  heart,  the  brain,  &c.;  and  in  plants,  the  leaves,  the 
flowers,  the  stamens,  &c.  Mineral  substances,  though  they  sometimes 
possess  a veiy  beautiful  configuration,  and  even  a kind  of  internal 
arrangement  of  parts,  as  seen  in  agates,  never  possess  distinct  organic 
members.  Tliese  pertain  peculiarly  to  plants  and  animals,  the  sole 
subjects  and  recipients  of  organic  life.  Taking  the  word  in  its  literal 
and  most  general  sense,  the  phenomena  of  the  Spiritual  life  are  organic, 
being  played  forth  like  those  of  physiological  life,  through  sjiecial 
instruments;  the  very  same  instruments,  in  fact.  It  is  legitimate, 
nevertheless,  to  restrict  the  name  to  physiological  life  and  phenomena, 
seeing  that  the  latter  take  precedence  of  the  spiritual,  both  in  extent 
of  diffusion,  and  in  order  of  manifestation.  Tlie  race  of  beings  alone 
recipient  of  spiritual  life,  constitutes  (as  regards  earth)  the  least  part 
of  living  nature,  and  every  member  of  it  is  animal  before  human. 
Tlie  Organic  is  the  expression  of  life  which,  as  the  prime  instrament  of 
all  man’s  temporal  enjoyments,  has  in  every  age  allured  his  inteusest 
interest.  Its  mysteries  have  commended  themselves  to  his  intellect  as 
the  peerage  of  science  and  philosophy,  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  all 
natural  knowledge.  If,  says  Aristotle,  the  knowledge  of  things 
becoming  and  honourable  be  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation ; and 
if  there  be  any  species  of  knowledge  more  exquisite  than  another, 
either  upon  accoimt  of  its  accuracy,  or  of  the  objects  to  which  it  relates 
being  more  excellent  or  wonderful;  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  histoiy  of  the  animating  principle  as  justly  entitled  to  hold 
the  first  rank.*  With  all  enthusiasm  and  assiduity  accordingly,  have 
chemistiy,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  toiled  at  the  splendid  theme. 
Esteemed  by  some  the  cause  of  organisation,  by  others  its  consequence ; 

* rm  xaxZv  xa.)  rifiiuv  x.f.>,.,  Ttigi  ■4'U^ns,  Book  i.,  chap.  1.,  the  openinc^ 
sentence,  “ 
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imagined  at  different  periods  to  be  fire,* * * §  light,  oxygen, | eleetricity,J 
and  galvanism,  ‘ still  the  exulting  Eureka  has  not  been  uttered,  either 
in  the  laboratory,  the  dissecting-room,  or  the  schools  of  the  savans. 
The  enigma  has  continued  to  baflde  all  the  propounders  of  solutions ; — • 
the  heart  of  nature’s  mystery  has  not  been  plucked  out,  even  by  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  wisest  of  her  sons.’  Pursued  as  a matter  of 
purely  scientific  inquiry,  researches  into  the  mystery  of  life  camiot 
liossibly  have  any  other  termination,  seeing  that  to  follow  such  a course 
is  to  attend  merely  to  Effects,  and  to  entirely  disregard  and  disown 
tlie  Cause.  Look  at  the  results  of  the  countless  strivings  to  contrive  a 
descriptive  name  for  the  wily  Proteus ; — ^Autal  principle,  vis  vitce,  vital 
spirit,  impetum  faciens,  spirit  of  animation,  organic  force,  organic  agent, 
vis  p>lastica,  materia  vitas  diffusa,  &c.  &c. ; — what  do  they  amount  to 
beyond  a tacit  confession  of  inability?  -Look  at  the  attemj>ts,  scarcely 
fewer,  tliat  have  been  made  at  a definition^of  life.  If  they  have  not  been 
mere  substitutions  of  many  words  for  one,  adding  nothing  to  our  pre- 
vious knowledge,  they  have  been  similarly  fruitless  exercises  in  a few. 
Wlien  Ificliat,  for  instance,  opens  his  celebrated  ‘Kechcrchcs  Physio- 
logiqucs  siir  la  Vic  et  la  Mort,’  by  defining  life  as  ‘the  sum  of  the 
functions  by  which  death  is  rcsistcd,’§  what  is  it,  as  Coleridge  wqU  asks, 
but  a circuitous  way  of  saying  that  life  consists  in  being  able  to  live? 
As  little  to  the  purpose  is  Dr.  Fletcher,  when  he  says  that  ‘Life  con- 
sists ill  the  sum  of  the  characteristic  actions  of  organised  beings,  per- 

* Among  those  who  held  this  very  nneiont  doctrine  was  Hippocrates.  Ho 
considered  heat  not  only  the  foundation  of  life,  but  as  the  Divinity  itself,  intel- 
ligent and  immortal. — AokIci  Si  ftm  S aiavanv  ti  ilvai,  xat  vouv 

K.T.X.  Works,  sec.  iii.,  p.  240.  Ficsius’  Edit.,  1621.  Kolics  of  this 
belief  survive  in  the  phrases  vital  spark,  the  llamo  of  life,  &o.  See  for  curious 
illustrations,  IJishop  Berkeley’s  &iris,  sections  152  to  214. 

t As  by  Girtanncr,  Journal  do  Physique,  &c.,  tome  37,  p.  139.  See  also 
Bostock’s  Elementary  System  of  Physiology,  vol.  ].,  p.  209,  1824. 

J This  has  been  a favourite  hypothesis,  and  still  meets  with  approval.  Aber- 
nethy,  for  one,  regarded  electricity  ‘ not  merely  as  the  prime  .agent  in  sensation, 
but  as  even  constituting  the  essence  of  life  itself.’  See  his  ‘Inquiry,  &c.,  into 
Hunter’s  Theory  of  Life,’  pp.  26,  30,  35,  80,  &c.,  1814.  It  is  singular  to  find 
this  intelligent  writer  sliding  into  materialism  at  the  very  time  when  ho  is 
directing  the  force  of  his  genius  against  it. 

§ ‘ La  vie  est  V ensemble  dcs  fonctions  qai  rcsistent  a la  mort.'  See  the  remarks 
on  this  much  criticised  sentence  in  the  edition  of  Bichat  by  Cerise ; nouvelle 
edition,  Paris,  1852,  p.  274.  Auguste  Compte,  a mere  bookman  in  such  sub- 
jects, devotes  a long  argument  in  his  Philosophic  Positive  (tom.  3,  p.  288),  to 
what  he  calls,  with  most  amusing  complacency,  the  profondc  irratiowiliUi  of  his 
great  comitryman. 
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formed  in  virtue  of  a specific  susceptibility,  acted  upon  by  specific 
stimuli.’  Richcrand  tells  us  that  ‘ Life  consists  in  the  aggregate  of 
those  phenomena  which  manifest  themselves  in  succession  for  a limited 
time  in  organised  beings.’  Neither  of  them  explains  anything.  Even 
the  attempt’  last  in  point  of  time,  and  from  the  lesson  of  others’  errors, 
presumable  to  be  best  in  execution, — that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
devotes  the  whole  of  the  third  part  of  his  masterly  Elements  of 
Psychology  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  bringing  us  by  careful 
and  steady  steps  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘ the  broadest  and  most  complete 
definition  of  life  will  be  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations 
to  external  relations,' — even  this  deals  but,  like  the  others,  with  the 
phenomena  of  hfe.  It  is  no  ‘definition,’ — merely  a statement  of 
certam  signs  of  life.  If  we  are  to  understand  hy  the  word  ‘Life’ 
simply  the  attestations  of  its  presence, — the  signs,  and  nothing  more, — 
these  several  authors  have  done  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  subject  permits. 
But  in  that  case  we  are  left  precisely  where  we  were.  Life  itself,  the 
thing  attested,  has  yet  to  bo  defined,  and  requires  a distinct  and  supe- 
rior name.  Some  ‘ definitions  ’ have  been  couched  in  a single  word, 
‘Assimilation’  for  example.  But  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  what  is 
assimilation  more  than  a circumstance  of  life?  Were  assimilation  life 
itself,  we  should  know  all  about  the  latter  so  soon  as  we  had  noted  the 
assimilating  process,  by  means  of  a little  chemistry,  in  the  green  duck- 
weed of  the  standing  pool.  In  no  way  is  it  more  paramount  than 
reproduction  is.  As  well  might  Life  be  defined  to  be  Death,  seeing 
that  death  is  the  universal  end. 

19.  In  the  phenomena  just  adverted  to,  namely,  the  Assimilation 
of  food  internally,  and  Reproduction  of  the  species  in  direct  descent, 
followed  after  a given  period  of  activity  by  Death,  consist  the  grand 
characteristics  of  Organised  beings.  However  plants  and  animals  may 
differ  among  themselves,  this  threefold  history  pertains  to  every  species 
without  exception.  Functions,  accorchngly,  even  more  decidedly  than 
organs,  distinguish  the  members  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  kingdoms 
from  the  Mineral.  It  is  important  to  observe  this,  because  in  many 
of  the  humbler  lands  of  animals  and  plants,  organs,  strictly  so  called, 
are  not  developed.  Li  the  Frotococcus  or  red-snow  plant,  the  whole 
apparatus  of  life  is  concentrated  into  the  compass  of  a single  microscopic 
cell.  Assimilation  and  Reproduction  ai’c  performed  there  nevertheless, 
proving  that  separate  and  complex  organs  are  non-essential  to  them. 
It  follows  that  the  absolute,  unexceptionable  diagnosis  of  organised 
bodies  consists  not  so  much  in  the  possession  of  distinct  organs,  as  in 
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the  presence  of  vital  tissue ; — that  is  to  say,  cells  filled  with  fluid,  at  all 
events  in  their  younger  stages,  and  possessing,  cveiy  one  of  them,  full 
powers  of  assimilation  and  reproduction ; so  that  although  no  more  than 
a single  cell  may  be  developed,  it  is  still,  to  all  intents  and  pui-poses, 
an  organised  body.  This  latter  condition  is  what  we  witness  in  the 
red-snow  plant.  The  body  of  man  is  a vast  mountain  of  cells  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  intrmsic  character  as  those  of  the  Protococcus,  only 
built  into  special  membci’s,  and  endued  with  a more  powerful  ■\dtality. 
^Vliether  members  be  developed  or  not,  ‘vital  tissue’  is  the  basis  of 
the  entire  organic  world,  as  markedly  as  it  is  absent  from  the  mineral, 
and  fomis  the  sedes  rpsissimcc  of  the  whole  of  the  vital  processes.  That 
they  are  destitute  of  ^^tal  tissue  is  the  reason,  accordingly,  why  minerals 
pcrfoiTn  no  functions.  Wanting  its  sensibility  and  expansiveness,  no 
alterations  take  place  within  their  substance;  they  neither  feed,  nor 
breathe,  nor  procreate.  With  the  organised  body  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  During  the  whole  period  of  its  tenure  of  life,  it  presents, 
more  or  less  evidently,  the  phenomena  of  growth,  and  of  change  of 
form  and  substance,  many  of  the  most  important  changes  recurring  in 
definite  cycles  of  succession,  '.riiings,  iu  a word,  which  arc  recipient 
only  of  the  inorganic  degree  of  life,  arc  marked  by  but  one  phenomenon, 
— that  of  the  accretion  of  their  particles  into  the  mass ; — those  Avhich 
receive  the  organic  degree,  present  an  assemblage  of  phenomena,  and 
these  are  both  simultaneous  and  continuous.  The  active  life  of  the 
mineral  ceases  as  soon  as  the  mineral  is  formed ; — that  of  the  organised 
body  goes  on  unabatcdly,  and  is  even  more  vigorous,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  form  proper  to  it,  than  before.  The  diamond  ceases  from 
active  life  as  soon  as  it  heeomes  a diamond ; whereas  the  corresponding 
period  iu  the  history  of  an  animal  is  precisely  that  of  its  highest 
energy  commencing. 

20.  Animals  contrasted  with  plants  shew  distinctions  equally  sharp, 
though  in  many  points  these  two  great  classes  of  beings  are  most  inti- 
mately alUed.  Li  the  fonner,  the  organs,  and  therefore  the  functions, 
are  more  numerous  and  varied,  and  all  those  now  appearing  for  the  first 
time,  have  peculiarly  noble  offices.  Such  are  the  eye  and  the  ear,  with 
their  respective  powers  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  latter  kind  are 
distinguished  by  physiologists  as  the  ‘Animal’  functions;  those  which 
are  common  to  both  classes  of  beings,  are  called  the  ‘ Vegetative.’* 

* Some  authors  call  the  Vegetative  functions  the  ‘ Orgcmic’  The  former  is  hy 
far  the  better  name,  being  definite  and  strict  iu  its  application,  whereas  ‘Organic’ 
properly  denotes  both  classes  of  functions, 
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In  mau,  for  example,  the  Vegetative  functions  are  feeding',  digestion, 
respiration,  &c.  (all  of  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  plant),  their 
central  organ  being  the  heart,  or  rather  the  heart  and  lungs  cooperatively ; 
while  tlie  animal  functions  are  those  which  depend  upon  the  brain.  In 
animals,  the  organs  of  the  Vegetative  functions  are  generally  single,  as 
the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  the  liver ; those,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
Animal  functions,  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  pairs ; that  is,  they 
are  double  and  correspondent,  as  in  the  two  eyes  and  two  ears ; or  they 
have  two  symmetrical  halves,  parallel  with  the  mesian  line  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  nose,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  tongue.  Tlie  functions  of 
the  Vegetative  organs  continue  nninterniptedly ; the  blood,  for  instance, 
is  in  continual  circulation  ; those  of  the  Animal  organs  are  subject  to 
interinptions.  Still  it  is  ever}'where  the  same  life,  essentially,  which  is 
played  forth.  Tlie  higher  and  lower  presentations  come  wholly  of  the 
pecuhar  offices,  and  thence  of  the  capability  of  the  recipient  organism 
to  disclose  it.  The  lowest  degree  of  expression  is  in  the  simplest  fonns 
of  vegetables,  such  as  the  microscopic  fungi,  known  as  moulds  and 
mildew ; the  highest  is  in  the  material  body  of  man.  Between  these, 
are  imiumerable  intei'mediate  degrees,  all  referable,  however,  either  to 
vegetable  or  to  animal  life.  In  the  vegetable,  by  reason  of  its  less 
noble  destiny,  the  operation  of  life  is  seen  merely  in  the  production  of  a 
detei'minate  frame-work  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  the 
maintenance  of  these  in  a state  of  self-nutritive  and  reproductive  activity. 
In  the  Animal,  it  produces  analogues  of  all  the  organs  that  the  veget- 
able possesses,  after  a more  elaborate  mode,  and  superadds  to  them 
Nervous  matter.  This  gives  sensation,  and  the  pojver  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  introduces  the  creature  into  social  communication  with  the 
objects  around  it,  such  as  to  the  vegetable  is  utterly  imlmown.  Wc 
shall  see,  further  on,  how  such  widely  parted  extremes  are  yet  consis- 
tent with  singleness  of  idea ; also,  in  considering  Discrete  degrees  and 
the  Chain  of  Nature,  how  along  with  the  most  beautiful  serial 
progression  and  development,  there  is  absolute  separation  and  dis- 
tinctiveness, both  as  regai'ds  species,  and  the  great  aggregates  called 
the  Kingdoms  of  nature. 

21.  To  the  support  of  Organic  life  are  needed  Food,  Air,  and  the 
great  dynamic  substance  or  substances  known  as  Heat,  Light,  and 
Electricity.*  Authors  call  the  latter  the  ‘vital  stimuli their  operation, 

* To  this  list  will  perhaps  have  to  be  added  odyle,  the  extraordinary  agent  to 
which  attention  is  invited  by  Rcicheubach.  See  his  Kesearches  6n  Magnetism, 
Electricity,  &c.,  translated  by  Dr.  Gregoi-y,  1850, 
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either  singly  or  coDibined,  having  long  been  recognised  as  the  first  essential 
to  the  manifestation  of  vital  phenomena.  Properly  speaking,  the  Avhole 
suite  should  be  included  imder  the  name  of  Food,  seeing  that  they 
equally  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  organism.  Tliey  are  not 
merely  stimuli,  or  excitants  of  vital  action ; definite  quantities  of  them 
must  be  introduced  into  the  organism,  of  vdiich  they  are  the  wiponder- 
able  aliment,  as  food,  commonly  so  called,  is  the  ponderable.  Tliis  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Cercalia,  or  Corn-plants,  to 
■\vliich  a long  summer  or  a short  one  makes  no  difference,  pro’sdded  they 
receive  the  same  aggregate  amount  of  heat  and  light.  Every  one 
knows  that  if  the  supply  of  natural,  wholesome  aliment  be  reduced 
below  a certain  level,  there  is  alike  in  plants  and  animals  emaciation 
and  loss  of  vigour; — and  that  if  totally  deprived  of  food,  they  speedily 
starve  to  death.  Debarred  from  regular  supplies  of  Air,  Light, 
l^lcctricity,  &c.,  though  the  supply  of  ponderable  food  may  be  adequate, 
plants,  no  less  than  animals,  sidfer  as  severely  as  in  the  former  case, 
liespiration,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  flow  of  the  sap,  digestion, 
assimilation,  all  stand  in  need  of  their  united  and  complementary 
service.  Equally  and  as  alisolutcly  essential  is  it  to  the  very  genesis  of 
the  organism,  whether  we  take  the  child  in  the  womb  of  its 'mother,  or 
its  counterpart,  the  embryo  seed  in  the  ovary  of  the  flower,  excepting, 
in  the  former  case,  the  immediate  presence  and  operation  of  atmos- 
jihcric  air.  Wo  shall  first  consider  the  ‘Vital  Stimuli;’  secondly. 
Food;  and  thirdly,  the  Atnios])berc,  in  relation  to  life.  This  will 
prepare  us  to  understand  the  j)roxin  I ate  causes  and  nature  of  Death; 
which  will  lead  in  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  compensating 
laws  of  llenewal,  and  to  the  curious  mysteries  of  the  diversity  in  the 
leases  or  specific  terms  of  life. 

22.  The  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  importance  of  Light 
to  the  play  of  life  arc  furnished  by  the  Vegetable  kingdom.  Secluded 
from  the  solar  light,  plants,  if  they  do  not  soon  die,  become  wan,  feeble, 
and  sickly.  The  few  leaves  and  shoots  put  forth,  are  pale  yellow  instead 
of  green ; and  the  ordinarily  firm  and  solid  stem  becomes  watery  and 
semi-translucent.  If  there  be  an  eflort  made  to  produce  fiowers  and 
seeds,  that  is,  to  become  parents, — after  self-preservation,  the  foremost, 
though  it  may  be  unconscious,  desire  of  all  living  things, — it  is  but  to 
fail  miserably.  The  qualities  of  a plant  are  no  less  weakened  by  vant 
of  light  than  its  constitution  is.  The  acrid  become  bland,  the  deleterious 
. innocuous.  In  gardens  and  orchards,  flowers  and  fruits  accidentally 
shaded  by  dense  foliage,  fail  to  acquire  their  proper  tint;  of  the  full 
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sunlight  come  all  the  gloir  and  brilliance  of  the  blossom,  the  pni';[')le  hue 
of  the  peach,  the  rosy  one  of  the  apple.  Who  has  ijpt  observed  the 
beautiful  affection  with  which  plants  kept  in  parlours  turn  themselves 
towards  the  window ; and  how  the  leaves  of  the  geranium  press  their 
bosoms  to  the  glass  ? Tlie  sunflower,  the  heliotrope,*  the  turnsole,  the 
salsafy,  are  celebrated  for  keeping  their  faces  always  fixed  on  ‘glorious 
Apollo.’  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  find  a plant  which  does 
not  turn  towards  the  sun,  though  its  movement  might  be  slower  than 
is  fabled.  While  these  confess  the  sweetness  and  the  potency  of  the 
solar  presence,  that  sullen  troglodyte,  the  LatliroBa  squamaria,  or 
tooth-wort,  of  our  woods,  where  the  botanist  obtains  it  only  by 
excavating  among  earth  and  dead  leaves,  shews  in  its  skeleton-like 
configuration  and  cadaverous  hue,  that  life  in  the  dark  is  but  a com- 
promise with  death.  When  the  trees  and  shnibs  beneath  the  shade  of 
which  it  usually  secretes  itself  are  cut  away,  so  as  to  expose  the  jflant 
to  the  full  action  of  the  light,  like  a morose  and  unsocial  man  made  to 
laugh  against  his  will,  it  enlivens  into  a pink  purple.  Superabundance 
of  light,  on  the  other  hand,  elicits  the  most  beautiful  displays,  both  as 
to  perfection  of  form,  and  height  of  colour.  Tschudi,  in  his  picturesque 
‘ Sketches  of  Nature  in  the  Alps,’  tells  us  that  the  flowers  there  have  a 
wonderfully  vivid  colouring.  ‘ The  most  brilliant  blues  and  reds,  with  a 
ricli  brown,  shading  to  black,  are  observable  amidst  the  white  and 
yellow  flowers  of  the  lower  districts,  both  lands  assuming  in  the  higher 
regions  a yet  more  pure  and  dazzling  hue.’  A similar  richness  of 
colouring  is  reported  of  the  vegetation  of  Polar  countries,  where  the 
hues  not  only  become  more  fiery,  but  undergo  a complete  alteration 
under  the  influence  of  the  constant  summer  light  and  the  rays  of  the 
midnight  sun,  white  and  violet  being  often  deepened  into  glowing 
pui-ple.  This  happens  not  alone  with  the  flowers.  Within  the  arctic 
circle,  the  lichens  and  mosses  shine  in  hues  of  gold  and  purple  quite 
unknown  to  them  in  lower  latitudes.  The  balsamic  fragrance  of  the 
Alpine  plants,  likewise  caused  by  the  brilliant  light,  is,  according  to 
Tschudi,  no  less  remarkable  and  characteristic.  From  the  auricula 
down  to  the  violent-scented  moss  ( £t/ssus  ^lithes ),  this  strong  aromatic 
property  is  widely  prevalent,  and  far  more  so  in  the  high  Alps  than  in 

* The  delicious,  vanilla-scented,  lilac  flower,  which  now  hears  the  name  of 
Heliotrope,  is  in  no  way  specially  deserving  of  it.  Neither  is  the  great  golden 
Sunflower  of  our  autumn  gardens,  which  is  so  called,  not,  as  often  thought, 
because  of  remarkable  sensitiveness  to  solar  attraction,  but  because  of  its  vast 
circidar  disk  and  yellow  rays. 
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tlie  lowlands.  Tlie  strict  physiological  reason  of  the  ill  dcTclopment 
of  j)lants,  when  iepriyed  of  the  proper  amount  of  light  (at  least  of  all 
green  plants)  is,  that  plant-life,  as  regards  personal  nutrition,  is  spent  in 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  arc  manufactured  the  tissues  and  their  contents ; such 
decomposition  bearing  a constant  ratio,  coeteris  paribus,  to  the  amount 
of  light  enjoj'ed.  To  certain  Idnds  of  red  sea-weeds,  light  seems,  by  a 
curious  exception,  to  be  unfriendly  and  distasteful.  This  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  Hhodospermew,  as  Delesseria  sanguinea,  D.  ruscifolia, 
and  lihodomenia  laciniata,  ndiich  instead  of  growing  in  the  ojicn  paids 
of  the  sea-coast,  select  obscure  hollows,  shadowed  by  overhanging 
cliffs,  and  in  such  dark  spots  alone  attain  their  highest  beauty.  Some 
of  this  tribe  will  not  grow  at  all  in  shallow  water,  or  where  there  is  a 
full  stream  of  solar  light;  and  such  as  can  bear  to  be  so  placed,  usually 
shew  the  incongcniality  of  their  location  by  degeneracy  of  form,  and 
loss  of  brilliancy  of  tint.  Delesseria  sanguinea,  made  mock  of  in  a 
glass  vase,  speedily  loses  its  lovely  crimson,  and  becomes  a mere  Avhite 
membrane.  Fondness  of  seclusion  from  the  full  sunlight  is  remarkable 
also  in  many  ferns.  Under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  upon  sheltered 
hedgebanks,  t hey  alone  reach  their  maximum  of  luxuriance. 

23.  The  value  and  importance  of  light  to  Animal  life,  though  the 
immediate  connection  is  not  so  obvious,  all  experience  shews  it  impos-  , 
sible  to  over-estimate.  There  is  something  more  than  a metaphor  in 
speaking  of  the  ‘light  of  life.’  Light,  in  ^loetic  language,  is  life. 
When  Jphigenia  in  Euripides  is  reconciling  herself  to  the  death  so 
hai)pily  averted,  she  exclaims,  %«/g£  ^o/,  (filXov  (l>uog.  ‘Farewell,  be- 
loved Light !’  * Digestion,  assimilation,  circulation,  the  functions  also 
of  the  brain  and  of  the  neiwes,  proceed  in  a more  orderly  and  agreeable 
manner  when  Ave  exclude  ourselves  as  little  as  possible  from  the  light 
of  heaven.  No  diA'cllings  are  so  pleasant,  because  so  healthful,  as  those 
AA'hich  have  a southerly  aspect;  people  Avho  live  in  houses  looldng 
chiefly  to  the  north  and  east,  suffer  seriously,  if  not  sensibly,  from  the 
imperfect  sunning  of  the  air;  the  unkindliness  of  the  aspect  imparts 
itself  to  the  occupants ; that  the  heart  should  look  southwards,  our 
Avindows  should  do  so.  No  one  can  say  how  i?iuch  siclcness  and 
debility,  how  much  ill-temper  and  moroseness  are  not  OAving  to  self- 
imprisonment in  dark  streets,  and^  dull  counting-houses  and  back 

* Ipliigenia  in  Aulis,  1519.  See  in  reference  to  tlie  passage,  The  Hicrogly- 
pliica  of  Pierius  Valerianus,  j).  490,  dc  Lucema;  and  varioiw  citations  fi’om  the 
Latin  poets  in  Alcinti’s  Emhlemata,  p.  720. 
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parlours,  into  which  a sunbeam  never  enters : — ‘ Truly  the  light  is  sweet, 
and  a pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.’  School-rooms, 
most  of  all,  should  he  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house : no  sensible 
schoolmaster  eA^er  places  them  anywhere  else.  The  curious  exception 
to  love  of  light  which  occurs  in  the  pinlc  sea-weeds,  again  occurs  in 
marine  Animal  life.  Almost  all  the  animals  which  inhabit  the  sea-side 
are  more  numerous  under  the  shelter  of  rocks  than  where  the  coast  is 
open.  Compared  Avith  such  localities,  shadowless  sands  and  beaches 
are  untenanted.  The  colours  also  of  marine  anunals,  like  those  of  the 
alga?,  are  often  brighter  when  they  dwell  in  comparative  shade,  as  Avell 
exemplified  in  the  praAvn.  It  is  only  in  the  gloom  of  deep  holes  and 
rocky  pools  that  the  fine  zebra-like  hues  of  this  pretty  creature  become 
fully  developed.  Fishes,  especially  those  of  the  sea,  are  well  Imown  to 
be  fonder  of  night  than  of  day,  probably  because  of  darkness  being  more 
congenial ; and  the  same  is  probably  the  reason  of  many  animals  being 
most  active  in  the  Ai'inter.  Here  again  Ave  have  a parallel  with  the 
vegetable  world ; it  is  when  the  days  are  darkest  and  shortest  that  the 
Christmas-rose  expands  its  flowers.  Sunshine  has  a wonderful  influence 
even  upon  external  fomi,  as  we  might  anticipate  from  the  improvement 
it  (fauses  in  plants.  Humboldt  ascribes  the  infrecpiency  of  defoi-mity 
among  certam  nations  who  clothe  but  scantily,  more  to  the  free  action 
of  light  upon  their  bodies,  than  to  any  peculiarities  in  mode  of  life. 
Those  exquisite  shapes  which  Art  has  immortalised  in  marble,  doubt- 
less owed  not  a little  to  the  full  and  free  expo,sure  of  the  body  to  the 
light  and  air,  so  agreeable  in  the  fine  climate  of  ancient  Greece. 

24.  We  may  but  read  of  what  Light  does  for  life,  but  we  feel  what 
is  the  agency  of  Heat.  Reduce  the  supply  of  heat,  and  development 
is  checked ; remove  it  wholly,  and  the  organism,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable  (except  in  some  few  Veiy  low  foims),  is  frozen  to  death.  Hence 
the  instinctive  avoidance  of  the  impending  evil  by  the  tender  migra- 
tory birds  and  animals ; and  the  behaviour  and  condition  during  winter 
of  the  hybemating  species.  It  is  principally  through  lack  of  heat  that 
the  frigid  zones  are  nearly  bare  of  vegetation ; and  that  through  the 
increase  of  temperature,  as  the  equator  is  approached,  the  eye  is 
delighted  at  eveiy  step  by  a richer  luxuriance.  ‘ To  the  natives  of  the 
north,’  says  Humboldt,  ‘many  vegetable  forms,  including  more 
especially  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  earth  (palms,  tree- 
ferns,  bananas,  arborescent  grasses,  and  delicately-branched  mimosas), 
remain  for  ever  unknown  j for  the  puny  plants  pent  up  in  our  hot-houses 
give  but  a faint  idea  of  the  majestic  vegetation  of  the  tropics.’  The' 
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operation  of  lieat  in  tlie  earliest  periods  of  organic  existence,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  indicate  liow  important  this  agent  is  to  life.  In  the  incu- 
bation of  birds,  the  waimth  communicated  by  the  parent  to  the  egg, 
during  her  long  and  patient  fidelity  to  her  nest,  elicits  that  response  on 
the  part  of  the  genn,  nliich  leads  on  to  the  hatching  of  the  chick. 
The  seeds  of  plants  stand  in  similar  need  of  the  solar  wanuth  in  order 
to  germinate,  and  acknowledge  it  as  promptly.  So,  indeed,  with  the 
gestation  of  Auviparous  animals,  as  AAmman.  The  embryo,  embedded  in 
the  Avomb,  amplifies  into  a fully  fonncd  child,  not  more  through  the 
contributions  made  to  its  substance  by  the  nutrient  apparatus  proAuded 
for  the  pui-pose,  than  through  the  agency  of  the  genial  Avarmth  which 
floAA's  into  it  from  all  sides,  and  Avithout  AA’hich  neither  limbs  nor  organs 
could  be  moulded. 

25.  What  may  bo  the  precise  Avay  in  Avhich  Electricity  assists  in 
maintaining  life,  is  as  yet  a profound  secret.  Fi’om  Avhat  has  been 
obserA'od,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  it  performs  a pai’t  fully  as  ener- 
getic as  either  light  or  heat,  and  this  Avhether  we  take  animals  or  plants. 
As  regards  the  fonner,  its  peculiar  relation  appears  to  lie  Arith  ‘ nerve- 
force.’  Nerve-force  is  excitable  by  electricity,  and  clectilcity  may  be 
produced  by  the  exercise  of  nerve-force,  as  exemplified  in  those 
remarkable  creatures,  the  Torpedo  and  the  Gymnotus.  Our  personal 
sensations,  Avhich  are  an  unfailing  index  to  the  truth  in  such  inquiries, 
tell  us  how  exhilarating  is  an  atmosphere  Avell  charged  Avith  this  magical 
clement,  and  how  life  languishes  Avhen  it  is  deficient.  Plants  receive 
a corresponding  benefit.  Tlio  evolution  of  ncAV  tissue  is  greatly 
accelerated  by  a plentiful  supply  of  the  electric  fluid,  manifesting  itself 
in  rapid  and  lively  growth,  llie  scientific  men  of  our  day  have  adduced 
proofs  that  instead  of  being  three  things.  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity 
are  only  one,  variously  set  forth,  and  mutually  convertible.  This  great 
doctrine,  known  as  that  of  the  ‘ Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces,’ 
provides,  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  them,  a solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  organic  life.  ‘ That  Light  and  Heat,’  says  Carpenter, 
‘ become  transformed  into  Vital  Force,  is  shcAvn  by  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  that  we  possess  of  the  conversion  of  Heat  into  Electricity  by 
acting  on  a certain  combination  of  metals ; of  Electricity  into  Magnet- 
ism, by  being  passed  round  a bar  of  iron ; and  of  Heat  and  Electricity 
into  motion,  when  the  self-repulsive  action  separates  the  particles  from 
each  other.  For  just  as  Heat,  Light,  Chemical  affinity,  &c.,  are 
transformed  into  vital  force,  so  is  vital  force  capable  of  manifesting 
itself  in  the  production  of  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  Chemical  affimty. 
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or  meclianical  motion ; tiius  completing  the  proof  of  that  mntnal 
relationship  or  “correlation”  which  has  been  shewn  to  exist  among  the 
physical  and  chemical  forces  themselves.’*  Tliat  without  heat  and 
electricity,  life  cannot  for  one  instant  he  sustained,  is  indisputable  ; and 
that  without  them,  the  changes  and  phenomena  which  disclose  its  pre- 
sence can  never  occur.  Ecpially  true  is  it  that  (as  especially  observable 
in  the  Cerealia  above-mentioned)  there  is  a definite  relation  between 
the  degree  of  vital  activity  and  the  amount  of  heat,  light,  &c.,  supplied 
to  the  organism.  Curious  and  truly  wonderful,  too,  is  the  concord 
between  these  ‘forces’  and  the  vital  energy,  as  regards  their  restorative 
powers ; — the  warmth  of  the  hand  restores  the  penshing  fly,  and  the 
voltaic  current  reanimates  the  half-droivned  man.  To  say,  however, 
that  they  are  transfonnable  into  a sjnritual  essence — for  if  life  be  derived 
from  God,  vital  force  can  be  nothing  else — seems  odd,  and  to  lie  con- 
founding things  that  are  inconvertible — unless  by  vital  force  they 
mean,  not  life,  but  something  else.  The  dependence  of  life,  proximately, 
upon  physical  causes,  is  not  questioned ; life,  in  the  special  sense,  is 
no  miracle ; and  it  is  the  plain  and  bounden  duty  of  men  of  science, 
as  investigators  of  nature,  to  attempt  to  give  to  this  dependence  a clear 
and  definite  expression.  But  we  are  not  to  talk  of  ‘vital  force’  as  if  it 
were  a thing  of  merely  terrestrial  origin, — heat  and  electricity  sublimed 
and  transmuted.  ‘According  to  this  doctrine  of  con-elation’  (f.e.,  of 
the  convertibility  of  heat  and  light,  &c.,  into  life),  observes  an  author 
of  no  common  sagacity,  ‘according  to  this  doctrine,  heat  has  only  to 
pass  through  a cell-germ  to  be  converted  into  vitality.  This  doctrine 
ends,  therefore,  in  fire-ivorsliipinnej ; for  it  makes  the  hght  and  heat  of 
the  material  sun,  the  fountains  of  the  force  of  organisation ; and  deems 
that  these  pass  through  vegetables,  and  become  vegetable  life ; through 
animals,  and  become  animal  life ; through  brains,  and  become  mind ; 
and  so  forth.  Therefore,  a fine  day,  pom-ed  into  its  vessel,  man, 
becomes  transmogrified  into  virtues ; dark  nights  are  converted  into 
felonies ; dull  November  days  into  suicides ; and  hot  suns  into  love. 
This  is  materialism  with  spiritualism  in  its  pocket.  There  is  no  con- 
vertibility of  forces  between  life  and  nature ; there  are  no  cells  by 
which  heat  can  be  filtered  into  ritality.’-j- 

* ‘ Princii»les  of  Human  Physiology,’  p.  123,  1853.  See  also  the  ‘Projet  d’lm 
Essai  .sur  la  Vitalite,’  of  Anclral,  p.  35.  Paris,  1836. 

t ‘The  Human  Body,  and  its  connexion  with  Man,’  by  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson, 
p.  389.  1851 . On  the  general  subject  of  the  Correlation  of  Forces,  see  Mr.  Grove’s 
admirable  work  bearing  that  title,  and  an  excellent  article  on  the  ‘ Phasis  of 
Force,  ’ in  the  National  Eeview  for  April,  1867. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FOOD. 


2(i.  WiiKnuvKit  itrovidcd  witli  instmiiicnts  of  action,  life  requires 
for  its  maintenance  unbroken  supi)lies  of  food.  No  organised  being 
can  dispense  with  food  altogetber,  thougb  some,  from  peculiarity  of 
constitution, — as  reptiles,  the  carnivoi'ous  mammalia,  certain  liyber- 
nating  creatures,  and  trees, — can  fast  for  surprisingly  long  periods. 
I’lants  feed  in  ordcT  that  they  may  enlarge  their  fabric,  and  renew, 
periodically,  their  foliage  and  Idossoms;  animals  feed  because  the 
exercise  of  their  various  organs  is  attended  by  decomposition  of  their 
very  substance,  Avhich  consequently  needs  to  be  repaired  to  the  same 
extent.  AVliile  tlie  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  muscles,  the  nerves, 
l)erform  faithfully  the  several  duties  assigned  to  or  demanded  of  them, 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  material  they  are  conjjiosed  of;  and  were 
the  loss  not  speedily  compensated,  life  would  soon  be  necessitated  to 
depart,  as  it  actually  does  in  cases  of  starvation.  For  life,  in  animals, 
is  not  merely  living, — it  consists  not  alone  in  the  activity  and  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  bodil}-^  oi’gans.  In  order  to  its  energetic  playing  foi-th, 
there  is  needed  a nice  balance  and  alternation  of  death  and  rencw'al  in 
every  tissue  concerned  in  the  vital  processes;  and  only  where  exchange 
of  new  for  old  is  regularly  and  actively  going  on,  can  life  be  truly  said 
to  reign.  We  cannot  Ih^e,  as  to  our  total  oi-ganism,  unless  we  are  always 
dying  as  to  our  atoms ; nor  is  there  an  instant  in  which  death  is  not 
somewhere  taking  place.  Every  effort  and  eveiy  movement  kills  some 
portion  of  the  muscles  employed ; every  thought  involves  the  death  of 
some  particle  of  the  brain.  As  fast  as  devitalised,  the  atoms  arc  cast 
out, — some  through  the  lungs,  others  through  the  skm,  &c. ; every 
pore  and  passage  of  the  body  supplying  means  of  exit.  So  general 
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and  incessant  is  the  decomposition,  and  along  with  it  the  rebuilding, 
that  a few  weeks  probably  sirffice  for  the  dissolving  and  reconstruction 
of  the  entire  stnictnre ; certainly  it  does  not  occupy  many  years.  In 
the  course  of  a life-time,  ‘ every  individual  wears  out  many  suits  of 
bodies,  as  he  does  many  suits  of  clothes ; the  successive  structures 
which  we  occupy  bear  the  same  name,  and  exhibit  the  same  external 
aspect ; but  our  frames  of  to-day  are  no  more  identical  with  the  frames 
of  our  early  youth  than  with  those  of  our  progenitors.’  In  this  wonder- 
ful flux  and  replacement  of  the  atoms  of  the  body,  quite  as  much  con- 
sists its  admu-able  adaptation  to  the  imi-poses  of  life,  as  in  its  excpnsite 
mechanism  and  variety  of  organs.  It  is  so  perfect  an  instrument  of 
life,  because  composed  of  millions  of  delicate  pieces,  so  slenderly  co- 
hering that  arry  one  of  them  carr  be  discarded  and  replaced  without 
difficulty.  Hence,  in  the  aged,  and  in  the  diseased,  whose  tissrres  are 
hardened  and  consolidated,  and  in  whom  the  rerrewal  is  slow,  difficult, 
and  in-egirlar,  we  see  life  proportionately  feeble ; where,  upon  the  other 
harrd,  they  are  soft  and  delicate,  arrd  rerrerval  is  rapid,  life  is  hr  the 
same  ratio  strong  and  beautiful.  Historically  vierved,  the  jrcriodical 
renewal,  of  the  hrrmarr  body  at  least,  is  one  of  the  most  verrcrable  ideas 
irr  physiology.  Long  before  Curier’s  fine  comparison  of  the  hrrrnan 
fabric  to  a whhipool,  and  Leibnitz’s  sirrrile  of  a river,  it  had  been 
lilvened  to  the  farnorrs  ship  oT  Tlreseus,  which  was  always  the  same 
ship,  though,  from  being  so  often  repaired,  not  a sirrgie  piece  of  the 
origirral  was  left.  Plato  adveiis  to  it  both  in  the  Banquet  aird  in  the 
Tima?us.  Mark,  for  mental  reference  by-and-bye,  wherr  we  come  to 
another  subject,  the  grand  and  irreritable  seqrrence  that  the  essentiality 
of  the  body  is  certainly  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
brrilt,  birt  must  needs  consist  in  a rroble,  imponderable,  irrvisible  some- 
thing, which  the  changing  physical  frame  simply  encloses  arrd  overlies. 
Mark,  too,  and  alike  for  firture  reference,  the  firre  analogy  between  the 
death  and  renewal  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  individrral  hrmiarr 
being,  and  the  death  and  rerrewal  of  the  atoms  of  the  hrrman  race. 

27.  Tire  rrse  of  food  is  to  meet  this  incessant  waste.  A corTesjrond- 
ing  and  continuous  importation  of  new  material  from  without,  available 
for  the  restoration  of  the  several  organs,  becomes,  in  corrseqrrence  of  it, 
rigorously  irrdispensable.  That  such  new  material  may  be  proerrred, 
the  loss  of  the  old  is  signalled  in  the  vehement  longing  we  call  hunger : 
this  leads  to  consumption  of  it  in  a crarde  fornr ; digestion  and  asshnil- 
ation  then  come  into  play,  promptly  turning  what  is  consumed  into 
blood,  or  liqirid,  circulating  flesh ; and  by  the  fixation  of  this  wherever 
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wear  and  tear  liave  been  midergone,  the  process  of  reparation  is  com- 
pleted. Incessantly  conrsing  tbrougli  tbe  body,  tlie  blood,  as  it  arrwes 
at  the  various  parts,  gives  itself  up  to  the  germs  loci:  where  muscle  is 
out  of  repair,  muscle  is  renewed  from  it ; Avhere  bone  is  wanted,  bone  is 
renewed ; cartilage,  brain,  nerves,  alike  suck  from  this  noble  fluid  their 
restoration,  as  originally,  from  the  same  beautiful  and  overflowing 
cornucopia,  their  birth  and  substance.  The  proximate  object  of  food  is 
thus  to  nourish  the  Blood.*  It  is  because  the  blood  hungers  and 
thirsts,  that  we  feel  impelled  to  eat  and  drink ; the  hunger  of  the 
stomach  is  only  the  voice  with  which  it  clamours.  Itself  the  most 
wonderful  substance  in  nature, — for  the  sake  of  the  blood,  cverytliing 
else  in  nature  subsists.  Inght,  heat,  and  electricity,  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  all  in  some  Avay  subsidise  and  minister  to  it.  Man  is 
man  only  by  virtue  of  his  blood,  and  nature  is  chielly  admirable  as 
supplying  its  ingredients.  Wherever  in  the  human  body  there  is  most 
blood,  tliere  is  greatest  vital  energy,  and  vice  versd;  and  in  exact  pro- 
])ortion  to  tbe  decline  fi-om  the  standard  quantity  and  quality  required 
in  it,  is  the  departure  froni  the  body  of  health  and  vigour. 

28.  Besides  integrity  of  substance,  a certain  degree  of  temjrer-ature 
must  be  kc])t  uj)  in  the  body,  otherwise  the  muscles  would  lose  their 
])ower  of  contracting,  and  the  nerves  the  power  of  conveying  impressions 
to  and  from  the  brain.  This  is  partly  jwovided  for  by  the  ingress  of 
heat  from  without,  as  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter;  partly  by 
arrangements  for  the  evolution  of  heat  chemically,  within, — such  ar- 
rangements, like  those  for  rebuilding,  being  immediately  dependent 
iq)on  sup])lies  of  proper  food.  Ilencc  in  the  raw  material  of  nutrition, 
along  will)  the.  substance  suitable  for  masonry,  must  be  included  sub- 
stance that  shall  be  serviceable  as  fuel ; and  organic  chemistry  seems 
to  prove  that  it  is  precisely  such  material  which  we  instinctively  select 
for  our  diet.  Human  food,  according  to  the  researches  of  Liebig,  is 
always  either  niti'ogenous  or  carbonaceous,  or  both, — the  first  element 
serving  to  furnish  llcsb,  the  second  the  means  of  warmth  ; and  it  would 
further  appear  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  procuring  these  two  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  proportion,  that  we  almost  invariably  compound  our  food, 
mixing  vegetables  with  meat,  butter  with  bread.  What  seems  to  be 
luxury,  is  simple  instinct,  acting  through  the  palate.  During  the 
period  of  groAvth,  or  in  childhood  and  adolescence,  an  irnportarrt  addi- 

* That  the  formation  of  blood  is  the  use  of  food,  appears  to  have  beeri  a very 
early  conelusion.  ‘The  gods,’  says  Homer,  ‘neither  eat  food  nor  drink  the 
purple  wine,  wherefore  they  are  bloodless.’ — Iliad,  v.  341. 
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tional  source  of  demand  for  food  is  the  increase  which  the  various 
tissues  are  then  undergoing.  The  sphere  of  the  activity  of  the  con- 
structive powers  exceeds  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  body,  which 
extends  itself,  under  then-  impulse,  in  every  direction ; and  induces, 
while  thus  enlarging,  a corresponding  voraciousness.  Tdie  demand  for 
food  during  this  period  is  still  further  promoted  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  tissues  having  not  accpiired  the  degree  of  consolidation  which  they 
hold  in  adults,  and  being  therefore  more  readily  susceptible  of  decom- 
position. Considered  as  a local  affection  of  the  body,  hunger  is  refer- 
able to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  No  affection  is  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  nervous  system,  or  more  powerfully  influenced  by 
nervous  states  and  emotions.  Sudden  grief,  anger,  and  fright,  will 
often  remove  it  instantaneously,  and  even  change  it  into  loathing.  In 
plants,  it  is  important  to  observe,  there  is  no  decay  of  the  ultimate  or 
elementary  tissues,  such  as  occurs  in  animal  organisms,  and  which  it  is 
the  design  of  the  nutritive  processes  in  animals  to  compensate.  Instead 
of  this,  in  the  vegetable  all  is  growth,  till  the  organ  which  the  growth 
produces,  having  fulfilled  its  destiny,  ceases  to  act,  and  dies  bodily. 
In  plants,  accordingly,  there  is  no  such  thing,  strictly  speaking,  as 
nutrition,  the  true  idea  of  this  process  being,  as  above  described, 
reparation  of  molecular  waste. 

29.  The  form,  sources,  and  composition  of  the  food  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  organised  beings,  involve  varied  and  most  interesting  consi- 
derations. Here  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  indicate  a few  lead- 
ing ideas  upon  the  several  themes.  Tlie  composition  of  the  food  must 
necessarily  always  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  organism  which  lives 
upon  it, — that  is,  the  crude  material  of  food  must  needs  contain  ingre- 
dients convertible  respectively  into  blood  and  sap,  and  thence  into  flesh, 
in  its  various  foi-ms,  also  bones,  and  in  the  plant  the  ‘vegetable 
tissues.’  If  such  ingredients  be  not  present,  the  material  cannot  be 
called  food.  It  follows  that  those  foods  will  be  the  most  serviceable 
and  nutritious  which  contain  in  a given  bulk  the  largest  proportion  of 
parts  capable  of  being  easily  assimilated  into  the  body  of  the  eater. 
More  or  less  nutritious  as  it  may  be,  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs 
always  separates  from  our  food  precisely  the  same  elements.  Eat  what 
we  will,  the  composition  of  the  body  does  not  alter, — explaining  the 
celebrated  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  that  there  is  only  one  food,  though 
there  exist  many  forms  of  food.  - With  all  the  higher  animals,  and 
probably  throughout  the  entue  range  of  animal  life,  it  is  preciselv  the 
same. 
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30.  Next  as  to  tlie  form  of  food.  The  more  complex  the  structure 
of  the  organism,  and  the  higher  its  powers,  the  more  complex  must  be 
the  aliment  on  ^Yhich  it  lives,  and  also  the  more  varied  in  its  shape. 
Man  needs  a more  complex  food  than  the  brute  races  do,  and  animals' 
in  general  a more  complex  one  than  serves  for  vegetables.  Animals, 
again,  need  both  solid  and  licpiid  aliment,  while  vegetables  take  the 
whole  of  their  food  in  fluid  fonns.  Although  thirst  is  a violent  desu'e, 
drink,  however,  appears  by  no  means  indispensable  to  animal  life ; for 
several  kinds  of  creatures,  as  quails,  parrots,  and  mice,  do  not  drink  at 
all ; and  indindnals  of  our  own  species  have  lived  in  perfect  health  and 
strength,  scarcely  ever  tasting  liquids.  The  Sloth,  Waterton  tells  us, 

‘ feeds  on  leaves,  and  scarcely  ever  drinks ; ’ goats  live  upon  mountains 
where  water  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen.  The  doctrine, ^ originally 
stai’tcd  by  k'lirbel,  that  animals  live  u])on  organic  matter'  onlyj  and 
vegetables  iqion  ?Horganic,  and  which  is  often  thought  to  carry  with  it 
a valid  distinction  lictwcen  them,  is  defective ; plants,  though  they 
aljsoi'b  the  greater  part  of  their  niitriment  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
thougli  they  take  u])  solutions  of  many  purely  mineral  matters,  also 
consume  dead  organic  sul)stanccs ; the  difference  between  their  halnts 
in  this  respect,  compared  with  the  custom  of  animals,  being  that  the 
latter  eat  those  substances  in  the  bulk,  while  plants  need  that  they 
shall  first  be  disintegrated  and  dissolved, — that  they  shall  have  already 
undergone,  in  fact,  the  very  process  which  it  is  the  first  office  of  the 
animal  stomach  to  effect.  Parasites,  such  as  the  misletoe  and  the 
Ovohanchp,,  so  fur  from  feeding  on  purely  inorganic  substances,  or  even 
on  dead  or  decomposing  matter,  subsist  on  the  living,  circulating- juices 
of  the  trees  and  i)lants  on  which  they  fix  themselves.  An  exacter 
distinction  is  that  animals  destroy  what  is  actually  in  possession  of  life, 
in  order  that  they  may  support  themselves;  while  jdants,  with  rare 
exceptions,  are  innocent  of  such  deeds.  The  exceptions  occur  in  the 
singular  plants  called  fly-catchers;  botanically -Drose?'«  and  Dwnwa^ 
inhabitants  of  l)ogs  and  morasses,  the  former  abundant  in  England. 
Their  leaves  are  so  constructed  as  to  entrap  midges  and  other  little 
flies;  the  juices  of  whose  bodies,  or  the  gases  yielded  by  their  decay, 
appear  salutary  and  agreeable  to  them.  Thus  it  is,  however,  that 
everything  in  the  world  gets  eaten  sometime ; the  ceaseless  activity  of 
nature  is  conversion  of  what  is  lower  into  Avhat  is  higher, — ‘above  the 
lowest  nature  each  thing  is  eaten  and  eater,  end  and  beginning  in 
siiccession.’ 
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31.  T\\&  particular  diet,  both  of  animals  and  of  plants,  is  a subject 
of  inexhaustible  interest.  That  of  plants  is  the  leading  idea  of  the 
science  of  ‘Agricultural  Chemistry.’  Doubtless,  the  mechanical  char- 
acter of  the  soil  has  its  influence  ; but  it  can  hardly  be  from  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  that  we  find  the  golden-cistus,  the  vervain,  and  many 
delicate  grasses  in  perfection  only  when  their  roots  can  shoot  in  calca- 
reous earth ; that  some  plants  thrive  best  on  sandstone,  others  upon 
clay;  and  that  the  sea-shore  alone  is  found  possessed  of  the  salsola, 
the  sea-convolvulus,  and  the  lovely  but  formidable  Eryngo,  the  1)1  uc 
touch-me-not  of  the  sand-hills.  Wheat  and  other  cereals  require 
silex ; the  oak  is  reputed  to  love  a soil  with  iron  in  it.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  there  is  a great  uniformity  in  the  tastes  of  plants, 
as  proved  by  their  intermixture  in  the  fields.  Taking  one  with  another, 
two  substances  alone  seem  to  suffice  them, — water  and  carbonic  acid. 
Widely  different  is  it  with  animals.  Here  almost  every  species  has  an 
especial  lildng,  though  all  tastes  may  be  classed  under  some  few 
general  heads.  Gregarious  animals  live  mostly  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ; solitary  ones  upon  the  flesh  of  other  animals.  Among  the 
latter,  or  the  carnivora,  there  are  feeders  on  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl 
respectively ; among  the  herbivorous,  some  feed  on  leaves,  some  on 
roots,  some  pick  out  the  seeds,  others  take  the  whole  plant,  the  bees 
love  only  the  honey.  This  various  choice,  together  with  the  selection 
of  different  s])ecies  of  plants  and  animals  by  certain  creatm-es,  and  the 
rejection  of  others,  allows  of  all  finding  a plentiful  supply  of  what 
is  salutary,  and  this  without  interfering  with  the  wants  of  others. 
Linna?us  tells  us,  that  after  a careful  course  of  tiials  with  the  domes- 
ticated animals,  and  about  500  species  of  the  ordinary  plants  of  the 
field,  the  horse  was  found  to  eat  262,  the  cow  276,  the  sheep  387. 
To  this,  says  that  obseiwant  old  natiu’alist,  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  is  to 
be  refeired  that  capital  economy  which  knows  that  when  eight  cows 
have  been  in  a pasture,  and  can  no  longer  get  nom-ishment,  two  horses 
will  do  very  well  there  for  some  days ; and  when  the  horses  have  taken 
all  they  care  for,  four  sheep  will  still  find  supplies.  There  are  few 
things  more  curious  in  rural  life  than  to  watch  a cow  while  grazing, 
and  see  how  she  will  push  aside  the  buttercups.  Some  animals  care 
only  for  what  is  harsh,  as  the  camel,  whose  greatest  relish  is  an  oasis 
of  tough,  piickly  bushes,  such  as  the  ass  itself  would  turn  away  from. 
Thus  consumed,  by  one  animal  or  other,  it  follows  that  no  plant  is 
absolutely  uneatable, — no  plant,  mdeed,  absolutely  poisonous^  but  only 
poisonous  to  particular  creatures.  Probably  there  is  not  a single 
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species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  hut  is  eaten,  or  partly  eaten,  by  a crea- 
txire  appointed  to  it,  however  distasteful  and  oven  deleterious  it  may  be  to 
others.  The  horse  gives  ujd  the  water-hemlock  to  the  goat;  the  goat 
leaves  the  monkshood  for  the  horse ; — if  man  oats  of  either  plant,  he  dies. 
Slugs  eat  that  very  poisonous  toadstool,  the  Agaricus  muscarius  ; also 
the  Agaricus  'plmlloides^  a species  still  more  terrible  from  the  rapidity 
of  its  deadly  effeet.  Though  the  leaves  of  the  laurel  are  so  obnoxious 
to  bisects  in  general  as  to  be  the  readiest  poison  for  them  with  the 
entomologist,  the  caterpillar  of  one  kind,  the  Orgyiu  antiqua,  finds 
them  Avholesome.  AYlien  driven  by  famine,  it  would  seem,  nevertheless, 
that  there  are  no  creatures  but  what  will  eat  of  other  kinds  of  food 
than  they  ordinarily  select,  and  which  they  are  fitted  for  by  nature. 
Spallanzani  made  a pigeon  live  on  flesh,  and  an  eagle  upon  bread. 
Animals  domesticated  by  man,  and  thus  leading  a semi-artificial  life, 
will,  apart  from  necessity,  also  curiously  change  their  habits  as  to  food. 
In  some  parts  of  Persia,  according  to  Fraser,  ‘the  cattle  have  but  little 
pasture ; ...the  chief  article  of  their  food  is  dried  fish,  Avhicb,  with 
])Oundcd  date-stones,  is  all  they  get  to  eat  for  a considerable  portion  of 
tlie  year.’  Everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  eating- 
powers  of  insects.  With  these  creatures  eating  seems  ordained  less  for 
the  preservation  of  the  individual  than  for  the  destruction  of  effete 
organic  matter, — a fact  peculiarly  observable  in  the  Diptera  and  the 
Coleo])tera.  Some  kinds  seem  created  chiefly  to  overpower  other 
insects.  Were  it  not  for  the  carnivorous  lady-birds,  the  fat,  green, 
vegetarian  ajdiides  which  infest  the  stalks  of  so  many  of  onr  sweetest 
flowers,  woxild  be  a thousand  times  more  troublesome.  ‘ Exactly  what 
browsing  flocks  and  herds  of  deer  are  to  the  quadruped  of  prey,  the 
tribes  of  aphides  arc  to  the  lady-birds,  and  some  two  or  three  allies  of 
tbe  Coccinella  race;  save  for  which  destroyers,  not  a lover  of  sweet 
posies  could  gather  a rose  or  a honeysuckle  undefiled.’  To  the  execu- 
tion of  these  offices  by  the  insect  tribe,  the  almost  incalculable  number 
of  their  simcies,  the  extremely  rapid  multiplication  of  man}",  the  un- 
paralleled voracity  of  others,  and  the  quickness  with  which  digestion  is 
carried  on  in  their  very  short  intestinal  canal,  all  tend  to  contribute. 
Eislies,  and  marine  animals  in  general,  perform  the  same  offices  for  the 
sea  that  insects  subsei-ve  upon  land : incessantly  destroyhig  and  devour- 
ing, they  contribute  immensely  to  the  preseiwation  of  its  purity ; some, 
as  crabs,  consiuning  indiscriminately  both  dead  and  living  prey,  and  in 
their  cruel  and  greedy  habits  reiterating  those  of  the  hyena  and  the 
wolf.  The  stomachs  of  these  creatures,  like  those  of  many  fishes,  not 
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infrequently  contain  abundance  of  beautiful  little  shells,  principally 
microscopic,  gathered  up  during  their  travels  in  the  country  of  the 
nicmiaids. 

32.  Man,  in  a limited  sense,  is  omnivorous ; not  absolutely, — ^lie 
cannot  eat  many  things  -which  to  inferior  creatures  are  pleasant,  as 
bones,  and  the  leaves  of  trees.  Wliether,  as  to  first  intent,  he  is  an 
herbivorous  or  a carnivorous  animal,  is  a question  only  for  enthusiasts. 
His  anatomical  structure  supplies  an  equal  argument  for  either  side, — 
Helvetius  and  others  deeming  that  it  proves  a carnivorous  nature;  and 
the  modern  school  of  vegetarians,  an  herbivorous  one.  Rousseau 
ingeniously  urges,  in  support  of  the  latter  \iew,  that  -woman  is  a 
uniparous  animal,  and  provided  with  no  more  than  two  breasts, — 
conditions  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  females  of  the  brute 
herbivora  ; while  in  the  female_s  of  the  brute  carnivora,  the  number  both 
of  young  and  of  teats  is  considerably  higher.*  Man  is  not  intended  to 
live  upon  either  land  of  food  by  itself.  Inhabiting  every  variety  of 
climate,  he  would  have  been  ill  pro-\dded  for  if  so  restricted  ; as  it  is,  he 
can  dwell  in  countries  which  aflbrd  only  animal  food,  or  only  vegetable 
food.  There  are  nations  which  have  little  within  reach  besides  dates, 
yams,  and  the  ivory-nut ; in  the  extreme  north,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
had  but  flesh.  Probably  enough,  the  number  of  human  beings  who 
subsist  on  fruits  and  farinaceous  roots  is  preponderant.  Though  animal 
food  is  so  largely  consumed  in  cold  countries,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sunnier  and  warmer  parts  of  the  earth  derive  their  chief  nourishment 
from  trees  and  plants.  This,  however,  is  no  proof  of  its  superior 
adaptedness ; there  can  be  little  doubt  that  human  aliments  prepared 
from  the  flesh  of  animals,  are,  generally  spealdng,  both  more  nutritious 
and  more  digestible.  The  herbivorous  creatiu-es  killed  for  the  table 
having  already  converted  the  nutrient  substances  of  the  vegetable 
world  into  animal  matter,  our  own  digestive  organs  are  saved  the  labour. 
The  cow,  the  sheep,  the  deer,  are  natural  bridges  between  the  grass  of 
the  field  and  the  human  bodj'. 

33.  Not  less  interesting  than  the  variety  of  the  food  of  different 
animals,  is  the  variety  in  the  organs  by  which  are  accomplished  the  two* 
preliminary  processes  of  nutrition,  or  prehension  and  mastication.  So 
rigidly,  moreover,  are  they  modelled  according  to  the  character  of  the 
food  upon  which  the  animal  subsists,  that  we  may  infer  what  it  eats  by 
merely  obseiwing  its  extremities  and  mouth.  Feet,  for  instance,  of 

* Sur  V Origine  de  Vinigalile  parmi  Ics  hommes.  Note  6.  (Eimres,  tome  iii. 
pp.  193 — 196,  veiy  curions  and  amusing.  ’ 
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the  Jiind  called  hoofs,  are  incapable  of  seizing  living  prey  ; so  that  all 
creatures  which  possess  them  are  necessarily  herbivorous.  Indeed,  there 
is  scarcely  an  organ  of  the  annual  frame  that  does  not  seiwe  a more  or 
less  dii-ect  purpose  in  regard  to  feeding, — the  mng,  the  fin,  the  claw, 
all  are  bestowed  towaiTls  this  end;  so  likewise  is  that  amazing  quick- 
ness of  the  senses  which  makes  the  sight,  the  hearing,  the  smell  of 
many  predaceous  quadrupeds  and  birds  so  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
man.*  The  organ  peculiarly  identified  ndth  the  feeding  of  animals, 
and  which  is  commonly  allowed  to  be  a distinctive  characteristic  when 
compared  with  plants,  namely,  the  stomach,  is  given  them  because  of 
their  poM'crs  of  locomotion.  Vegetables,  fixed  in  the  soil,  and  feeding 
Ijy  their  leaves  and  spongiolcs  on  the  matter  which  envelopes  them,  do 
not  require  a special  organ  of  digestion,  into  which  food  can  be  received 
in  bulk.  Animals,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  obliged  to  take  their  food  at 
intervals  not  so  much  suited  to  their  wants  as  to  their  ojjportunities  of 
obtaining  it.  Ijctwcen  the  feeding  of  brutes  and  mankind,  the  only 
essential  difference  is,  that  while  the  former  consume  their  food  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  yielded  hy  nature,  man,  even  in  his  rudest  condition, 
subjects  it,  for  the  most  part,  to  some  kind  of  cookery.  IVLan,  it  has 
liecn  saitl  humorously,  is  ‘the  cooking  animal.’ 

154.  The  mere  knowledge  of  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  and  of  the 
organic  need  for  food  thence  arising,  would  not  be  a sufficient  provo- 
cative to  cat.  Absorbed  in  dailing  occupations,  many  men  would  never 
thiidc  of  taking  food,  did  not  hunger  at  last  impel  them.  As  a physical 
agent,  hunger  is  thus  of  an  importance  impossible  to  over-rate ; and 
its  moral  value  is  necessarily  commensurate.  It  is  the  chief  source  of 
social  Order  ; for  if  mankind  could  do  Avithout  food,  they  Avould  be  OAit 
of  reach  of  rule  and  control,  and  ncccssaiy  suborcliiftxtion  would  not 
exist.  ‘Hunger,’  says  Bray,  ‘has  been  the  chief  source  of  man’s  pro- 
gression, seeing  that  it  constitutes,  principally,  that  necessity  which  is 
the  mother  of  invention.  We  might,  perhajxs,  have  been  made  to  do 
Avithout  eating  and  drinking  ; but  instead  of  this  being  a blessing,  we 
should  thereby  be  destitute  of  the  most  potent  stimulus  of  the  mental 
powers,  upon  the  action  of  Avhich  poAvers  Happiness  wholly  depends. 
The  privilege  of  requiring  no  bread  would  not  be  equal  to  the  advan- 
tages man  derives  from  the  laAV  of  nature  Avhich  compels  him  to  earn 
it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ; for  natiu-e  has  imposed  no  more  labour  than 
is  pleasurable,  and  necessary  to  health ; unjust  laws  and  regulations 

* See  for  illustration  in  detail,  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan’s  ‘Sketches  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Life,’  chap,  iii.— ‘The  Combination  of  Organs  and  Functions.’ 
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with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  human  labour,  may 
compel  the  majority  to  toil  more  than  is  consistent  with  health  and 
liappiness, — but  more  fatal  than  unjust  laws  would  it  be  to  the  well- 
bemg  of  societj',  if  all  necessity  for  exertion  were  abrogated.’*  No  one 
need  think  ill  of  eating,  or  of  any  of  its  associations,  except  the  abuse. 
Good,  substantial,  wliolcsome  food,  properly  cooked,  and  neatly  served 
up,  is  one  of  the  liighest  proofs  and  privileges  of  civilisation; 
it  is  a criterion  of  every  well-conducted  household,  and  of  eveiy  true 
and  clever  wife ; while  the  legitimate  enjoyment  of  it  is  one  of  the 
most  honest  and  innocent  of  pleasures.  All  sensible  and  good-natiu-ed 
people  are  fond  of  eating;  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  it  is 
possible  either  to  feel  in  one’s  self  or  to  witness  in  another,  is  a healthy 
and  natural  readiness  for  the  bounties  of  the  table.  To  satisfy  nature 
without  sm-feiting  it,  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  ‘ good  works  ’ we  are 
required  to  enact.  Thankful  enjoyment  of  our  daily  bread  is  no  small 
part  of  Christianity.  If  ‘lying  lips’  be  ‘an  abomination  to  the  Lord,’ 
so  . is  the  ingratitude  of  asceticism  ; and  infinitely  more  so,  the  dyspepsia 
Avhich  disables  tlie  intemperate  from  the  great,  unwersal  duty  of  all 
mankind  to  have  a cfood  appetite.  Wliile  all  possible  forms  of  intem- 
perance and  excess  are  denounced  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  the  substantial  viands  gathered  from  the  fields  and  the  vineyards, 
the  firstlings  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape,  are  promised,  over  and  over  again,  as  the  rewards  of 
virtuous  toil,  and  catalogued  with  the  blessings  to  be  received  in  this 
lower  world.  ‘ I have  no  patience,’  says  a wise  writer,  ‘with  those  who 
pretend  not  to  care  for  their  dinner,  or  the  ludicrous  assumption  that 
“spiritual”  negations  imply  superior  souls.  A man  who  is  careless 
about  his  dinner,  is  generally  one  of  flaccid  body  and  feeble  mind.  As 
old  Samuel  Johnson  authoritatively  said — “ Sir,  a man  seldom  thinks 
of  anything  with  more  earnestness  than  he  thinlcs  of  his  dinner ; and  if 
he  cannot  get  that  well  dressed,  he  may  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in 
other  things."  When  a man  is  not  basely  insensible  to  hunger  of  soul, 
the  keen  intellectual  voracities  and  emotional  desires,  he  is  all  the 
healthier,  all  the  stronger,  all  the  better  for  a noble  capacity  for  food, — 
a capacity  which  becomes  noble  when  it  ministers  to  a fine,  and  not 
merely  to  a gluttonous,  nature.’  j"  Even  a plain  diet  is  birt  half-good. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  on  the  whole,  refinement,  in  board  as  well  as 
lodging, — being  a fniit  of  intelligence, — ^is  favourable  alike  to  health 

* ‘Philosophy  of  Necessity.’  Vol.  i. 
t ‘Seaside  Studies.’  BlackwoocVs  Magazine,  September,  185G. 
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and  longevity.  There  are  advantages  we  little  think  of  in  those  culi- 
nary ingenuities  which,  not  significantly  adding  to  the  cost  of  onr  food, 
— m fact,  reducing  it,  by  assisting  to  diminish  waste, — at  once  modify 
and  neutralise  ill  flavours,  and  so,  greatly  augment  its  pleasant  sapidity. 
The  pleasure  of  meal-tunes  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  luunan  nature ; 
the  lower  mammalia — the  only  other  animals  who  appear  to  enjoy  the 
flavour  of  their  food — are  insensible  to  haut-goiit.  Granivorous  birds 
and,  most  kind  of  fishes,  not  only  have  cartilaginous  tongues,  which 
prevent  them  from  tasting,  but  swallow  their  food  whole,  guided  prob- 
ably to  the  choice  of  it  by  sight  rather  than  taste  or  smell.  Fishes 
seem  to  depend  entirely  on  the  eye,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  readiness 
with  which  they  swallow  artificial  bait.  Man’s  palate,  in  short,  was 
not  given  him  for  nothing ; but  to  procure  pleasures  for  him  commen- 
surate with  his  ])atrician  rank. 

35.  The  benefits  which  acenie  to  the  body  from  supifiying  it  with  a 
sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  shew  in  the  strongest  light  the  evils 
which  result  from  f«sulficicncy.  Disease  is  one  of  the  first.  Many 
diseases  are  induced  by  it,  many  are  aggravated.  Sanitary  movements 
having  reference  to  the  poor,  cannot  possibly  effect  any  lasting  amelio- 
ration of  their  condition  so  long  as  they  go  short  of  proper  aliment ; 
it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  philanthroiiists,  that  epidemic  and  pesti- 
lential diseases  in  particular  are  far  more  widely  fatal  in  their  ravages 
among  the  ill-fed  than  among  the  well-fed.  Certainly  there  are  several 
such  diseases  which  assail  rich  and  poor  alike — as  measles,  small-pox, 
and  scarlet-fever ; but  even  these  arc  much  more  destructive  when  they 
attack  persons  ivlio  liave  been  forced  to  subsist  on  poor  or  too  scanty 
nourishment.  Legislators,  no  less  than  the  charitable,  may  find  in 
this  fact,  a vitally  important  principle  of  action.  Insufficiency  over- 
prolonged induces  the  slow  and  miserable  death  of  starvation,  and  no 
physical  calamity  can  be  conceived  of  as  more  terrible.  Yet  starvation 
— actual,  Idlling  starvation — is  perhaps  the  least  part  of  the  injury  to 
the  human  race  which  comes  of  jnivation  of  needful  sustenance.  Actual 
death  from  hunger  is  only  an  occasional  thing ; the  evils  ivliich  accrue 
from  the  debilitating  effects  of  customary  stint,  life  still  dragging  on, 
are  incalculably  more  extended  and  severe.  Even  the  physical  disease 
which  they  engender  is  a slight  evil  compared  ^Yith  the  impeded  mental 
action  which  must  needs  follow.  A miserable,  starving  dietary,  while 
it  weakens  the  body,  half-paralyses  the  soul,  and  not  seldom  leads 
direct  to  insanity  itself.  Wlien  we  remember  how  entirely  the  brain 
depends  for  its  nourishment  upon  the  blood,  and  that  if  this  sovereign 
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pabuliun  of  life  and  nervous  energy  be  either  diminished  in  quantity  or 
deteriorated  in  quality,  no  organ  of  the  body  can  possibly  M'ork  well, 
how  easy  it  is  to  see  that  between  insufficient,  innutritions  diet,  and 
prostration  of  mind,  there  is  little  less  than  an  inevitable  connection. 
Every  man  has  experienced  the  feeling  of  debility  which  attends  hunger 
but  a httle  longer  unsatisfied  than  usual,  and  how  sivift  and  lively  is 
the  revival  of  every  function  of  the  mind  as  well  as  body  which  follows 
its  proper  gratification.  The  difficulty  of  awakening  the  intelligence  of 
a poorly-fed  child  compared  with  that  of  the  well-nourished  one,  is 
known  to  every  obseiwant  teacher  in  town  Sunday-schools.  Intellectual 
productions  which  are  born,  not  as  literature  should  always  and  only  be, 
of  the  soul’s  going  to  it  as  the  hart  to  the  water-brooks,  but  of  the 
howling  of  the  dogs  of  hunger,  betray  no  less  plainly  their  miserable 
origin.  Tliinkiug,  like  acting,  requires  a good  substratum  of  physical 
iioiu’ishment ; genius,  though  it  has  sometimes  turned  to  vegetarianism, 
is  rarely  found  adhering  to  it ; all  its  greatest  works  have  been  achieved 
on  a basis  of  generous  diet.  This  is  not  all.  Wliere  the  body  is 
debilitated  by  hunger,  the  affections  also  are  necessarily  dull,  and  little 
excitable  to  anything  better  than  sensualities.  Every  man  who  lias 
been  compelled  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  fasting,  whether  by  jioverty, 
or  the  exigencies  of  travel  m remote  places,  knows  the  gradual  inroad 
of  cross-grained  views,  indolence,  and  recklessness.  Tlie  croivning  and 
deadly  evil  which  comes  of  insufficient  nourishment  is,  accordingly,  the 
vitiation  of  man’s  moral  nature  : and  what  a lesson  is  there  in  this  for 
the  Home-missionaries  of  Christianity  and  their  patrons  ! It  is  no  less 
vain  than  aggravating  to  preach  faith  and  loving-ldndness  where  father 
and  mother  and  children  lie  huddled  together  m the  pains  and  apathy 
of  himger.  To  the  starving,  religion  may  well  appear  folly  and 
hypocrisy ; nor  is  it  any  marvel  that  it  should  fail  to  interest  them. 
8o  long  as  the  Gospel  is  proffered  tvitlwut  its  proper  preface  of  ministry 
to  man’s  physical  necessities,  the  poor  must  not  only  be  expected  to 
decline  it,  but  they  are  not  altogether  imjustified  in  so  doing,  for  God 
requires  no  man  to  take  sennons  and  benedictions  as  a substitute 
for  the  bread  which  the  body  needs.  Everyone  knows  how  unamiable 
even  the  best-fed  are  liable  to  become  if  kept  too  long  waiting  for  their 
meals, — how  inaccessible  they  are  at  such  times  to  a2ipeals  which  after 
dinner  meet  most  gracious  response.*  Is  it  siuqnising,  then,  that 

•Voltaire  knew  this  well  when  lie  told  iilace- seekers — ‘II  faut  toujours 
prendre  moUia  fandi  tempora.  II  y a une  grande  analogie  entre  les  intestines  et 
nos  pas.sions,  uotre  maniere  de  penser,  notre  conduite.’ 
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religious  truth  should  find  more  indiflerence  than  welcome  among 
the  hungry  and  half-noiirished  ? It  is  difficult  for  a famished  mau  to 
believe  that  there  is  a Father  m heaven  till  he  feels  that  he  has  bro- 
thers on  earth ; if  there  be  one  farce  more  wretched  than  another,  it  is 
the  building  a ‘ Fagged  Church  ’ and  holding  ‘ special  rehgious  services,’ 
as  the  first  thing  indispensable  to  the  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor.* 

36.  Too  imicli  food  is  as  bad  as  too  little.  To  sacrifice  to  the 
stomach  that  nen'ous  energy  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  brahi, 
tlie  organ  of  our  most  ennobling  and  most  pleasurable  faculties,  is,  so 
far  as  regards  the  retention  of  genuine  manliness,  little  better  than  to 
commit  suicide  outright.  Disease — though  probably  a third  i>art  of  all 
that  there  is  in  the  world  is  attributable  to  this  cause — is,  as  in  a 
former  instance,  the  least  of  the  evils  that  have  to  be  affiliated  on  ill- 
regulated  eating ; infinitely  more  dire  are  the  jieevishness  and  ill- 
humour  which  it  engenders, — the  gloom,  hypochondriacal  and  dissatis- 
fied tempers,  ivliich  generally  overtake  the  intemperate  eater  and 
drinker,  and  make  him  a pest  both  to  himself  and  to  society.  Many  a 
man’s  fall  and  ruin  have  come  of  the  overloaded  and  thence  disordered 
stomach  of  another ; ns  many  a man’s  rise  and  prosperity  of  another’s 
temperance  and  cheerful  health.  No  less  destructive  is  intemperance 
to  the  intellectual  energies,  '.rhe  intellects  which  lie  sunk  in  sluggish- 
ness through  overloading  the  stomach,  arc  incomparably  more  numerous 
than  those  which  arc  slow  and  stupid  by  nature.  The  authors  them- 
selves of  their  condition,  the  cross  and  imbecile  through  over-feeding 
do  not  belong  to  society  proper ; they  are  not  buman,  yet  neither  are 
they  brutes,  for  no  brute  is  intemj)erate ; no  longer  men,  gluttons  and 
drunkards  form  an  outside  class  liy  themselves,  the  nobleness  of  their 
nature  to  be  estimated,  as  in  all  othci'  cases,  by  the  cpiality  and  end  of 
their  delights.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nothing  is  more  speedily 
and  certainly  destructiA'’e  also  of  the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  Diet 
and  regimen  are  the  best  of  cosmetics : to  preseiwe  a fah  and  bright 
complexion,  the  digestive  organs  need  primary  attention. 

37.  It  is  a stiildng  and  highly-siiggestive  fact  in  human  economy, 
and  one  here  deserving  to  be  noticed,  that  the  rivo  physical  powers 
which  have  most  intimate  relation  irith  life — the  one,  to  its  maintenance 

*Seo  for  illustrative  details  on  the  general  subject,  ‘An  Imiuiiy  into  the 
Morbid  Effects  of  Deficiency  of  Food,  chieily  with  reference  to  their  occurrence 
among  the  Destitute  Poor.’  By  E.  B.  Hoivard,  M.D.  London  and  Manchester, 
1839. 
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ill  the  imlividiial,  the  other  to  its  conmimiication  to  new  beings — 
should  be  precisely  those  17111011,  ivhile  they  fill  it  ivith  energy  by  right 
exercise,  and.  confer  the  keenest  of  sensuous  pleasures,  are  contrariwise 
the  very  pov'ers  through  wliicli  may  be  inflicted,  by  abuse,  the  deepest 
injuries  it  is  susceptible  of.  Eating  and  drinldng,  attended  to  as 
nature  dii-ects,  are  the  essential  origin  of  every  animal  pleasure,  and 
the  basis  of  moral  and  intellectual  happiness ; similarly,  the  initiative 
of  tlie  sweet  privilege  of  offspring  invigorates  both  body  and  mind,* 
and  is  the  foundation  of  home  and  its  smiling  circle,  with  all  the  dearest 
and  most  beautiful  affections  of  humanity.  The  punishments,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  fall  upon  abuse  of  the  first,  are  paralleled  exactly  in 
the  intellectual  dullness,  the  melancholy,  the  pijsillanimity  and  weari- 
ness of  life  which  fomi  the  inevitable  retribution  of  excess  in  the  other. 
By  Himger  and  Love  is  the  world  held  together  and  sweetened ; by 
Hunger  and  Love  is  it  disgraced  and  made  wretched.  Tliese  are  the 
two  poles  of  the  little  world  of  human  nature,  round  which  everything 
else  revolves ; the 'very  structure  of  the  body  in  its  relation  to  them 
coiTesponding  with  and  resulting  from  the  polar  idea.  It  may  be 
added,  that  ivhere  one  of  these  great  institutions  is  honoiwed,  there 
also,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  other ; where  either  is  profaned,  the 
profanation  extends  to  both.  Tliough  temperance  and  purity  may 
sometimes  not  coexist  in  nice  balance,  no  things  are  ever  more 
frecpiently  in  company  than  gluttony,  over-drinking,  and  immodesty. 
It  is  in  the  intimate  relation  which  they  bear  to  life,  that  the  reason 
exists  why  in  all  ages  there  has  been  an  intuitive  reverence  in  rightly- 
ordered  minds  for  the  seal  of  sexual  love;  and  why  a species  of 
sanctity  has  from  the  earliest  days  of  history  attached  to  eating  and 
drinking,  which  in  ancient  times  entered  largely  into  religious  cere- 
monies, as  they  do  now,  and  vill  for  ever,  in  the  most  sacred  rite  of 
Christianity.  ‘ Eating  and  drinking,’  says  Feuerbach,  ‘ are  themselves 
religious  acts,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  so ; with  every  mouthful,  we 
should  think  of  the  God  who  gave  it.’  It  is  but  an  amplification  of 
the  custom,  which  commences  every  procedure  of  interest  or  importance 
■with  a plentiful  spread  upon  the  table ; it  may  not  be  suspected,  and 
is  often  dishonoured,  but  the  origin  of  the  practice  at  least  was  a devout 
one.  Friendship  pursues  the  same  course  ; because,  as  life  is  the  most 

* Sec,  on  the  latter  points,  Feuchsteiieben’s  ‘ Principles  of  Medical 
Psychology,’  (Sydenham  Society’s  voL,  1847,)  sect.  67,  p.  181.  The  author 
cites  an  extraordinary  instance  in  ‘ Casanova,  who  at  such  moments  solved  the 
most  diffieult  mathematical  problems.  ’ ' 
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precious  of  possessions,  tlie  highest  act  of  goodness  that  generous 
sentiment  can  perform,  is  to  provide  means  for  its  maintenance  and 
prolongation ; to  offer  food  is  symbolical  of  sincerely  wishing  health 
and  longeiaty.  Hoiv  beautiful  are  affection  and  the  gift  of  nourishment 
united  in  the  first  tenderness  of  the  mother  towards  her  babe  ! She 
loves  and  she  feeds.  Even  the  plant,  when  it  opens  its  seed-pods  and 
lets  its  offsiiring  fall  to  the  earth,  bestows  upon  each  little  embryo  an 
imitative  bosom  in  the  milk-like  farina  which  encloses  it,  and  by  which 
it  is  nomished  during  the  subsequent  germination. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE  IN  RELATION  TO  LIFE. 


38.  By  the  Ah — in  repose  the  atmosphere,  in  movement  the  wind 
— ‘ we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.’  So  with  all  other  living 
creatm-es.  Tlie  very  word  ‘ animal,’  signifies  ‘ breather.’  ‘ Animated 
nature’  means  breathing  nature;  ‘inanimate’  that  which  does  not 
breathe.  The  corresponding  Greek  terms  and  are  similarly 
derived,  through  to  live,  from  deu,  to  breathe,  and  the  intensitive 
prefix  Grateful  for  these  expressive  figures,  the  poetic  Greeks 

reflected  them  on  to  their  som-ce,  calling  the  summer  breezes  the 
zephyrs,  literally  the  ‘ life-bringers.’  Zephyi-us  was  emphatically  the 
west  wind,  and,  deified,  was  said  to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  breath,  channingly  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.*  ZeOs  or  Jupiter  himself  Avas  originally 
only  a personification  of  the  air ; whence  it  is  that  in  the  poets  his 
names  are  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  place  of  aer  and  aura,  as  in  the 

* Odyssey  vii.  119.  Compare  Virgil — 

Zopliyris  cum  Ijeta  vocantibus  aestas ; 

‘ When  gay  summer  comes,  invited  by  the  zephyrs.’ 

Georgia  iii.  322. 

See  also  Lib.  ii.  330.  Modern  poets  have  freely  taken  up  the  idea,  and  often 
with  great  elegance  and  success,  as  in  the  ‘ Paradise  ’ of  Dante, — 

In  quella  parte,  ove  surge  ad  aprirc 
, Zeffiro  dolce  le  novelle  fronde 

Di  che  si  vede  Europa  rivestire. — Canto  xii.  46-48. 

‘ In  that  clime  where  rises  the  sweet  zephyr  to  unfold  the  new  leaves  wherein 
Europe  sees  herself  fresh-clothed,’ 
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, mains  Jupiter,  sub  Jove  frigiclo,  &c,.,  of  Horace,  and  when  Theocritus 
says  that  Zei)s  ‘is  one  while  indeed  fair,  but  at  another  time  he  rains.’ 
Ai-atus  styles  the  air  Ziug  the  physical  god ; riEschylus  gives 

it  the  epithet  ‘ di^dne ; ’ Virgil  describes  it  as  omnipotetis  pater  JEtlier. 

‘ But  can  air,’  says  Cicero,  ‘ which  hath  no  fonn,  be  God  ? For  the 
Deity  must  necessaiily  be  not  only  of  some  fonn,  but  the  most  beau- 
riful.’  Tlie  mediate  soiu'ce  of  life  to  every  occupant  upon  earth.  Hare 
describes  it  beautifully  as  the  ‘ unfathomable  ether,  that  emblem  of 
Omnipresent  Deity,  which  everywhere  enfolding  and  supporting  man, 
yet  baffles  his  senses,  and  is  unperccived,  except  when  he  looks  upwards 
and  contemplates  it  above  him.’ 

39.  The  air  is  the  groat  physician  of  the  world.  Health  confides  in 
it  as  its  most  faithftd  friend.  The  weak  it  invigorates,  the  weary  it 
refreshes.  What  is  more  grateful  than  to  go  from  a close  room  into 
the  pure,  blowing  breath  of  heaven,  even  if  it  be  but  on  a barren  high- 
Avay  ! What  more  animating  and  delieious  than  to  exchange  the  hot, 
jiei'spiriiig  streets,  for  the  breezes  of  the  hills  or  of  the  sea ! It  min- 
isters largely  even  to  our  moral  well-being.  Children  at  boarding- 
schools  are  always  better  disposed  to  be  diligent  and  well-behaved  when 
ihe  day  has  been  commenced  with  a walk  in  the  fresh  air.  Under  its 
genial  stimulus  we  'foi'get  our  vexations  and  disappointments, — we 
become  cheerful  and  vivacious,  and  thence — what  without  cheerfulness 
is  impossible — more  willing  ‘ to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good.’ 
No  wonder  that  the  poets  seem  never  in  happier  mood  than  when  the 
wind  is  perceived  wafting  through  their  verses — 

'I’his  castle  hatli  a jjleasant  seat ; the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  onr  gentle  senses. 

This  guest  of  siimmor, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  doth  approve 
By  his  lov’d  mansionry,  that  the  heavens'  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here. 

Far  more  intimate  than  we  suppose  is  the  relation  of  the  atmosphere  to 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual.  Nothing  so  powerfully  stimulates  intel- 
lectual productiveness,  where  the  slightest  capacity  for  it  is  present,  as 
a walk  in  a gently-blowing  irind.  To  the  brilliant  purity  of  the  atmos-  , 
phere  of  Athens,  and  of  Greece  in  general,  and  the  happy  temperature 
of  the  gales  wliich  fanned  its  hills,  so  favourite  a topic  with  the  pane- 
gyi-ists  of  that  lovely  country,  are  justly  ascribed  ‘ the  preeminence  in 
learning,  taste,  literature,  and  the  arts, — in  all  that  constituted  tsofia 
in  its  widest  acceptation, — which  disting^shed  Athens  among  the 
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nations  of  the  ciTilised  world.’*  .dSschylus  emmierates  among  the 
blessings  of  a highlj'-favonred  land,  ‘ the  gales  of  the  winds  blowing 
with  clear  sunshine.’  Pindar  gives  the  same  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest — ‘ where  shine  the  golden  flowers.’ 

40.  At  all  tunes  and  seasons,  with  all  forms  and  conditions  of  being, 
it  is  no  less  the  function  of  the  Air  to  embellish.  '^^^lO  so  rosy  in  the 
cheek  as  they  who  ofteuest  seek  the  pm-e  country  air  ! How  does  the 
plainest  face  improve,  as  it  blushes  under  the  courtship  of  the  summer 
breezes  ! Virgil,  with  the  true  poetic  instinct,  makes  Aeneas  owe  his 
beauty  to  the  heavenly  breath  of  Venus — 

Namque  ipsa  decoram 

- CEesaiiem  uato  genitrix,  lumenque  juvehtis 
Purpureum,  et  lajtos  oculis  afflArat  honores. 

‘ For  Venus  bei-self  had  adorned  her  son  with  gi’aceful  locks,  Hushed  him  with 
the  radiant  bloom  of  youth,  and  breathed  a sprightly  lustre  on  his  eyes.’ 

The  wind  is  necessary  even  to  the  vitalising  of  the  aspects  of  insensate 
nature.  Scenes  di^ll  and  uninviting  in  its  absence,  become  pleasant 
when  we  visit  them  under  the  inspiration  of  a breeze ; tire  loveliest 
lose  in  charm  if  the  winds  be  asleep,  thorrgh  viewed  by  the  light  of 
sirmmer.  For  this  is  not  merely  because  the  zephjTS  temper  the  too 
fervent  heat  of  the  sunbeams,  and  by  their  physical  action  oir  the  lungs 
and  system  generally  give  buoyancy  and  elasticity  to  the  limbs,  and 
thirs  enlarge  orrr  capacity  for  errjoyment:  Nature  never  shews  so  lovely 
wherr  still  as  wherr  in  movement ; and  it  is  by  the  wind  that  all  her 
charms  of  motiorr  are  prodrreed,  whether  of  the  clorrds,  or  the  trees,  or 
the  cornfields,  or  the  delicate  stalks  of  the  harebells.  Tire  grandeur  of 
the  unceasing  roll  of  the  sea,  thorrgh  pardly  owing  to  arrother  cause, 
proves  in  itself  how  nrighty  an  ally  to  whatever  is  competent  to  become 
beautifirl  or  sirblime,  is  this  rdewless  and  marvelloirs  visitant.  Motiorr 
embellishes  nature  thus  largely,  because  it  is  an  emblem  and  charac- 
teristic of  life,  to  contemplate  which,  is  one  of  the  soul’s  highest 
pleasrrres,  by  reason  of  its  own  vitality.  It  loves  to  behold  its  immor- 
tality pictured  in  the  outward  world,  be  it  ever  so  fairrtly ; and  if  it 
meet  no  reflex  in  its  surveys,  feels  defrauded  arrd  unsatisfied.  The 
correspondence  of  the  forms  of  natirre  with  the  particular  elements  of 
our  spiritual  being,  encorrrages  this  secret  love  of  movement,  so  strong 
within  the  soul;  for  the  sorrl  not  only  sees  in  external  nature  the 

* Corrsult,  upon  the  comrection  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  atmosphere  vdlli 
their  sculpture,  Winckelman’s  ‘History  of  Art  among  the  Ancient  Greeks,’  Pai-t 
I.,  section  3. 
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counterparts  of  its  elements  and  qualities,  but  reflections  likewise  of 
its  activities  and  deeds.  Tlie  swaying  of  the  trees,  the  bending  of  the 
flowers,  the  weaving  of  the  corn,  severally  picture  occurrences  in  the 
inner  life, — the  one  land  promoted  by  the  wind  of  nature,  the  other 
by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

41.  ^Ye  depend  upon  the  atmosphere  for  the  effectuation  of  the 
]mwers  of  sense.  Eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  skin  or  seat  of  touch,  Avould 
all  be  impotent  without  it.  Our  physical  power  of  seeing  depends  on 
our  inhabiting  an  atmosphere  competent  to  receive  and  diffuse  the  light 
transmitted  from  the  sun ; and  our  power  of  feeling  in  its  equal  adapt- 
edness to  receive  and  diffuse  the  solar  lieat.  There  is  no  feeling  where 
tlicrc  is  no  warmth ; — what  greater  antagonism  than  between  cold  and 
sensation?  No  sound  would  exist  in  nature,  if  there  w'ere  not  an 
atmosphere  sensible  to  vibrations : here  is  its  needfulness  to  hearing. 
So  with  odours  and  flavours,  Avhich  it  is  only  by  inhalation  Ave  distin- 
guish and  enjoy, — here  are  smell  and  taste.  If  wc  Avant  to  avoid  the 
bitterness  of  physic,  avc  hold  the  breath  ; if  to  feast  on  some  rich  bounty 
to  the  ])alatc,  Ave  inspire.  • IIoav  beautiful,  again,  is  the  imagery  here 
(li.sclosed  ! As  the  atmosphere  gives  ability  to  sec  and  hear  physically, 
so  does  the  divine  life,  as  it  floAvs  into  man’s  soul,  fill  him  Avitb  poAver 
to  exercise  Intellect  and  Affection,  Avhicli  are  spiritual  sight  and  feeling. 
Love,  or  the  Avill-princi})le,  has  from  the  beginning  been  ‘Avarmth,’  and 
Intelligence,  or  the  mental  eye,  ‘light.’  Doubtless,  man  may  jjeryeri 
these  inestimable  gifts;  just  as  tbe  cartb,  Avhich  keeps  fasbion  and  pace 
Avitb  him  in  everything,  a])plies  fhe  pure  and  sacred  sunshine  to  the 
l)r(Kluction  of  thorns  as  Avcll  as  lloAvcrs.  But  he  lias  no  intellectual  or 
aflectional  Avithin  him,  but  Avhat  is  communicated  from  God; 

just  as  be  has  no  jiOAver  of  seeing  or  of  feeling  but  Avhat  he  OAves 
momentarily  and  continuously  to  the  sun  or  its  derivatives.  All  that 
man  receives,  is  heavenly ; only  Avhat  he  jArepares  in  and  of  himself,  is 
bad.  I’he  atmosphere  brings  day-light  though  the  sun  be  obscured. 
IIoAvevcr  overcast  the  skies,  there  is  yet  produced  sufficient  illumination 
by  the  refracting  properties  of  the  atmosphere  to  constitute  day.  Here 
is  shcAvn,  that  hoAvever  thick  the  clouds  Avhich  rise  up  to  interpose 
betAveen  God  and  our  hearts,  he  himself  is  ever  shining  steadily 
beyond  them,  and  in  his  benevolence  transmits  to  us  sufficient  for  our 
needs.  God  never  deserts  any  one,  not  even  the  most  Avicked ; ‘ He  is 
kind  even  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil;’  and  though  man,  lilve  the 
earth  sending  up  its  dense  vapours,  may  shut  out  the  direct  smibeams 
which  descend  towards  him,  he  is  still  provided  Avith  a diffused  light  of 
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refreshiug,  energising  succour,  brought  by  the  all-pervading,  all- 
penetrating  Spirit.  ‘ ^Vliithur  shall  I go  from  thy  Spirit,  or  whither 
shall  I flee  from  thy  presence  ?’ 

42.  riie  eye  and  the  ear,  or  sight  and  hearing,  are  the  types  and 
continents  of  the  senses  generally.  So,  in  the  conveyance  )jy  the  atmo- 
sphere of  light  and  sound,  is  summed  up,  representatively,  all  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  Divine  life  to  communicate.  For  sound,  when  its  tones 
are  agreeable  and  harmonious,  is  music,  and  music  is  objective  or  visible 
nature  reiterated  in  a vocal  form, — the  audible  counterpart  of  whatever 
is  lovely  and  perfect  to  the  eye.  Hence  the  wonderful  and  enchanting- 
variety  in  the  sounds  of  nature.  The  dashing  of  waterfalls,  the  roar  of 
the  sea,  the  voices  of  the  trees  in  then-  different  lands,  each  intoning  to 
the  wind  in  a new  mode,  together  with  the  multitudinous  chversities  of 
utterance  proper  to  the  animate  part  of  creation,  are  not  mere  acci- 
dental results  of  physical  conformation,  nor  are  they  meaningless  or 
arbitrary  gifts.  Every  one  of  them  is  inseparably  identified  with  the 
object  that  utters  it,  because  of  an  original  and  immutable  agreement 
in  quality.  Music,  in  its  essential  nature,  is  an  expression  of  the 
Creator  as  truly  as  his  objective  works.  Expressed  in  forms,  the  air 
presents  him  to  the  eye, — the  organ  preeminently  of  the  intellect : 
expressed  in  sounds,  it  presents  him  to  the  ear, — the  organ  sacred  to 
the  affections.  When  we  listen  to  a beautiful  melody  or  ‘ air,'  it  is 
surveying  a charming  and  varied  landscape,  vivid  with  life,  only 
addressed  to  another  sense, — heard  instead  of  seen.  It  is  not  only  a 
sublime  fact  that  God  thus  doubly  places  himself  before  us, — it  is  a 
necessaiy  result  of  his  very  nature ; for  music  stirs  the  soul  so  deeply 
because  of  its  primitive  relation  to  his  goodness,  and  thus  to  everything 
connected  with  our  emotional  life ; objective  nature,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  largely  delights  the  intellect  (having  only  a secondary  influence  on 
the  heart),  because  it  is  fashioned  after  the  ideas  of  his  wisdom.  Each, 
moreover,  assumes  its  loveliest  when  the  other  is  in  company,  because 
in  Him  their  prototypes  are  married.  Never  is  nature  so  beautiful  as 
when  we  view  it  in  the  hearing  of  tme  music  ; in  no  place  does  music 
sound  so  sweet  as  amid  her  responsive  and  tranquil  retreats. 

Why  should  we  go  in  ? 

My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I pray  you, 

Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand. 

And  bring  your  music  forth  into  tho  air. 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  soimds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears. 

Edw,  due  like  other  soimds  to  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere,  exem- 
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plifies  tlie  same  fine  tnitlis.  The  sympathy  we  feel  nfitli  the  objective 
foiTHS  of  nature,  is  the  ecpiivalent  of  the  agreeable  answers  with  Avhich 
she  acknowledges  our  voice.  Echo,  in  her  beautiful  and  midelayed  re- 
plies, is  the  image  and  emblem  of  the  responses  in  which  the  emotions 
of  man’s  siiirit,  when  he  addresses  liimself  to  God,  are  immediately  re- 
flected back  upon  himself,  coming  invisibly,  he  knows  not  whence,  but 
with  a magical  and  most  sweet  power.  No  wonder  that  the  poets  have 
in  all  ages  given  Echo  a fond  and  grateful  mention.* 

43.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  air  in  its  immediate 
bearing  upon  the  maintenance  of  organic  life.  Grand  as  are  the  capa- 
cities of  the  vital  stimuli,  or  lieat,  light,  and  electricity,  and  invaluable 
as  arc  the  uses  subseiwed  by  feeding,  it  remains  incontestably  tnie  that 
Avithout  continuous  supplies  of  fresh  air.  Life  cannot  go  on.  We  arc 
for  ever  referred  back  to  Ecsjiiration  as  the  jirune  characteristic  of  a 
healthy,  living  creature.  The  assimilation  of  food  may  be  suspended 
for  a time ; darkness  and  severe  cold  may  bo  endured,  the  former  even 
for  yeans ; but  respiration  must  be  steady,  or  the  creature  dies.  Every 
living  thing  breathes  more  or  loss ; only  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life  can  bear  intermissions  of  breathing  for  any  considerable  period; 
even  the  foul  ])arasites  called  Entozoa  cannot  live  ivithout  air,  though 
secluded  by  their  })Osition  from  direct  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
Entophytal  fungi,  or  those  ivliich  are  found  in  the  interior  of  other 
plants,  and  sometimes  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  arc  for  the  most  part 
only  the  mycelia  of  species  Avhich  the  imperfect  sujiply  of  air  and  light 
prevents  from  developing  into  the  perfect  form. 

44.  Not  only  is  life,  as  a ivhole,  inseparable  fiuni  respiration,  but 
every  variety  in  the  manifestation  of  life.  Where  rcsjiiration  is  idgorous, 
as  in  the  feathered  tribe,  life  is  energetic ; ivliei’e  it  is  feeble,  as  in  the 
reiitile,  life  is  sloiv.  Similar  phenomena  pertain  to  the  various  epochs 
of  life.  ‘ Tlie  restlessness  of  the  child,  and  the  activity  of  the  boy, 
correspond  ivith  the  vigour  of  their  breathing  : the  calmness  and  power 
of  the  man  are  combined  vdth  a usually  trancpiil  respiration,  cajiable  of 

* What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  following,  in  the  ‘Persians’  of 
yEschylus  (Ite/  yi  ftvroi,  k.t.X.  386-391) : — ‘When  Day,  drawn  by  white  steeds, 
had  overspread  the  earth,  resplendent  to  behold,  first  of  all  a shout  from  the 
Greeks  gi’eeted  Echo  like  a song,  and  Echo  from  the  island  rock  in  the  same 
moment  shouted  back  an  inspiring  cry.’  Mosclius,  in  his  elegy  on  Bion,  .and 
Bion,  in  his  own  sweet  poem  ujjon  the  death  of  Adonis,  represent  Echo  as 
.sharing  in  their  hamentations,  as  does  Milton,  bewailing  Lycidas.  Other  elegant 
allusions  occur  in  Horace,  Odes  1,  20  ; Tasso,  Gerusalemmo,  xi.  11 ; Euripides, 
Shakspere,  Camoens,  Shelley,  and  Byron — jiarticularly  one  in  ‘ilanfred.’ 
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being  increased  to  the  utmost  as  occasion  calls  for  the  higher  energies 
of  life:  in  the  old  man,  deliberate  in  his  movements,  respiration  is 
limited,  and  usually  slow.’  Breathing  varies  even  with  the  condition 
of  the  body,  and  its  employments.  We  breathe  differently  in  sickness 
and  m health ; differently  asleep  and  awake  ; differently  in  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  every  action  of  our  animal  organs.  We  breathe  in  one  mode 
when  we  walk,  in  another  when  ive  rim.  Breathing,  accordingly,  is 
not  only  a physiological  but  a representative  phenomenon.  In  the  respi- 
ratoiy  breast  dwell,  along  with  its  health,  magnanimity  and  heroic 
courage ; where  the  breathing  is  languid,  we  look  but  for  timorousness 
and  debility.  In  our  own  species,  the  face  itself,  the  silent  echo  of 
the  heart,  is  not  a more  faithful  index  to  our  states,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  than  is  our  breathing.  As  the  emotions  manifest  themselves  in 
the  play  of  the  muscles  and  the  light  of  the  eyes, — as  they  are  shewn  too, 
in  the  tone  of  voice,  in  the  harshness,  the  tremor,  the  asperity  or  the 
sweetness  of  the  uttered  sound,  and  are  interpreted  thereby, — so  is  it 
irith  the  attendant  breathing.  Let  us  but  hear  how  a person  is 
breathmg,  and  though  he  be  out  of  sight  we  may  mfer,  to  a certain 
extent,  how  he  is  employed,  and  judge  of  his  general  trancpiillity  or 
the  reverse.  See  what  testimony  to  it  there  is  in  Language  ! To  bo 
‘ animated,’  to  be  ‘ spirited,’  or  ‘ full  of  spirits,’  is  to  have  breath  in 
plenty.  To  be  ‘ out  of  spirits,’  ‘ spiritless,’  or  ‘ dispirited,’  is  toT  be 
destitute  of  breath  ; — literally  in  every  case ; for  all  agreeable,  lively, 
or  ‘ life-like  ’ emotions,  tend  to  raise  and  quicken  the  breath,  while 
depressmg  ones  tend  to  lower  and  deaden  it.  Eagerness  pants ; despon- 
dency sighs ; weariness  yawns ; extreme  fear  makes  us  breathless  or 
‘ aghast.’* 

45.  The  object  of  respiration  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  Feeding ; nay, 
it  is  no  other  than  that  of  feeding.  Consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of 
little  stomachs,  closely  associated  and  connected,  but  feedmg  upon  aerial 
and  gaseous  food  instead  of  terrestrial  and  solid,  such  as  is  received 
into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  proper,  the  Lungs  are  no  less  immediately 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  blood, 
than  the  great,  proper  stomach  itself.  Not  only  does  the  blood  require 
to  be  nourished  ivith  the  products  of  digestion,  but  to  be  freely  and 
regularly  aerated, — not  to  have  air  directly  admitted  to  it,  but  to  be 
brought  into  that  peculiar  proximity  to  the  air  which  is  effected  by  the 

* See  for  an  admirable  development  of  the  whole  subject,  Garth  Wilkinson’s 
banquet-like  chapter  on  the  Lungs,  in  ‘ The  Hiunan  Body,  and  its  connexion 
with  Man.’ 
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process  of  natural  breathing.  This,  in  the  manimalia,  takes  place,  as 
we  are  all  aware,  in  the  lungs.  Immediately  the  blood  enters  these 
organs,  in  the  process  of  circulation,  the  fact  is  signalled  by  certain 
nerves  to  the  medulla  oblongata.*  In  an  instant,  obedient  to  an  impe- 
rious order  sent  back  through  certain  other  nerves,  the  diaphragm  and 
muscles  of  the  ribs  expand  the  chest,  and  thus  enlarge  its  cavity.  A 
vacuum  would  now  be  caused,  but  the  air,  rushing  down  from  without, 
fills  every  corner,  and  in  so  doing,  aerates  the  awaiting  blood,  feeding 
it  Avith  oxygen,  and  receiving  carbon  in  exchange.  Then  the  various 
muscles  renew  their  play ; but  this  time  so  as  to  contract,  instead  of 
expanding  the  chest, — the  lungs  expire,  instead  of  f«spiring,  the  carbon 
is  ejected  liy  the  mouth  and  nostidls,  and  the  series  of  actions  consti- 
tuting one  of  respiration  is  completed;  Renewed  by  tlic  oxygen  thus  com- 
municated, the  blood  now  moves  on  again  to  tlic  heart,  whence  it  was 
first  propelled,  and  Avhonce  it  is  again  transmitted  to  the  body,  again  to 
be  carbonised  and  weakened,  and  in  due  course  to  be  returned  into  the 
lungs  for  refreshment  ns  before.  Tims  is  the  history  of  the  lungs 
inseparable  from  that  of  the  heart.  Complementary  to  one  another, 
these  two  noble  organs,  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  their  functions, 
circulation  and  respiration,  fonn  a beautiful  duality  in  unity,  repre- 
senting in  the  body  the  understanding  and  the  affections,  and  their 
cooperative  play  in  every  action  of  the  soul.  The  latter,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  represent  in  turn  the  all-supporting  Avisdom  and  goodness 
of  God — the  infinite.  Divine  essences  which,  expressed  as  life,  conserve 
the  universe.  They  fall,  accordingly,  under  those  two  sublime,  recip- 
rocal principles  of  creation  Avbich  in  their  most  externalised  physical 
embodiment  Ave  term  Male  and  Female;  and  the  noblest  presentation 
of  Avhich,  or  Man  and  AVoman,  arc  the  lungs  and  the  heart  of  the  Avorld. 
As  man  and  Avoman,  by  reciprocity  and  cooperation,  instrumentally 
keep  the  hmnan  race  alive ; so,  liy  hannonioiis,  conjugal  action  and 
re-action,  the  lungs  and  the  heart  instramentally  keep  the  human  body 
alive.  If  either  fail  to  perfonn  its  office,  the  other  sinks  poAverless, 
and  the  fabric  dies.  Let  the  heart  be  as  Avell-disposed  to  live  as  it 
may,  unless  its  desires  be  recognised  and  responded  to  by  the  lungs, 
all  is  in  vain ; for  though  there  is  no  life  Avhere  there  is  no  blood,  there 
is  no  proper,  life-sustaining  blood  Avhere  there  is  no  air : — conversely, 
the  hmgs  are  efficient  for  their  part,  as  stewards  of  life,  only  in  so  far 

* Medulla  oUongata  is  the  name  given  by  anatomists  to  a iioculiar  organ 
contained  within  the  skull,  intermediate  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  coid, 
upon  the  summit  of  wliich  it  stands. 
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as  the  lieart  cooperates  Avith  them:  so  grand  and  uniyersal  is  the 
eternal  fiat  that  nothing  shall  exist  for  itself  alone,  but  only  as  the 
husband  or  the  wife  of  some  other  thing ; that  the  unions  of  each  pair 
shall  be  followed  by  the  development  and  sustentation  of  some  form  or 
mode  of  life ; that  celibacy  shall  be  infertility,  and  estrangement  a 
gateway  for  death.  Until  the  two  organs  are  conjoined  in  comple- 
mentary action,  by  the  lungs  drawing  breath,  the  grand  drama  of 
existence  does  not  commence.  In  the  womb,  life  exists  pnly  in  potency. 
Marriage  is  everywhere  the  real  beginning;  and  there  are  no  real 
beginnings  without  it.* 

46.  It  is  not  to  bo  imagined  that  the  heart  and  lungs  do  the  whole 
work  of  life.  Just  as  marriage,  which  has  for  its  physical  end  the 
sustentation  of  the  hmnan  race,  requires  for  its  effectuation  a variety  of 
subsidiary  and  contributive  conditions,  so  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of 
the  body  by  the  heart  and  lungs,  which  is  a representative  of  marriage 
and  its  object,  demands  (intennediately  through  the  neiTOUS  centre)  the 
contributive  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  skin,  the  liver,  and  other 
organs.  And  more  than  this : if  the  action  of  any  one  of  them  become 
deranged,  neither  heart  nor  lungs  can  do  their  work  for  them ; just 
as  with  complex  machinery,  whei’e,  if  a single  wheel  be  thrown  ‘ out  of 
gear,’  the  coordination  of  actions  is  so  interfered  with  that  the  whole 
apparatus  comes  to  a stand.  Every  organ  of  the  body  is  in  league 
with  every  other  organ.  Every  one  of  them  has  its  own  peculiar  pro- 
vince and  vocation,  but  is  in  treaty  at  the  same  moment,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  every  other.  Nothing  is  proper  to  any  member  in  this 
unique  and  truly  royal  society  that  does  not  go  forth  in  turn  for  the 
interest  and  advantage  of  that  society.  Local  benefits  immediately 
become  public  ones ; what  injures  in  one  part,  is  a calamity  to  the 
whole.  ‘ The  cardinal  life  of  every  organ,’  says  Swedenborg, — ‘ the 
excellency  of  its  life  over  other  organs, — consists  in  the  fact,  that  what- 
ever it  has  of  its  own,  still  in  a wider  sense  belongs  to  the  community ; 
and  whatever  afterwards  results  from  the  community  to  the  organ,  is 
the  only  individual  property  which  the  latter  claims.’  It  is  not  that 
the  heart  and  lungs  are  all,  but  that  life  is  preeminently  effectuated 
through  them;  the  cessation  of  their  activity,  or  of  the  activity  of 
either  of  them,  being  also,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  most  usual  and 
imminent  cause  of  death.  So  far  from  any  one  organ,  or  set  of  organs, 
being  autocratic,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  scope  of  the  natural 

* See  the  beautiful  description  of  the  Manuage  of  the  Heart  and  Lung.s,  in 
Swedenborg’s  ‘Animal  Kingdom,’  i.,  398. 
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history  of  tlie  human  body  more  ■wonderful  than  the  sympathy  and 
concurrent  energy  of  its  various  parts,  unless  it  be  the  fine  illustrative 
analogy  afforded  in  the  relation  of  the  se7ises,  as  intimated  to  our  daily 
consciousness.  Not  one  of  the  senses  can  be  exercised  without  suggest- 
ing to  the  mind  acts  and  objects  which  belong  to  one  or  more  of  their 
colleagues ; and  the  highest  pleasures  we  enjoy  through  their  medium, 
are  those  which  result  from  our  bemg  able  to  use  some  two  or 
three  of  them  at  once.  The  waterfall,  we  love  not  only  to  see,  but  to 
bear;  and  not  only  to  hear,  but  to  see:  the  eye  helps  the  palate  to 
the  higher  enjojnnents  of  food,  and  the  nose  to  be  more  gratified  with 
the  smell  of  flowers  ; who  ever  looks  on  the  smooth  cheek  of  a little 
child,  without  secldng  an  enhanced  pleasure  in  patting  it ! True  science 
is  never  science  only.  On  the  same  principle  commences  all  ti'ue  inves- 
tigation. To  know  any  single  and  individual  thing  thoroughly,  it 
needs  that  we  gather  instruction  concerning  it  from  all  things.  To 
learn  the  true  nature  of  a primrose,  we  must  incpiiro  of  firs  and  palm- 
trees,  and  every  other  plant  that  springs  forth  from  the  earth’s  bosom. 
Pi’om  the  same  facts,  brought  to  bear  in  yet  another  direction,  may  we 
learn  how  it  is  that  nndne  indulgence  in  any  sensuality  enslaves  the 
whole  being,  and  gradually  chains  a man’s'jcvory  thought  and  wish  to 
tlie  adopted  habit  of  the  sense  given  way  to. 

47.  In  the  full  sense  of  the  tenn,  Nespiration  is  a far  grander 
performance  than  the  mere  inhalation  of  fresh  air  through  the  ah- 
passages.  Essentially,  it  is  concurrent  and  coextensive  with  the  Circu- 
lation, so  that  its  scat  is  the  entire  fabric.  Numbers  of  animals  have 
no  lungs,  commonly  so  called;  many  have  no  special  respiratory  organs 
whatever.  I’liey  In-eathe,  nevertheless.  Such,  for  example,  are  jelly- 
fishes, and  the  lowest  forms  of  cmstacea.  In  these,  respiration  takes 
place  through  the  medium  of  the  sJem.  Not  that  this  is  a new  arrange- 
ment for  the  pnr2)ose  of  breathing,  now  for  the  first  time  met  \rith. 
Animals  possessing  a special  apparatus,  have  cutaneous  resjjmation ; 
man  has  it,  in  a slight  degree.  Here,  however,  it  is  only  auxiliary ; 
whereas  in  the  jelly-fishes  it  stands  in  lieu  of  the  jralmonaiy  kind,  and 
the  creature  depends  ujion  it  alone.  The  mechamsm  of  resjiiration  in 
animals  possessing  lungs,  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  highest 
develojmient  of  a respiratory  a2)paratus.  It  holds  the  first  place  because 
it  is  the  mechanism  by  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen  can  be 
taken  into  the  system.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the 
two  kinds ; it  is  a difference  simply  of  idgour  and  comifieteness,  the 
oxygen  being  admitted  over  an  immensely  larger  surface  in  lungs  than 
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ivheu  it  has  to  make  its  way  through  tlie  integuments.  Tlie  iwsition 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which,  like  its  form,  is  most  curiously 
diversified  in  different  creatures,  is,  generally  spealring,  regulated  by 
the  medium  in  which  the  animal  is  intended  to  live — on  land,  or  in 
water.  Terrestrial  animals,  inhaling  air  from  the  atmosphere, 
have  internal  breathing  apparatus ; acpiatic  animals,  collecting  it  from 
the  water,  have  the  apparatus  in  or  near  the  surface.  By  virtue  of 
these  arrangements,  neither  class  of  animal  can  endure  exchange  of 
natural  location.  The  bird  and  the  mammal  drown  if  submerged  in 
water ; the  fish  drowns  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Tliis  is,  in  the 
foi-mcr  case,  because  water  cannot  funiish  an  adecjuate  supply  of  atmos- 
pheric air ; in  the  latter,  because  the  respiratoiy  organs,  from  their 
external  position,  rapidly  become  dry  by  evaporation.  Aquatic  animals 
which  have  them  partially  covered,  live  longer  out  of  water  than  those 
wliich  have  them  exposed.  The  activity  of  life,  in  aquatic  as  well  as  in 
terrestrial  animals,  is  universally  in  the  ratio  of  the  development  of 
their  respiratory  apparatus.  Tlie  energetic  habits  of  fishes,  and  the 
higher  Crustacea,  such  as  crabs  and  lobsters,  correspond  with  the  higher 
development  of  their  breathing  organs ; the  comparatively  sluggish  life 
of  the  mollusca,  the  annelida,  and  the  branchial  amphibia,  corresponds 
with  the  accompanying  lower  development.  A creature  possessing 
both  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  respiration,  but  able  to  live  by  cutaneous 
respiration  only,  if  prevented  from  breathing  through  the  lungs,  sinks 
into  the  sluggishness  and  inactivity  which  characterise  the  animals  it  is 
then  levelled  with  in  regard  to  qualification  for  breathing.* 

48.  By  respiration,  accordingly,  in  the  complete  idea  of  the  process, 
and  however  effectuated,  whether  by  lungs  or  other  aj^paratus,  or  cuta- 
neously,  oxygen  is  introduced  to  every  part,  and  carbon  removed  from 
every  part.  Tlie  chemical  process  which  goes  on  during  the  fonnation 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  which  the  carbon  is  carried  away,  is  attended 
by  the  extrication  of  ‘ annual  heat.’  Here,  then,  are  three  pui*poses 
served : — renovation  of  the  blood,  purification  of  it,  and  sustentation  of 
temperature.  Not  that  ‘animal  heat,’  even  as  commonly  so  understood, 
comes  exclusively  of  the  combustion  concurrent  with  respiration.  The 
evolution  of  anhnal  heat  is  largely  dependent  on  the  nervous  energy. 
The  lower  the  nervous  energy  of  an  animal,  the  lower  is  its  temperature  ; 
the  higher  the  neiwous  energy,  the  higher  is  its  temperature.  It  is  not 

* See  for  illustrations,  an  excellent  paper  on  Respiration,  by  Dr.  Sibson,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  vol  xvii 
1850.  ’ 
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the  larger  or  smaller  neryous  system  irliich  is  thus  operative,  but  the 
higher  or  lower  nervous  energy.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  large  work  on 
Comparative  Physiology,  gives  every  kind  of  proof  and  illustration. 
l\Ir.  Newport’s  papers  on  the  Temperature  and  Respiration  of  Insects, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1835  and  1837,  may 
also  be  usefully  consulted.  ‘ Animal  heat,’  in  the  popular  use  of  the 
phrase,  is  not  anunal  heat  after  all ; what  is  so  termed  by  the  physio- 
logists is  as  purely  ‘ mineral  ’ heat  as  any  that  radiates  from  inanimate 
fire  or  candle.  Animal  heat,  properly  so  called,  is  the  zeal  which  ui’ges 
tlie  creature  to  the  active  exercise  of  its  powers.  There  could  not  be  a 
particle  in  the  liody  of  ■\vhat  is  commonly  but  erroneously  so  designated, 
if  the  Divine  Life  did  not  already  warm  it  with  this,  the  true  animal 
heat;  that  which  the  mere  combustion  of  oxygen  and  carbon  intro- 
duces, is  but  supplementary  and  contingent.  Under  all  phenomena  lies 
a profounder  cause  than  chemistry  or  ajiatomy  can  point  out;  the 
Divine  Infe  everywhere  takes  the  initiative ; the  apparent  causes  are 
secondary,  and  arc  operative  only  as  resting  on  it  as  a substratum.  It 
should  bo  noted,  too,  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  being, 
the  more  do  these  api)arent  scientific  causes  seem  disused.  While,  for 
instance,  the  higher  animals  have  their  blood  propelled  by  the  muscular 
engine  we  call  the  heart,  in  many  of  the  lower  kinds,  and  in  plants, 
ihcrc  is  no  snch  engine ; the  circulation  goes  on  nevertheless.  Besides 
the  ^HrtSi'-chcmical  use  of  the  air  in  rc.spiration,  there  is  a use  in  the 
mechanical  act  of  lircathing  it.  There  is  no  life  where  there  is  no 
motion,  and  there  is  no  vital  motion  but  where  Air  is  passing  to  and 
fro,  or  indirectly  actuating.  The  limgs  are  the  first  to  move  under  its 
impulse ; the  heart  beats  time  to  them  ; the  brain  falls  as  often  as  we 
inspire,  and  rises  with  every  expiration.  In  a child  under  twm  years 
old,  the  latter  may  be  felt  as  ^ilaiuly  as  the  pulse.  Place  your  hand  low 
down  on  the  body,  and  there  too  is  found  constant  and  consentaneous 
movement  with  the  lungs.  Respii’ation,  in  a word,  keeps  everything  on 
the  move,  and  as  soon  as  it  ceases,  comes  the  stagnation  of  death. 

49.  Respiration  does  more  yet  than  bring  in  oxygen  and  carry 
away  carbon,  and  subserve  the  maintenance  of  vital  waimth.  It  is 
itself  a positive  feeder  of  the  body,  with  good  aliment  or  with  bad, 
according  to  the  land  of  atmosphere  we  inhale.  The  air  is  no  mere 
compound  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  as  such.  ‘ It  is  a jiroduct 
elaborated  from  all  the  Idngdoms  of  nature ; the  seasons  are  its  educa- 
tion ; it  is  jiassed  through  the  fingers  of  every  herb  and  tree.  Whoever 
looks  upon  it  as  one  universal  thing,  is  like  a dreamer  playing  with  the 
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words  animal  kingdom,  vegetable  kingdom,  and  so  fortb,  and  forgetting 
that  each  com2:)riscs  many  genera,  inmmierable  species,  and  individuals 
many  times  immmerable.  The  air  is  a cellarage  of  aerial  wines,  the 
heaven  of  the  spirits  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  w'hich  are  safely  kept 
there  till  called  for  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  The  assumption  that  the 
oxygen  is  the  all,  is  ungrateful  for  the  inhabitant  of  any  land  whose 
fields  are  fresh  services  of  fragrance  from  county  to  county,  and  from 
year  to  year.’  All  the  virtues  of  the  ground  and  of  vegetation  are  in 
the  atmosphere  liy  exhalation : it  is  a kind  of  solution  of  some  of  every- 
thing that  the  world  contains,  and  from  it,  as  from  a fountain,  all  come 
into  the  lungs  and  circulation.  Not  only  does  man  live  in  the  world, 
but  the  world,  as  to  its  essences,  is  contained  within  himself,  literally  as 
well  as  correspondentially.  Tims  is  our  assertion  not  a meaningless 
one,  that  all  nature  subsicUses  and  ministers  to  the  blood.  The  ruins 
of  the  air,  when  chemistry  has  pulverised  it,  may  be  no  more  than  what 
a brief  fornrala  of  Eoman  letters  and  Arabic  numerals  will  express ; 
but  its  influence  on  us,  while  unmolested,  comes  of  a compositeness  that 
no  art  can  emulate.  ‘Change  of  air’  is^  sometliiug  more  to  the  sick 
man  than  change  of  oxygen ; and  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture  are 
the  dark,  sad  mysteries  of  air-conveyed  infections,  and  the  endless  evils 
produced  by  confined,  ill-ventilated  abiding  places.  Dirty  air  is  the 
source  of  incomparably  greater  evils  than  dirty  water.  Many  com- 
plaints we  are  least  apt  to  attribute  to  it,  take  their  rise,  without  douljt, 
in  shut-up  bed-rooms,  and  other  domestic  stagnant  air-pools,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  were  they  but  visible,  would  fill  us  with  horror  and 
disgust.  The  body  is  not  the  only  sufferer  from  impure  air.  Though 
vice  and  pure  air  may  be  found  in  company,  virtue  and  foul  air  are 
incompatible.  The  temper  of  a public  meeting  is  often  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  air  which  it  is  breathing ; to  talk  of  a ‘ moral 
atmosphere’  is  not  altogether  a flgure  of  speech.  To  the  extreme  and 
disgusting  foulness  of  the  air  which  they  commonly  breathe,  is,  probably, 
to  be  referred  much  of  the  indulgence  of  the  poor  in  strong  drink, 
especially  ardent  spirits.  They  take  it  as  a necessity,  claimed  by  nature 
as  a kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  offensive  and  pernicious  action  of  bad 
smells.  The  best  temperance  agent  that  can  be  got  is  a clean  and  well- 
ventilated  home.  No  ti'aining,  however  skilfully  conducted,  no  dieting 
or  tec-totalism,  however  rigid  or  prolonged,  can  bring  a man  into  good 
condition,  cither  of  body  or  mind,  so  long  as  be  is  condemned  to  breathe 
an  impure  atmosphere.  Sanitary  associations  do  well  in  teaching  that 
the  life  is  the  blood,  and  that  without  pure  air,  healthy  blood  is  but  a 
name. 
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50.  The  particular  mode  iu  which  the  air  ministers  to  plant-VdQ  is 
found  in  the  history  of  the  growth  or  development  of  the  vegetable 
structime.  The  great  mass  of  the  vegetable  fabric  is  derived,  not  from 
the  soil,  but  from  the  air  which  bathes  the  leaves.  Tlie  strictly 
‘ mineral  ’ part  of  its  food,  as  lime,  silica,  and  potash,  it  undoubtedly 
sucks  from  the  earth,  whence  the  value  of  manures,  and  the  difference 
produced  by  ‘ good  ’ and  ‘ bad  ’ soils ; but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  aumionia  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  essentially  lives. 
Much,  indeed,  of  what  it  proximately  procures  from  underground  is 
virtually  atmospheric,  because  previously  carried  thither  by  the  rain. 
Thousands  of  plants  have  no  connexion  whatever  Avith  the  earth,  but 
grow  upon  the  surface  of  other  plants.  Such  arc  the  beautiful  aerial 
dowers  called  Orchidaccw,  which,  in  their  wild  state,  live  from  first  to 
last  on  the  trees  of  their  native  forests,  and  demand  an  unitative  loca- 
tion when  brought  into  our  hothouses  and  conservatories.  They  are 
not  like  the  mislctoe,  parasites, — thieves  of  the  substance  of  the  tree 
they  perch  upon, — but  simply  ‘ epiphytes,’  bird-like  lodgers  among  the 
branches.  Dendrohium,  Epidendron,  Dendrolirion,  arc  names  inge- 
niously descriptive  of  their  nature.  Essentially,  without  doubt,  they 
feed  ns  terrestrial  plants  do, — indebted  largely  to  the  various  decaying 
organic  matters  which  accumulate  round  about  them,  lioth  of  animal 
and  vegetable  origin.  Lifted,  however,  as  they  arc,  so  far  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  they  shew  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  how 
independently  of  direct  connexion  w ith  it  vegetable  existence  may  be 
maintained,  and  how  thoroughly  at  home  it  may  be  in  the  atmosphere. 
Some  species  of  Orchidaccce,  ealhid  Air-plants,  find  in  it  their  entire 
nourishment.*  MHuit  epiphytes  are  in  the  air,  Algaj  are  in  the  water, 
drawing  from  it  their  chief  supplies ; for  their  roots,  so  called,  are  little 
more  than  organs  of  adhesion.  Not  wdiolly  so,  since  many  sheiv  a 
decided  preference ' for  certain  kinds  of  rock,  and  for  the  branches  of 
certain  other  Alga',  seated  upon  which,  they  attain  higher  perfection. 
Under  the  influence  of  light,  the  leaves,  both  of  terrestrial  and  aerial 
plants,  become  the  seats  at  once  of  respiration  and  assimilation.  If 
leaves  be  not  developed  (as  in  the  cactus),  their  place  is  supplied  by  the 
tender  green  skin  of  the  general  sin-face,  which  is  then  so  modified  as 
to  perfonn  the  foliar  functions.  Carbon,  ammonia,  and  water,  are  taken 

* The  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees  iu  tropical  Brazil,  Mr.  Gardner  telLs 
us,  aboimd  not  only  with  Orchidacea?,  but  with  BromeliaceK,  Tillandsias,  Ferns, 
and  various  climbing  species  of  Begonia, — all,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the 
Atmosphere, 
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up,  and  oxygen  is  set  free.  Hence  the  leaves  are  well  styled  the 
‘ lungs  ’ of  plants ; the  lungs,  for  their  part,  being  animal  trees  clothed 
with  representative  foliage.  The  leafless  plants  may  be  compared  with 
the  annuals  whose  respiration  is  wholly  cutaneous.  To  enable  respu’a- 
tion  to  take  place,  the  cuticle  of  every  leaf  is  pierced  with  innumerable 
pores,  well  called  by  the  vegetable  anatomist,  stomates,  since  mouths 
they  are,  both  in  foi-m  and  office.  The  most  ordinary  microscope  will 
bring  them  into  view,  and  shew  a wonderful  variety  in  their  figure. 

51.  Absorbing  carbon,  and  liberating  oxygen,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  the  animal  process  of  respiration,  plants  are  the  great  puiifiers  of 
the  atmosphere  as  regards  animals.  Tlie  only  exception  to  then-  use  in 
this  respect  occurs  in  the  fungi.  What  animal  respnation  exhales, 
vegeta1)le  respiration  consimies,  and  vice  versd.  There  is,  however, 
always  some  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  coiu’se  of  disengage- 
ment from  plants,  especially  at  night,  when  also  they  absorb  oxygen. 
On  this  is  founded  the  popular  notion,  so  umnensely  exaggerated,  that 
plants  kept  m a bed-room  are  injurious  to  the  sleeper.  Plants,  by 
then.’  assimilation,  pmify  the  air  much  more  than  by  their  respiration 
they  vitiate  it.  They  are  breathers  at  once  for  their  own  interests,  and 
for  those  of  animals.  Plants  live  by  animals,  and  animals  by  plants. 
Tlie  girdling  and  encircling  air,  their  common  property,  is  that  which 
tnfly  makes  the  whole  world  Idn.  ‘ Tlie  carbonic  acid  with  which  our 
breathing  fills  the  ah’,  to-morrow  will  be  spreading  north  and  south, 
and  striving  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world.  The  date-trees  that  grow 
round  the  foimtains  of  the  Nile  will  drink  it  in  by  their  leaves ; the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  will  take  of  it  to  add  to  their  stature ; the  coco-nuts 
of  Tahiti  will  grow  licher  on  it ; the  lotus-plants,  will  change  it  into 
flowers.  Contrariwise,  the  oxygen  we  are  taldng  in  was  distilled  for 
us,  some  little  time  ago,  by  the  magnolias  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  the 
gi’eat  trees  that  sldrt  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  The  rhododen- 
drons of  the  Himalayas  contributed  to  it,  the  roses  and  myrtles  of 
Cashmere,  the  einnamon  and  clove-trees  of  the  Spice  Islands.’  In 
recognising  this  fine  use  of  plants  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  over-estimate  it.  The  pi’imary  use  of  plants  is 
to  supply  food;  the  pm-ification  of  the  air  is  but  a subordinate  use, 
since  for  every  kindness  they  do  to  the  lungs'  of  animals,  there  are  a 
thousand  done  to  their  stomachs. 

52.  In  the  fact  that  vegetation  piu’ifies  the  air  by  absorbing  from  it 
what  is  deleterious,  resides  a capital  argument  against  intra-mural 
interments.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  beautiful,  time-honoured, 
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and  'world-'wide  practice  of  shelteiing  graves  with  trees,  and  adommg 
them  with  flowers,  is  attended  by  valuable  sanitary  results,  such  as  ai*e 
wholly  precluded  when  bmials  are  made  amid  streets  and  houses. 
While  the  sight  of  evergreen  trees,  and  of  flowers  in  then-  season, 
soothes  and  consoles  the  mhid,  by  virtue  of  then-  associations  and 
emblematic  teachings,  the  atmosphere  is  improved  and  renovated : so 
true  it  is  that  whatever  is  practically  wise,  is  always  in  keepmg  with 
what  is  poetically  beautiful,  and  an  exemj)lification  of  it.  Many  of  the 
trees  wliich  poetical  intiution  has  pronoimced  appropriate  to  the  side  of 
the  sepulchre,  by  reason  of  their  evergreen  or  other  symbolical  charac- 
ters, are  precisely  such  as  scientific  design  would  approve.  Witness 
the  arbor-'S’itie,  the  Oriental  cyjiress,  and  certain  kinds  of  Coniferie ; all 
of  them  more  or  less  narrow  and  conical  in  fomi,  neither  covering  a 
large  space  irith  their  liranches,  nor  castmg  too  much  shade  when  the 
sun  shines,  and  freely  admitting  the  air  and  liglit.  Tlie  beauty  of  the 
cypress-planted  cemeteries  of  the  Turks  is  well  known.  At  Constanti- 
nople the  chief  promenade  for  Europeans  is  the  cemetery  of  Pera, 
delightfully  placed  on  a hill-side,  and  abounding  with  this  handsome  tree. 
‘ At  Scutari,’  bliss  Pardoc  tells  us,  ‘ preferred  by  the  ’Turks  to  all  other 
burial-places,  because  of  certain  comfortable  superstitions  connected 
with  it,  a forest  of  the  finest  Xyiness  extends  over  an  inmrense  space, 
clothing  hill  and  valley,  and  seen  far  off  at  sea, — an  object  at  once 
striking  and  magnificent.’  In  the  cemetery  appropriated  to  the  Arme- 
nians, instead  of  the  cypress,  the  Acacia  is  the  prevaihng  tree.  Marble 
is  good,  but  waving  boughs  arc  better : it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
certain  indications  of  progress  in  real,  practical  science,  when  town 
Inirial-gi-ounds  shall  be  abolished  for  the  sake  of  rural  cemeteries  like 
gardens ; Avherever  such  have  been  fonnecl,  they  have  been  regarded 
with  satisfaction,  and  then-  general  establishment  would  unquestionably 
lead  to  a marked  diminution  of  average  mortality,  by  removing  a deadly 
evil. 
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53.  Reviewing  these  various  and  wonderful  processes,  we  cannot 
fail  to  obseiwe  how,  in  its  every  phase  and  expression,  tlic  great  sign 
and  certificate  of  life  is  Motion.  Usefully,  then,  may  we  pause  upon 
the  consideration  of  it  as  a kind  of  summary  and  continent  of  A ital 
phenomena.  Nothing  exists  independently  of  motion  as  its  cause  ; by 
reason,  likewise,  of  motion,  all  things  hold  together  and  preserve  them 
fonn.  ‘ Passive  life,’  sometimes  spoken  of,  is  a contradiction  in  temis ; 
certain  states  of  being  may  be  relatively  passive,  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  passivity.  In  no  case  a state  ipso  facto,  passivity  is 
cvcrj’where  an  incident  of  motion,  consequently  to  be  referred  to  motion, 
and  to  be  exjfiaincd  by  motion.  Doubtless  there  is  great  diversity  in 
the  degree  and  amount  of  motion ; also  in  its  manifestation  to  the  eye. 
■\Ve  must  not  confound  it  Avith  moving  cibont.  Motion,  ordinarily  so 
c.illcd,  implAing  A'isible  change  of  place  and  position,  and  furnishing  us 
with  ideas  of  time,  does  not  comprise  the  All  of  motion.  There  is 
motion  which  no  eye  can  perceive, — motion  Avhich  we  are  made  aAvare 
of  only  by  witnessing  its  results.  Of  this  kind,  indeed,  is  the  chief 
part ; the  most  wonderful  and  efficient  movements  in  the  world  are 
tliose  which  proceed  in  secrecy  and  silence.*  The  feebler  and  briefer 
the  exhibition  of  motion,  especially  the  latter,  the  lower  is  the  expres- 
sion of  life ; the  more  energetic  and  continuous  it  is,  the  higher  is  the 
that  apart  from  structure,  motion  is  a criterion  of  vital  excel- 
lence, of  course  under  the  reservation  that  the  quality  of  life  depends 
primarily  and  essentially  upon  its  End ; else  would  the  sea  be  more 

* Robert  Boyle  has  an  essay,  well  known  to  the  curious,  ‘On  the  gi-eat  effect 
of  Languid  and  Unheeded  Motion.’  See,  in  particular,  chapters  viii  and  ix 
F 
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living  than  a plant ; and  a watch,  or  other  piece  of  self-acting  mechan- 
ism, commend  itself  as  of  nobler  nature  than  many  animals.  Inanimaie 
as  it  is,  the  watch,  by  reason  of  these  relations,  excites  agreeable  ideas 
of  life,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent ; while  by  tlie  child  and 
tlie  savage,  unacquainted  with  its  construction,  it  is  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  ‘ alive  ! ’ Experience  rectifies  the  error,  but  vindicates  the 
principle  upon  which  the  mistaken  judgment  was  entertained. 

54.  Animals,  as  holding  the  highest  offices  in  the  eeonomy  of  crea- 

tion, therefore  the  noblest  forms,  and  the  highest  degrees  of  life,  pre- 
sent in  their  various  history  the  completest  examples  of  vital  motion. 
Their  movements  arc  both  internal  and  external.  The  great  internal 
movement  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  its  familiar  token,  the 
beating  of  the  heart.  This  is  the  circumstance  on  Avhich  the  very  name 
of  Life  is  founded;  its  luoximatc  root,  the  Anglo-Saxon /yiio?!.,  ‘to 
live,’  being  ultimately  connected  with  the  Arabic  liih,  the  heart,  or  the 
congenerous  Hebrew  name  for  that  organ,  leh.  Literally,  therefore, 
‘life’  means  ‘the  heart’;  a fact  beautifully  in  unison  with  the  great 
fundamental  truth,  alike  of  religion  and  philosophy,  that  Life  is  Love. 
It  is  for  etymologists  to  determine  how  far  the  law  of  transposition  of 
letters  may  or  may  not  show  ‘lub’  and  ‘life’  in  the  Greek  word  (fi'iX-iu, 
‘ 1 love.’  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  a heart,  jfiaced  in  the  midst  of  a 
censer  of  tlame,  for  the  hicrogly[)h  of  heaven,  the  source  to  the  world, 
as  the  heart  is  to  the  body,  of  all  activity  and  life.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  verify  that  the  life  of  the  body  consists  in  its  internal  move- 
ments, How  painful  to  sit  perfectly  still,  even  for  a few  minutes,  as 
when  having  one’s  likeness  taken  by  ])hotography  ! The  pci'for)uers  in 
tableaux  vivans  and  phistiques  lind'that  to  play  at  statues  is  tlio 

hardest  trial  of  human  nature.  Hependent  on  the  circulation,  and  less 
admired  only  hecausc  of  its  deep  privacy,  is  that  wonderful  and  inces- 
sant flux  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the  body  which  has  been  described 
above,  and  which  led  the  genius  of  Cuvier  to  compare  it  to  a whirlpool, 
an  intense  and  unceasing  stream,  into  which  new  matter  is  for  ever 
flowing,  and  from  which  the  old  is  as  steadily  moving  out. 

55.  E.xternal  moA'ement  culminates  in  the  grand  prerogative  of 
/ocomotion,  the  highest  terrene  presentation  of  the  great  omnipresent 
law  of  Attraction, — the  law  which,  under  the  fonmda  and  name  of 
chemical  affinity,  brings  together  the  atoms  of  the  pebble ; and  which, 
at  the  other  extreme  of  creation,  under  the  fonnula  and  name  of  Love, 
impels  all  creatures  towards  what  they  have  need  of  or  desire.  Where 
there  is  the  greatest  capacity  for  locomotion,  there  also  is  Ingenuity  at 
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its  maximum.  Tlie  animals  which  possess  least  of  the  constructive 
instinct  are  the  slow-paccd  reptiles;  the  expei-test  artizans  in  the 
world,  are  the  birds  and  flying  insects, — man,  of  course,  excepted,  who 
has  more  capacity  than  either ; not,  indeed,  of  the  same  nature,  nor 
cor|ioreal  at  all,  but  derived  from  the  very  iilstrmiients  which  prove  his 
ingenuity  also  the  highest — his  railways  and  his  ships. 

56.  As  in  the  animal  kingdom,  so  in  the  vegetable.  Plants,  quies- 
cent as  they  appear,  depend  for  their  existence  on  the  motion  of  the 
juices  contained  within  their  substance;  the  force  mth  which  the  sap  flows 
onwards  when  the  plant  is  in  full  vigour,  is  like  the  rush  of  a little  river ; 
even  in  winter,  when  visible  expressions  of  vitality  are  suspended,  motion 
is  still  going  on,  though  languidly  ; the  process  of  development  is  never 
entirely  arrested ; in  the  season  of  deepest  torpidity,  a slight  enlarge- 
ment of  the  buds,  in  preparation  for  the  spring,  is  still  to  be  observed. 
"U  ere  we  endowed  with  eyesight  adequately  fine,  and  w'ere  the  integu- 
ments and  tissues  of  jflants  made  transparent,  we  should  see  in  every 
twig  and  leaf  of  every  plant  the  most  energetic  and  persevering 
activity ; as  by  means  of  a glass  hive  we  may  watch  at  our  leisure  the 
W'orldng  of  its  indefatigable  little  townsfolk.  One  class  of  internal 
movements  in  plants  does  actually  allow  of  observation,  just  as  in 
certain  leptiles,  as  the  frog’,  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  cii’culation  of 
the  blood-corpuscles.  T^^ien  a small  portion  of  the  cuticle  of  the 
Vallisneria  is  submitted  to  a sufficient  magnifying  powder,  in  the  in- 
terior of  every  one  of  its  delicate  cells  there  is  seen  a beautiful  swdm- 
niing  procession  of  little  globules,  round  and  round,  sometimes  faster, 
sometimes  slower,  till  the  vitality  of  the  fragment  is  exliausted.  A 
similar  motion  has  been  noticed  in  many  other  plants,  terrestrial  as 
well  as  aquatic,  and  probably  it  is  general.  Even  the  external  move- 
ment of  plants,  induced  by  the  appulse  of  the  Avind,  notwithstanding 
its  purely  extraneous  origin,  is  a highly  important  circumstance  of  their 
economy.  It  is  evident  that  the  boughs  of  trees  are  so  aiTangad,  and 
the  leaves  of  plants  in  general  so  distributed  and  poised,  as  to  admit  of 
the  swaying  and  fluttering  which  the  wind  promotes ; and  that  benefit 
results  from  such  movement,  corresponding,  as  it  does,  to  the  exercise 
of  their  liinbs  by  animals,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  doubt.  How 
different  the  condition  of  the  captives  in  our  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories, debarred  from  every  opportunity  of  movement,  compared  with 
that  of  the  glad,  free  trees,  waving  throughout  the  year  in  the  breezes 
of  the  open  countiy  ! As  exercise  gives  strength  and  solidity  to  the 
animal  fabric,  so  do  the  vegetable  denizens  of  the  fields  and  hills  wax 
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sturdy  through  the  agitation  of  their  branches.  When  Homer  would 
indicate  niinsnal  strength  and  toughness  in  his  heroes’  spearshafts,  he 
calls  them  555,  ‘ wind-nurtured ’ or  ‘wind-hardened.’  ‘Pine- 

trees,’  says  the  prince  of  arborists,  ‘ in  thick  woods,  where  the  high 
winds  have  not  free  access  to  shake  them,  grow  tall  and  slender,  but 
not  strong  ; while  others,  placed  in  open  fields,  and  frecpicntly  shaken 
by  strong  blasts,  have  not  only  thiclc  and  sturdy  stems,  but  strike  deep 
root,  and  raise  beautiful  and  spreading  branches.* 

57.  Astronomy,  chemistry,  meteorology,  though  their  subjects  be- 
long to  an  entirely  different  province  of  being,  find,  like  physiology, 
that  all  their  phenomena  commence  in  motion.  Not  only  has  it  been 
])lacod  beyond  a doubt  that  the  group  of  worlds  which  includes  our 
own  is  advancing  through  the  heavens,  but  it  has  been  dctcrniiued  in 
what  direction  it  moves,  and  within  certain  limits,  what  is  the  velocity 
of  its  motion.  If  true  of  one  system  of  sun  and  planets,  it  must  be 
true  of  all.  Every  star  that  we  espy  is  unquestionably  rolling  onwards, 
and  cai-rying  with  it  the  spheres  to  which  it  is  the  local  orb  of  day,  the 
immeasurable  altitude  alone  preventing  the  eye  from  pursuing;  as 
when  from  the  brow  of  a lofty  clilf  by  the  sea  we  discern  far-distant 
ships  that  we  know  by  their  si)rcad  canvas  to  be  sailing,  but  which  the 
extreme  remoteness  makes  a]>pear  to  be  at  anchor.  ‘ If  we  imagine,’ 
says  Hund)uldt,  ‘.as  in  a vision  of  the  fancy,  the  acuteness  of  our 
senses  iireternaturally  sharpened,  even  to  the  extreme  limits  of  teles- 
eui)ie  vision,  and  incidents  which  arc  sejiarated  by  vast  intervals  of 
time,  compressed  into  a day,  or  an  hour,  everything  like  rest  in  special 
existence  will  forthwith  disaitpear.  Wo  shall  find  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  the  fixed  stars  commoved  in  groups  in  different  directions ; 
nebuhe  drawing  hither  .and  thither,  like  cosmic  clouds ; the  milky-way 
breaking  up  in  particular  parts,  and  its  veil  rent;  motion  in  every  part 
of  the  vault  of  heaven.’  It  is  the  .motion  of  our  own  little  planet  Avhicli 
chiefiy  adorns  the  sky  with  its  varied  splendours,  as  sunrise  and  sunset, 
and  the  shining  .and  stately  march  of  the  constellations.  Of  the  agita- 
tion of  its  enveloping  atmosphere  come  the  winds  for  health  of  body, 
and  the  magnificent  scenery  of  cloud-land  for  delight  of  soul;  the 
]-ain,  the  tempest,  the  Aurora,  meteors,  and  those  str.ange  ‘ fiery  tears 
of  the  sky  ’ which  we  tenn  ‘falling  stars,’  announce  over  again  that  the 
realms  of  aerial  space,  all  still  and  passive  as  they  seem,  are  yet  realms 
of  unresting  life.  The  very  suhstcnice  of  the  caith  is  evei  moving;  the 
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interior  is  incessantly  indneing  changes  upon  the  exterior ; waves  of 
motion  are  continnally  passing  tlirongli,  indicated  liy  tiie  sinking  of  the 
land  in  some  parts  of  the  globe,  and  its  rising  in  others,  so  that  old 
beaches  are  left  inland,  and  old  high-Avatcr  marks  sunk  far  ont  at  sea  : 
hot  springs,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  attest  more  vehemently  still  what 
agitation  there  is  beloAv.  ‘ Could  we  obtain  daily  neivs  of  the  state  of 
the  whole  of  the  earth’s  crust,’  continues  the  author  of  Kosmos,  ‘ Ave 
should  in  all  probability  become  convinced  that  some  point  or  other  of 
its  surface  is  constantly  shaken.’  \ et  all  these  greater  moA'ements  of 
the  earth  s substance  are  but  stupendous  analogues  of  moA^ements  as 
incessantly  going  on  among  its  elements — visible,  acknowledged  moA'^e- 
ments.  What  life  is  there  in  ciystallisation  ! W^hat  energy  in  com- 
bustion ! What  vivacity  in  effervescence  ! True,  some  of  them  are  of 
brief  duration,  if  Ave  look  only  at  a particular  scene  of  their  display ; 
but  taking  the  total  of  the  Avorld,  they  arc  unremitting.  Even  in  a 
given  spot,  they  may  be  indefinitely  2’>rolonged,  like  the  eA’’er-burning 
fire  of  the  Vestal  Virgms,  provided  sufficient  siqiply  of  their  needful 
fuel  be  kept  up.  Animal  moA^ement  itself  could  not  be  continued  Avere 


supplies  of  what  it  depends  on  to  he  Avithheld.  Collectively,  these 
movements  express,  as  we  have  before  styled  it,  the  Life  of  inorganic 
nature.  Under  the  impulse  of  the  sustaining  and  influencing  energy 
of  the  Creator,  every  atom  of  matter  is  full  of  moving  life  ; the  histoiy 
of  eveiy  particle  is  a history  of  change,  and  that  of  the  world  an  ever- 
beginning,  never-concluding  metamoiqihosis. 

^ 58.  The  moving  of  water  is  pecidiarly  like  life.  Hence  the  con- 
tinual application  to  streams  and  fountains,  by  elegant  minds,  of  the 
terms  winch  pertain  primarily  to  their  OAvn  nature.  The  basins  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  it  is  announced,  are  to  be  ‘aZAc  Avith  foimtains  and 
jets ; the  nver  here,  says  the  author  of  Coningsby,  was  ‘ clear  but  for 
tee  dark  sky  it  reflected,  narrow  and  winding,  but  full  of  life' 
Cormnes  dehght  was  in  ‘the  fount  of  Trevi,  whose  abundant  cascade 
a Is  in  the  centre  of  Home,  and  seems  the  life  of  that  tranquil  scene.’ 
irgil  has  flumine  vivo,  ‘in  the  living  current;’  Ovid,  e vivis  fontihus, 
from  the  gushing  fountains.’  Oersted  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the 
Life  of  the  Fountain,  a chapter  as  elegant  in  narrative  as  the  principle 
amved  a.t  is  important.  He  shews  us  that  while  motion  is  the  begin- 
ning of  life.  It  IS  likewise  the  first  principle  of  Beauty.  ‘ What  a rich 
^nety  of  inward  activity  we  beheld,’  he  concludes,  ‘in  that  fountain  ' 
Were  this  to  be  separated  from  it,  all  besides  Avould  leave  but  a faint 
impression.  That  which  is  full  of  life  arouses  it  in  ourselves,  and  this 
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feeling  of  life  appertains  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  beauty.  An 
attempt  to  represent  it  in  painting,  if  it  -Nrere  executed  in  a masterly 
manner,  might  in  some  degree  please  the  eye ; but  the  enjoyment 
■which  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  Of  the  object  would  be  much 
diminished,  because  motion,  lustre,  and  the  play  of  light  can  never  be 
represented  in  a picture.  I have  several  times  seen  ihctiwes  of  foiin- 
tains,  but  the  impression  they  produced  upon  me  was  poor.’  To  give 
in  painting  a sufficient  idea  of  the  ocean,  to  paint  even  rain  or  falling 
snow,  is  well  known  to  be  an  equally  fruitless  effort ; while  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  sketch  a still  expanse  of  flooded  fields,  which,  for  the 
same  reason,  arc  unattractive  and  uninteresting,  and  incapable  of  ex- 
citing ideas  of  beauty.  These,  as  so  lucidly  set  forth  by  the  accom- 
plished Dane,  we  can  realise  only  when  movement  is  either  present  or 
forcibly  inq)licd,  and  thus  only  where  the  idea  of  life  is  secretly  placed 
before  the  soul,  which  loves  it,  and  hungers  for  it,  and  is  depressed 
when  there  is  none  to  bo  seen,  because  of  its  own  innate,  burning 
activity,  llow  beautiful  the  waving  of  the  trees,  and  the  quiver  of 
the  leaves  before  the  wind  !*  With  Avhat  delight  do  we  watch  the 
gliding  of  the  clouds  across  the  sky,  the  heaving  of  the  sea. 

The  river  rushing  o’er  its  pebbled  bed. 

Why  are  we  never  tired  of  looking  upon  the  ocean?  From  land- 
scenery,  however  charming,  after  a while,  the  eye  turns  away,  deli- 
berately and  content ; the  Sea,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  the  whole 
soul  in  immortal  fascination.  The  meadows  and  ferny  lanes,  even  the 
woodland  glades  of  perfect  Spring,  sheeted  with  the  wild  blue  hyacinth, 
and  sparkling  with  the  crimson  lychnis, — even  at  that  earlier  sweet 
season,  when  the  trees,  though  they  have  leaves  upon  them,  give  no 
shade  to  the  chaste  anemones, — we  can  quit  satisfied  ; but  the  beach, 
though  it  offer  nothing  but  high-water  mark  of  withered  wrack,  we 
never  turn  away  from  without  reluctance.  As  in  a glass  we  see  our 
features  reflected,  so  in  the  movement  of  the  waves,  and  their  sound, 
we  recognise  an  image  of  our  life.  So  -vritli  the  movements,  though 
silent,  of  the  clouds,  as,  massively  dark  or  softly  brilliant,  their  swell- 
ing mountains  change,  unite,  separate,  and  unite  again,  unveiling 
infinite  depths  of  calm,  sweet  azure,  or  if  it  be  sunset,  fields  of  clear, 
burning  brightness  that  seem  to  reach  into  heaven  itself.  Looking  at 

* How  largely  the  movement  of  trees  contributes  to  tlieir  picturesquoness, 
may  be  seen  in  Gilpin, -who  indicates  more  than  once  the  fulness,  as  well  as  tho 
nicety  of  his  appreciation  of  its  value.  Forest  Scenery, 
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the  clouds  merely  as  aqueducts,  \xe  miss  the  chief  part  of  their  beauti- 
ful ministry,  which  is  to  fill  the  sky  with  the  idea  of  Life.  Rhymesters 
and  parlour  naturalists  would  have  us  believe  that  sides,  to  be  perfectly 
beautiful,  must  be  ‘ cloudless.’  It  is  not  only  not  trae,  but  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  for  it  to  be  tme.  The  skies  even  of 
Italy  are  not  cloudless,  except  as  in  our  own  countiy,  at  certain 
periods,  and  deiive  their  charm  from  their  transparency  rather  than 
from  cloudlessness.  Clouds  are  to  tlie  heavens  what  human  beings  are 
to  the  earth.  They  dwell  in  them,  and  move  about  in  them,  various  in 
their  aspects  and  their  missions  as  men  and  women ; and  as  of  the 
latter  come  all  the  true  dignity  and  grace  of  earth,  so  of  the  fonner 
comes  every  splendour  that  glorifies  the  sky. 

59.  Things  even  Avhich  are  incapable  of  visible  motion  mainly 
acquire  what  beauty  they  may  present,  from  in  some  way  referring  us 
to  motion.  We  are  so  pleased,  for  instance,  with  the  undulating  outline 
of  distant  hills,  because  they  unroll  before  the  imagination  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  waves,  and  thus  transport  us  into  the  very  presence 
of  life’s  grandest  emblem.  There  is  no  pleasure  derived  from  the  view  i 
of  a mere  flat,  extended  plain,  unless  relieved  by  waving  com  or  the 
movement  of  animals.  These  being  absent,  everything  seems  to  have 
subsided  into  stagnancy,  and  the  pictured  idea  is  death  rather  than 
life.  W e call  it,  without  a libel,  ‘ a dead  level.’  Even  the  shadoAvs 
in  still  water,  depending,  as  they  do,  on  the  most  exquisite  placidity 
of  surface,  are  no  exception,  for  they  seldom  so  powerfully  appeal  as 
when  the  objects  they  depict  are  gently  agitated  by  the  breeze.  Feel- 
ing hoAV  important  it  is  that  life  should  thus  be  presented  to  the  mind 
even  in  scenes  of  the  profomidest  repose,  the  poets  rarely  delineate 
such  without  introducing  some  delicate  allusion  that  shall  suggest  it. 

Homines,  volucresque,  ferasque 
Solverat  alta  quies  : nuUo  cum  mAirmure  sepes 
Immoteque  silent  froudes  ; silet  humidus  a&’  ; 

Sidera  sola  micant. — (Ovid,  Met.  vii.  185-188.) 

‘ Men,  birds,  and  animals  lie  dissolved  in  deep  repose  ; the  murmur  of  the 
Avoods  is  hushed ; the  leaves  are  motionless ; the  humid  air  is  still ; the  stars 
alone  twinkle.' 

Not  that  motion  is  sufficient  to  excite  ideas  of  beauty;  everywhere  in 
nature  there  must  be  a combination  of  tAvo  separate  ideas,  comple- 
mentary to  each  other,  before  we  can  realise  satisfaction  in  the  behold- 
ing ; the  second,  in  the  present  instance,  being  the  idea  of  Repose,  as 
Ave  may  easily  perceive  by  considering  the  movements  of  aninials,  and 
more  particularly,  those  of  man.  SAvimming,  flying,  walking,  are 
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graceful,  and  therefore  pleasing,  only  nhen  we  gather  from  them  ideas 
of  Rest,  such  as  are  conveyed  hy  that  aspect  of  ease  and  security 
resulting  from  a perfectly-felt  balance,  which  characterises  them  Avhen 
nnlahorious  and  unaffected.  Attitudes,  on  the  same  principle,  which 
commend  themselves  as  peculiarly  beautiful  and  graceful,  though  they 
seem  to  depend  for  their  effect  upon  the  exquisite  arrangement  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  derive  the  half  of  it  from  their  flowing,  motion-hinting 
curves. 

GO.  Repose  is  needful  not  only  to  physical  beauty ; it  belongs  as 
largely  to  the  finest  attitudes  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  is  the  state  in 
which  the  imagination  is  most  exquisitely  unfolded.  All  true  genius 
recognises  this.  Shakspere  would  not  let  the  players  ‘ tear  a passion 
to  tatters.’  He  directs  them,  ‘ in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  as  I 
may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a 
temperance  tliat  will  give  it  smoothness.’  ‘ The  turmoil,  the  battle, 
the  tumult  of  the  Iliad,  is  accompanied  hy  the  repose  of  studied 
measure.  Amid  the  carnage  of  men  wo  see  the  gods  tranquil  specta- 
tors, and  when  they  are  in  the  conflict,  Achilles  rests.’  So  in  Art.  The 
same  beautiful  combination  of  action  and  repose  in  nature  which  reflects 
from  the  verses  of  the  poet,  is  the  foremost  quality  of  .the  best  efforts 
of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  The  noblest  and  loveliest  statues  are 
those  whose  pure  white  marble  is  consecrated  not  more  to  life’s  emo- 
tions than  to  Repose. 
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CPIAPTER  VII. 

DEATH. 


Gl.  The  ce.ssation  of  the  vital  activities  is  Death,  •which,  though 
commonly  spoken  of  as  an  actual  existence,  is  simply  another  name  for 
discontinuance.  All  forms  recipient  of  life  die  sometime.  Some  few 
may  he  pri-vdleged  to  survive  the  rest,  even  for  thousands  of  years,  as 
happens  with  certain  trees,  but  the  same  death  which  in  regard  to  the 
children  of  men,  while  it  siuiDiises  many,  skips  not  one,  at  last  over- 
powers the  most  tenacious.  ‘ Come  like  shadows,  so  depart,’  is  the  law 
of  the  entire  material  creation, — in  fact,  as  great  a law  as  that  it  lives. 
For  death  is  no  accident  of  nature,  neither  is  it  in  the  least  degree 
punitive.  It  is  an  essential  and  benevolent  part  of  the  very  idea  of 
material  existence,  bound  up  with  the  original  scheme  and  method  of 
creation  as  completely  as  gravitation  is.  Things  die,  not  because  they 
have  been  sentenced  to,  judicially, — the  sentence  being  effectuated,  as 
often  supposed,  by  a change  superinduced  upon  their  original  constitu- 
tion ; hut  because  without  death,  nature  could  not  endure.  Birth, 
growth,  and  arriving  at  maturity,  as  completely  imply  decay  and  'death 
as  the  source  of  a river  implies  the  termination  of  it,  or  as  spring  and 
summer  imply  corn-fields  and  reaping.  Hence,  whatever  the  •vigour 
and  the  powers  of  repair  that  may  pertain  to  any  given  structure,  what- 
ever resistance  it  may  offer  to  the  shocks  of  Ages,  Time,  sooner  or 
later,  dissolves  it ; — careful,  however,  to  renew  whatever  it  takes  away, 
and  to  convert,  invariably,  every  end  into  a new  beginning.  There  is 
not  a grave  in  the  whole  circuit  of  nature  that  is  not  at  the  same 
moment  a cradle. 

G2.  That  death  was  brought  into  the  world  by  Adam,  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  deny.  Nothing  is  more  true.  Let  us  rightly  under- 
stand, however,  what  kind  of  death  it  was.  For  death  is  no  unitary 
thing ; there  are  as  many  ways  of  dying  as  of  living.  Death  commonly 
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DEATH  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  FALL. 


SO  called,  it  ceidainly  was  not.  Scripture,  the  supposed  authority  for 
the  popular  belief,  rarely  speaks  of  physical  death.  It  uses  the  language 
of  the  material  world,  hut  intends  spiritual  ideas.  Concerning  itself 
primarily  and  essentially  with  the  soul  of  man,  what  it  has  to  say  about 
his  body  is  but  casual.  Only  in  purely  biographical  notices,  as  when  it 
is  said  of  Joseph  that  ‘he  died  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old,’  and  in 
some  few  such  texts  as  ‘ it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,’  is 
physical  death  ever  alluded  to,  or  eA^en  compatible  Avith  a just  and 
practical  interpretation.  ‘ In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die,’  Avas  not  a threat  that  corporeal  death  should  be  in- 
flicted; it  signified  that,  breaking  the  commandment,  he  Avho  had 
it  given  him,  should  lose  the  high,  lovely  life  Avhich  is  union  Avith  God, 
and  sink  into  irreligiousness,  Avliich  is  infelicity  and  disrpnet.  He  died 
to  the  true  life  of  the  spirit  the  moment  that  he  tasted ; but  as  to  his 
material  body,  ho  continued  as  he  Avas  before.  ‘ He  begat  sons  and 
daughters,  and  lived  nine  hundred  and  thhty  years.’  Ecpially  un- 
sci’iptural  and  groundless  is  the  notion  that  physical  death  Avas  even  an 
ajipendix  to  the  ‘punishment.’  Adam  Avould  have  died  had  he  never 
fallen,  ami  so  Avould  all  of  his  posterity,  though  none,  perhaps,  would 
hiivc  died  of  disease.  Death  probably  Avould  have  resembled  sinking 
into  an  easy  and  gentle  slumber,  such  as  overtakes  us  Avhen  agreeably 
fatigued ; it  Avould  have  been  that  euthanasia  to  all  men  Avhich 
Augustus  Ciesar  used  so  ])assionately  to  desire,  and  Avhich  is  so  beauti- 
fully predicated  of  the  Christian  in  a AVcll-knoAvn  and  lovely  hymn  : — 

So  ftules  a summer  cloml  aAvay, 

So  sink.s  the  gale,  Avlicn  storm.s  are  o’er, 

So  gently  shuts  tlio  eye  of  day. 

So  dies  a Avavo  along  the  shore. 

If  the  Fall  bore  in  any  Avay  on  physical  death,  it  Avas  in  leathng  to  the 
sensualities  Avhich  often  huriy  it  on  Avith  pain ; and  to  the  violations  of 
the  laAVS  of  peace  and  order  Avhich  make  so  much  of  it  unliappy  and 
untimely.  It  is  absolutely  needful  that  man  should  die  as  to  his 
material  body,  in  order  that  he  may  rise  mto  his  eternal  dAVclling.  He 
has  faculties  Avhich  cannot  possibly  be  developed  here,  and  which  can 
only  expand  in  heaven,  or  under  purely  spiritual  conditions,  so  that  it 
is  only  by  dying  that  he  can  become  truly  himself. 

63.  ^Vllat  Scripture  really  teaches  Us  is,  that  physical  death  was  not 
brought  into  the  Avorld  by  Adam : and  the  testimony  of  the  inspiied 
volume  is  supported  by  the  incontestable  eAudence  of  science.  Geology 
proves  that  the  world  had  been  familiar  with  death  for  ages  befoie 
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mankind  was  placed  upon  it ; every  fossil  in  tlic  museums  of  palai- 
ontology  is  a vouclier  that  mortality  and  human  sin  neither  had  nor 
possibly  could  have  the  least  connection ; to  suppose  otherwise,  is  to 
place  the  elfect  before  the  cause.  It  is  a simple  evasion  to  say,  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  geological  teaching,  that  it  was  only  man  who  became 
subject  to  death  through  his  moral  defection;  and  that  geology  does 
not  object  to  this  doctrine.  Geology  knows  but  of  a single  law  of  life 
and  death.*  Assuming,  however,  that  no  geological  discoveries  had 
eA’’er  been  made ; assuming  that  no  fossil  shell  or  skeleton  had  ever 
been  dug  up,  and  that  the  pre-Adamic  condition  of  the  globe  were  still 
a secret ; the  very  history  of  the  creation  of  animals  and  plants,  in  the 
gateway  of  the  Bible,  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  physical  death  is  proper 
and  congenital  to  nature.  The  command  given  both  to  animals  and 
man  to  ‘ be  fruitful  and  multiply,’  implies  the  removal  of  successive 
races  by  death ; otherwise  the  world  would  long  since  have  been  over- 
stocked; plants,  for  their-  jiart,  are  described  as  created  ‘jdelding  seed,’ 
Avhich  carries  with  it  the  same  ine^dtable  consequence.  Tlie  produce  of 
so  minute  a creature  as  a fly  would,  if  unchecked,  soon  darken  the  air, 
and  render  whole  regions  desolate ; the  number  of  seeds  ripened  by  a 
single  poppy,  were  they  all  to  grow  and  be  fruitfid  in  their  turn,  would 
in  a few  years  suffice  to  clothe  a continent.  Of  coiu’se  it  is  easy  to 
object,  as  done  by  a certain  class  of  rcasoners,  that  this  might  have 
been  coiTected  by  a supplementary  ‘miracle;’  but  to  evade  fair  philoso- 
phical deductions  by  inventing  and  ascribing  miracles  where  none  are 
spoken  of  and  none  are  wanted,  is  as  weak  as  it  is  ii-reverent.  God 
does  not  perfomi  his  work  so  imperfectly  or  short-sightedly  as  to  be 
obliged  to  intei’pose  with  miracles  to  set  it  right ; nor  are  we  at  liberty 
to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  something  supernatural  in  order  to 
escape  our  difficulties,  when  to  industry  and  patience  nature  itself  is 
sufficient.  Death,  if  not  an  absolutely  necessaiy  and  inalienable 
counterpart  to  procreation,  or  being  fruitful  and  multiplying,  is  at 
least  a concomitant  of  every  scene  of  procreation  that  the  world  con- 
tains, whether  animal  or  vegetable  : there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  animals  and  plants  now  existing  are  dissimilar  to 
the  first  individuals  of  their  respective  species,  but  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  resemble  in  all  points,  and  thus  in  the  power  of  pro- 
creating their  like  : hence  may  we  be  assured  that  with  the  creation  of 
organised  beings  came  also  the  limitation  of  their  life.  Mankind  could 

* See  for  the  arguments  .set  forth  by  upholders  of  the  notion  here  repudiated 
the  Quarterly  Jou/rnal  of  Projihccy,  vol.  4,  317.  July,  1852. 
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1>e  no  exception  to  the  mle,  as  Eve  n'as  cveated  before  tlic  Fall,  and 
the  nipitial  benediction  pronounced  upon  herself  and  consort. 

64.  The  supposition  that  physical  death  was  introduced  by  human 
sin,  requires  our  first  parents  to  have  been  invulnerahle.  No  moral 
state,  ho^yever  exalted,  could  possibly  exempt  a race  of  organised  beings 
such  as  man,  however  few  in  number,  and  though  inhabiting  the  fairest 
and  safest  of  material  worlds,  from  the  casual  injuries  of  which  organi- 
sation, from  its  very  delicacy,  is  susceptible.  The  same  fire  by  which 
Adam  ‘imfallen,’  must  be  supposed  able  to  haA'c  warmed  liimself, 
would  have  burned  him  had  he  ai^proached  too  near.  Had  he  tumbled 
from  a tree,  he  was  iu  no  less  danger  of  a broken  limb  than  om-selves; 
had  he  struck  his  foot  against  a stone,  he  would  have  been  no  less 
easily  bruised  or  cut.  From  such  injuries,  he  woidd  probably  have 
recovered  with  an  case  and  rapidity  Avhich  our  present  vitiated  state  of 
body  debars  us  from  conceiving,  though  faintly  memorialised  in  the 
ready  cure  of  the  child  and  the  tenqicrate  man  compared  with  the 
tedious  and  uncertain  one  of  the  drunkard ; but  that  he  was  not  liable 
to  them  cannot  fm*  an  instant  be  supposed ; and  if  liable  to  them  at  all, 
of  course  he  was  susceptible  of  injuries  terrible  enough  to  kill.  The 
more  cxqui.site  the  capacity  for  life,  always  the  readier  is  tlt^i  liability  to 
injury,  as  tlie  eye,  which  holds  the  highest  office  in  the  empire  of  sense, 
is  the  organ  most  easily  hurt  and  lost. 

65.  Death  has  its  proximate  causes,  and  its  remote  causes.  Tlie 
remote  causes  arc  thousand-fold;  they  arc  connected,  directly  and 
indirectly,  with  every  solid  and  fluid  iu  the  body,  and  will  only  be 
determined  when  pathology  shall  have  become  a perfect  science. 
Every  organ,  and  member,  and  tissue,  is  a possible  threshold  of  death, 
and  there  is  not  one  by  which  it  may  not  enter  unawares. 

Our  life  contains  a thousand  spring.s, 

And  ends  if  one  start  wrong ; 

Strange  that  a harp  of  thousand  strings 
Should  keej)  in  tune  so  long  ! 

Tlie  proximate  causes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  few,  and  easily  under- 
stood, being  resolvable  into  the  negation  of  these  grand  fundamental 
processes  of  life  which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chaj^ters. 
Eeduced  to  their  smallest  denomination,  we  saw  that  the  processes 
in  question  are  the  Assimilation  of  food,  and  the  Respiration  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  The  former  we  found  to  have  for  its  main  object  the 
nourishment  of  the  blood,  the  organ  with  which  that  fluid  is  jDre- 
eminently  identified  being  the  heart.  Respiration  we  also  found  con- 
cerned with  the  blood,  but  identified  peculiarly  with  the  lungs.  To 
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facts,  accordingly,  connected  with  one  or  other  of  these  two  organs, 
death,  like  life,  is  in  all  cases  proximately  referable.  We  die,  ^voxi- 
mately,  either  because  the  blood  has  lost  energy  or  yolume,  or  because 
atraosiiheric  air  is  insufficiently  admitted  to  it.  Popidarly  regarded, 
death  consists  simply  in  loss  of  breath ; and  founded  as  the  common 
idea  is,  upon  external  appearances,  it  is  not  improper  thus  to  speak 
of  it.  It  always  has  been,  and  always,  will  be  right  to  speak  of  things 
hi  our  common  conyerse  as  they  appear  to  the  senses.  We  should 
always  seek  to  think  with  the  philosopher — to  understand  what  is  the 
genuine  truth — but  in  our  ordinary  intercoiu’se  with  one  another  in 
daily  life,  it  is  projicr  and  expedient  to  speak  of  things  as  they  seem; 
to  say,  for  example,  of  the  sun,  that  it  ‘ rises.’  So  in  the  case  of  the 
dying.  Here,  to  appearance,  the  breath  only  is  concerned.  The  breath, 
accordingly,  do  we  alone  take  note  of,  and  further,  in  truth,  we  need 
not  look.  Whateycr  terrible  chscase  may  be  rayaging  the  frame ; 
whateyer  paralysis  may  hold  the  organs  of  sense  and  locomotion  in 
deadly  tor^ior — if  there  be  Breathing,  we  know  that  all  is  not  oyer  yet. 
‘ ^^^lile  there  is  life,  there  is  hope,’  is  only  a paraphrase  of — while  there 
is  breath,  there  is  life.  The  primary  cause  of  death  may  date  from 
years  before ; it  may  baffle  all  physicians  and  physiology  to  detennine ; 
but  in  the  tinal  one  there  is  no  enigma. 

’Tis  the  cessation  of  oiir  breath ; 

Silent  and  motionless  we  lie, 

And  no  one  knoweth  more  than  this. 

I saw  our  little  Gertrude  die ; 

She  left  off  breathing,  and  no  more 
I smooth’d  the  pillow  beneath  her  head. 

She  was  more  beautiful  than  before. 

Like  violets  faded  were  her  eyes, 

By  this  we  knew  that  she  was  dead. 

Through  the  open  window  looked  the  skies 
Into  the  chamber  where  she  lay, 

And  the  wind  was  like  the  sound  of  wings. 

As  if  angels  came  to  bear  her  away. 

Wedded  to  pictures  and  the  external  shews  of  things,  and  inapt  to 
rise  from  the  merely  symbolical  representations  to  the  holy  presence  of 
the  thing  signified.  Pagan  antiquity  deemed  that  the  breath  was  the 
very  life  itself.  So  persuaded  ivere  they  of  the  identity,  that  they  thought 
by  inhaling  the  last  sighs  of  their  dying  friends,  they  might  suck 
the  fleeting  spirit  into  their  own  bodies.  Many  beautiful  allusions  to 
this  occur  in  the  poets : — Anna,  lamenting  over  Dido,  exclaims  as  she 
expiics,  ^ And  ah  ! let  me  catch  it  with  my  mouth,  if  there  be  yet  any 
stray  breath  about  her  lips  ! ’ A collection  of  the  references  may  be  seen 
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Jin  Earcliman,  wlio,  in  liis  little  book,  De  Funeribus  Romanorum,  devotes 
a cliapter  to  the  superstitions  this  people  connected  vith  the  breath  of 
the  dying.  The  elegy  of  Bion  on  Adonis  contains  one  of  such  far 
higher  beauty  than  any  that  the  Eonian  poets  afford,  that  it  is 
surprising  he  makes  no  mention  of  it, — 

‘ Rouse  thee  a little,  Adonis,  and  again  this  last  time  kiss  me  ! Kiss  me  just 
so  far  as  there  is  life  in  thy  kiss  ; till  from  thy  heoi’t  thy  spirit  shall  have  ebbed 
into  my  lips  and  my  soul,  aud  I shall  have  drained  thy  sweet  love-potion,  and 
drunk  out  thy  love  ; and  I will  treasure  this  kiss,  even  as  it  were  Adonis  himself.’ 

G6.  "Wliile  legitimate  to  speak  of  death  as  ‘ceasing  to  breathe,’  we 
must  remember,  accordingly,  that  brcatlilcssncss  is  only  a part  of  the  idea 
of  death.  Clrdiuarily  the  circulation  goes  on  a little  longer,  requiring, 
if  death  is  to  be  affiliated  on  a single  event,  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
heart  rather  than  to  the  lungs.  Slowly  and  sadly  does  the  blood  consent 
to  death ; like  the  tenderness  of  woman,  its  ministration  is  first  and 
last  in  the  history  of  life;  that  which  -was  our  safety,  and  stronghold,  and 
delight  in  our  noonday  vigour,  in  our  sunset  is  still  sedulous  and  faithful. 

0 my  love  ! my  wife  ! 

Beath,  that  hath  suck’d  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 

Upon  thy  beauty  yet  hath  had  no  power  : 

Thou  art  not  conquer’d  ; beauty’s  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  checks, 

Aud  death’s  pale  flag  is  not  advanefed  tlierc. 

Both  ideas  arc  right  in  their  own  province  and  connexion.  It  Is  true 
that  the  heart  is  the  last  to  die ; it  is  true  that  ceasing  to  breathe  is 
death.  The  question  to  be  answered  is,  simply,  how  is  death  most  truly 
signified,  and  in  what  formula  of  words  is  it  most  accurately  described. 
Here,  we  have  already  seen,  there  is  no  mystery.  That  which  in  death 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  bystander,  and  tells  only  too  surely  that  all 
anxieties  and  cares  arc  over,  is  the  external,  visible  circumstance,  the 
ceasing  to  breathe, — not  the  invisible,  secret  circumstance  of  the  blood 
ceasing  to  move ; and  thus,  though  the  latter  may  be  lust  in  point  of 
time,  the  former  is  death  ostensibly ; and  this  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  expressions  summed  up  in  ‘ the  breath  of  life,’  in  all  ages  the  synonym 
of  vitahty.  .A  true  idea  of  the  cause  of  death  will  of  course  include  both 
circumstances;  whichever  occurs  first,  the  other  is  sure  to  follow  almost 
immediately,  just  as  they  are  themselves  inevitably  brought  on,  though 
less  rapidly  and  directly,  by  the  stoppage  of  any  other  of  the  ntal  functions. 

67.  Essentially,  then,  death  is  the  devitaUsing  and  disorganising 
of  the  blood.  We  shewed,  when  spealdng  of  food,  that  it  is  from  the 
blood  that  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body  is  constructed  and  repaired ; 
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nud  that  as  these  are  continually  wasting  away,  there  is  a proportionate 
demand  made  upon  the  fountain  from  wliich  alone  they  are  renewable. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  tlie  needful  supply  of  food  for  the  blood  be  withheld, 
the  blood  itself  must  diminish  and  lose  in  virtue.  It  becomes  too  much 
reduced  to  circulate  vigorously,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  wasted 
tissues,  and  the  body  gradually  withers  away.  This  is  most  obrtously 
shewn  in  the  lingering  and  miserable  death  induced  by  starvation.  But 
it  is  common  also  as  the  result  of  certain  'diseases,  which  prevent  the 
digestive  organs  fi'om  assimilating  a sufficient  amount  of  food  to 
maintain  the  required  quantity  and  quality  of  the  A'ital  fluid.  To 
deficiencies  of  this  nature  may  be  referred  an  endless  variety  of  morbid 
aftcctions,  one  disease  springing  from  another,  like  sickness  from  drink- 
ing of  poisoned  wells.  8o  with  death  proxiniately  connected  with  the 
uxyijeimtion  of  the  blood.  If  the  natural  power  of  In-eathing  be  so 
affected,  whether  by  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  or  by  mechanical 
liindi-ance,  as  to  prevent  the  inspiration  of  air  in  suflicient  quantity  to 
supply  the  needful  oxygen,  the  balance  of  action  between  the  heart  and 
lungs  is  upset,  and  death  ensues  as  surely  as  in  the  fonner  case.  In 
diolera,  according  to  one  theory  of  this  direful  malady,  although  the 
blood  circulates  freely,  and  the  patient  breathes  as  in  health,  from  some 
unknown  cause  connected  with  the  nervous  system,  the  blood  fails  to 
become  aerated.  Tlie  discolouration  of  the  body  is  attributed  to  its 
super-carbonised  condition.*  Not  wthout  reason,  then,  has  the  blood 


always  been  so  famous,  and  regarded  as  the  very  seat  of  life.  Blood 
and  the  life  have  in  all  ages  been  convertible  terms,  and  justly.  < In 
Hades,’  says  Horner,  ‘ the  shades  can  neither  speak,  nor  recognise  the 
living,  except  they  first  drink  blood.’  But  it  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  bccir  used  as  a name  for  life.  This  has  Ircen  the  prerogative  of  the 
An-,  just  as  the  lirnrrair  race,  though  borir  of  worrrair,  arrd  nourished  by 
her,  is  pi'oudly  called  Man.  Tire  only  apjrroach  to  srrch  use  is  irr  srrch 
phrases  as  to  ‘ shed  blood,’  rnearrirrg  to  krill ; and  calling  death  by  the 
name  of  ‘ the  sword.’  Air  oath  with  the  ancient  Scythians  was  ‘ by 
wind  and  sword,’  meaning  ‘ by  life  arid  death.’  The  dignity  which  has 
in  all  ages  been  connected  with  Red,  as  a colour,  pr-obably  owes  its 
ascription,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  sanctity  of  that  of  which  blood  is  the 
chief  sign  arrd  emblem. 


Cholera,  say  others,  appears  to  kill  by  separating  the  serum  and  the  crassa- 
mentum  of  the  blood.  The  fonner  runs  off  by  the  bowels  ; the  latter  clogs  the 
minute  vessels,  and  causes  the  discolouration.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  true 
theory,  it  is  a no  less  beautiful  illustration  that  death  is  induced  by  the  runtiire 
of  a complemeutaiy  dualism.  ^ t 
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08.  Violent  tleatlis  similarly  come  either  of  arrested  circulation,  as 
in  the  case  of  hleechng  to  death,  and  death  by  lig-htning ; or  of  arrested 
respiration,  as  in  strangulation,  stifling,  and  suffocation  by  drowning ; 
or  by  inlialing  noxious  vapours,  such  as  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  A 
violent  blow  on  the  head,  affecting  the  brain ; or  upon  the  stomach, 
affecting  the  ganglionie  centres,  although  unattended  by  fracture,  kills 
by  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  which  is  instantaneously  followed 
by  stoppage  both  of  the  circulation  and  the  breathing.  Both  of  these 
great  functions  of  course  require  that  the  nervous  system  shall  be  in 
good  order ; and  thus,  in  tracing  death  to  its  profounder  causes,  we  find 
that  we  cannot  stop  till  in  the  presence  of  that  mighty  sphynx,  the 
llrain,  the  fountain  of  nervous  energy  to  the  whole  body.  What  the 
lungs  and  heart  are  to  the  Iflood,  the  lungs  and  brain  are  to  the  nervous 
fluid,  which  circulates  through  the  nerves  as  the  blood  docs  through 
the  veins,  coexistent  and  coextensive  with  it.  Any  irregularity  in  the 
stream,  however  it  may  be  caused,  is  attended  of  course  by  analogous 
evils  to  the  system.  Denied  by  some,  the  existence  of  this  nervous 
fluid  is  most  reasonably  to  be  believed  in,  both  from  analogy,  and 
from  inductions  founded  on  experience.  It  exists  and  acts  according 
to  laws  similar  to  those  Avhich  regulate  the  existence  and  action  of  the 
blood,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a higher  and  more  exquisite  s^jccics. 

The  following  table  of  the  proximate  causes  of  death  is  kindly  fur- 
nished me  by  my  fiicnd.  Dr.  Henry  llrowne,  of  the  Manchester  Iloyal 
School  of  Medicine.  It  will  be  seen  that  ho  at  once  recognises  the 
great  division  that  has  been  adverted  to;  and  in  the  spirit  of  true 
])hilosophy,  reconciles  what  in  diflerent  authors  appear  to  be  conflicting 
views,  though  essentially  the  same. 

15y  Bichat  By  W.vtsox  By  Alison 
. to  the  to  to  the 

] I KAUT' Aiarmia Heart. 

fjjloodicssiietsj  (AK))hyxia  or 

I’u/selcssiicsf)* 


Deatli  is  traced 


Hkal 

(Xenons 

System.) 


Astliciiia 
(Slremjt/ilcssiicssJ 


Coiim^ 
ffienselessiicssj'' 


Luxos Apiifca- — Lungs.  + 

( Jlreulhlessness) 


* The  term  nsi)hyxia  is  often  misapplied  to  breathlessness.  Broperl)',  it 
denotes  nothing  more  than  the  cessation  of  the  pulse, 

+ See  on  the  proximate  causes  of  death,  and  its  phenomena,  as  above  Imctiy 
set  forth,  the  excellent  Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Dr.  Alison. 
Edinburgh,  1833. 
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G9.  Among  the  inferior  animals  death  is  referable  to  analogous,  if 
not  identical,  hindrances  to  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  functions. 
Deprivation  of  food  and  air,  violent  shocks  to  the  nervous  system 
(especially  where  a brain  is  present),  exposure  to  severe  cold,  are  among 
the  more  frequent  causes;  one  circumstance  or  another  being  more 
quickly  and  imminently  fatal,  according  to  the  idiosyncracy  of  the 
species.  As  we  travel  towards  the  outermost  circles  of  animal  life, 
conditions,  however,  which  would  speedily  destroy  a human  being,  a 
quadniped,  or  a bird,  are  borne  with  astonishing  inthfference.  It 
has  often  been  observed  of  desperately-wounded  soldiers  who  have 
recovered,  that,  while  in  most  cases  nothing  is  so  soon  expelled 
as  human  life,  in  others  there  is  nothing  harder  to  chslodge.  Applied 
to  many  of  the  smaller  races  of  the  animal  world  this  almost  becomes 
the  rule.  To  say  nothing  of  those  extraordinary  animalcules  which, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,*  may  be  di'ied  into  mum- 
mies, kept  indefinitely  in  that  state,  and  then  revived ; creatures  even 
BO  large  as  insects  \ are  in  many  cases  nearly  proof  against  the  ordinary 
agents  of  vital  overthrow.  Several  extraordinary  instances  of  this 
may  be  read  in  that  amusing  work  ‘ Episodes  of  Insect  Life,’  vol.  2, 
pp.  162-168,  etc.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  latter  creatures, 
like  reptiles,  can  better  endure  intense  heat  than  intense  cold,  of  which 
they  always  stand  in  dread.  Tenacity  of  life  is  wonderfully  exhibited 
also  in  the  tortoise  family,  and  in  toads,  which  appear  to  be  capable  of 
living  in  a state  of  torpidity  for  very  considerable  periods.  The  stories, 
however,  so  common  in  newspapers,  of  their  leaping  out  of  stones  when 
suddenly  broken  in  two,  and  out  of  timber  when  being  sawn,  seem  to 
be  none  of  them  sufficiently  authenticated.  Many  naturalists  positively 
deny  that  it  ever  occurs.  Experiments  made  by  Dr.  Buckland  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  when  totally  secluded  from  the  access  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  these  creatures  cannot  live  a year,  and  that  they  cannot 
survive  beyond  two  years  if  entirely  prevented  from  obtaining  food. 

70.  Death  purely  from  old  age,  whether  in  man  or  the  inferior 
animals,  is  of  course  not  to  be  confounded  with  such  as  comes  of  acci- 

* Tracts  upon  the  Nature  of  Animals,  vol.  1,  p.  xxxvi.  &c. 

+ Insects  are  commonly  cited  to  express  ideas  of  smallness.  But  to  innu- 
merable creatures  they  are  what  whales  and  elephants  are  to  ourselves.  The 
animal  which  holds  the  middle  place  in  the  scale  of  size,  reckouiug  upwards 
from  the  Monas  crepuseulam,  the  minutest  to  which  our  microscopes  have 
reached,  is  the  common  house-fly.  That  is,  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  size 
between  the  house-fly  and  the  Fionas,  reckoning  cloiunwards,  as,  reckoning 
upwards,  there  are  between  the  house-fly  and  the  whale. 

G 
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dent  or  disease.  Here  it  is  induced  by  the  gradual  closing  up  of 
delicate  vessels ; the  hardening  and  ossification  of  tissues ; the  languid 
and  imperfect  action  of  important  organs.  These  changes  promote 
others ; by-and-bye  some  principal  part  becomes  aftected,  and  lastly, 
where  present,  the  great  dualism  of  heart  and  lungs.  No  creature  can 
exist  .Avithont  these  changes  taking  place  in  it,  and  superinducing, 
sooner  or  later,  senility  and  dissolution.  Agcrasia  belongs  only  to  the 
soul ; this  alone  lives  in  perpetuity  of  youth. 

71.  In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  in  the  Animal,  death  is  the 
stoppage  of  the  processes  winch  maintain  life.  Starvation,  drought, 
exposure  to  intense  frost,  or  to  an  atmosphere  infected  Aiith  acids  and 
other  obnoxious  chimney-products,  Avill  arrest  the  functions  of  plant- 
life  as  effectually  ns  tlie  ojipositc  conditions  encourage  them.  Plants 
suffer  tlie  more  sorely  from  such  influences  through  their  inability  to 
niOA'c  aAvay  from  the  place  of  danger.  To  compensate  this;  they  are 
eiidoAVcd  Avitb  a tenacity  of  life  far  exceeding  that  of  animals,  or  at 
least,  of  animals  of  cipial  rank.  The  stricken  quadrujicd  falls  never  to 
rise  again  ; the  stricken  j)lant  buds  anew  in  calm  endurance.  ‘ There 
is  hope  of  a tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  Avill  sprout  again,  and  that 
the  tender  branch  of  it  Avill  not  cease.  Though  the  root  thereof  Avax 
old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground; — yet  through 
the  scent  of  AA’ater  it  Avill  bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a plant.’ 

72.  Jn  the  mineral  AA-orld,  death  is  simidy  Hccomiwsition.  All 
bodies  resoh'e  into  their  elements  at  the  time  of  death ; but  AA'hereas  in 
plants  and  animals  this  occurs  only  as  the  result  and  supi)lement  of  death, 
in  minerals  death  and  decomposition  are  the  same.  Life,  ayc  must  remem- 
ber, is  expressed  in  the  mineral  sinqfiy  as  chemical  affinity; — no  functions 
take  ])laee  in  it;  and  the  cessation  of  its  existence  consists  simply  in 
the  setting  aside  of  that  affinity.  Some  stronger  affinity  coming  into 
operation  from  Avithout,  one  or  more  of  the  constituent  elements  is  draAvn 
aAA'ay,  and  the  substance  ceases  to  exist.  No  mere  melting,  or  crushing, 
or  pulA'crising,  or  modelling  by  the  bands  of  Art,  affects  the  substance 
of  a mineral.  Tliougli  a piece  of  marble  be  ground  into  impalpable 
poAvder,  the  atoms  are  marble  still ; the  minutest  particle  as  completely 
represents  and  embodies  the  nature  of  the  original  mass  as  a drop  of 
spray  from  the  advancing  Avave  docs  that  of  the  sea.  Huch  at  least  is 
it  to  the  eye  of  the  chemist.  To  the  unversed  in  bis  magical  science, 
demolition  is  anniliilation,  and  in  a limited  sense  it  is  not  erroneous  thus 
to  regard  it.  Put  side  by  side,  the  compact  and  solid  stone  naturally 
speaks  more  of  life  than  the  mere  heap  of  scattering  dust ; the  one  prcsci  a cs 
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the  cliiselled  wiiting  of  forty  centuries,  the  other  disappears  with  the  first 
curl  of  udnd.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Scripture,  dust  is  the  common  name 
for  what  is  unvitalised,  or  dead ; while  Stone  and  Eock,  which  give  the 
highest  possible  idea  of  solidity  and  permanence,  characters  the  very 
opposite  to  those  of  dust,  are  the  equally  common  appellations  of  the 
Fauntam  of  Life.  Mr.  Rusldn  explains  these  beautiful  metaphors  on 
the  piinciple  that  with  consolidation  we  natiu’ally  connect  the  idea  of 
purity,  and  with  disintegration  that  of  foulness.  ‘ Tlie  purity  of  the 
rock,’  says  he,  ‘ contrasted  udth  the  foulness  of  dust  or  mould,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  epithet  “ living,”  very  singularly  given  to  the  rock  in 
almost  all  languages.’  Doubtless  there  is  a truth  in  this,  for  life  and 
purity,  both  in  the  physical  and  the  rnoral  world,  are  con-elative ; but 
as  Mr.  Rusldn  himself  acknowledges  in  the  next  sentence,  the  deeper 
reason  is  the  coherence  of  the  particles  in  the  stone,  and  their  utter 
disunion  in  the  case  of  the  dust.  Tlie  page  is  well  worth  turning  to, 
not  merely  for  the  jiliilosophic  vieivs  on  the  general  subject  of  inorganic 
life,  but  for  the  admirable  commentaiy  on  the  text  that  ‘ pureness  is 
made  to  us  so  desirable  because  expressive  of  the  constant  presence  and 
energising  action  of  the  Deity  in  matter,  through  which  all  things  live, 
and  move,  and  have  their  being ; and  that  foulness  is  painful  as  the 
accomiianiment  of  disorder  and  decay,  and  always  indicative  of  the 
udthdrawal  of  Divine  support.’*  Neither  consolidation  nor  purity  arc 
at  all  times  mtended  in  this  remarkable  epithet.  In  Virgil,  for 
example : — 

Fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum  ; 

Intus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 

Nympbarum  domus. — (JEndd  i.  16-18.  J 

‘Opposite  is.  a cave,  the  retreat  of  the  wood-nympbs,  formed  by  over-banging 
rocks  ; inside  are  limpid  waters,  and  seats  of  liviiig  stone.’ 

What  then  shall  be  the  meaning  here  ? At  first  sight  there  is  none. 
But  when  we  bethinlc  ourselves  that  the  cool,  humid  atmosphere  of  such 
sweet  natural  summer-houses  and  grottoes  as  the  poet  describes,  causes 
every  surface  upon  which  the  light  can  fall  to  clothe  itself  with  green 
and  most  delicate  moss,  in  an  instant  the  words  become  animated  and 
picturesque,  we  hear  the  trickling  w’aters,  and  feel  ourselves  sheltering 
from  the  noonday  sun,  each  great  stone  a living  cushion  for  our 
repose.  Tlie  characteristic  of  true  poetry  is,  that  by  single  words  thus 
artlessly  introduced,  it  awakens  the  most  beautiful  memories  and 
associations  of  the  heart. 


* Modern  Painters,  vol.  2,  pp.  73-75. 
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73.  Hitherto  ■\ve  have  spoken  of  inorganic  compounds.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  simple  substances,  the  fifty  or  sixty  primitive  elements,  or 
as-yet-nndecomponnded  bodies,  is  much  less  precarious.  When,  under 
chemical  agency,  a compound  is  broken  up,  though  the  mass  ceases  to 
be,  the  constituents  are  in  nowise  affected.  As  in  the  crowding 
together  of  a multitude  of  men  for  some  great  social  or  political  object, 
though  it  is  the  assemblage  which  attracts  our  attention,  every  member 
of  it  has  an  interior,  unnoticed  life  of  his  own,— so  is  it  with  the  several 
elements  which  in  combination  form  the  acid  or  the  salt.  The  com- 
pound has  one  life,  the  elements  have  another;  and  as  the  individuals 
Avhich  compose  the  meeting  live  on,  though  the  meeting  itself  dissolves 
and  dies  with  the  conclusion  of  the  business  that  brought  it  together,  so 
do  the  simple  elements  of  destroyed  comjiounds ; they  separate,  not  to 
l)cnsh,  but  to  enter  \ipon  new  activities.  Though  several  even  of  the 
most  solid  of  the  simple  substances  may,  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
bo  volatilised  and  altogether  dissipated,  no  one  can  say  that  any  one  of 
these  substances  is  destructible  absolutely.  No  one  can  assert  that  like 
iodine  vaiiorised  and  condensed  in  a Florence  flask,  or  like  camphor  in 
a glass  jar  (which  evajjorates  only  to  descend  again  in  glittering  frost- 
work), they  do  not  consolidate  afresh.  Q'hat  they  would  do  so  we  should 
certainly  expect,  though  it  is  cpiitc  as  likely  that  when  so  attenuated, 
new  changes  and  decompositions  come  into  process,  caiasing  them  to 
return  to  the  eyes  of  men  in  the  form  of  some  other  ‘ primitive  element 
for,  as  wo  saw  in  our  second  chapter,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  so- 
called  primitive  elements  arc  but  difl'erent  presentations  of  Two  funda- 
mental ones,  their  respective  atoms  being  variously  associated,  and 
giving  ns  oxygen,  gold,  silex,  &c.,  in  turn,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  union.  For  anything  we  can  tell,  the  identical  oxygen,  gold, 
silex,  &c.,  of  the  prinneval  world,  are  still  in  being,  though  in  the  course 
of  ages  they  may  have  undei'gonc  innumerable  vicissitudes.  For  aught 
we  know,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primaeval  gold,  silver,  &c.,  may  in 
great  measure  have  perished,  and  as  many  recompositions  have  occuiTed 
in  the  secret  but  mighty  laboratory  of  inorganic  nature,  as  there  have 
been  procreations  of  plants  and  animals  in  its  organic  realm. 
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THE  VAEIOUS  LEASES  OF  LIFE. 


74.  Though  death  is  the  universal  end,  nothing  is  more  curiously 
varied  than  the  Lease  of  existence.  The  present  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting mysteries  in  the  economy  of  life — the  question,  why  do  things 
live  for  determinate  periods?  We  do  not  mean,  why  do  certain 
individuals  die  earlier  than  others  of  their  kind,  as  when  infants  and 
young  people  are  removed  by  death ; but  why  does  the  ordinary  maxi- 
mum of  age  vary  so  inuuensely  in  regard  to  the  different  species  of 
things  ; — ^why  do  some  come  to  matiu-ity  and  perish  in  less  than  a year, 
while  others  endure  for  three,  four,  ten,  twenty,  a hundred,  even  for 
thousands  of  yearn  ? For  that  the  diu-ation  of  the  different  species  of 
animals  and  plants  is  thus  determinate,  is  certain ; every  one  of  them 
has  a lease  of  life  peculiar  to  itself,  thoirgh  true  that  in  the  greater 
part  the  exact  term  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Did  we  know  the 
minute  histoiy  of  horse  and  lion,  thrush  and  pelican,  antelope  and  red- 
breast ; were  we  intimately  acquainted  with  the  natural  constitution  of 
every  brute  and  bird,  the  duration  of  the  different  species  of  the 
organised  creation  would  allow  of  being  tabulated  as  exactly  as  the  daily 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  legitimate  to  anticipate  such 
a fixity  of  duration  from  the  determinate  character  of  eveiything 
else  which  concerns  living  beings.  Every  species  of  animal  and 
plant  has  its  detenuinate  form,  size,  and  organisation ; the  period  of 
gestation,  though  it  differs  widely  in  the  aggregate  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  is  invariably  the  same  in  the  same  species ; similarly,  the 
growing  of  seeds,  which  is  vegetable  incubation,  and  the  period  of  the 
flowering  of  plants,  are  in  any  given  species  uniformly  the  same : it  is 
but  reasonable  then  to  expect  that  there  are  definite  leases  of  existence, 
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and  facts  prove  the  expectation  to  be  vrell-fomided.  Under  hostile 
conditions,  the  allotted  periods  of  duration  may  doubtless  be  greatly 
shortened,  as  experience  shews  us  every  day,  while  under  favourable 
ones  they  may  sometimes  be  sm-prismgly  extended.  As  in  the  human 
species,  mortality  cuts  down  myriads  before  puberty,  while  now  and 
then  we  are  called  to  wonder  at  an  Old  Parr,  so  in  all  other  tribes  of 
being,  though  the  unusual  longevity  is  perhaps  never  so  great  m pro- 
portion. hlaldng  all  allowance  for  such  exceptions,  and  giving  eveiy- 
thiug  fair  judgment,  it  still  comes  true  that  there  is  a fixed  lease  which 
the  mass  of  the  healthy  individuals  of  the  species  attain,  and  beyond  which 
the  average  life  of  the  mass  is  seldom  prolonged.  "SAhether  all  or  any 
living  things  at  present  reach,  even  in  exceptional  cases,  the  full  term 
of  life  originally  allotted  to  their  race,  it  is  impossible  to  know — the 
]irohahility  would  seem  that  few,  perhaps  none,  reach  their  intended 
maximum,  or  only  an  individual  here  and  there.  That  individuals  do 
sometimes  prodigiously  outlive  their  generation,  certainly  does  not 
seem  exjdicable  on  any  supposition  hut  that  in  the  longajA'als  the 
native  capacity  is  fully  realised.  We  ought  perhaps  to  consider 
enormous  ages  less  ns  exceptions  to  the  rule,  than  as  revelations  of  the 
lease  with  which  the  s])ecies  is  potentially  gifted  by  the  Almighty. 
Thus,  if  a certain  per-centage  of  mankind  live  to  a hundred  and  fifty, 
and  a certain  per-centage  of  horses  to  sixty,  arc  not  these  ages  to  be 
esteemed  the  terms  respectively  prescribed  in  the  beginning?  Very 
little  is  yet  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  periods  of  life  ordinarily 
attained.  Beyond  some  liroad,  general  peculiarities  in  the  larger 
classes  of  living  things,  and  tolerably  correct  statistics  respecting  the 
animals  man  is  most  familiar  with,  and  the  shortest  and  longest-lived 
plants,  scarcely  anything  jirccise  has  yet  been  arrived  at,  Tlic  litera- 
ture of  natural-history  is  almost  barren  upon  the  subject;  physiologists 
generally  dismiss  it  in  a paragra]fii.  Buffon  is  the  most  copious  in 
detached  observations;  the  best  summary,  brief  though  it  be,  is 
contained  perhaps  in  the  celebrated  little  treatise  of  Erasmus  Hufe- 
land.*  The  recently-published  work  of  the  eminent  Parisian  savant 
Flourens,f  to  which  attention  has  been  so  largely  attracted  in  intelli- 
gent circles,  sets  forth  a masterly  doctrine  on  the  relation  between  the 
period  of  attaining  maturity  and  the  duration  of  life,  amending  the 

* The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  excellently  edited,  in  one  volume,  by  Erasmus 
"Wilson,  1853. 

•f  On  Human  Longevity,  and  the  amount  of  Life  upon  the  Globe.  From  the 
French,  by  Charles  Martel,  1855. 
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well-known  theory  of  Buflon,  and  placing  it  on  a sound  physiological 
basis  ; but  in  other  respects  it  has  little  really  new.  Tlic  whole  subject 
is  thus  in  its  infancy.  The  profoimder  and  more  interesting  cpiestion, 
or  part  of  the  question,  namely,  ivliy  the  divine  lease  of  life  varies  so 
widely; — why,  for  example,  the  rabbit  is  ordained  to  live  for  only  eight 
years,  wliile  the  dog  is  allowed  to  run  on  to  twenty-four ; why  the 
wheat-plant  fruits  and  dies  in  a few  months,  while  the  cedar  is  ap- 
pomtcd  to  watch  the  lajise  of  centuries ; — this  appears  wholly  un- 
touched, probably  from  its  involving  a spiritual  idea,  usually  the  last 
to  be  considered,  though  the  first  in  importance  and  illuminating 
power.  Tliat  there  is  a reason  for  the  various  duration  of  life,  we  may 
be  sure ; there  can  be  nothing  accidental  or  cajiricious  about  it ; what 
that  reason  may  be,  is  a magnificent  problem  for  Christian  philosophy. 

75.  The  question  applies  of  course  only  to  organised  beings,  at  least 
in  its  fulness.  In  minerals,  for  reasons  already  amply  stated,  duration 
is  altogether  irregular  and  indeterminate.  Eu^jd  wholly  by  contin- 
gencies, no  scale  of  existence  can  be  drawn  up  with  regal’d  either  to 
simple  or  to  compound  bodies.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  diamond 
averages  so  many  years ; gold  so  many  more ; Hint  so  many  less. 
Tlie  same  with  any  composite  substance,  as  a lump  of  marble,  or  a 
mass  of  common  salt ; it  endures  as  long  as  it  is  not  assailed  by  the 
particidar  chemical  agencies  which  would  decompose  it,  and  which 
nothing  in  the  substance  itself  can  repel ; it  is  liable  to  them  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  existence,  and  may  be  extinguished  in  an  hour, 
or  enjoy  a kind  of  immortality,  conditional  on  its  seclusion  from  them. 
How  vast  the  antiquity  of  many  a little  pebble,  yet  how  slender  the 
teniu’e  of  its  existence,  which  a few  drops  of  acid  would  overtkrow  in 
as  few  minutes  ! It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  as  if  in  prefigura- 
tion of  the  higher  kingdoms  of  nature, — a beautiful  subject,  hereafter 
to  be  illustrated  at  length, — among  the  more  exquisite  and  delicate  forms 
of  the  mineral  world,  or  crystals,  there  are  kinds  that  actually  seem 
subject  to  a species  of  natural  and  organic  dissolution.  After  amving  at 
what  may  be  esteemed  a kind  of  maturity,  certain  crystals  decompose 
(of  course  under  the  influence  of  new  conditions  at  variance  with  those 
under  which  they  were  foi’med),  and  decaying,  give  curious  skeletons  of 
what  they  were  in  the  bloom  of  their  existence.  tSuch  relics  are  foimd 
' in  minfes,  often  with  crystals  of  difl'erent  composition  forming  amid  the 
niins  of  the  extinct  one,  just  as  on  the  shoulders  of  an  ancient  oak  we 
may  sometimes  see  sapling  trees  of  other  species,  the  products  of  seeds 
earned  thither  by  some  bird  or  wafting  wind,  and  Avliich  haye  fattened 
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on  its  decaying  heart.  Vary  the  tcxt-ivord  to  suit  the  especial  theme, 
and  there  is  no  part  of  creation  to  which  Pope’s  fine  philosojihic  verses 
will  not  ajiply : — 


Jvcgctables  life  sustain, 


And  life  dissolving,  vegetate  again ; 


All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply  ; 
By  tiu-ns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die. 


There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  violent  death  of  the  crystal^^ 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  and  the  gMasf-natural  death  in  the 
mine ; only  in  the  latter  the  idea  of  detenniuate  diwation  seems  first  to 
reveal  itself. 

7G.  To  obtain  clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  respecting  the  duratl^ 

life,  it  is  requisite  thay  a tolerable'  acquaintance  should  be  forniM 
with  the  particular  circuinAances  and  phenomena  of  vital  action,  als3^ 
with  a fair  number  of  th/  Acefes  of  things.  No  true  advance  can  be 
made  in  any  department  olmhe  philosojdiy  of  nature,  while  we  rest  in 
such  generalities  as  bcasts,m)irds,  and  fishes ; we  must  leani  species 
minutely  and  accurately,  Av%;hing  them  fj’om  season  to  season,  and 
from  year  to  year,  and  penetrating,  as  far  as  possible,  into  their 
anatomy.  No  species  arc  better  for  this  purpose,  or  so  good,  as  our  own 
common  native  plants,  and  wild  animals,  winged  and  wingless,  Avitli 
which  Avc  can  so  readily  become  familiar,  and  ignorant  of  which  no  one 
can  pretend  to  the  name  of  naturalist.  AVith  such  knowledge  in  hand, 
the  further  stcjis  can  be  taken  pleasantly  and  safely,  but  not  before. 

AVc  shall  consider,  primarily,  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  dura- 
tion of  life  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  seeing  that  this  is  essentially 
the  outline  and  prcfigurenicnt  of  the  Animal,  and  thus  the  natural 
starting-point  of  all  high  physiological  inquiry. 

77.  No  one  has  entered  Nature  through  its  ‘gate  Beautiful,’  the 
world  of  plants,  without  soon  discovei'ing  that  the  duration  of  life  is 
here  of  three  general  denominations.  Some  species  are  annual,  or 
rather  semi-annual,  living  from  spring  only  to  the  close  of  the  autumn 
of  the  skmc  year;  others  are  biennial,  living  to  the  close  of  the  second 
autumn,  but  never  beyond  it ; the  greater  part  are  perennial,  or  com- 
petent to  live  for  a long  scries  of  years.  Annuals  include  many  of  the 
commoner  garden-flowers  and  culinary  vegetables,  as  marigold!? 
lupines,  peas  and  beans,  which  require  to  be  freshly  raised  from  sec 
every  season : biennials  are  likewise  common  in  gardens : perennials 
comprise  all  those  herbaceous  plants  which  form  the  staple  vegetation 
of  a comitiy,  withering,  to  a certain  extent,  during  winter,  and  even 
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cij'in"  tlown  to  the  roots,  but  sprouting  afresh  with  the  return  of 
spriii^g;  also  all  trees  and  shrubs,  whether  deciduous  or  evergreen, 
llie  perennials  exhibit  as  great  diversity  in  lease  of  life  as  the 
difl’erent  species  of  animals.  Some  decay  in  as  few  as  four  or  five 
^ years ; others,  often  remarkable  for  their  odoriferous  and  balsamic 
qualities,  as  sage,  balm,  and  lavander,  endure  for  ten  or  more ; next 
come  the  larger  and  robuster  kind  of  shrubs,  as  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas ; then  such  trees  as  are  of  rapid  growth, ^^d  the  substance  of 
^%’hich  is  soft,  as  poplar  and  willow;  andla^'^^^se  mighty,  slow- 
growing,  solid-woOT^I^  pillarS^n  the  forest,  c®Iar  and  oak,  at 

whose  feet  whole  natiote  i^jB^ud  fall. 

labra<  iiliffue  imbres 
let,'  njultosque  per  annos 
Im  vofYens  dilBqidb  sccula  vincit ! ’ 

How  vast  are  the  iifeiWATOf  life  allotted  to  the  longieval  trees,  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  list  of  ages  kno-mi  to  have  been  reached  by 


patriarchs  of  the  respective  lands 


Walnut 

Elm 

335  " 

// 

Oriental  Plane,  1,000  ,, 

Ivy 

450 

Lime 

...1,100  „ 

Maple .... 

516 

Spruce  

...1,200  ,, 

Larch  .... 

576 

Oak  

...1,500  ,, 

Orange  . 

630 

Cedar 

...2,000  „ 

Cvpress  . 

800 

Schubertia. . . 

...3,000  „ 

Olive  .... 

800* 

// 

Yew 

^3,200  „ 

Four  and  five  thousand  years  are  assijjicfr  to  the  Taxodium  and  the 
Adansonia,  and  Von  Martins  describes  Locust-trees  in  the  South 


American  forests  wliich  he  believes  to  have  begun  their  5'Ziasi-immor- 
tality  in  the  days  of  Homer.  Whether  or  no,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  world  possesses  at  this  moment  living  memorials  of  antiquity 
at  least  as  old  as  the  most  ancient  monmnents  of  human  art.  How 


grand  and  solemn  is  even  the  thought  of  a tree  coeval  Avith  the  pyramids 
of  Egjqit  and  ,the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  yet  still  putting  forth  leaves, 
aqd  inviting  the  birds  to  come  and  ‘ sing  among  the  branches  ! ’ Well 
might  the  old  preacher  of  Alexandria  discera  in  a tree  the  terrestrial 
image  of  heavenly  truth. 


* There  are  olive-trees  in  the  supposed  garden  of  Gethsemnne  whicli  have 
been  estimated  at  2, 000  years ; but  these  are  prpbably  mere  descendants  of  thoso 
connected  with  the  nan’atives  of  the  Gospels,  put  forth  originally  as  suckers 
from  their  roots,  and  to  be  regarded  rather  as  restorations  than  as  identically 
the  same. 
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78.  The  way  in  which  the  ages  of  these  yegetablc  Nestors  have  been 
ascertamecl,'  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  correctness.  In  some  few  cases 
the  data  have  been  furnished  by  historical  records,  and  by  tradition ; 
but  the  liotanical  archamlogist  has  a resource  independent  of  either,  and 
when  carefully  used,  infallible,  llio  whole  subject  of  the  signs  and 
testimonies  of  particular  age  is  interesting,  and  deserves  to  be  here 
dealt  nith,  but  unfortunately  scarcely  anything  is  known  about  it.  Tlie 
deliciency  is  much  to  be  regretted,  seeing  that  it  is  often  of  serious  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  society  that  means  should  be  possessed  for 
determining  the  exact  station  of  a given  life.  The  most  important  of 
all,  the  data  whereby  the  age  of  one  of  our  own  species  may  be  deter- 
mined, are  altogether  undiscovered.  Though  long  habits  of  social 
intercourse  may  enable  us  to  guess  pretty  nearly, — by  the  altered  foim 
of  the  feature^,  wrinkles  where  once  was  smoothness,  changes  in  the 
colour  and  luxuriance  of  the  hair,  also  in  the  gait  and  general  jiliysical 
exterior, — still  it  is  only  a guess ; we  cannot  be  sure  until  we  have 
consulted  the  register  or  the  family  Bible.  With  the  lower  animals  it 
is  a little  easier ; the  age  of  the  horse,  to  about  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
may  be  told  by  its  teeth;  the  horns  of  many  of  the  deer  kind 
announce  their  ages,  up  to  a given  date ; in  birds  the  age  may  some- 
times be  deduced  from  the  wear  and  altered  form  of  the  bill ; in  the 
whale  it  is  known  by  the  size  and  number  of  the  laminaj  of  ‘ whale- 
bone,’  which  increase  yearly,  and  seem  to  indicate  a niaxinunn  of  three 
(jr  four  hundred  years  to  this  creature ; the  age  of  fishes  appears  to  be 
marked  on  their  scales,  ns  seen  under  a microscope;  and  that  of  mol- 
luscous animals,  such  as  the  oyster,  in  the  strata  of  their  shells; — still, 
there  is  no  certain  and  connected  knowledge  in  reference  to  any  but  the 
lirst-named,  and  even  this  ajiplies  only  to  the  youth  of  the  animal.  Of 
all  the  forms  of  nature.  Trees  alone  disclose  their  ages  candidly  and 
freely.  In  the  stems  of  trees  which  have  branches  and  leaves  with 
netted  veins,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  Exogens,  the  increase  takes  place  by 
means  of  an  annual  deposit  of  wood,  spread  in  an  even  layer  upon  the 
surface  of  the  preceding  one.  The  deposits  connnence  the  first  summer 
of  the  tree’s  existence,  and  continue  as  long  as  it  lives ; hence,  upon 
taking  a horizontal  section  of  the  stem,  a set  of  beautiful  concentric 
circles  becomes  visible,  every  circle  indicating  an  annual  deposit,  and 
marking  a year  in  the  biography  of  the  general  mass.  So  much 
for  the  felled  tree ; in  the  standing  one  of  course  the  circles  are  con- 
cealed from  view ; to  learn  their  number  here,  accordingly,  some  ingenuity 
is  required.  Tlie  simplest  and  most  certain  method  is  to  burrow  into 
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the  trunk  with  an  instrument  like  an  immense  cheese-taster,  which 
intersects  every  layer,  and  tUvaws  out  a morsel  of  each,  sufficiently 
distinct  fpr  counting.  Where  this  is  not  convenient,  the  age  may  be 
estimated  by  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  annual  rate  of 
increase,  then  talcing  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  at  about  a yard  from 
the  ground,  and  calculating  by  ‘ rule  of  three.’  Tims,  if  m the  space 
of  an  inch  there  be  rii  average  of  live  annual  layers,  a hundred  inches 
will  indicate  five  hundred  years  of  life.  Idie  latter  method  requires  to 
be  used,  however,  with  extreme  caution,  because  of  the  varying  rate  of 
grovdli,  both  in  individual  trees,  and  in  their  cUfferent  species.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  life,  trees  increase  much  faster  than  when  adult ; — 
the  oak,  for  instance,  grows  most  rapidly  between  its  20th  and  30tli 
years; — and  when  old,  the  annual  deposits  considerably  diminish,  so 
that  the  strata  are  thinner,  and  the  rings  proportionately  closer.  Some 
trees  slacken  in  rate  of  growth  at  a very  early  period  of  life ; the  layers 
of  the  oak  become  thinner  after  forty,  those  of  the  elm  after  fifty,  those 
of  the  yew  after  sixty.  Unless  allowance  be  made  for  this,  and  also 
for  the  irregular  thiclmess  of  the  layers,  which  vary  both  wdth  seasons 
and  with  the  position  of  the  tree  in  regard  to  the  sun,  errors  are  inevit- 
able. The  concentric  circles  are  not  equally  distinct  in  the  different 
Icinds  of  trees ; the  best  examples  occur  perhaps  in  the  cone-bearers,  as 
the  fir,  cedar,  and  pine.  The  opinion  not  infrequently  held,  that  tlie 
trees  of  cold  and  temperate  countries  shew  them  better  than  those 
of  the  tropics,  is  a mistaken  one.  Certainly  there  are  equinoctial 
woods  in  which  they  are  less  decidedly  marked  than  in  particular 
Eiu’Opean  species,  but  in  others  again  they  are  plainer.  Indistinctness 
and  emphasis  in  the  rings  are  phenomena  independent  of  climate,  being 
characteristic,  in  fact,  of  particular  species,  genera,  and  even  families. 
There  are  trees  which  are  altogether  destitute  of  rings.  These  belong 
to  the  class  called  ‘ Endogens,’  of  which  the  noblest  and  tjqiical  form  is 
the  Palm.  Here  the  sign  of  age  is  usually  fumished  by  the  scars  or 
stumps  of  the  fallen  leaves,  which  are  of  prodigious  size,  few  in  number, 
and  produced  only  upon  the  summit  of  the  lofty,  slender,  and  branchless 
t*unk.  A certain  number  of  new  leaves  expand  every  year,  and  about 
an  equal  number  of  the  oldest  decay,  so  that  by  takmg  the  total  of  the 
scars,  and  dividing  it  liy  the  average  annual  development  of  new  leaves, 
a tolerable  approximation  may  be  come  to.  But  it  can  rarely  be  relied 
upon ; it  is  a method  indeed  by  no  means  universally  practicable,  the 
scars  of  the  fallen  leaves  being  very  variable  in  their  degree  of  perman- 
ence in  different  species.  Some  preseiTe  their  sears  only  at  the  lowest 
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part  of  the  stem ; losing  them  as  they  increase  in  age  and  height,  so 
that  from  the  middle  to  the  top  it  is  nearly  bare.  Sternberg  says  that 
the  fossil  Lepiclodendra  are  the  only  plants  in  which  the  scars  of  the 
fallen  leaves  remain  perfect  throughout  the  entire  length.  Wood- 
sections,  neatly  cut  and  polished,  so  as  to  display  the  concentric  circles, 
arc  highly  ornamental  objects,  independently  of  their  scientific  instructive- 
ness. A collection  of  specimens  from  the  lopped  boughs  of  the 
hedgerows  and  plantations,  and  from  the  timber-yard  of  the  furniture- 
maker,  where  many  rich  exotics  may  be  procured,  rivals  in  beauty  a 
cal)inet  of  shells  or  fossils,  and  quite  as  abundantly  rewards  intelligent 
employment  of  the  leisure  hour. 

79.  ()f  the  potential  longevity  of  a tree  or  plant,  a fair  estimate 
may  l)e  arrived  at  from  a variety  of  circumstances.  For  example, 
there  are  relations  between  the  duration  of  life  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  which  jdants  produce,  d'liose  wliich  give  tender  and  juicy  fruit, 
or  at  all  events  such  trees  as  do  this,  are  in  general  shorter-lived  than 
those  which  yield  hard  and  dry  fruit,  and  these  are  shorter-lived  than 
such  as  ])roduee  only  little  seeds.  'I’lie  apple  and  the  pear  live  shorter 
lives  than  nut-trees,  which  arc  out-lived  in  turn  by  the  birch  and  the  elm, 
as  these  are  by  the  major  part  of  the  Conifciw,  in  which  family  there 
is  probably  not  a species  that  does  not  flourish  for  at  least  a hundred 
years.  The  Alpine  firs  and  larches  frequently  attain  five  centuries,  and 
even  the  common  red  pine  and  the  Scotch  fir  reach  three  to  four. 
With  a few  exceptions,  the  seeds  of  the  whole  family  arc  noticeably 
small,  though  the  containing  cones  may  be  of  considerable  size.  One 
of  the  greatest  trees  in  the  world,  the  Wellinejtonia  gujantea  of  Cali- 
fornia, a member  of  this  tribe,  with  an  estimated  maximum  age  of 
2,000  years,  has  a bcautifully-fonned  but  remarkably  small  cone,  and 
seeds  in  proportion.  Such  trees  as  the  birch,  the  elm,  and  the  conifers, 
are  useful  to  man  for  their  timber,  a service  rarely  rendered  by  the 
fruit-bearers.  Trees,  again,  that  yield  pleasant  fruit,  fit  for  human 
food,  ordinai’ily  live  for  shorter  periods  than  those  of  which  the  produce 
is  bitter  and  austere,  and  unserviceable  to  man  as  an  edible.  Most  if 
not  all  of  the  plants  on  which  man  in  his  civilised  state  depends  for 
food,  are  exceedingly  short-lived,  Tlie  Cerealia  or  corn-produeing 
plants,  as  wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  oats,  arc  annuals  without  exception ; 
so  are  nearly  all  kinds  of  jiulse.  Tlie  large  classes  of  esculent  vege- 
tables represented  by  the  turnip,  carrot,  and  cabbage,  are  also  cither 
annual  or  biennial.  How  much  man  has  benefited  ,by  this  wise  ar- 
rangement it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Did  his  daily  bread  grow  on 
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loiigajval  trees,  like  acorns,  asking  no  care  and  toil,  the  most  efficient 
means  to  his  development  ivould  have  been  ivanting,  as  is  still  evi- 
denced in  the  lands  of  the  coco-nut  and  the  banana ; but  depending, 
as  he  has  been  so  largely  obliged  to  do,  on  annual  plants,  demanding 
incessant  care,  they  may  be  gratefully  regarded  as  the  prime  instru- 
ment of  his  rise  in  intelligence  and  morals. 

80.  The  form  or  configuration  of  ifiants  has  most  important  rela- 
tions with  their  lease  of  life.  Those  trees  usually  live  to  the  greatest 
age  which  attain  the  least  vertical  height  in  proportion  to  the  diameter 
of  their  trunks,  and  the  lateral  spread  of  their  branches.  Size  and 
substance  have  also  to  be  taken  note  of.  Small  and  slender  plants 
almost  ahvays  live  for  shorter  periods  than  bulky  ones,  and  tender  and 
delicate  species  than  the  stout  and  hard-grained.  The  latter  ow'C  their 
longer  lives,  in  a physiological  point  of  view,  to  the  abundance  of  fimi, 
fibrous  matter  which  enters  into  their  composition,  and  without  which 
it  ajipears  indeed  impossible  that  any  considerable  age  can  be  attained, 
though  there  are  instances  Avlicre  hard  and  durable  -wood  is  found  in 
trees  of  briefer  life  than  some  that  are  soft-wooded.  Tlie  lime-tree  has 
softer  wood  than  the  walnut,  beech,  and  pear,  yet  lives  longer  than 
either  of  them ; and  the  Baobab  of  Senegal,  which  undoubtedly  lives  to 
a great  age,  though  some  of  the  accounts  of  it  arc  exaggerated,  is  said 
to  be  so  soft  that  it  may  be  sliced  with  a knife.  That  bulk  should  be 
accompanied  by  long  duration,  it  is  easy  to  understand.  Hie  larger  a 
plant  or  tree,  the  greater  is  the  surface  which  it  exposes  to  the  atmo- 
sjihcre ; and  as  it  feeds  by  every  leaf,  the  scojie  and  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  the  vital  functions  is  proportionately  extended.  The  more 
leaves  a tree  can  put  forth,  and  maintain  in  healthy  action,  the  firmer 
is  its  hold  upon  the  future.  Viewed  in  regard  to  their  annual  rejuve- 
nescence, trees  may  be  regarded  as  little  worlds  in  themselves, — solid 
masses,  from  which  a multitude  of  separate  and  perfect  plants  is  vernally 
put  forth,  every  new  shoot  and  twig  being  exactly  analogous  to  an 
annual  that  has  risen  from  a seed.  As  the  successive  generations  of 
plants  fill  the  earth  more  and  more  with  the  seeds  of  life,  and  thus  at 
once  maintain  its  actual  richness  in  verdure  and  blossom,  and  enlarge 
its  potential  richness  in  reference  to  years  to  come,  so  the  annual  crops 
of  twigs  and  leaves  that  clothe  the  tree,  by  their  re-action  tend  to  con- 
solidate and  strengthen  it.  Hie  more  exuberant  its  fertility,  the  more 
does  it  augment  in  energy  of  life, — picturing  therein  one  of  the  finest 
truths  in  our  spiritual  history ; — the  soul  energises  as  it  works.  But 
extent  of  leafy  surface  will  not  of  itself  induce  longevity.  There  are 
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many  annuals  that  develop  an  immense  amount  of  leaf, — as  the  gourd 
and  the  melon.  In  such  plants,  it  is  counteracted  by  then  exceedingly 
rapid  growth,  and  consecjuent  want  of  solidity ; for  while  too  great  a 
degree  of  solidification  of  the  tissues,  whether  in  plants  or  animals, 
hinders  then  proper  ■vital  activity,  especially  those  great  processes  on 
which  life  so  eminently  depends,  namely,  the  free  movement  of  the 
juices, — the  other  extreme,  or  a too  lax  and  succulent  texture,  is  no 
less  sm'ely  fatal  to  stability  and  endurance.  Such  texture  is-almost 
always  found  in  the  short-lived  plants,  coming,  as  in  the  gomxl,  of 
their  rapid  extension,  while  finn,  dense,  and  compact  texture  is  fully  as 
characteristic  of  the  longa3A'^als.  Compare  the  wood  of  the  yeAV  and  the 
liox-trec  with  that  of  the  soft,  sappy  black  poiilar,  and  the  willows  that 
‘ spring  by  the  water-courses.’  Fungi,  mushrooms,  and  toadstools, 
which,  as  regards  their  supoi'tcn'ancous  portion,  are  the  most  rapid  in 
development  of  any  plant,  often  reaching  their  full  size  in  the  course  of 
a night,  are  also  the  loosest  in  texture,  and  their  dissolution  is  the 
soonest  and  the  speediest.  Some  decay  in  a few  hours ; none,  perhaps, 
last,  longer  than  from  seven  to  fifteen  days,  excepting  the  perennial 
I^olypori  and  their  congeners,  the  life  of  which  extends  to  several 
years.  Feautifnl  specimens  of  these  last,  of  a rich  and  glossy  brown, 
have  been  sent  to  me  from  New  Brunswick,  where  they  grow  upon  the 
birch  and  maple  trees. 

81.  The  distinction  of  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial,  in  regard  to 
the  duration  of  ifiants,  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  certain  accidents,  but 
the  changes  are  never  so  great  or  so  deeply-seated  as  for  the  principle 
of  a fixed  lease  of  life  to  l)o  abnegated  by  them.  An  inhosintable 
climate  will  shorten  the  life  of  perennials  to  a single  season,  as  happens 
with  mignonette,  which  in  Barbaiy  is  shrub-like,  and  with  the  Palma- 
Christi,  Avhich  in  India  is  a stately  tree,  though  in  England  neither 
survives  a year  in  the  open  air ; on  the  other  hand,  unsuitable  food, 
exeess  of  wet,  or  any  other  circumstance  liy  which  the  flowering  of  the 
plant  is  retarded,  will  induce  unaccustomed  longevity.  This  brings  us 
to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  greatest  truths  in  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  namely,  that  all  living  things  exist,  and  feed,  and  grow,  and 
gather  strength,  in  order  that  they  may  propagate  their  race.  Doubt- 
less, things  universally  have  their  social  uses  to  subserve,  and  to  per- 
fonn  which  they  were  originally  created,  and  arc  sustained  in  their 
respective  places  by  the  Almighty ; but  all  these  uses  have  reference, 
essentially,  to  the  great  ultimate  use  of  preserving  the  race  extant  upon 
the  earth,  and  multiplying  it  indefinitely,  seeing  that  in  the  mainten- 
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ance  aud  multiplication  ■without  end  of  receptacles  of  His  Life,  consists 
the  highest  glory  of  God.  Tliis  is  the  end  and  design  not  only  of  the 
physical,  but  even  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  uses  perfonned  by 
manldnd  towards  one  another,  all  of  them  tending,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  promote  and  adorn  it.  However  unconscious  we  may 
be  of  their  influence  and  private  agency,  and  however  little  we  may  feel 
ourselves  to  be  personally  identified  with  the  result,  the  perjietuation  of 
the  raee  is  at  once  the  beginning  and  tJie  end  of  all  the  feelings  incident 
to  our  nature.  "N^niatever  we  may  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  worldng 
for,  the  secret  aspiration  of  the  heart  is  always  Home  and  one’s  own 
fireside,  bright  and  sweet  with  conjugal  affection ; every  virtue,  desire, 
and  passion  that  stirs  the  soul,  may  finally  be  referred  hither ; in  a 
word,  whatever  is  friendly  to  humanity,  in  any  of  its  needs,  whatever 
gives  life  and  solidity  to  existenee,  is  a collateral  moans  to  reproduc- 
tion, and  was  pui’posely  introduced  to  aid  it,  and  without  such  aid  re- 
production would  languish  and  at  last  fail.  Whii  reproduction  is  the 
great  end  of  physical  existence,  is  found  in  its  needfulness  as  the 
counterpoise  of  Death.  As  the  destiny  of  all  things  is  to  die,  were 
there  no  means  established  for  their  replaeement,  the  world  would  soon 
become  void : but  through  the  magnificent  law  of  procreation,  nothmg 
is  ever  extinguished,  nor  a gap  ever  caused  that  is  not  instantly  filled 
up.  Tliough  Time  slays  and  devours  every  mdividual  in  turn,  whether 
animal  or  plant,  by  procreation  the  species  is  preserved  perfect  and 
immortal,  the  whole  of  nature  imchanged  and  ever  young. 

States  fall.  Arts  fade,  but  Nature  doth  not  die  ! 

By  the  continual  succession  of  beings,  all  exactly  resemblhig  one 
another,  and  their  parents -and  ancestors,  the  existence  of  any  one  of 
them  is  virtually  maintained  in  perpetuity ; the  balance  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  nature  are  kept  intact,  and  to  philosophic 
view,  Time  itself,  rather  than  the  temporal,  is  the  slain  one.  Thus 
looked  at,  with  the  eyes  of  a large  philosophic  generalisation,  all  the 
individuals  of  any  given  species  that  have  ever  existed,  and  all  that 
have  yet  to  come  into  existence,  fonn  but  one  great  Whole ; the  pro- 
cess of  reproduction  whei’cby  they  follow  one  another  in  the  stream 
that  unites  the  living  representatives  to  the  prinueval  Adam  of  the 
race,  being  only  Nutrition  on  a grand  and  perennial  scale.  Every 
individual,  so  long  as  it  lives  its  little  life,  is  the  species  in  miniature, 
reproducing  all  its  tissues  as  fast  as  they  decay,  through  vital  action 
and  reaction,  or  marriage  in  its  simplest  form : conversely,  the  aggre- 
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gate  of  tlie  individuals,  or  the  race,  is  as  it  iv’ere  a single  body,  diffused 
over  an  immense  area  of  time  and  country,  and  nourishing  and  regen- 
erating itself  by  means  of  that  liigliest  and  most  complicated  play  of 
the  marriage-piinciple  ivliicli  tlie  vord  marriage  popularly  denotes. 
Every  man  and  every  woman,  considered  physiologically,  is  the  human 
race  in  little,  everything  that  belongs  to  the  race  being  enacted,  essen- 
tially and  daily,  in  their  individual  bodies ; at  the  same  moment  every 
man  and  every  woman  is  but  a molecule  of  one  great  Homo,  now 
some  six  thousand  years  of  age,  and  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth. 

82.  Feeding,  growing,  all  the  vital  functions  and  phenomena  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  life,  are  to  be  regarded,  accordingly,  as  Nature’s  pre- 
liminaries to  Reproduction.  Every  part  of  organic  creation  illustrates 
this,  but  in  the  plant  it  is  seen  in  chief  perfection,  excepting  only  the 
butterfly,  in  whose  little  life  the  history  is  epitomised.  In  the  first  or 
grub  state,  the  butterfly  is  a crceiiing  connorant;  the  alimentary 
organs  greatly  predominate,  and  growth  is  rapid.  In  the  last  or 
winged  state,  though  it  sips  from  a thousand  blossoms,  it  takes  little 
or  no  sustenance ; the  excess  of  the  intestinal  canal  has  given  way  to 
the  generative  organs,  which  now  assume  the  mastery,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  its  early  death,  influence  almost  exclusively  its  habits,  hlany 
kinds  of  Lepidoptera  cannot  cat  if  they  would,  for  they  have  no  months. 
Adorned  in  their  bridal  vestments,  love  and  pleasure,  as  they  flirt  their 
painted  fans,  form  the  brief  and  brilliant  pastime  with  which  they  close 
their  days.  The  winged  state  of  the  insect  is  what  the  period  of 
flowering  is  to  plants,  and  the  reason  why  longer  life  is  occasioned  to 
plants  by  delay  in  flowering,  as  above  alluded  to,  is  that  in  the  flowers 
arc  contained  their  organs  of  procreation.  Hence,  until  they  have 
bloomed  they  must  needs  remain  childless,  or  with  the  consummation  of 
life  unrealised  and  unattained.  Procreation,  or  the  production  of  seed, 
is  made  to  actuate  plants  with  a vital  impulse  so  wonderful  and  so  like 
the  instinct  of  animals  towards  the  same  end,  that  no  other  name  con- 
veys an  adccpiate  idea  of  it ; they  prepare  for  the  effectuation  of  it 
from  the  first  moment  of  existence ; and  until  they  have  accomplished 
their  purpose,  unless  Idlled  by  intense  cold,  or  sudden  and  absolute 
deprivation  of  nourishment,  will  keep  their  hold  on  life  with  a tenacity 
almost  invincible.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  vegetable  i)bysi- 
ology,  that  costevis  no  plant  dies  a natural  death  until  it  lias 

ripened  seeds.  If  its  life  be  endangered,  by  penury  of  food  or  mutila- 
tion, the  entire  vital  energy  of  the  plant  concentrates  itself  in  the 
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production  of  a floyrer,  it  ceases  to  put  forth  leaves,  and  expends  its  whole 
force  in  efforts  to  secure  progeny.  This  is  stiildngly  exemplified  in 
hot,  diy  gardens,  and  by  summer  waysides,  where,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  impending  danger,  plants  ordinarily  of  considerable  stature,  begin 
to  propagate  while  scarcely  an  inch  high.  Delay  in  flowering,  attended 
by  prolonged  hfe,  is  usually  the  result  of  excess  of  nourishment.  Thus, 
if  a plant  grow  in  too  luxurious  or  too  watery  a soil,  causing  it  to 
become  unduly  succulent,  or  if  it  be  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  too 
warm  for  it,  and  unnatm-ally  stimiflated,  instead  of  producing  flowers,  it 
‘nms  to  leaf;’  it  passes  into  the  condition  of  an  over-fattened  or 
pampered  animal,  and  is  similarly  unfitted  for  the  reproductive  function ; 
and  again,  like  the  animal,  to  ra-enter  upon  its  privileges  must 
become  deplethoric.  No  plant  can  suffer  from  phyllomania  and  be 
fruitful  at  the  same  moment.  Diclinous  plants,  when  growing  in  wet 
localities,  are  remarkable  for  the  excess  of  male  flowers  over  female. 
Delay  in  floweiing,  and  consequent  prolongation  of  life  beyond  the  usual 
limit,  also  occur  through  insufficiency  of  nourishment,  and  want  of 
kindly  climatic  aid.  Many  plants  live  longer  in  oiu-  gardens  than  in 
then*  native  countries,  simply  for  want  of  encouragement  to  blossom. 
In  Mexico  the  great  American  Aloe  comes  into  bloom  when  fom*  or 
five  years  old,  and  then  dies ; while  in  England  it  drags  a semi-torpid 
existence  for  so  long  before  the  flowers  appear,  that  it  is  a proverb  for 
a hundi-ed  years’  preparation.  Some  plants  may  have  their  lives  pro- 
longed a little  while  by  nipping  off  the  flowers  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
fade.  Here,  however,  so  much  of  the  vital  energy  has  been  expended 
in  the  production  of  the  floral  organs,  that  they  never  properly  recover 
themselves.  Wlien  the  flowers  of  a plant,  under  cultivation,  have 
their  reproductive  organs  changed  into  petals,  becoming  completely 
“ double,”  and  are  thereby  prevented  from  seeding,  then-  hfe  is  con- 
siderably prolonged : annuals  even  become  perennial ; Tropoeohm  minus, 
when  double,  has  endured  for  twelve  years.  The  life  of  annuals  may 
also  be  prolonged  by  grafting  them  upon  perennials.  Many  annual 
Solanacece  will  live  for  years  when  grafted  on  ligneous  species  of  the 
same  genus,  as  the  annual  kinds  of  Tobacco,  when  grafted  on  the 
Nicotiana  glauca, — that  beautiful  woody  species  which  grows  to  a 
greater  height  than  a man.  A similar  extension  of  life  may  be  given 
to  some  of  the  annual  species  of  Dianthus.  Lastly,  as  regards  the 
relation  of  procreation  to  the  lease  of  life,  it  is  a universal  law,  both  in 
animals  and  plants,  that  the  earlier  the  puberty,  the  earlier  is  the 

death.  Annuals,  which  flower  when  only  a few  weeks  old,  die  in  a few 
n 
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months ; those  plants  only  live  long  -which  do  not  blossom  till  their 
fifth  or  sixth  year ; the  highest  ages  invariably  iicrtain  to  those  which 
arc  the  slowest  to  celebrate  their  imptiaLs.  Very  young  forest  trees 
are  never  found  in  flower. 

83.  Many  of  the^  conditions  -uhich  affect  the  duration  of  vegetable 
life,  are  thus  results  or  accompaniments  of  Cidtivation.  The  object  of 
cultivation  is,  for  the  most  part,  greater  fruitfulness ; few  plants  are 
cultivated  merely  for  the  sake  of  them  wood  or  foliage ; the  aim  is  to 
]»rocure  either  more  flowers  to  delight  us  with  their  beai;ty,  or  more 
seeds  to  make  use  of  as  food.  In  either  case,  the  stimulation  which 
they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  gardener  tends  to  hasten  them  on 
towards  maturity,  and  to  excite  the  reproductive  energy  to  the  utmost, 
dhe  consequence  is,  that  the  conservative  power  is  reduced,  and  the 
oi-ganisni  pi-ematurely  exhausted.  Cultivation,  therefore,  as  a rule, 
may  bo  regarded  as  a shortener  of  plant-life.  Of  course  it  is  only  the 
life  of  the  individual  tliat  is  abbreviated ; the  absolute  lease  of  life  in 
the  species  is  unaltered  and  unalterable,  and  is  completed  wherever  the 
individuals  enjoy  their  existence  unmolested. 

84.  The  result  of  one  of  the  arts  of  culture  makes  it  seem  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  a fixed  lease  of  life  in  plants,  viz.,  the  art 
of  proi)agation  by  slips  and  cuttings,  which,  when  carefully  detached 
and  ])laced  in  the  soil,  will  grow  into  counterparts  of  the  original,  and 
(they  themselves  being  extensible  after  the  same  manner)  effect  for  it 
a kind  of  perpetuity.  Vines  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  have 
been  thus  transmitted  to  the  j^rcsent  day,  gifted,  as  it  were,  by  man, 
with  a longevity  unknown  to  their  state  of  nature.  Many  herbaceous 
])erennials,  especially  in  gardens,  2'>ossess  in  this  a^otitude  such  ample 
and  efficient  means  of  propagation,  as  to  incline  to  the  belief  that  their 
flowers  and  seed  are  of  quite  secondary  importance,  dedicated  rather  to 
the  heart  and  apj^etite  of  man.  Such  arc  the  lily-ol-the-valley  and 
the  stra-wberry. 

85.  To  see  how  this  curious  phenomenon  harmonises  with  the  in- 
dubitable law  of  specific  lease,  we  have  to  consider  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture or  organic  composition  of  plants,  and,  as  flowing  from  this  latter, 
the  nature  and  amount  of  their  individuality.  The  organic  composition 
of  a plant  is  very  different  from  that  of  an  animal.  In  all  except  the 
very  lowest  forms  of  animals,  there  is  but  one  of  each  kind  of  organ, 
or  of  each  set  of  organs,  as  the  case  may  be, — as  one  heart,  one  mouth, 
one  set  of  limbs,  one  system  of  bones.  Every  organ  is  more  or  less  in 
connection  with  eveiy  other,  and  not  one  of  those  which  arc  pieemi- 
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iiciilly  ‘ vital  ’ can  be  removed  M’ithoiit  causing  instant  death  to  tlie 
whole  fabric.  Tlie  animal,  i;i  a -word,  is  an  absolute  Unity,  every  part 
being  reciprocally  dependent  upon  every  other  part,  and  the  springs  of 
its  life  centralised.  In  the  tree,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  central- 
isation ; no  organ  occurs  only  once ; everything  is  a thousand  times 
recaiiitulated ; there  are  as  many  lungs  as  there  are  leaves,  as  many 
ju’oereant  jiarts  as  flowers.  Like  an  arborescent  zooiihyte,  a tree  is  a 
vast  congeries  of  distinct  organisms,  every  one  of  them  as  independent 
of  the  others  as  one  sheep  is  independent  of  the  remainder  of  the  flock, 
only  that  all  are  organically  united,  and  contribute,  by  their  union,  to 
the  general  welfare,  and  to  the  building  up  of  a magnificent  social 
edifice.  Every  separate  twig  is  a little  plant  in  itself ; consociated  with 
the  others,  but  still  independent  of  them,  it  feeds,  grows,  and  procreates 
in  its  own  person.  A tree  (and  any  jilant  old  enough  to  have  thrown 
out  buds  and  shoots)  is  at  once  an  Individual  and  a Community.  It 
is  an  Individual  in  respect  of  its  jiresentation  of  the  physiognomy  and 
characters  of  the  species,  the  form,  the  altitude,  and  the  gracefulness  or 
robust  dignity ; also  as  standing  alone,  and  dying  at  the  expiration  of 
an  allotted  tenn : it  is  a Community  in  respect  of  its  consisting  of  in- 
numerable minor  trees.  So  long  as  the  constituent  twigs  remain  seated 
on  the  bough,  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
general  mass,  sharing  its  life,  and  dying  when  it  dies ; detached  from 
it,  every  one  of  them  is  competent  to  strike  root,  and  by  degrees  be- 
come the  pillar  of  another  such  edifice.  A fuchsia  may  be  multiplied 
into  a hundred,  in  the  course  of  a single  season,  -without  destroying  the 
original  stem ; and  eveiy  one  of  these  hundred  may,  three  years  after- 
wards, be  multiplied  into  as  many  more.  Such  division  of  one  organism 
into  many  is  possible  only  where  the  fountains  of  life  are  not  central- 
ised,— where  there  are  neither  brain  nor  heai-t,  the  means  and  tokens  of 
concentration ; hence  it  is  practicable  as  regards  the  animal  kingdom 
only  in  those  humble  tribes  from  which  these  organs  appear  to  be 
absent,  and  the  nature  of  which  approximates  that  of  plants.  The 
analogy,  we  may  add,  between  trees  and  the  arborescent  zoophytes  is 
in  various  other  ways  most  curious  and  attractive.  Here  we  cannot  do 
more  than  advei-t  to  their  wonderful  coivespondence  in  respect  to  the 
longevity  of  the  general  mass.  Ehrcnberg  judges  that  certain  enor- 
mous corals  which  he  saw  in  the  Eed  Sea,  and  parts  of  which  are  still 
tenanted  by  working  polyps,  were  alive  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  have  been  grooving  and  enlarging  ever  since.  Others,  of  equally 
vast  age,  have  been  observed  in  the  waters  of  tropical  America. 
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DR.  Harvey’s  theory  of  trees. 


86.  Dr.  Harvey,  in  Ms  ingenious  book  on  ‘ Trees  and  their  Nature,’ 

revives  the  hypothesis  originally  propounded  by  De  La  Hire,  and  sub- 
sequently held  by  Darwin,  Mirbel,  Dir  Petit  Thouars,  Gaudichaud,  and 
others,  that  a tree  is  a merely  mechanical  and  passive  structure,  as 
regards  the  trunlc  and  woody  portions,  these  serving  simply  to  support  i 

the  annual  tv-igs,  and  to  allow  the  passage  of  fluids  to  and  from  the  ' 

latter,  by  exosmose  and  other  physical  and  chemical  laws.  The  tree, 

in  its  totality,  he  regards,  with  these  authors,  simply  as  a collection  of 
living  yet  perfectly  distinct  annual  tree-plants,  the  produce  of  the  year, 
and  of  the  dead  remains  of  a still  larger  number,  the  produce  of  pre-  j 
ceding  years ; the  living  plants  evoh>id  from  buds,  and  growing  as 
parasites  on  the  organic  remains  of  the  dead  plants.  According  to 
this  view,  tlie  stem  has  no  intrinsic  vitality;  and  all  plants  are  annuals, 
tliosc  commonly  so  called  differing  from  such  as  constitute  the  green  i 

portion  of  a tree  merely  by  having  their  connection  directly  ivith  the 
soil,  iustca(\  of  indirectly  through  a woody  pillar.  A corollary  is,  that  i 

there  is  no  natural  limit  cither  to  the  life  of  trees,  or  to  their  size. 
Schleidcn  holds  similar  oiunions.  Alter  citing  examples  of  old  trees, 
he  observes  : — ‘ These  examples  arc  quite  sufficient  to  prove  tlie  proba- 
bility  of  a coiuponnd  plant  living  on  without  end.  These  plants  die  ^ 
ordinarily  in  consequence  of  mechanical  injuries.  A storm  breaks  off 
a branch ; the  broken  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  rain-water ; j 
decay  takes  place ; the  firmness  of  the  heart-wood  becomes  affected ; a ; 
new  storm  casts  the  whole  tree  to  the  ground,  separates  the  trnnk  from  \ 
the  roots,  and  it  perishes  of  hunger.’  ( ‘ PrineqAes  of  Scientific  Botany,’  1 

p.  538.)  Let  us  see  how  this  consists  with  facts.  Every  species  of  J 

tree,  like  every  species  of  animal,  has  its  definite  configuration  and  j 

physiognomy,  by  which  wC  recognise' it  whether  covered  ivith  leaves  or  ^ 

in  the  bareness  of  winter,  and  attains,  under  fair  circumstances,  a certain  < 

maximum  size  and  height.  Neitl^r  of  those  would  be  the  case  were  ^ 1 

the  tree  gifted  with  indefinite  powers  of  life.  The  period  of  the  cul-  j 

mination  of  the  life  of  a tree,  is  that  when  it  shows  its  perfect  and 
characteristic  outline ; and  this  being  acquired,  though  for  awhile  there  i 
may  be  little  change  in  aspect,  declension  as  inevitably  follows  as  with 
a iRrtn  after  he  has  reached  his  meridian.  i 

87.  Thus  independent, — actually  as  regards  themselves^  potentially  ] 
as  regards  the  tree, — healthy  cuttings  are  equivalent  to  seedlings.  A 
Strictly,  without  doubt,  the  new  individuals  procured  by  talcing  slips  ^ 
from  a given  plant,  are  but  portions  of  it,  since  those  plants  alone  chn 
legitimately  be  called  new  which  come  from  seed.  There  are  no  abso-  ■ 
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lute  beginnings  anywhere  in  natm-e  except  as  the  direct  produce  of 
sexuality.  To  \4ew  them,  however,  with  Mr.  Knight,  still  as  portion^ 
of  a whole,  disconnected  merely,  and  involved  in  a ^mmon  destiny,  is 
quite  incoiTect.  This  emuient  man  went  so  far  as  to  account  for  the 
extinction  of  certain  varieties  of  apples  and  other  fruits,  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  when  the  original  tree  died,  the  extensions  of  it  raised 
from  cuttings,  though  firmly  rooted,  and  groivn  into  large  trees,  would 
die  Idcewise.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  an  individual  can  exist  in 
many  places  at  once ; the  willow,  for  example,  which.^hades  the  &st 
tomb  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  is  the  same  as  that  which  at  Ennenon- 
ville  weeps  over  the  ashes  of  Eousseau.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  original 
and  the  derivatives  foim  a whole  only  in  a historical  point  of  view.  In 
regard  to  the  lease  of  life,  a vigorous  cuttmg  is  in  the  same' p^^on  as 
a seed,  and  the  tree  raised  from  it  enjoys  a complete  and  iuo^endent 
tenn  of  being.  It  has  notliing  to  do  with  the  lease  of  its  predecessor, 
but  commences  hfe  de  novo,  and  attains  the  age  proper  to  the  spmes. 
Probably  enough,  a cutting  taken  from  an  old  and  enfeebled  tree,  past 
its  climacteric,  may  be  unable  to  develop  itself  luiauiantly,  and  may  die 
almost  as  soon ; but  taken  from  a young  and  healthy  one,  its  lease 
runs  to  the  full  teim.  Plants,  it  should  be  observed,  are  not  equally 
capable  of  propagation  in  the  way  described.  As  regards  trees,  those 
of  which  the  wood  is  light  and  white  succeed  the  best, — the  willoAV,  for 
example ; while  ■^vith  pines,  oaks,  and  trees  in  general  that  have  dense 
afod  resinous  wood,  the  reluctance  is  extreme.  Reviewing  the  whole 
matter,  it  will  appear  that  so  far  from  the  piinciple  of  a fixed  lease  of 


new  illustrations. 

88.  Sea-weeds,  like  ten-estiial  plants,  are  annual,  biennial,  or  peren- 


life  being  invalidated  by  the  facts  of  horticultm’e,  it  is  veiified  with 


menia  pahnata,  or  dulse,  and  the  Deletkerif^nguinea,  that  lovely 
translucent  plant  winch  carries  the  pa^  witj^no  less  justice  in  tha 
gardens  of  the  sea,  than  the  rose,  which  it  emulates  in  colour,  in  those 
of  the  land. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DURATIOli  OF  LIFE  IN  ANIMALS. 


89.  lx  Auinialy,  the  lease  of  life  is  comparatively  short.  Though 
many  species  live  longer  tlian  the  generality  of  plants,  none  attain  ages 
so  prodigious  as  occur  among  the  patriarchs  of  the  forest ; neither  are 
o many  species  longa3val  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number.  Tlie 
elei)haiit  and  the  swan  outlive  myriads  of  shrubs  and  flowers ; hut  when 
they  have  themselves  waned  into  senility,  the  leafy  pride  of  many  trees 
has  scarcely  begun.  Few  of  any  tribe  of  animals  live  more  than  forty 
years ; Avhereas  trees,  almost  without  exception,  endure  for  at  least  a 
century. 

90.  The  jihysiological  or  proximate  reason  of  this  disparity  is,  that 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  taken  as  a whole,  life  is  present  in  a higher 
degree  of  concentration.  This  involves  a more  elaborate  and  complex 
organisation,  and  a greater  intensity  of  vital  action ; sustained,  more- 
over, in  unbroken  continuity,  and  in  every  jiortion  of  the  fabric  at  once 
— the  very  conditions  which,  as  illustrated  in  the  machines  constructed 
by  human  art,  are  identilied  with  fi'agility  and  early  exhaustion.  In 
plants,  Avitliout  doubt,  the  organisation  is  exquisitely  fine,  and  the  vital 
functions  arc  various  and  wonderful.  The  inicroscopist  well  knows  how 
beautiful  is  the  system  of  cells,  and  tubes,  and  spiral  vessels,  constitut- 
ing the  internal  substance  of  a jfiant ; and  the  physiologist,  how  admir- 
able and  profound  is  that  vital  economy  which  enables  it  to  gi’ow,  to 
put  forth  leaves  and  blossoms  in  their  proper  season,  and  to  prepare 
sugar,  oil,  farina,  and  the  thousand  other  products  which  render  the 
vegetable  kingdom  so  invaluable  to  man ; — still,  it  is  not  such  an  or- 
ganisation as  pertains  to  Animal  life,  which  demands  both  new  varieties 
of  tissue  and  new  forms  of  organic  aiiparatus.  For  while  the  animal  is 
the  completion  of  the  design  so  maiwellously  shadowed  forth  and  pre- 
figured in  the  plant,  it  is  not  merely  the  plant  more  nobly  and  curiously 
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developed.  It  is  a reconstruction  of  the  jilant,  effected,  certainly,  M-ith 
the  same  crude  materials,  but  wrought  into  forms  more  rare  and  com- 
posite, and  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  ideas  superadded.  It  is  a mis- 
take to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  plant  and  animal  exactly 
agree,  even  in  a single  circumstance  of  their  respective  natures.  There 
are  organs  of  digestion,  respiration,  reproduction,  and  so  forth,  in  both ; 
and  there  is  a general  correspondence  between  the  functions  Avhich 
these  organs  severally  fulfil ; but  they  are  never  exactly  similar  organs, 
nor  exactly  similar  functions,  in  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  animal  dwells  on  a higher  platform,  and  all  the  phenomena 
of  its  history  are  in  keeping. 

91.  The  intenser  life  of  the  animal  gives  it  a completer  individu- 
ality, and  to  this,  as  the  end  for  which  it  is  gifted  with  intenscr  life,  is 
projierly  to  be  ascribed  its  shorter  lease  when  compared  with  the  dura- 
bility of  the  plant.  The  end  for  which  a thing  is  designed  is  always 
the  noblest  feature  of  its  being,  and  therefore  the  most  useful  as  well 
as  pliilosophical  to  keep  uppennost  in  view.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  sus- 
taining its  individuality  that  the  organisation  of  an  animal  is  so  com- 
plex and  elaborate ; it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  vital  functions 
are  so  varied,  pauseless,  and  intenvoven ; and  further,  that  they  are 
universal  as  to  the  theatre  of  their  performance.  For  they  are  not 
exercised  only  at  certain  periods,  or  in  certain  portions  of  the  organism, 
but  xmceasingly,  from  birth  to  ihssolution,  and  as  vigorously  in  one 
part  as  another.  Certain  great  duties  are  assigned  to  special  organs 
as  head-cpiarters,  it  is  true ; but  practically  and  in  effect,  every  organ 
is  diffused  throughout  the  body,  and  every  function  is  everywhere  per- 
formed. The  heart  is  xvherever  there  is  blood ; the  brain  is  wherever 
there  is  feeling.  The  great  characteristic  of  concentrated  life,  or  of 
Individuality  in  high  perfection,  is  this  virtd,  ceaseless,  omnipresent 

Actirtty.  In  all  the  foims  of  nature  which  are  endowed  with  it, that 

is,  in  all  animals  of  any  complexity  of  organisation,  as  we  saw  when 
considering  the  subject  of  Food, — there  is  a continual  drawing-in  of 
nutrient  matter  from  without,  and  conversion  of  it  into  Hving  tissue, 
and  as  continual  a decomposition  of  wliat  has  previously  been  assimi- 
lated, and  concurrent  expulsion  of  the  residuum.  Evciy  moment,  in 
the  life  of  an  animal,  witnesses  a new  receiving,  apin-opriation,  and 
giving  back ; old  age  and  rejuvenescence  revolving  upon  each  other  • 
death  destroying  over  again,  and  creation  beginning  afresh.  On  the 
excretiny  part  of  the  process,  the  maintenance  of  the  vital  condition  is 
more  closely  and  immediately  dependent  than  it  is  even  upon  the  sup- 
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ply  of  new  aliment.  Feeding  may  be  suspended  for  a considerable 
period  without  causing  anything  more  than  debility ; but  the  removal 
of  the  effete  particles  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues, 
cannot  be  checked  even  for  a few  minutes,  at  least  in  the  warm-blooded 
animals,  -without  inducing  a fatal  result.  For  every  act  of  respiration  is 
in  effect  one  of  excretion,  and  to  stay  the  breatliing  is  to  quench  the  life. 

92.  Li  trees  and  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  concentration 
of  life  is  slight,  the  individuality  faint,  and  the  organisation  compara- 
tively shnplc, — so  simple  that  no  part  of  the  organism  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  another  part, — where  there  are  no  consecrated  vital 
centres,  no  heart,  lungs,  brain,  or  digestive  cavity, — existence  no  longer 
depends  upon  incessant  and  total  change  of  the  very  substance  of  the 
fabric,  and  the  vital  activity  is  proportionately  low.  The  bulk  of  the 
tree  (that  is,  all  the  consolidated  or  woody  portion,  and  every  other 
part  which  has  been  finally  shaped  and  hardened),  instead  of  Imng  by 
perpetual  decomposition  and’  re-construction,  and  dciieuding  on  these 
processes  as  the  very  condition  of  existence,  remains  fixed  and  unalter- 
able till  the  lease  of  the  entire  organism  has  run  out.  Those  parts 
only  which  are  immediately  employed  in  the  vital  processes,  as  the 
flowers,  the  leaves,  and  the  extremities  of  the  rootlets, — in  Avhich 
jmrts  there  are  also  more  concentration  of  life, — arc  subject  to  such 
decay  as  takes  place  in  the  body  of  an  animal.  In  these  it  occurs  in 
<iClosc  and  striking  correspondence,  along  with  as  complete  a renovation. 
AMiat  the  tissues  are  to  the  animal,  the  foliage  is  to  plant  and  tree ; every 
jiercimial  plant,  like  every  animal,  dies  many  molecular  or  leafy  deaths 
]irior  to  its  total,  somatic  death ; and  as  the  years  roll  by,  is  reinstated 
in  us  many  molecular  or  leafy  lives.  Autumn  and  .spring  arc  to  the 
tree,  by  correspondence,  what  every  day  of  its  existence  is  to  a living 
animal ; all  that  is  concerned  in  keeping  it  alive  withers  away,  but  all 
is  rapidly  renewed.  The  difference  as  to  the  time  that  elapses  between 
the  respective  deaths  and  renovations,  i.  e.,  of  the  molecules  of  the 
animal  frame,  and  the  leafy  atoms  of  the  tree,  in  no  Avise  robs  the 
phenomena  of  their  essential  unity.  That  which  is  most  concentrated 
is  always  most  vivacious,  as  the  mountain-rivulet  runs  faster  than  the 
broad  river  of  the  plain.  It  Avas  no  mere  play  of  fancy  that  led  the 
ancients  to  call  man  a7'bor  itivej-sa.  Man  is  not  only  man ; ho  is  all 
tilings,  ereij  part  of  the  imiverse  in  tuni,  accordhig  to  the  point  of 
vicAV  from  which  Ave  look.  The  fable  of  Proteus  is  but  a description  of 
human  nature : — ‘ First  indeed  he  became  a hon  Avith  noble  mane,  and 
then  a dragon,  and  a leopard,  and  a great  bear ; and  ho  became  Hquid 
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water,  ami  a lofty-leaved  tree.’  Flesh  and  blood  to  our  first  or  anatom- 
ical ideas,  under  the  alchemy  of  philosophic  contemplation,  the  hiunan 
body  transmutes  into  tree,  fountain,  temple,  and  all  things  in  succes- 
sion that  are  beautiful  and  glorious.  Tilings  are  intelligible  and  truly 
seen  only  in  the  degree  that  we  discern  ourselves  in  them,  and  read 
them  through  the  lens  of  human  nature.  ‘ To  describe  any  scene  well,’ 
says  Eichter,  ‘the  poet  must  make  the  bosom  of  a man  his  camera 
obscura,  and  look  at  it  through  this;' — similarly,  to  enter  mto  the  full, 
philosophic  imderstanding  even  of  the  simplest  objects  and  phenomena 
of  the  world,  we  must  take  that  ‘ choice  optic  glass,’  the  himian  body 
and  its  life. 

93.  On  a general  survey  of  the  ages  reached  by  animals,  when  not 
shortened  by  violence  or  disease,  the  area  of  time  wliich  they  cover  is 
foimd  but  small  compared  with  that  of  plants.  With  a few  exceptions, 
forty,  as  before  said,  is  about  the  maxiimmi  age,  and  three  or  four  about 
the  minimum.  No  such  exact  dirtsion  can  be  made  among  them  as 
that  of  annuals,  bieimials,  and  perennials,  unless  certain  msects  coiTes- 
pond  to  the  amiuals.  It  is  to  be  obseiwed,  however,  that  there  is  an 
ordinary  maximum  age,  and  an  eo;i7’a-ordinary.  Every  kno'wn  lease  of 
life,  at  least  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  appears  capable  of  renewal,  or 
rather  of  extension,  even  to  the  doublmg  of  the  ordinary  period ; that 
is,  while  every  creatm-e  has  its  customary  or  natural  tenn,  it  appears 
competent  to  live,  rmder  certam  favourable  circumstances,  for  an  extra- 
ordinary or  additional  tenn  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  extent. 
Thus,  while  the  ordinary  life  of  man  is  threescore  and  ten,  he  is  capable 
of  an  extraordinary  life  of  seventy  years  more : the  ordinary  hfe  of  the 
camel  is  forty  or  fifty,  but  individuals  sometimes  last  out  the  centuiy. 
Quciy,  then,  which  is  the  actual  and  original  lease  ? And  if  the  longer 
one  be  the  original  (as  all  the  probabihties  favour  the  belief  of  its  being), 
why  is  it  cut  short  by  one-half  in  all  but  a few  memorable  cases  ? 

94.  The  longest-living  Mammal,  after  the  whale,  appears  to  be  that 
affectionate,  docile,  and  sagacious  creature,  the  elephant.  Nothing  is 
known  positively  as  to  its  lease,  but  the  estimate  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  mark.*  The  rhinoceros  and  the 
hippopotamus  are  reputed  to  come  next,  a maximum  of  seventy  or 
eighty  being  assigned  to  each  of  these  huge  brutes ; then,  it  is  said, 
follows  the  camel,  a meagre,  dry,  active,  exceedingly  hardy  animal, 
whose  useful  life  extends  not  infreciuently  to  fifty,  llie  period,  reckon- 

* An  elephant  aged  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  was  put  to  death  in 
London,  in  July,  1865. — Times,  July  23rd. 
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ing  by  decrements,  between  fifty  and  thirty,  is  reached  by  few.  The 
stag,  longaBval  only  in  romance,  dies  at  thirty-five  or  thereabouts ; the 
leopard,  bear,  and  tiger,  fail  fully  ten  years  earlier;  twenty-five  or 
thu-ty  is  the  ordinary  maximum  of  the  horse  and  ass,  though  the  severe 
treatment  of  man  rarely  allows  them  to  reach  even  this.  The  mule,  it 
is  worthy  of  notice,  is  stronger-hved  and  becomes  oldet',  a circumstance 
anticipated  in  plants,  where  hybrids  frequently  live  longer  than  their 
parents.  The  cause  is  probably  the  same  in  both,  and  to  be  found  m 
their  infertihty,  whereby  their  whole  vigour  is  left  at  liberty  for  self- 
mam  tenauee,  instead  of  being  expended  in  two  directions.  Many  leases 
expire  between  twenty  and  ten.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  ordinary 
maximum  of  the  Hou,  as  reached  in  menageries,  though  when  unconfined 
it  evidently  lives  longer,  for  it  has  sometimes  been  found  Avithout  teeth. 
TAventy  is  the  limit  also  Avith  the  bull,  despite  his  great  strength,  size, 
and  solidity;  the  dog  and  the  Avolf  seldom  pass  eighteen ; the  sheep, 
the  ^oat,  and  the  fox,  rarely  live  more  than  tAvelve.  The  maximum  of 
the  domestic  cat  is  said  to  be  ten ; that  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  and  guinea- 
pig,  scA'cn  or  eight;  that  of  the  mouse,  five  or  six,  and  of  other  such  little 
animals  about  the  same.  As  to  the  leasps  of  the  remainder  of  the  fqiu- 
footed  creatures  of  our  planet,  excepting  a dozen  or  so,  zoology  is 
entirely  uninformed,  and  until  they  shall  have  been  ascertained,  of  course 
nothing  like  a proper  list  can  be  constructed.  The  animals  Avhich  have 
been  mentioned  are  certainly  among  the  chief,  and  indicate  the  scope 
and  limits  Avhich  a table  of  ages,  Avhen  com])letcd,  Avill  exhibit;  but  so 
far,  the  list  is  only  like  a boy’s  first  map,  unfurnished  except  Avith  the 
names  of  the  seas,  the  metropolis,  and  his  native  toAvn.  One  thing  is 
plain, — that  Man,  regarded  as  a member  of  the  animal  kingdom,  has 
no  occasion  to  munnur  at  the  shortness  of  his  lease  of  life,  but  should 
rather  congratulate  himself,  seeing  that  he  enjoys  a considerably  longer 
tenn,  even  in  his  ordinary  duration,  than  the  great  mass  of  his  physio- 
logical fraternity,  Avhile  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  is  not  an  animal 
of  liis  OAATi  size  that  does  not  return  to  dust  before  half  as  old. 

65.  Tlic  scale  of  ages  attained  by  Birds  is  much  about  the  same  as 
that  of  mammals ; but  taking  one  Avith  another,  they  probably  live  longer 
in  proportion  to  their  bullf.  No  creatures  are  better  adapted  for  longeAuty; 
they  are  peculiarly  Avell  clothed,  for  no  covering  can  be  moj;c  complete, 
or  better  calculated  to  preserve  Avannth,  than  them  soft,  close-lying 
feathers ; and  as  these  arc  renewed  periodically,  they  arc  maintained  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  Many  birds  also  cast  their  beaks,  and 
acquire  iicAv  ones,  a most  advantageous  exchange  lor  them,  since  they 
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are  thereby  rendered  so  much  the  better  able  to  feed  tlicuiselves.  Be- 
sides tiiese  iieciiliarities,  birds  live  almost  entirely  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
their  habits  are  cheerful  and  spoi’tive,  conditions  eminently  conducive 
to  long  life.  As  to  the  particular  terms  of  life  which  obtain  among 
them,  hlourens  says  he  knows  ‘ nothing  ewtain.’  There  is  plenty  oi 
erddence,  nevertheless,  that  such  birds  as  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  the 
falcon,  and  the  swan,  far  surpass  all  others  in  longevity,  and  attain  ages 
so  remarkable  as  often  to  exceed  very  considerably  that  of  man.  Even 
the  crow  is  reputed  to  live  a hundred  years,  and  the  raven  no  less  than 
ninety.  Ihcre  have  been  instances  of  the  parrot  Imng  for  sixty  years 
a prisoner,  and  its  age  when  captured  would  have  to  be  added.  Pelicans 
and  herons  are  said  to  reach  forty  to  fifty  years ; hawks,  thirty  to  forty; 
peacocks,  goldfinches,  and  blackbirds,  about  twenty;  pheasants  and 
pigeons,  about  the  same ; nightingales,  fifteen ; the  robin,  a little  less  ; 
domestic  fowls,  about  ten  ; thrushes,  eight  or  nine ; wrens,  two  or  three. 

96.  Concerning  the  ages  of  Fishes,  even  less  is  known  than  about 
birds.  It  is  .vaguely  believed  of  them  that  they  are  longaival.  The 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  the  element  in  which  they  live  is  more 
unilomi  in  its  condition  than  the  atmosphere,  and  that  they  arc  less 
subject  in  consecpience  to  those  injurious  influences  which  tend  to  shorten 
the  lives  of  terrestrial  creatures;  and  secondly,  that  their  bones,  being 
of  a more  cartilaginous  nature  than  those  of  land  animals,  admit  of 
almost  indefinite  extension,  so  that  the  frame  is  longer  in  groiving  to 
matunty.  Gesner  gives  an  instance  of  a carp,  in  Germany,  which  was 
known  to  be  a hundred  years  old;  other  writers  assign  to  this  fish  as 
many  as  a hundred  and  fifty,  and  to  the  pike  a longerity  even  greater. 
Hufeland  remarks  that  natural  death  occurs  among  fishes  more  rarely 
than  m any  other  part  of  the  animal  kingdom.  ‘ Tlie  law  of  the  tran- 
sition of  one  into  another,  according  to  the  right  of  the  stroncrest 
prevails  here  far  more  generally  than  elsewhere.  One  devours  another’ 
stronger  the  weaker.  This  regulation,’  he  continues,  ‘ is  a proof 
Aune  and  exalted  wisdom.  If  the  innumerable  millions  of  the 
mlial^^ants  of  the  waters  were  to  remain  when  they  died  a siiio-le  day 
nnentombed,  they  would  speedily  difiiise  abroad  the  most  dreadful 
pestilential  evaporation.  But  passing,  while  scarcely  dead,  into  the 
^stance  of  another  living  being,  death  exists  less  in  the  water  than  on 
.^1,— the  putrefaction  takes  place  in  the  stomachs  of  the  stronger  ’ 

_ 97.  Eeptiles  attain  surprising  ages.  The  tortoise,  which  is  so  slow 
in  grmving  that  m twenty  years  an  increase  of  a few  inches  is  all  that 
can  be  detected,  has  lived,  even  in  captivity,  above  a century.  One 
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placed  in  tlie  garden  of  Lambetli  Palace,  in  the  time  of  Ai'chbishop 
Land,  lived  there  till  the  year  1753;  and  its  death  was  then  induced 
seemingly  through  misfortune  rather  than  old  age.  The  enormous 
creatures  of  tliis  land,  natives  of  the  Galapagos,  undoubtedly  live  twice 
or  thrice  as  long  as  the  coimnon  species ; an  individual  possessed  some 
years  back  by  the  London  Zoological  Society,  had  every  appearance  of 
bemg  at  least  a hundred  and  seventy-five.  Even  these  immense  ages 
were  probably  far  exceeded  by  the  great  fossil  testudinata  of  the  Hima- 
layas. It  is  easy  to  see  the  cause  of  such  longevity.  The  same  law 
which  ob tarns  in  the  niech  aides  of  inammate  matter,  operates  in  the 
organisms  of  ntalised  matter,  namely,  that  what  is  gained  in  time  must 
be  lost  in  power.  'J’he  active  habits  which  in  short-lived  animals  accelerate 
the  vital  jirocesses,  and  bring  the  lease  to  an  early  close,  here  are  no 
longer  found.  Tlie  tortoises  have  no  excitable  nervous  system  to  wear 
out  the  diuable  materials  encased  in  their  impenetrable  armour ; they 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  inacthdty,  and  exist  rather  than 
live.  By  analogy,  it  may  bo  inferred  that  the  loricate  and  ophidian 
reptiles  reach  an  age  fully  as  advanced  as  the  tortoises.  The  crocodile, 
large,  strong,  vigorous,  enclosed  in  a coat  of  mail,  and  incredibly  vora- 
cious, is,  without  doubt,  exceedingly  long-lived.  The  larger  serpents, 
also  slow  in  growth,  and  passing  a considerable  portion  of  their  lives  in 
send-torpor,  are  also  unquestionably  longaival.  Feeding  voraciously,  at 
long  intervals,  so  familiar  in  the  case  of  serpents,  seems  invariably 
associated  with  prolonged  life.  As  regards  the  Amphibia,  Smellie  refers 
to  a toad  known  to  have  been  at  least  tldrty-six.  ,The  frog,  which,  by 
reason  of  its  slow  growth,  in  this  climate  at  least,  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing young  till  its  I'ourth  year,  reaches,  however,  what  m proportion 
to  this  late  puberty  is  the  very  inconsiderable  age  of  no  more  than  from 
twelve  to  about  sixteen. 

98.  Insects,  for  the  most  part,  are  short-lived,  especially  after  their 
last  transfomiation.  Some,  after  acquiring  their  wings,  live  only  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  calcidating  the  ages  of  insects,  of  course 
they  must  be  reckoned  from  the  hatching  of  the  egg.  Different  species 
exist  two,  three,  and  even  four  years  in  the  grub  state;  then  a con- 
siderable time  in  the  chrysalis ; the  wuiged  state  bemg  merely  that  of 
completed  maturity.  That  which  especially  marks  the  latter,  is  the 
fitness  of  the  creature  for  propagation ; and  this,  as  the  period  of  its 
bloom,  is  also  the  briefest.  The  Ephemeras,  in  their  winged  state,  are 
not  even  creatures  of  a day.  Scarcely  a single  gnat,  as  such,  survives 
a week ; not  half  the  beetles,  nor  any  of  the  grasshoppers  nor  Tipula?, 
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those  long-legged  dancers  of  the  autumn,  enter  on  a second  month ; a 
fortnight  sees  the  death  of  almost  every  land  of  butterfly  and  moth. 
One  of  the  longest-living  insects  is  that  brilliant  beetle,  the  Scarahmis 
aiiratus,  or  Rose-chaffer,  the  only  one  that  feeds  upon  the  flower  from 
which  it  takes  its  English  name.  After  four  years  spent  as  a grub, 
and  a fortnight  as  a chrysalis,  it  has  lived  in  captivity  from  two  to  three 
years  more.*  That  curious  but  treacherous  and  cmel  creature,  the 
Mantis  religiosa,  or  Praying  cricket,  which  holds  up  the  foremost  pair  of 
its  long,  desiccated,  skeleton  legs,  as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer,  is  said  to 
attain  a full  octave. 

99.  Whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  the  particular  figures  above 
cpioted,  the  general  princiifles  which  they  illustrate  are  indisputable. 
W’’hatcvcr  class  of  organisms  we  may  take,  the  ground  of  longer  or 
shorter  lives  lies  universally  in  the  structure,  the  tenij^erament,  and  the 
less  or  greater  vital,energy.  Wo  have  seen  how  this  is  manifested  in 
regard  to  the  aggregate  of  organic  nature;  also  how  it  is  verified  in 
respect  to  plants : it  obtains  with  animals,  in  their  several  tribes  and 
species,  after  precisely  the  same  manner,  only  that  the  phenomena  are 
played  forth  in  greater  variety,  and  in  costumes  appropriate  to  the 
nobler  stage.  All  the  diversities  in  the  duration  of  animal  life  may  be 
referred  perhaps  to  the  two  general  heads — of  Size,  as  regards  the  sub- 
stance of  the  creature,  and  Energy,  as  regards  its  vital  powers.  Other 
circumstances  are  but  adjuncts,  though  inseparably  connected  with  and 
conditional  on  them.  All  the  longasval  creatures,  like  all  the  longseval 
trees,  are  considerable  in  theh  bulk ; at  all  events  they  are  the  largest 
fomis  of  their  respective  tribes,  the  swan,  for  example,  among  birds,f 
and  the  crocodile  among  reptiles;  the  smallest  forms,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  always  the  shortest-lived.  The  reason  consists  in  the  ampler 
command  which  they  possess  over  the  world  around  them.  As  the 
colossal  tree  owes  its  longevity  to  its  immense  feeding-surface  of  green 
leaf,  so  the  largely-developed  animal  lives  longer  than  the  little  one, 
because  it  possesses  more  vital  capacity,  more  contact  with  external 
nature,  more  scope  and  opportunity  for  acquiring  strength  of  every 
kind : there  is  also  greater  power  of  resisting  what  is  inimical  to  life, 
as  intense  cold,  though  maiwellous  examples  of  the  latter  property  occur 
among  those  living  riddles,  the  animalcules.  Great  size,  however,  does 

* See  for  an  entertaining  account  of  the  keeping  this  beautiful  insect  as  a pet, 
‘Episodes  of  Insect  Life,’  vol.  2,  p.  76. 

t The  ostrich,  as  the  largest  of  bird.s,  is  undoubtedly  the  longest  liver,  but 
nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  its  lease. 
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not  carry  long  life  with  it  necessarily.  More  intimately  connected  with 
longevity  even  than  bulk,  is  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  vital 
action ; in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  vith  which  an  animal  lives,  is 
invariably  the  brevity  of  its  lease.  Tliat  is,  of  two  animals,  alike  in 
regard  to  bulk,  that  one  Avill  have  the  shortest  duration  which  lives  the 
fastest,  and  tliat  one  the  longest  which  lives  slowest.  The  expression 
‘ fast-living,’  now  so  commonly  applied  to  extravagant  expenditure  of 
the  resources,  involving  premature  stoppage  and  decay,  is  not  a mere 
plirii.se  of  gay  society ; it  denotes  a condition  of  things  which  in  nature 
is  sometimes  normal.  The  two  groat  kingdoms  of  organised  nature  are 
jihysiologically  characterised,  in  fact,  by  this  very  thing.  It  is  because 
trees  live  so  slowly  that  they  endure  for  centuries,  and  because  animals 
live  so  fast  that  fciv  of  them  roach  fifty.  All  the  longa3val  animals 
have  a relatively  lower  vital  energy;  all  the  short-lived  (or  at  least 
such  as  attain  any  considerable  bulk)  possess  it  in  excess.  As  a i-esult 
ol’  this  condition,  we  usually  tlnd  the  longieval  creatures  deliberate  and 
stately  in  their  movements,  and  leading  calm  and  placid  lives,  as  the 
elephant,  the  girafie,  and  the  swan ; Avhile  the  short-lived  ones  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  sportive  rc.stlessncss,  as  they  course  about  the  fields, 
or  sail  through  the  .sky  or  water.  Creatures  that  run  nmch  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  long-lived.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  the  same;  the 
longasval  tree  is  like  the  elephant  it  shades,  tranquil  and  augmst;  the 
gourd  that  dies  with  the  close  of  summer  is  rampant  and  Avanton.  In 
the  whole  compass  of  nature,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  full  of  quiet 
grandeur  than  the  sacred,  cver-verdant  cedar  of  twenty  centuries, 

100.  d'hc  circumstances  of  animal  life  which  bear  intimate  relation  to 
its  h'ase,  though  not  immediately  jn'ornotivc  or  preventive  of  longevity, 
are  chiefly,  as  in  jAmts,  those  connected  Avith  Reproduction.  Early 
puberty,  AA’hich  in  plants  forebodes  an  earthly  death,  similarly  announces 
it  in  animals,  for  it  shews  that  maturity  Avill  soon  be  reached ; and  Ave 
scarcely  need  the  proverb*  to  learn  Avhat  happens  next.  ContrariAvise, 
those  creatures  live  the  longest  AA'hich  are  later  in  acquiring  ability  to 
jirocreatc.  The  long  life  of  man  follows  as  a natural  sequence  upon  his 
protracted  infancy.  Other  animals  of  his  size  begin  to  propagate  after 
a much  earlier  anniversary  of  birth  than  he  does ; they  attain  their 
puberty  in  a fcAv  years,  or  even  months ; Avaiting  for  it  the  seventh  part 
of  a century,  man  is  compensated  at  the  end.  The  period  occupied  in 
gestation  is  remarkably  correlative  Avith  the  tenn  of  life.  The  longer 

* Q,uod  cith  jit,  dtb  perit.  ‘ That  Avhicli  is  quickly  formed,  quickly  perishes,’ 
Vulgarly,  ‘Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten.’ 
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time  an  animal  requires  for  its  formation  in  its  mother’s  -womb,  the  more 
extended  is  its  life ; the  shorter  the  period  between  conception  and 
birth,  the  less  is  the  lease  extended.  The  duration  of  gestation  is  of 
course  largely  determined  by  the  creature’s  size  and  organisation,  in 
general.  The  bulky  elephant  goes  with  young  no  less  than  twenty 
months,  and  lives  a century  and  a half ; the  puny  rabbit  requires  only 
thirty  days,  and  dies  in  eight  years.  What  is  reputed-  concerning  the 
long  life  of  the  swan,  becomes  credible  when  tested  by  this  law ; for 
menbation  in  birds  coiTespohds  to  gestation  in  mammals ; and  no  bird, 
unless  the  ostrich,  is  so  slow  in  hatching  its  eggs.  The  law,  like  others, 
belongs  as  much  to  plants,  wherein  the  gestation  of  animals  is  pre- 
figmed  in  the  ripening  of  the  fmit.  The  longasval  trees  are  among 
the  first  to  open  their  flowers,  yet  their  seeds  are  the  latest  to  become  , 
rij)e,  the  whole  season,  from  early  spring  to  the  close  of  autumn,  being 
required  for  their  jnoiDer  maturation.  Thus,  though  the  yew  blossoms 
m March,  or  several  weeks  before  the  apple,  its  hemes  are  not  ripe  till 
the  end  of  October ; the  box-tree  opens  its  flowers  at  the  same  time, 
but  is  scarcely  parturient  till  winter.  Many  kinds  of  j^ine-trees,  also 
tlie  cedar,  and  several  oaks,  as  Quercus  Cerris,  sither,  and  7mb7'a,  all 
of  them  long-hved,  require  two  seasons  to  bring  their  fnrits  to  perfec- 
I tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  short-lived  perennials,  and  annuals  uni- 
versally, complete  the  whole  process  of  reproduction,  from  the  opening 
<of  the  flowers  to  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  in  the  course  of  some  six  or 
•seven  weeks.  In  the  misletoe  ocem’s  a curious  exception.  Like  the 
yew  and  the  box,  it  blossoms  early  in  the  spring,  and  ripens  its  berries 
nertainly  no  sooner,  perhaps  not  till  near  Christmas,  yet  it  is  by  no 
nneans  a longajval  plant.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ? May  it  be 
u-eferable  to  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  plant,  being  dependent  on 
plimder  for  its  sustenance  ? 

101.  Tlie  numUr  of  7joung  produced  at  a birth  is  again  con-elative 
with  the  duration  of  life.  Tlie  longest-living  animals  produce  the  fewest, 
whilst  the  shortest-lived  are  also  the  most  prolific.  The  female  elephant, 
•■•hinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  camel,  never  have  more  than  one  at 
.1  budh ; the  horse,  the  ox,  the  stag,  one,  and  occasionally  two  ; the 
goat  and  the  sheep  have  froift  one  to  three  or  four ; the  leopard  and 
tiger,  four  or  five ; the  dog,  the  fox,  and  the  cat,  three  to  six ; the 
■abbit,  four  to  eight ; the  guinea-pig,  the  m^st  prolific  of  the  mammalia, 
our  to  twelve.  In  the  human  race,  where  the  lease  of  life  is  con- 
iderable  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  twins  come  only  once 
n every  seventy  or  eighty  births ; triplets  only  once  in  seven  thou- 
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sand.*  About  fifteen  seems  the  highest  number  of  young  ever  produced 
at  one  birth  among  the  'warm-blooded  animals ; m fact,  a larger  mmiber 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  economy  of  utero-gestation,  and  subse- 
quently with  that  of  the  maternal  nourishment,  the  fountains  of  which  are 
usually  ahoiit  double  the  mmiber  of  the  young  produced  at  a bu’th.  It 
would  be  incompatible,  also,  with  the  fair  sharing  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  thus  'with  the  fine  balance  and  proportions  of  nature.  The  economy 
of  iiicuhatiou  puts  a similar  limit  to  the  number  of  eggs  that  a bird 
hatches  at  once,  which  is  seldom  less  than  two  or  three,  and  never 
above  sixteen,  llie  most  astonislung  cases  of  fecimdity  occur  among 
fishes  and  insects.  In  individuals  of  the  genus  Gyprinus,  comprising 
tlic  carp,  tho  barbel,  the  tench,  the  bream,  e'kc.,  hundi’eds  of  thousands 
of  ova  have  been  computed  to  exist  at  once;  and  in  the  common 
cod,  several  millions.  Crustaceous  animals  often  produce  many  thou- 
sands ; and  the  Batrachians,  some  hundreds  at  the  least.  Lilce  the 
preceding,  this  great  principle  is  exemplified  also  in  plants.  The  num- 
ber of  seeds  produced  by  annuals  and  short-lived  plants  is  incomparably 
greater  than  trees  usually  yield ; for  though  in  the  aggregate  of  their 
crops  of  fruit,  trees  are  so  fertile,  in  the  strict  physiological  sense  they 
arc  few-seeded,  and  not  infrequently  only  one-seeded.  In  comparing 
plants  and  animals  as  to  their  productiveness,  we  must  remember  that 
a tree  is  a nation,  every  bough  a province,  every  branch  a large  district; 
we  have  to  consider,  therefore,  not  the  sum  total  of  the  produce  of  the 
entire  number  of  flowers, — the  total,  for  instance,  of  the  acoms  upon 
an  oalv, — but  how  many  seeds  arc  produced  by  each  separate  and  inde- 
pendent flower,  which  last  is  the  real  equivalent  of  the  animal,  the  tree 
itself  being  equivalent  to  a whole  herd  of  quadrupeds,  or  a whole  city- 
full  of  mankind,  fldic  flowers  of  tho  oak-trec,  which  lives  about  a 
thousand  years,  produce,  like  the  elephant,  only  one  at  a birth ; the 
flowers  of  the  apiile-trce,  about  ten ; those  of  the  strawberry-plant  (a 
perennial),  more  than  a hundred ; those  of  the  poppy  (an  annual), 
eight  thousand.  That  there  is  an  exact  ratio  between  the  productive- 
ness of  a plant  and  the  period  to  which  it  lives,  is  by  no  means  asserted. 
There  are  plenty  of  few-seeded  annuals,  and  of  many-seeded  perennials ; 
but,  as  a rule,  the  former  are  more  fecund.  Puff-balls  and  parasitic 
fimgi,  the  most  ephemeral  of  plants,  cast  their  seeds  into  the  atmo- 
sphere like  impalpable  dusi^  agreeing  in  then’  fecundity  with  fishes. 

* This  proportion  is  not  universal,  varying  with  different  nations.  The 
Greenland  women  scarcely  over  have  twins ; whereas  among  tho  people  of  Chih 
they  are  remarkably  common. 
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The  quantity  of  fruit  produced  by  the  entii-e  tree  or  plant,  correspond- 
ing as  that  quantity  does  to  the  population  of  a country,  has  its  own 
laws  of  increase  and  fluctuation,  and  is  a different  matter  altogether 
from  fertility  of  the  species,  as  correlative  with  lease  of  life.  When 
we  find  longawals  very  fecimd,  it  is  probably  because  their  produce  is 
an  important  food  to  some  creature  of  superior  ranlc.  How  few  acorns 
ever  become  oaks ! 

102.  What  may  be  the  lease  of  Human  life,  is  a question  for  which  ' 
the  Psalmist  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  have  provided  a 
final  answer : — ‘ The  days  of  our  years  are  three  score  years  and  ten, 
and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  four  score  years,  yet  is  their 
strength  labour  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  flee  away.’ 
There  are  plenty  of  examples,  however,  of  longevity  far  exceeding  even 
the  higher  figures,  accompanied  by  retention  of  all  the  faculties  and 
powers  the  exercise  of  which  forms  the  true  life  of  man.  Arguing 
from  these,  it  has  been  thought  that,  by  using  proper  means,  an  age  of 
no  less  than  two  centuries  may  be  attained ; less  ambitious  minds  have 
been  content  to  hope  for  a century  and  a half ; in  Genesis  itself  one 
hundi-ed  and  twenty  years  are  fixed,  (vi.  3.)  Buffon  considered  that 
the  maximiun  need  never  be  under  ninety  or  a hundred,  which  ‘ the 
man,’  says  he,  ‘who  does  not  die  of  accidental  causes,  everywhere 
reaches.’  Flourens,  the  latest  writer  upon  the  subject,  concurs  in  the 
opinion  of  his  famous  countryman : — ‘ A himdred  years  of  life  is  what 
Providence  intended  for  man;  it  is  true  that  few  reach  this  great 
term,  but  hoio  few  do  what  is  necessary  to  attain  it ! With  our 
customs,  our  passions,  our  miseries,  man  does  not  die, — he  kills  him- 
self. If  we  observe  men,  we  shall  see  that  almost  all  lead  a nervous 
and  contentious  life,  and  that  most  of  them  die  of  disappointment.’ 
How  few,  comparatively,  number  even  the  three  score  and  ten ! The 
weakness  of  infancy,  the  intemperance  of  the  adult  period,  the  violence 
of  diseases,  the  fatality  of  accidents,  and  other  cii’cmnstances  similarly 
inimical  to  long  hfe,  prevent  moi’e  than  about  seventy  persons  in  every 
thousand  attaining  natural  old  age.  There  is  great  solace,  never- 
theless, in  the  thought  of  what  may  be  reached.  Haller,  who  has 
collected  a great  niunber  of  examples  of  long  life,  reckons  up  more 
than  a thousand  instances  of  individuals  having  attained  the  age  of 
100  to  110,  sixty  of  110  to  120,  twenty-nine  of  120  to  130,  fifteen 
of  130  to  140,  six  of  140  to  150,  and  one  of  169.  Cm-tis,  but 
without  the  credibility  of  Haller,  cites  172,  185,  and  207.  As  regards 
the  life  of  the  Antediluvians,  before  the  question  is  examined  physio- 
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logically,  it  may  be  well  for  those  who  are  curious  about  it  to  be  sure 
what  the  inspired  narrative  really  means.  When  the  belief  of  some 
persons  that  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  denote  commimities  rather 
than  individuals,  shall  be  shewn  to  be  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
and  the  object  of  the  sacred  records  than  the  popular  opinion  is,  it 
will  be  time  to  take  it  up  as  a matter  of  science.  A noted  living 
theologian  suggests  from  out  of  one  of  the  darkest  caves  of  literalism, 
that  our  first  parents  did  actually  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  that  its 
virtue  was  transmitted  through  several  successive  generations,  till  at 
last  it  became  dissipated  and  lost,  and  man  was  reduced  to  a miserable 
tithe  of  his  first  possession.* 

103.  Flourens  fixes  a hundred  as  the  nonnal  life  of  man,  on  the 
principle  that  there  is  an  exact  ratio  between  the  period  occupied  in 
growing  to  maturity  and  the  full  term  or  lease  of  existence, — a principle 
which  ho  pretty  conclusively  shews  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  mammalia.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  enunciate  this  great  doctrine ; 
Buffon  the  first  to  throw  it  into  coherent  shape.  As  set  forth  by  the 
latter,  it  teaches  that  every  animal  lives,  or  at  least  is  competent  to 
live,  from  six  to  seven  times  as  many  years  as  it  consumes  in  growing. 
Tlie  stag,  he  tells  us,  is  five  or  six  years  in  growing,  and  lives  thirty- 
five  or  forty  in  idl ; the  horse  is  about  four,  and  lives  to  be  twenty-five 
or  thirty.  ‘ One  thing  only,’  says  Flourens,  ‘ was  unknown  to  Buffon, 
namely,  the  sign  that  marks  the  term  of  growth.’  Tliis  is  the  essential 
point ; it  is  by  having  dcteiTnined  the  sign  that  Flourens  has  vitalised 
the  doctrine,  which,  so  long  as  that  sign  lay  undiscovered,  was  little 
better  than  a speculation.  There  might  be  no  hesitation  in  conceding 
the  theory ; but  until  the  basis  of  the  calculation  could  be  indisputably 
shewn,  there  could  be  no  security  felt  in  the  conclusions.  Still,  it  was 
a grand  idea, — one  of  those  fine  truths  in  outline  which  nature  seems 
to  delight  in  skctcliing  on  the  thoughts  of  imaginative  men,  and  filling 
up  gradually  and  at  leisure.  The  maturity  of  the  body  in  general  of 
course  consists  in  the  maturity  of  all  its  parts,  but  the  period  of  such 
maturity  differs  almost  as  much  as  the  parts  themselves.  The  muscles, 
the  composition  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  even  the  eye-brows,  require  their 
respective  periods  for  perfect  development ; and  were  we  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  every  particular  of  the  body,  any  one  of  them  would  pro- 
bably furnish  the  sign  required.  Flourens  finds  it  in  the  Bones.  The 

* Dr.  'Whewell.  See,  on  the  non-literal  character  of  tlie  statements  re- 
specting the  ages  of  the  Antediluvians,  Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell’s  ‘Antediluvian 
History,’  chapter  xviii.  (1850) ; also  the  ‘Prospective  Review,  vol.  ii.,  p.  261. 
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bones  are  the  basis  of  the  -whole  system ; they  are  the  first  piinciple, 
so  to  speak,  of  its  configuration ; they  support,  defend,  and  contain  the 
nobler  organs.  To  fulfil  these  functions,  they  require  to  be  possessed 
of  the  three  mechanical  properties  of  firmness,  lightness,  and  tenacity, 
and  to  possess  these  properties,  it  is  needful  that  they  be  exquisitely 
organised.  We  are  apt  to  suppose,  from  the  hardness  and  durability 
of  bones,  that  even  in  the  li-ring  body  they  are  scarcely  vital ; that  they 
should  be  subjects  of  gradual  and  delicate  gro-wth,  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  conceive.  But  minute  anatomy,  the  most  pleasing  and  re-ward- 
ing part  of  the  science  of  the  human  fabric,  shews  bones  to  be  as  full 
of  life,  in  their  degree,  as  any  of  the  softer  parts,  and  that  the  delicacy 
of  their  organisation  is  inferior  to  none.  In  order  that  they  shall 
possess  the  three  properties  alluded  to,  bones  are  formed  of  two  princi- 
pal ingredients,  animal  matter  and  earthy  matter,  intimately  inter- 
blended.  In  the  bones  of  the  infant  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  is 
comparatively  small,  and  the  animal  substance  itself  is  softer  than  at 
later  periods.  As  it  grows,  however,  the  proportions  change ; the  ani- 
mal matter  becomes  firmer ; earthy  particles  are  deposited  in  it  abund- 
antly, and  the  bone  gradually  assumes  its  proper  density.  Tlie  total 
of  the  process  constitutes  ‘ ossification.’  The  proportion  of  earthy  to 
animal  matter  is  not  the  same  in  the  different  bones,  llie  maximum 
occurs  in  those  of  the  head ; the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  have  the  next 
largest  quantity,  those  of  the  upper  limbs  exceeding  those  of  the 
lower ; and  last  of  all  come  the  bones  of  the  trunk.  Thus,  the 

Earthy  matter.  Animal  matter. 
Temporal  bone  contains  ....  63 '50  36 ‘50 

Humerus  „ 63-02  36 '98 

Femru-  „ ....  62 ’49  37-51 

The  earthy  matter  is  not  deposited  in  every  part  at  once ; it  spreads 
from  ossific  centres,  gradually  diffusing  itself  throughout  the  mass. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  for  it  is  upon  this  appa- 
rently trifling  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  the  conclusions  are 
primarily  founded.  In  all  the  long  bones,  as  those  of  the  legs  and 
arms,  there  are  portions  at  the  extremities^  wliich,  at  first,  or  in  the 
child,  are  united  to  the  intermediate  portion  only  by  the  cartilage  or 
animal  matter  of  which  the  bone  then  principally  consists.  Tliese 
end-portions  of  the  bone  (called  its  epiphyses)  are  ossific  centres, — 
points  at  which  the  deposition  of  earthy  matter  commences,  and  from 
which  it  gradually  extends.  As  growth  proceeds,  ossification  pro- 
gresses from  the  middle  part  of  the  bone  towards  the  epiphyses,  and 
from  the  epiphyses  towards  the  middle  part,  till  at  last  they  are  joined 
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into  one  continuous  naass  of  hard,  completed  bone.  As  soon  as  the 
junction  is  effected,  and  the  hone  consolidated,  grovrth  is  completed, 
and  the  sign  of  matmity  established.  ‘ As  long,’  says  Flourens,  ‘ as 
the  bones  are  not  united  to  their  epiphyses,  the  animal  grows ; when 
once  the  bones  and  their  epiphyses  are  united,  the  animal  grows  no 
more.’  Not  that  growth  is  completed,  and  maturity  established,  in 
that  strict  sense  of  the  word  which  would  imply  an  absolutely  stationary 
condition  thenceforward,  or  at  least,  of  the  whole  body.  There  is  no 
period  when  the  system  is  absolutely  stationary ; it  is  always  either 
advancing  to  a state  of  perfection,  or  receding  from  that  s'tate.  The 
skeleton  alone  remains  fixed.  ‘ It  is  true  that  at  tlie  adult  age,  the 
determinate  height  and  figure,  the  settled  features,  and  in  man,  the 
imirlved  moi’al  and  mental  character,  natimally  give  rise  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  a fixed  point  has  been  attained ; but  a little  inquiry  soon 
teaches  us  that  the  individual  is  still  the  subject  of  progressive  changes. 
Tlie  capability  of  jiowerfiil  and  prolonged  muscular  exertion  increases 
for  some  years ; there  must  consequently  be  a change  in  the  muscular 
tissue : — the  intellectual  faculties  have  not  attained  their  maximiun, 
although  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  them  mature ; Ave  must  there- 
fore infer  that  there  is  a corresponding  development  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain.’  In  the  camel,  Flourens  goes  on  to  say,  the  union  of  the 
epiphyses  to  the  bones  is  completed  at  eight  years  old,  in  the  horse  at 
five,  and  in  the  ox  at  four.  In  the  cat  it  takes  place  at  eighteen 
months,  in  the  rabbit  at  twelve  months,  and  in  every  case  the  duration 
of  life  is  five  times,  or  pretty  nearly,  the  ago  of  the  creature  when 
this  process  is  accomplished.  Flourens  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
Bnffon  in  saying  five  times  instead  of  six  or  seven  times  the  period  of 
maturity,  because  Buflbn  fixed  maturity  at  earlier  epochs.  It  is  the 
same  thing  in  the  end  to  say  seven  times  five  with  Buffon,  or  five  times 
seven  with  Flourens.  In  man,  the  union  of  the  epiphyses  to  the  bones 
takes  place  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  as  observation  appears  to 
establish  five  as  the  legitimate  number  by  Avhich  to  multiply  in  regard 
to  the  remainder  of  the  mammalia,  the  conclusion  is,  that  five  times 
twenty,  or  a hundred,  is  the  normal  lease  in  our  ovm  species.*  If  the 
principle  be  sound, — and  there  is  no  reason  foi’  distrust,  to  determine 

* For  a A'ariety  of  other  and  curious  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  duration  of 
life,  both  ill  man  and  the  loAver  animals,  ^uch  as  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  intro- 
duce, the  student  may  refer  to  the  works  of  Flourens,  Hufeland,  and  Bnfton, 
above  cited,  and  on  the  particular  subject  of  maturity,  to  the  aiticle  ‘Age,’ in 
Todd’s  Gyclopjedia  of  Physiology.  See  also  the  reviews  of  Flourens  in  Black- 
wood for  May,  1855,  and  Colbuni  for  July  of  the  same  year. 
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the  lease  of  life  in  animals  where  it  will  apply,  will  be,  for  the  future, 
a comparatively  easy  matter.  A few  careful  examinations  of  the  bones 
in  growing  individuals  will  enable  the  period  of  maturity  to  be  learned 
ivith  certainty,  and  five  times  this  period  may  be  inferred  to  be  the  lease. 

104.  Numerous  facts  of  a miscellaneous  character  invite  our  notice 
in  regard  to  the  duration  of  human  life.  Cceteris  paribus,  large  men 
are  said  to  live  longer  than  little  ones ; married  men  longer  than 
bachelors.  Cehbacy  as  well  as  maniage  has  its  advocates  in  this  re- 
spect, the  fact  probably  being  that  there  is  plenty  of  illustration  of 
both  opinions,  though  on  the  whole,  matrimony  certainly  has  the  ad- 
vantage. We  may  reconcile  the  different  views  by  considering  that  in 
the  one  case  there  is  less  wear  and  tear  of  the  vital  energy ; and  that 
in  'the  other  the  weakened  frame  is  restored  and  replenished  by  the 
tender  offices  of  affection.  ‘ If  two  lie  together,  then  they  have  heat ; 
but  how  can  one  be  warm  alone  ?’  As  a rule,  longevity  is  greater  in 
women  than  in  men.  Childbirth  and  its  antecedents  occasion  indeed  a 
considerable  loss  of  life ; the  age  of  puberty  carries  off  eight  per  cent, 
more  maidens  than  youths ; ' the  proportion  of  deaths  in  parturition  is 
one  in  108 ; the  difference,  however,  which  these  losses  would  seem  to 
produce  disappears  in  the  general  average.  Either  sex  may  calculate 
their  j>rohability  of  life  by  reckoning  the  difference  between  the  age 
already  attained  and  ninety.  Half  that  difference  is  what  the  Assur- 
ance offices  would  call  their  ‘ expectation.’  For  example,  a man  of 
forty  years  old  has  fifty  between  his  age  and  ninety ; half  of  that  fifty 
is  twenty-five ; and  provided  he  is  free  from  any  undermining  disease, 
he  may  trust  that  for  those  twenty-five  years  he  will  continue,  with 
God’s  blessing,  to  enjoy  the  honour  and  privilege  of  existence.  One 
thing  it  is  important  to  remember, — the  period  of  maturity  is  the  only 
one  that  admits  of  prolongation.  Infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  have 
certain  limits,  which  are  seldom  come  short  of  or  exceeded.  The  same 
in  old  age, — it  cannot  endure  beyond  a certain  length  of  time,  and 
when  once  it  begins,  it  speedily  leads  to  the  grave.  In  other  words, 
neither  childhood  nor  old  age  can  be  arrested ; middle  life  alone  can  be 
stretched  out.  Of  the  three  conditions  of  life  we  cannot  possibly  alter 
the  first  and  third,  for  they  are  out  of  our  control ; the  middle  one  we 
may  abbreviate  or  prolong,  since  it  is  left  for  us  to  deal  with  as  we 
choose.  The  influence  of  pursuits  and  occupations  on  the  duration  of 
life  has  often  been  illustrated.  The  average  is  said  to  be  with  clergy- 
men 65  years ; merchants  62 ; farmers  61 ; military  men  59  ; lawyers 
58 ; artists  57,  and  so  on.  Poverty  and  destitution  tend  to  shorten 
life ; comfort  and  happiness  to  prolong  it. 
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GEOUNDS  OF  THE  VAEIOUS  LEASE  OF  LIFE. 
SPIRITUAL  BASIS  OF  NATURE. 


105.  The  primary,  essential  reasons  of  the  diversity  in  the  duration 
of  life  (as  distinct  from  the  proximate  or  physiological),  are  comprised 
in  the  law  of  Correspondence,  and  the  law  of  Use, — the  two  great 
principles  which  furnish  the  whole  rationale  of  existence.  Corres- 
i-oNDENCE  unfolds  the  relation  of  the  material  Avorld  to  the  spiritual, 
and  shews  the  first  Causes  of  visible  nature ; Use  instnicts  us  as  to 
the  2)articular  Ends  for  which  the  various  objects  of  creation  have  been 
designed,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for  every  one  of  them.  Springing 
out  of  these  laws,  and  dependent  on  them,  is  the  condition  of  Form, — 
by  ■which  term  is  to  be  understood  not  merely  the  configuration  of  a 
thing,  but  the  total  of  the  circumstances  which  establish  its  identity, 
such  as  the  size,  organisation,  and  vital  economy;  and  according  to 
tliese  last,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Form,  is  eventually 
detennined  the  duration  of  the  life.  The  inmost,  original  causes  of  the 
diversity  in  the  lease  of  life  we  discover  in  spuitual  jjhilosophy ; the 
last  and  proximate  ones,  in  the  philosophy  of  nature.  We  should 
accustom  ourselves  thus  to  trace  things  to  their  first  beginnings,  what- 
ever may  be  the  subject  of  investigation.  Our  mental  inogress  is 
immensely  contingent  upon  it ; desire  to  discover,  and  success  in  find- 
ing them,  are  the  surest  signs  of  enlarging  intellectual  empire.  For 
the  true  philosojDhy  of  cause  and  effect  does  not  consist  in  the  simple 
detennination  of  immediate  antecedents,  nor  is  it  satisfied  to  remain  in 
them.  Every  cause  is  itself  only  the  effect  of  a still  finer  cause, 
which  again  results  from  a yet  finer, — no  longer  physical,  necessarily ; 
and  the  whole  cham,  from  beginning  to  end,  must  be  considered,  if  we 
wo'uld  acquire  a just  notion  of  the  last  effect.  Nowhere  is  it  more 
needful  to  investigate  these  successive  causes  than  in  regard  to  the 
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duration  of  life.  To  see  tlie  reasons  of  longer  and  shorter  life  purely  in 
its  organic  apparatus,  is  to  see  the  cause  of  Language  in  the  movements 
of  the  lips  and  tongue.  It  is  a truth,  but  not  the  whole,  nor  the  vital 
truth.  Every  physical  fact  is  the  last  issue  and  expression  of  some- 
thing spiritual,  wliich  must  be  soirght  before  the  former  can  become 
properly  intelhgible,  and  to  which  reason  will  direct  its  steps,  though 
half-reason  may  stand  indifferent  and  mocldng. 

106.  With  Correspondence,  accordingly,  or  the  relations  of  the  mate- 
rial world  with  the  Spiritual,  lies  our  first  concern.  To  enter  successfully 
upon  the  consideration  of  it,  obviously  reqimes  that  we  shoidd  hold  clear 
ideas  of  what  the  material  and  the  spiritual  respectively  are.  Concern- 
ing these  we  must  therefore  primarily  inquire,  and  especially  concerning 
the  spiritual  Avorld.  Strictly,  the  consideration  of  the  spiritual  expres- 
sion of  Life  should  precede  that  of  the  spiritual  World.  The  obligation 
to  take  the  latter  before  its  time,  comes  of  the  fact  that  all  great  truths 
have  many  points  of  contact,  whereby  it  becomes  impossible  to  treat 
intelligibly  of  any  one  of  them  without  approaching  and  anticipating 
others.  The  truth,  however,  of  the  general  system  which  comprises 
them  is  declared  by  it,  since  in  order  to  the  harmony  of  a whole,  every 
part  must  be  in  alliance,  and  the  insulation  of  any  one  part  imprac- 
ticable. The  spiritual  world  is  no  mere  abstraction.  Viewed  theolo- 
gically., it  is  the  place  in  which  Ave  shall  consciously  reside  after  the 
death  of  our  material  bodies,  enjoying  its  sunshine,  or  walking  wretched 
in  its  gloom,  according  as  Ave  have  adapted  ourselves,  during  our  time- 
life  ; — viewed  philosophically,  it  is  the  same  old  beautiful  world  of  God 
AA-ith  which  we  are  familiar  under  the  name  of  earth  and  sky,  only  on  a 
higher  plane  of  creation,  and  prior  to  it.  Wlaen  we  woidd  think  accu- 
rately of  ‘ Nature,’  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  visible  Avorld. 
‘ Nature,’  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  denotes  whatever  exists  externally 
to  the  Creator,  not  liaAung  been  planned  by  human  contrivance,  or 
executed  by  human  labour;  thus  not  only  earth  and  sky,  but  the 
heavenly  mansions  also.  The  one  is  physical  nature ; the  other,  spiri- 
tual nature ; and  the  fonner  presupposes  the  latter.  The  Avorld,  say 
rather  the  worlds, — those  sparkling  spheres  we  call  the  planets  and  the 
stars, — are  not  independent  and  original  creations.  Every  one  of  them 
is  derived  and  representative,  a sequence  and  disclosme  of  some  anterior 
sphere  in  the  spiritual  Avorld.  Every  object  they  contain  is  of  similar 
history  and  origin,  a figure  demonstrating  the  spiritual,  and  supported 
by  it.  Not  that  the  physical  world  is  destitute  of  Reality.  By  no 
means  the  mere  illusion  of  the  mind  which  certain  metaphysicians  would 
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have  US  believe, — for  there  are  uo  quintessential  metaphysics  that  can 
gainsay  common  sense, — the  material  world  is  emphatically  a Real  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  wrong  and  unphilosophical  to  think  of 
it  as  primitive,  independent,  self-supporting.  A¥hen  we  look  on  a 
beautiful  landscape,  we  see  mountains,  trees,  rivers,  real  and  substantial 
as  regards  the  material  universe ; nevertheless,  only  images  of  forms 
originally  existmg  in  a world  which  Are  do  not  see,  and  from  which  they 
are  derived ; — foims  that  are  neither  comprised  within  material  space, 
nor  related  to  terrestrial  time, — forms  which  are  as  real  as  the  material ; 
yea,  infinitely  more  so,  smee  the  mateidal  is  local  and  temporary,  whereas 
the  spiritual  is  unlimited  and  imperishable.  Nothing  exists  except  by 
reason  of  the  spiritual  ivorhl ; Avhatcver  pertains  to  the  material  is 
purely  and  simply  Etfect ; — a fact  in  itself  commending  the  spiritual  to 
our  philosopliic  curiosity  and  a (lection,  since, — as  all  Avell  knoAV  who 
are  ever  so  little  in  tlie  habit  of  meditating  iqion  things  not  present  to 
the  bodily  sight, — it  is  only  by  thinking  of  the  invisible  productive 
2)oivers,  in  connection  Avith  the  rcsnlting  jjrodncts,  that  the  latter  acquire 
true  being,  life,  beauty,  and  iihysiognomical  expression.  Seeing  hoAv  the 
material  Avorld  ehanges,  yet  hoAv  permanent  it  is,  avc  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  but  that  there  must  bo  an  indestructible  and  Augorous  some- 
thinrj  Avhich  underlies  and  from  time  to  time  refashions  it, — something 
Avhich  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Whatever  shape  a 
material  organism  may  possess,  nothing  hut  spirit  can  act.  Only  by 
virtue  of  force  communicated  from  something  sijiritual,  is  matter,  Auider 
any  circumstances,  consolidated  and  configured.  In  itself  matter  is 
unable  to  elfect  anything ; it  passes  indiflcrently  from  mould  to  mould 
AA'ithout  retaining  the  slnqie  of  any.  That  invisible,  potent  something 
cannot  bo  a mere  Energy  either.  A Cause,  that  is  to  say,  an  actwe, 
productive  force,  cannot  be  efficient  unless  it  operate  from  and  through 
a substance.  If  there  be  a spiritual  Avorld  at  all,  it  must  be  like  the 
material  Avorld,  substantial.  Do  not  take  this  word  as  ajiplymg  only 
to  things  that  can  be  handled.  Substance  must  not  be  confounded 
Avith  matter.  Substance  is  a generic  term ; matter  is  one  of  the  species 
which  it  includes.  Substance  is  that  Avhich  is  indispensable  to  the  bemg 
of  a thing,  as  the  continent  of  its  sustaining  life.  For,  to  be  is  the  same 
as  to  he  alive,  Avhich  is  to  be  a recipient  of  life;  and  Avherever  life  is 
receiA'ed,  Avhether  in  the  material  aa'oi’IcI  or  the  spiritual,  there  must  needs 
be  a substance  to  receive  it.  Granted,  the  substance  of  the  spiritual 
AAmrld  cannot  be  got  at  by  chemistry,  or  be  exhibited  scientifically. 
But  that  there  is  such  a substance  may  ncA’^crtheless  be  affirmed,  just 
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as  reasonably  as  wlieii  we  hear  Echo,  we  may  affimi  an  echo-prodncing 
ius'tniment.  Spuitual  substances  are  none  the  less  real  because  out  of 
the  reach  of  chemistry  or  edge-tools,  or  because  they  are  inappreciable 
by  the  organs  of  sense.  Indeed  it  is  only  the  grosser  expressions  of 
matter  which  can  be  so  treated,  and  which  the  senses  can  apprehend. 
Heat  and  electricity  are  as  truly  material  as  flint  and  granite,  yet  man 
can  neither  cut,  nor  Aveigh,  nor  measure  them ; while  the  most  fanflliar  and 
abimdant  expression  of  all,  the  Air  which  we  breathe,  can  neither  be 
seen  nor  felt  till  put  in  motion.  As  for  invisibility,  which  to  the  vulgar 
is  the  proof  of  non-existence,  no  warning  is  so  incessantly  addressed  to 
us,  from  every  depaidment  of  creation,  as  not  to  commit  the  mistake  of 
chsbelievhig  simply  because  we  cannot  see.  When  we  reflect  how  many 
things  there  are  which  cannot  be  measured  and  comprehended  even  by 
Thought,  winch  nevertheless  are  true,  visibility  to  the  material  eye,  as 
the  test  of  reality,  sinlcs  to  the  least  and  lowest  value.  Away,  then, 
■with  denials  of  the  spiritual.  Each  class  of  substances  is  real  in  relation 
to  the  world  it  belongs  to ; — material  substances  in  the  material  world ; 
spiritual  substances  in  the  spiritual  world ; and  each  kind  has  to  be 
judged  of  according  to  its  place  of  abode.  Distance  in  natiu'e  from  the 
material  no  more  disproves  the  existence  of  the  spiritual,  than  distance 
in  space  disproves  the  existence  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  common 
notion  of  spuit  is  that  of  an  attenuate  form  of  matter ; that  it  is  what 
matter  would  become  were  it  rarified  into  a perfectly  free,  fluent,  unfixed 
and  unbounded  condition ; and  conversely,  that  matter  is  congealed 
or  concreted  sphit,  bearing  to  it  something  of  the  same  relation  that  ice 
does  to  steam,  or  a pastile  to  the  fragrance  into  which  it  burns.  Spirit 
and  matter  are  utterly  and  inconmiensm-ably  distinct : irnder  no  cu’cum- 
stances  are  they  transformable  or  convertible.*  To  deny  the  existence 
of  spiritual  substanee,  is  to  assert  that  heaven  is  an  empty  void,  whereas 
St.  John  represents  it  as  a plerrtitude  of  objects  and  scenery,  of  the 
most  substantial  kind.  It  is  to  depopulate  it  also  of  its  angels,  who  if 
they  be  real  enough  to  be  persons^  must  assuredly  be  real  enorrgh  to 
consist  of  srrbstance.  Urrless  always  uporr  the  wing,  they  must  like'wise 
have  a srrbstantial  surface  whereorr  to  stand. 

107.  Lying  thus,  at  the  back  of  the  visible  and  sensible,  the  spiritual 
world  is  the  universal  fountain.  Therein  are  corrtairred  ‘ the  in'visible 
things  of  God,’  which  are  ‘ clearly  seen  by  the  thirrgs  that  are  made.’ 

* See,  on  the  grossness  of  the  popular  error,  its  prevalence,  and  its  e-vil  ten- 
dencies, Barclay’s  ‘ Inqrtiry  into  the  Opinions,  Ancient  and  Modem,  concerning 
Life  and  Organisation,’  chap,  iii.,  sec.  11.  (1822.) 
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Therein,  likewise,  are  contained  the  ‘patterns’  ivhich  ivere  shewn  to 
Bezaleel  in  the  mount.  That  history  of  Bezaleel  has  wonderful  instruc- 
tion in  it.  "Wliat  the  spiritual  world  is  to  the  spontaneous,  objective 
forms  of  nature,  it  is  also,  we  may  gather  from  it,  to  Ai’t,  which,  like 
those  fomis,  is  not  an  ornament  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  world 
from  without,  or  pmely  by  man,  but  an  outbirth  from  the  unseen 
universe  within ; just  as  the  verdure  of  the  fields  is  not  a carpet  laid 
down  and  spread  over  them,  but  an  out-vegetation  of  hidden  seeds. 
All  the  men  who  have  been  greatest  in  Art  have  been  distinguished  by 
their  consciousness  that  they  were  merely  revelators  of  spiritual  facts. 
‘ Aiijieal  to  an  artist,  and  ask  him  why  he  so  painted  any  given  heroic 
liead,  without  any  old  “family  portrait”  to  guide  him.  If  he  be  a true 
artist, — one  of  a race  not  ninncrous, — he  will  say,  “ I could  not  do 
otherwise.  That  man  had  sucli  a temper,  such  a life  in  hun.  I,  there- 
fore, mastering  Lite  inward  si)ii'it  of  the  man,  found  his  fashion  and  his 
features  created  for  me  and  given  to  me.”  ’ It  is  because  such  is  the 
origin  of  the  products  of  true  Art, — of  such,  that  is,  as  are  something 
more  than  mere  servile,  tradesmen’s  copies  of  familiar  physical  o\ijects, — 
that  there  is  a Natural  Theology  of  Art.  For  Art,  rightly  understood, 
is  a portion  of  nature,  and  genuine  Natural  Theology  cannot  take  either 
]iart  without  the  other.*  Briefly,  as  the  8011!  is  the  essential  Human 
Body,  so  is  that  grand,  invisil)le,  imperishable  fabric  we  call  the  spiri- 
tual, the  essential  World.  I'lie  s])iritual  world  is  the  total  of  Essential 
nature; — this  visible,  material  world  is  a portion  of  Bepresentative 
nature, — a portion  only,  because  the  little  planet  we  call  our  own  is  the 
jdeture  of  a very  minute  part  indeed  of  the  infinite  spiritual  realm 
which  lies  behind.  Here  we  have  but  a few  detached  sketches  of  the 
jjanorama  which  belongs  there,  and  what  few  we  have,  albeit  they  are  so 
lovely,  we  sec  but  ‘ as  through  a glass,  darkly,’  It  will  not  be  so  always. 
The  spiritual  world  known  to  philosophy  is  no  other  than  the  spiritual 
world  of  the  hopeful  Christian, — the  very  same  which  we  .shall  con- 
sciously inhabit  when  by  death  we  cease  to  be  conscious  of  the  present. 
Our  introduction  in  this  life  to  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  to  air, 
and  sky,  and  sun,  is  the  beginning  of  a friendship  that  will  never  be 
dissolved, — only  that  hereafter  we  shall  view  things  as  they  really  are, 
instead  of  their  effigies  and  pictures.  In  this  world  we  do  not  so  much 
live  as  iwepare  to  live,  nor  enjoy  nature’s  sweet  amenities  so  much  as 
prepare  to  enjoy  them.  W e shall  leave  it,  but  we  shall  not  lose  its 

* Excellently  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Keview  for  July, 
1854,  ‘ On  the  moral  significance  of  the  Crystal  Palace.’ 
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beauty ; we  shall  learn  rather  how  most  thoroughly  to  delight  in  it, 
often  turning  in  pleased  remembrance  to  those  early  days  which  now 
we  reckon  as  our  ‘ life-time,’  and  to  that  little  globe  which  was  our 
birth-place  and  the  sphere  of  our  education. 

108.  Philo  Judaeus  calls  upon  us  to  observe  that  the  derivation  of  the 

physical  world  from  an  anterior  spiritual  world  is  expressly  taught  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  : — ‘ These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  . . . and  of  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  ivas  in  the 

earthy  and  of  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew  : ’ which  words,  says 
Philo,  ‘ do  manifestly  teach  that  before  the  earth  was  green,  verdure 
already  existed ; that  before  the  grass  sprang  in  the  field,  there  was 
grass,  though  it  was  not  visible.  The  same  must  we  understand  from 
Moses  in  the  case  of  everything  else  which  is  perceived  by  the  external 
senses ; there  were  elder  fonus  and  motions  already  existing,  according 
to  which  the  others  were  fashioned  and  measured  out.  The  things 
which  he  has  mentioned  are  examples  of  the  nature  of  all.’* 

109.  The  evidence  that  there  is  a spiritual  world  under-lying  the 
material,  is  quite  as  ready  and  plentiful  as  of  the  material  world  itself, 
if  men  will  but  look  for  it  in  the  right  place,  and  consent  to  receive  it — 
for  spectacles  are  less  needed  than  willingness.  It  is  rarely  that  inca- 
pacity hinders  the  reception  of  truth ; rather  is  it  want  of  cordiality  to 
give  it  welcome.  We  speak  now,  of  course  it  will  be  understood,  of  the 
spiritual  world  as  the  basis,  as  to  first  prmciples,  of  teiTestrial  nature. 
Most  men  believe  in  it  under  the  name  of  ‘ Heaven,’  or  as  a country 
which  they  will  enter  after  death.  Few,  however,  think  of  it  in  its 
relation  to  existing  nature ; yet  so  to  regard  it  is  little  less  important 
to  enlarged  and  encom-aging  riews  of  Life,  for  it  brings  heaven  into 
our  daily  thoughts,  as  a living,  familiar,  and  practical  Eeality, — a 
thought  for  the  present.,  for  the  fields  and  the  woods,  for  the  lulls  and 
the  valleys,  instead  of  only  for  the  future,  at  chiuch  on  Sundays  ; and 
nothing  so  fills  the  soul  with  bright  ideas.  How  differently  the  minds 
of  men  are  constituted  ■with  regard  to  particular  lands  of  truth,  is 
familiar  to  all.  Some  incline  to  superstition,  some  to  enthusiasm, 
others  are  inapt  for  either ; so  that  what  in  many  cases  men  fancy  to 
be  contest  for  ‘truth,’  is  simply  comparison  of  their  mental  tastes, 
just  as  they  compare  their  palatal  lildngs  over  the  dining-table,  and 
fancy  they  are  contending  for  what  is  best.  Oftentimes,  without  ques- 
tion, this  will  account  for  their  insolicitude.  ‘ Inductive  minds,’  says 
Whewell,  ‘ those  which  have  been  able  to  discover  laws  of  nature,  have 

* On  the  Creation,  chap,  xliv. 
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also  commonly  been  ready  to  beHeve  in  an  Intelligent  Author  of  nature; 
Avliile  deductive  minds,  tliose  which  have  employed  themselves  in  tracing 
the  consequences  of  laws  discovered  by  others,  have  been  willing  to  rest 
in  laws  without  looking  beyond  to  an  Author  of  laws.’  So  'with  the 
views  men  take  of  the  material  world,  its  substance,  derivation,  and  life. 
Deductive  minds  are  content  vith  the  study  of  matter ; inductive  muids 
feel  themselves  invited  to  look  finther.  But  it  is  still  a question  of 
loillingness,  since  nothing  is  ever  sought  except  from  the  heart.  Tliere  is 
sometliiug  more  wanted  even  than  willingness.  Before  we  can  thoroughly 
recognise  and  approve  a truth  superior  to  the  region  of  the  senses,  our 
moral  character  must  have  risen  into  harmony  with  it.  It  folloiVs  that 
the  spiritual  world  is  not  a thing  to  be  argued  about.  We  should  never 
argue  with  a man  about  tilings  which  require  for  their  understanding  a 
higher  plane  than  ho  has  risen  to  : until  he  has  lifted  himself  into  the 
requisite  soul,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  see  witli  similar  eyes.  Shew 
him  how  and  where  to  learn,  but  do  not  argue  with  him  till  he  is  on  a 
level  with  your  own  vision.  Hence,  too,  tho  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
usual  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  world,  that  it  has  no 
place  in  popular  systems  of  philosophy.  Some  men  reject  it  uncon- 
ditionally,— they  simply  ‘ do  not  believe.’  It  is  very  convenient  to 
conceal  incuriousness  and  ignorance  under  tho  name  of  disbelief,  and 
thus  invite  the  community  to  suppose  that  superior  acuteness  has 
detected  unsoundness  in  what  actually  has  never  been  even  looked  at. 

110.  Certainly,  the  proofs  of  spiritual  things  are  not  of  the  same 
kmd  ns  those  of  material  ones.  A man  must  not  expect  the  same 
sjiecies  of  proof  that  there  are  angels,  as  of  the  existence  of  a railway 
or  a tree.  What  visible,  sensuous  proof  is  to  the  material,  philosophical 
induction  is  to  the  spiritual ; and  when  this  is  assisted  and  borne  out 
by  Revelation,  it  is  not  merely  as  good  a kind  of  proof,  but  an  incom- 
parably better  and  more  cogent  one.  Not  from  the  substance,  time, 
and  space  of  the  material  ivorld,  is  the  spiiitual  world  to  be  judged 
of.  Like  its  inhabitant,  the  soul,  it  must  be  thought  of  purely 
from  the  soul.  This  is  the  indispensable  course  in  every  mquiry  that 
seelts  to  end  in  something  better  than  grossest  materialism.  It  is 
because  people  ivill  persist  in  carrying  their  material  ideas  with  them, 
wherever  they  go,  that  the  soul  itself  has  become  a mere  tradition,  and 
the  idea  of  inmiortality  profaned  into  a supposed  rebuilding  of  the 
rotten  carcase  of  flesh  and  blood.  Wlhle  we  should  unceasingly  strive 
to  be  men  of  sense,  we  should  remember  that  this  is  not  to  be  simjily 
creatures  of  the  senses,.  The  external  senses  are  among  man  s lichest 
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inheritances ; still  ai’c  they  only  the 

fine  steps  wliereby  the  queenly  Soul 
Comes  down  from  her  bright  throne,  to  view  the  mass 
She  hath  dominion  over. 

The  man  who  attends  only  to  what  his  senses  inform  him  of,  imprisons 
and  Icills  the  better  half  of  his  nature.  He  may  acquire  a tolerable 
knowledge  of  outlines,  weights,  and  colours,  but  a philosopher  he  can 
never  be.  With  the  diagrams  he  may  become  conversant,  but  not  with 
that  sublime  geometry  and  imiversal  arithmetic,  the  constructions  of 
which  form  the  real  history  of  nature.  The  philosophy  which  the  outer 
senses  teach,  dwells  where  they  do, — on  the  surface  of  nature.  Their 
business  is  simply  with  effects.  Causes,  and  spiritual  things  are  seen 
by  the  internal,  poetic,  seventh  sense,— that  divine  faculty  which  men 
call  the  Imagination,  the  clear-seeing  spiritual  eye  whereby  the  loftier 
and  inmost  truths  of  the  luiiverse,  whether  they  be  scientific,  or  religious, 
or  philosophical,  can  alone  be  discerned.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  nature,  diligent  obsenmtion  and  experiment 
■will  suffice..  Not  so.  Nature  has  secrets  which  Imagination  only  can 
penetrate.  So  grievously  has  the  imagination  been  perverted, — so 
widely  has  the  fancy  been  mistaken  for  it, — so  bad,  in  consequence,  is 
its  current  repute  as  to  its  relation  to  Ti-uth,  that  the  mere  mention  of 
it,  in  connection  with  the  subject  in  hand,  will  probably  provoke  many  a 
smile,  and  in  the  charitable  awaken  compassion.  It  will  be  found, 
nevertheless,  that  all  the  greatest  minds  the  world,  has  produced,  in 
any  department  of  inquiry  or  of  wisdom,  have  been  so  by  virtue  of  their 
imagination.  Tlie  imagination  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  hostile  to  truth. 

‘ So  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  truth,  the  imagination,’  says  Madame 
de  Stael,  ‘ helps  it  forward  more  than  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind.’ 
Of  course  there  are  such  things  as  diseased  and  prostituted  imaginations, 
but  the  abuse  of  the  faculty  is  neither  its  quality  nor  design.  Imagina- 
tion, rightly  so  called,  presupposes  an  enlarged  and  tranquil  mind,  which 
having  at  its  command  a wide  property  in  living  nature  and  its  laws, 
steps  to  undiscovered  tilings  from  the  standard  of  the  Iniown.  ‘ That,’ 
says  Goethe,  ‘ is  no  true  imagination  which  goes  into  the  vague,  and 
devises  things  that  do  not  exist.’  Reason,  or,  to  use  a preciser  term, 
common  sense,  the  very  arbiter  of  Truth,  and  Imagination,  rightly 
regarded,  are  each  other’s  complement.  To  esteem  them  as  contrary, 
comes  of  the  very  same  mistake  as  that  which  asserts  reason  and  faith 
to  be  foes.  As  the  perfection  of  human  nature  is,  in  the  body,  the  union 
of  strength  and  beauty,  so  in  the  intellect  is  it  the  union  of  common 
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sense  and  imagination.  Again  deceinng  tliemselyes,  many  suppose  that 
the  imagination  is  constantly  needing  a check.  Say  rather  that  it  con- 
stantly needs  the  spur.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Science  and 
Ecligion,  ivhich  instead  of  having  suffered,  as  it  has  been  taught,  from 
excess  of  imagination,  suffer  rather  from  not  being  as  hospitable  to  it 
as  they  ought.  What  is  idolatry,  but  inaptitude  to  rise,  on  the  pinions 
of  the  imagination,  from  the  sjunbol  to  the  thing  symbolised?  What 
other  than  imagination  is  the  soul  and  centre  of  the  very  highest  act  of 
religion,  or  faith?  To  science,  to  philosophy  also,  imagination  is 
nothing  less  than  jnoneer.  The  Colmnbus  of  the  human  mind, 
imagination  opens  the  way  for  observation  and  experiment,  which,  left 
to  themselves,  know  not  in  what  direction  to  proceed,  and  find  their 
way,  if  at  all,  slowly  and  by  accident;  it  provides  us  with  the  clue  to 
what  wo  seek,  and  enables  us  to  anticipate  the  answer  Ave  shall  receive, 
blvery  true  investigation  is  the  Avorking  out  of  some  noble  idea  of  the 
imagination  ; no  groat  discovery  was  ever  made  Avithout  employing  it. 
It  is  the  vital  characteristic  of  the  DaA^s,  the  Oavoiis,  the  Faradays, 
the  Herschols, — of  all  to  Avhom  the  world  is  indebted  for  highest 
scientific  Avealth.  Cl  cuius  itself  might  be  defined  as  imagination  well 
directed  and  well  regulated.  With  all  his  science,  so  called,  the  vn- 
imaginative  man  gives  us  only  the  osteology  of  the  rainbow : it  is  the 
imaginative  or  poetic  one  Avho  delineates  its  life  and  beauty.  Like 
prisms,  the  men  of  imagination  convert  colourless  light  into  exquisite 
hues ; in  their  hands  docs  the  merest  matter  of  prosaic  detail  become 
lustrous  and  glorified.  Witness  Garth  Wilkinson’s  noble  book  on  the 
Human  Body,  Avhich,  Averc  it  re-Avritton  in  verse,  Avould  be  the  finest 
poem  in  the  Avorld.  Like  its  subject,  it  is  matter  and  spirit  united, 
and  common  sense  from  beginning  to  end. 

111.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  jurovc  that  there  is  a spiritual  Avorld, 
{.  e.,  in  the  Avay  that  a material  or  physical  thing  is  proved,  is,  after  all, 
superfluous.  Those  to  Avhom  it  is  interesting  are  conscious  of- it  of 
themselves ; and  the  opposite  class,  logic  would  make  no  wiser.  In  a 
certain  sense  it  is  above  and  beyond  proof;  yet  not  strangely  and 
peculiarly  so.  Not  one  of  the  greatest  truths  admits  of  proof  commonly 
so  called.  We  feel  them.  The  highest  of  all,  or  the  consciousness  of 
God,  we  ascend  into  intuitively  from  our  consciousness  of  self.  Tliat 
God  exists,  and  that  it  was  he  who  created  the  Avorld,  and  who  sustains 
it,  we  can  neither  ‘ prove  ’ to  another,  nor  have  ‘ proved  ’ to  om-selves ; 
and  the  same  with  the  soul,  and  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  life  to 
come.  For  what,  in  fact,  is  it  ‘ to  prove,’  but  to  trace  a subordmate 
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proposition  up  to  a higher,  or  rather,  to  a primary  truth  ? Tlie  nearer 
that  proposition  is  to  God  and  heaven,  the  further  is  it  away  from  what 
is  proveable.  Were  we,  in  short,  to  refuse  to  receive  anything  until 
‘ proved,’  we  should  remain  strangers  for  ever  to  the  noblest  and  most 
animating  subjects  of  contemplation.  Proof, — rigid,  mathematical  proof, 
belongs  only  to  inferior  tmths,  and  it  is  only  inferior  minds  that  make 
it  the  condition  of  their  acceptance.  If  such  minds  be  often  charac- 
terised by  their  credulity,  they  arc  still  oftener  marked  by  their 
f/icredulity.  ‘ Ignorance  is  Always  incredulous ; the  amplest  knowledge 
has  the  largest  faith.  It  is  right,  without  doubt,  to  desive  proof ; it  is 
a man  s duty  to  desire  it;  but  then  he  must  remember  that  many  things 
aie  w??proveable,  or,  rather,  that  things  are  proveable  in  different  ways. 
The  heart  and  the  imagination  have  their  eyes,  as  well  as  the  head  and 
the  understanding.  Great  minds,  or  those  in  which  the  capacity  for 
readuig  truth  is  quickest  and  highest,  are  not  simply  ‘intellectual’ 
minds.  Tliey  know  what  they  have  to  believe  on  the  shewing  of  the 
feelings  and  the  imagination,  and  of  sucli  things  they  never  demand 
‘ proof.’  Not  he  is  the  wise  man  who  cunningly  thinks  to  take  nothing 
on  the  word  of  the  imagination,  but  he  who  takes  what  nature  intends 
he  should.  Tlie  proof,  the  essential  and  best  proof  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity  and  the  Bible,  does  not  consist  in  those  weary  piles 
denominated  the  Evidences,  historical,  archajological,  and  so  forth,  whicli 
commend  themselves  only  to  low  and  unenviable  schools  of  thought, 
but  in  its  felt  adaj)tation  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  soul. 

112.  Scientific  considerations  may  be  adduced  notwithstanding,  both 
in  proof  of  the  Spiritual  world,  and  of  its  causative  action,  into  the 
physical.  ^Tiy  have  many  animals,  especially  the  saurians,  the  power 
of  leproducing  amputated  members  ? How  is  it  that  when  the  foot  or 
the  tail  of  a lizard  is  torn  off,  a new  one  sprouts  in  its  place  ? One  of 
two  thinp,  either  ‘ nariire  perfonns  a miracle,’  which  is  an  indolent 
hypothesis ; or  else,  which  is  a sufficient  and  reasonable  explanation, 
matenal  substances  mould  themselves  universally  upon  preexistent 
spintual  forms,  as  upon  a model,  and  wait  upon  them  as  senators, 
llie  reason  usually  assigned,  namely,  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the 
scale  of  organisation,  the  more  is  life  cUffused  thonghout  the  organism, 

IS  correct  to  a cei-tain  point,  but  it  leaves  the  enigma  where  it  was.  It 
18  not  enough  to  be  told  that  in  the  lower  animals  the  vital  mass  which 
appears  as  brain  m the  higher  kinds,  is  dispersed  throughout  the  body  • 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  dispersion  of  the  great  centre  of  life  into 
many  small,  separate  centres,  that  the  tentacula  of  polyps,  the  rays  of 
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the  star-fish,  the  enth’e  head  of  the  snail,  will  gi’ow  again  if  cut  off. 
The  question  still  remains — ivhy  ? Life,  lilcc  any  human  constructive 
power,  cannot  work  without  a pattern ; nervous  centres  are  but  instru- 
mental.* "Vi^iy  the  wonderful  privilege  of  replacing  lost  members  of 
the  body  is  enjoyed  only  by  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  and  not  by  the 
higher,  is,  that  the  latter  are  enabled  to  make  themselves  amends  for 
such  losses  in  other  ways.  The  office  of  one  limb  or  member,  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  the  necessities  of  life,  can,  in  effect,  be  executed  by 
another;  while  man,  for  his  part,  has  the  resources  of  mechanical 
contrivance  in  addition.  The  more  helpless  a creature  is,  the  more 
amply  is  it  always  befriended  with  compensating  gifts. 

113.  Ho  with  jilants.  Why  does  the  acorn  always  produce  an  oak, 
and  never  an  elm  or  an  apple-tree ; — why  the  bulb  of  the  hyacinth 
always  the  verisimilitude  of  its  fragrant  cluster,  and  never  a cowslip  or 
llcur-de-lis  ? Simply  because  in  the  acorn  the  spiritual  substratum  of 
the  oak  already  in  effect  exists ; and  in  the  bulb,  in  like  manner,  the 
spiritual  fonn  or  A'cgetable  soul  of  the  flower.  Hence  the  multifonnity 
of  the  beautiful  pictures  in  wood  and  field,  and  their  return  to  us,  year 
by  year.  Every  wild-Howcr  comes  back  in  its  perfect  lineaments ; in 
the  early  sjiring  the  golden  celandine  and  the  coltsfoot ; then  the  May- 
flower and  the  woodruff;  then  the  forget-me-not,  bathing  its  feet  at  the 
water-side ; and  so  onwards  till  the  puiqilo  crocus  of  October.  Trae, 
Ihey  unfold  themselves  from  roots,  and  seeds,  lying  concentrated  till 
their  pro])cr  season ; but  wanting  a spiritual  fonn  that  it  can  clothe  with 
stem  and  leaf,  a seed  could  no  more  grow  than  a grain  of  sand.  The 
real  reason  of  tbe  re-nppearance  of  the  flowers  is,  that  every  line  of 
beauty  in  nature  is  the  expression  of  a divine  thought,  and  inherits  the 
immortality  of  its  fii-st  development  in  the  spiritual  w'orld.  It  is  in 
spiritual  philosophy,  and  in  this  only,  that  we  have  an  answer  also  to 
the  puzzling  question,  why  it  is  that  mules,  or  hybrids,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  cannot  ])ennanently  reproduce  themselves;  w'hy  also  the 
graft  will  only  consort  W'ith  a tree  of  the  same  species  as  itself. 
MateriaUonws  maybe  coupled,  and  a cross  be  procured  for. a brief 
period,  Init  it  is  impossible  in  the  same  w'ay  to  estal)lish  spiritiial  fonns, 
and  without  these,  as  their  prototypes,  material  fonns  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated. llie  best  introduction  to  knowledge  of  W'hat  constitutes  a 

■*  The  power  of  reproducing  lost  parts,  which  made  that  beautiful  little  creature 
the  Hydra  such  a miracle  to  first  obseiwers,  and  suggested  its  zoological  name, 
appears  to  exist  in  scarcely  inferior  degree  in  the  Actinias  or  sea-anemones. 
On  its  prevalence  in  the  star-fishes,  consult  Forbes, 
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'siicuies,’  either  in  Zoology  or  Botany,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
lihilosophy  of  spirit,  and  its  relation  to  matter. 

11  1.  So  even  with  inorganic  forms.  'Wliy  do  salts  and  metals  always 
eiystallise  in  detemiinatc  shapes,  their  proportions  and  angles  invariably 
the  same  ? Let  a number  of  different  salts  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
they  will  sort  themselves  out,  unassisted,  and  re-adjust  and  rc-ciystallise 
their  particles  in  the  precise  polyhedra  they  originallypossessed.  Clearly, 
as  in  the  former  case,  this  is  because  there  arc  underlying  spiritual  fomis, 
sustained  by  the  Divine  life,  and  which,  by  virtue  of  that  life,  draw  the 
particles  together,  each  to  its  own  body.  The  terms  chemical  affinity, 
chemical  attraction,  power,  property,  agency,  vis  formatrix,  &c.,  cun-ently 
used  when  spealdng  of  the  consolidation  of  inorganic  matter,  denote 
nothing  more  than  the  action  of  the  Divine  life,  under  different  methods, 
through  the  medium  of  spiritual  creations  in  the  first  place. 

115.  On  the  dim  and  half-traditional  perception  that  organic  fonns 
repose  upon  an  interior  spiritual  form,  was  built  the  Alchemists’ 
famous  doctrine  of  the  j^ultngenesis,  or  resuscitation  by  art,  of  the  spirits 
of  plants  and  flowers.  ‘ Never,’  says  the  historian  of  the  Curiosities  of 
f Literature,  ‘ was  a philosoifiiical  imagination  more  beautiful  than  that 
I exquisite  of  the  admirable  school  of  Borelli,  Gaffarel,  and 

: Digby.’  The  way  in  which  the  resuscitation  was  supposed  to  be  brought 
about,  Avas  to  burn  a floAver  to  ashes,  and  place  them  in  a phial ; then 
to  add  a ‘ certain  chemical  mixture,’  and  Avami  it — when  there  Avould 
slowly  rise  a delicate  apparition  of  stalk,  and  leaf,  and  blossom,  succes- 
siA'ely,  faitl\ful  as  the  lovely  transcripts  of  scenery  in  still  water,  ‘ the 
phantastical  plant  ’ disappearing  into  nothingness  as  the  heat  gradually 
declined.  Southey,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  ‘ Omniana,’  gives  a full 
; account  both  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  manipulation  requisite  to  produce 
' these  curious  phantoms.  That  they  were  actually  exliibited  by  dishonest 
i alchemists,  there  Avould  seem  to  be  no  doubt ; having  been  produced, 

I it  is  not  unlikely,  by  tracing  the  figures  of  the  plants  and  floAvers  on 
I the  glass  reputed  to  'contain  their  spirits,  Avith  chloride  of  cobalt,  draw- 
i ings  made  Avith  Avhich  salt  are  imdsible  till  brought  near  the  fire.*  So 
firmly  was  the  doctrine  held  by  the  honest  ones,  that  it  Avas  adduced  as 

* Disraeli’s  account  of  the  Palingenesis  is  Aimlcr  the  head  ‘ Dreams  at  the 
I DaAvn  of  Philosophy.’  On  the  practical  part  of  it,  see  Boyle’s  Philosophical 
Works,  abridged,  a'oI.  1,  p.  69,  ‘ Surprising  things  performablo  by  Chymistry,’ 
uand  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1671,  vol.  9,  p.  175.  Palingenesis,  as  a 
^vor<l,  is  simply  the  Greek  for  resuiTcction,  learnedly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Trench 
iin  his  New  'Testament  Synonymes.  Theodore  de  Rycke  applies  it  to  the  revival 
«of  letters,  ‘Oratio  de  palingenesis  Literariun  in  Terris  nostris.’  Lejulen,  1672. 
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an  argaiment  for  the  resm-rection  of  man.  Perhaps  the  Hamadryads  of 
ancient  poetry,  nymphs  who  were  bom  with  trees  when  they  rose  out  of 
the  ground,  who  hved  in  them,  and  who  died  when  they  died,  were  but 
then-  sphitual  forms,  separated  and  personified  by  fancy.  ‘ Trees,’  says 
a hvely  Frenchman,  ‘ are  animated;  they  have  then  enjoyments,  their 
grief,  their  sleep,  and  their  loves.  The  ancients  placed  a nymph  under 
their  rind.  To  be  sure  she  is  there  ! Life  is  a very  pretty  nymph ; 
we  ought  to  love  her  wherever  she  is  found.’  How  beautifully  docs 
another  of  the  same  country  allude  to  his  love  of  trees,  and  their 
influence  on  liis  imagination,  regretting  that  there  arc  no  longer  any 
Dryads,  or  it  would  have  been  among  these  that  he  would  have  fonned 
an  attachment  in  Avhich  his  heart  should  find  its  home.* 

116.  In  fine,  recognition  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  the  foimdation  of 
the  material  one,  and  in  connection  Avith  it,  of  the  momentary  influx  of 
the  Divine  life  into  every  object  and  atom  of  creation,  the  spiritual 
world  receiving  that  life  primarily,  and  the  material  Avorld  by  derivation 
from  it,  is  the  beginning  of  all  genuine  philosophy.  Unperceiving  these 
rivo  great  fundamental  truths,  the  whole  kingdom  of  truth  is  beclouded : 
only  as  men  loam  to  appreciate  and  apply  them,  docs  their  knowledge 
begin  to  live.  ‘ What  but  apparitions,’  says  Coleridge,  ‘ can  belong  to 
a philosophy  wliich  satisfies  itself  when  it  can  explain  nature  mechani- 
cally, that  is,  by  the  laws  of  Death,  and  brands  with  the  name  of  mys- 
ticism every  solution  grounded  in  Life  ? ’ ‘As  nature,’  says  Dr.  Braun, 
‘ without  man,  presents  externally  only  the  image  of  a labyrinth  without 
a clue,  scientific  examination  AA’hich  denies  the  internal,  spiritual 
foundations  of  nature,  leads  only  to  a chaos  of  unknown  matters  and 
forces.  From  this  dark  chaos  no  bright  path  leads  up.’  Yet,  ordinarily, 
it  is  precisely  the  live  facts  from  Avhich  men  of  science  tuni  aAvay ! 
‘ Nothing  is  more  evident,’  says  one  of  the  shrewdest  writers  of  our  day, 
‘ than  that  the  men  of  facts  are  afraid  of  a large  number  of  important 
facts.  All  the  spiritual  facts  about  us,  of  which  there  are  plenty,  arc 
denounced  as  superstition.  Not  only  are  they  not  received  by  that 
courtesy  which  takes  olf  its  grave  hat  to  a ucav  beetle  or  a fresh 
vegetable  alkaloid,  but  they  are  treated  by  it  worse  than  our  vermin.’ 
We  do  not  seek  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  the  non-spiritual.  Whoever 
faithfully  explains  one  of  ‘the  things  that  do  appear,’  assists  in  explain- 
ing the  hidden  and  invisible  ones  Avhich  are  not  seen,  and  deserves 
approbation  and  gratitude  accordingly.  Let  him,  with  equal  couitesy. 


* Kousseau.  Confessions,  book  ix. 
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not  inuleiTalue  the  efforts  of  the  ‘ spiritual ; ’ falling  into  the  eiTor  of 
those  ‘ fools  ’ and  ‘ blind’  of  old,  who  knew  not  whether  was  greater,  the 
gold  of  the  temple,  or  the  temple  that  sanctified  the  gold.  The 
‘ spiritualist  ’ may  seem  mad  to  the  materialist, — and  mad  he  is,  if 
merely  a spiritualist;  but  how  much  more  sane  is  the  mere  man  of 
science,  who,  seeking  the  living  among  the  dead,  values  the  tabernacle 
more  than  the  occupying  siiirit  ? 
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GROUNDS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  LEASES  OF  UF-E^Continued. 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  NATURE  AND  MIND. 


117.  CoRREsroNDENCic,  01'  tlic  Bciciico  of  thc  relation  of  the  two 
worlds,  i.  e.,  of  tlie  objects  and  iihenomcna  of  the  material,  to  the  typical 
forms  and  uotimena  of  the  spiritual,  is  the  key  and  Open  Sesame ! to 
every  sjiccies  of  human  knowledge.  With  correspondence  for  our 
guide,  perhaps  nothing  is  absolutely  unintelligible ; without  it,  the  com- 
monest things  are  clouded.  To  right  conceptions  of  the  unseen,  it  is 
indispensable  at  the  very  outset.  l\Iost  of  the  metaphysical  difficulties 
which  surround  revealed  theology,  really  originate  in  neglecting  the  light 
which  Correspondence  is  fitted  to  throw  upon  them ; the  phenomena  of 
thc  senses  find  in  it  their  only  true  solution.  Vast  as  nature  itself, 
of  course  it  can  here  be  only  commended  to  minds  zealous  in  pursuit  of 
genuine  Avisdom,  except  in  so  far  as  relates  to  thc  lease  of  life. 

118.  To  this  end  it  Avill  suffice  that  Ave  consider  the  cor- 

respondence, derived  from  the  general,  Avhich  nature  holds  Avith  the 
faculties  and  emotions  of  the  Soul,— that  Avonderful  and  delicious  con- 
cord Avhereby  the  sunshine,  the  sea,  eA^erything  in  nature  is  so  com- 
panionable, and  Avhich  gives  to  thc  soul  a Idnd  of  omnipresence.  Tlie 
ground  of  this  concord  is  that  man,  as  to  first  principles,  is  a synthesis 
of  the  spiritual  Avorld,  and  thus  of  the  material  Avorld  Avhich  clothes  and 
represents  it.  As  a concave  mirror  contains  pictures  in  little  of  all  the 
thousand  objeets  of  a beautiful  landscape,  so  in  the  soul  of  man  is 
contained  an  epitome  of  all  the  forces  and  principles  that  underlie  the 
Avorks  of  God,  Avhether  Ausible  or  invisible.  The  poets  and  philosoifiiers 
call  him  a microcosm,  or  ‘ little  world ; ’ ‘ the  kingdom  of  heaven,’  says 
holy  Avrit,  ‘is  ivithin  you.’  External  nature  is  not  tlie  independent 
thing,  having  no  connection  Avith  man,  Avhich  aa'c  are  apt  to  sujjpose.  It 
is  at  once  a second  logos,  and  a second  homo.  It  is  so  varied,  so  lovely, 
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so  exquisitely  organised,  because  of  the  variety,  the  lovebness  the  ex- 
quisiti  coinp^osition,  primarily  of  the  spiidtual  world,  secondly  of  the 
human  soul!^  Tlie  sun,  the  stars,  trees,  flowers,  the  sea,  rivers,  animals, 
exist,  not  irrespectively  and  independently  of  man,  but  Ucause  of  mm 
In  him  are  all  of  these,  along  with  spring,  summer,  _ autumn  a 
winter,  light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  all  natural  objects  and  ^e- 
noniena  whatever,  only  after  another  manner,  felt  instead  ‘ 

.sentiments  and  emotions,  instead  of  physical  incaniations.  ^ - 

in  him,  there  would  be  none  of  them  anywhere  else.  Had  no 
had  the  world  in  my  soul  from  the  beginning,  says  Goethe,  must 
ever  have  remained  blind  with  my  seeing  eyes,  and  all  expenence  am 
observation  would  have  been  dead  and  unproductive.  Ihe  light  is 
there,  and  the  colours  sniTOund  ns,  but  if  we  bore  nothing  con-espondmg 
in  our  own  eyes,  the  outward  apparition  would  not  avail.  When,  tlieie- 
fore,  we  admire  natime,  when  we  love  it,  it  is  virtually  adniiration  of  the 
sphitual  and  immortal,  and  this  is  why  the  love  of  nature  is  so  powerfu 
a help  towards  loving  God.  Hence  also  the  concurrence  of  Science  and 
Metaphysics,  which  are  concerned  with  things  essentially  the  same, 
only  presented  under  different  aspects  and  conditions.  So  intimate  is 
ihe  coi-respondence  even  between  the  body  of  man,  and  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  that  Klencke  has  built  upon  it  an  entire  system  of  organic 
psychology,  incited  perhaps  by  the  hint  of  Lord  Bacon,  when  he  says 
that  ‘unto  all  this  knowledge  of  the  concordances  between  the  mind 
and  the  body,  that  part  of  the  mquiry  is  the  most  necessary  which 
considereth  of  the  seats  and  domiciles  which  the  several  faculties  do 
take  and  occupy.’  We  little  think  how  near,  by  correspondence,  the 
body  is  like  the  soul,  and  the  soul  like  the  spiritual  world.  Novahs 
says  tnily  that  ‘ we  touch  heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand  on  a human 
body.’  Tliink  how  the  face  is  the  epitome  of  the  body,  repeatmg  in 
little  its  every  organ  and  every  function,  and  we  see  why  the  face  is  of 
all  natural  mysteries  the  very  grandest.  That  plants  and  ammals  were 
created,  and  light  and  darkness  ordained,  prior  to  the  creation  of  man, 
is  no  objection  to  their  being  effects  or  results  of  him,  because  although 
the  last  to  be  actually  moulded,  he  was  the  first  in  conception  and  plan, 
— ‘all  the  works  of  Almighty  wisdom  being  prefigurative  of  His 
image  and  likeness.’ 

119.  It  is  no  new  doctrine  that  such  a concord  or  correspondence 
exists  between  nature  and  the  soul  of  man ; it  is  no  new  discovery ; 
neither  is  it  a deduction  from  any  new  or  naiTOW  circle  of  experiences. 

‘ Tlie  world  at  large  is  the  school  that  believes  in  it,  and  daily  life,  in  all 
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its  immense  detail,  is  tlie  tlieatre  of  its  exemplification.’  Language 
rests  entirely  upon  the  sublime  fact  that  the  universe  is  a hieroglyph 
and  metajihor  of  human  nature ; there  is  no  poetry  that  has  not  sprung 
fi’om  the  deep  feeling  of  it,  and  that  does  not  oive  to  it  all  its  eloquence 
and  graces ; all  philosophy  imphes  and  unconsciously  proclaims  it ; the 
magic,  idolatry,  and  mythology  of  the  primaivals ; the  ‘ language  of 
flowers,’  emblems,  fable,  allegory,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion, 
are  all  founded  upon  it,  and  arc  alone  explicable  by  it.  It  is  no  less  • 
the  ground  of  our  most  living  enjoyments.  The  sweetness  of  a kind 
look,  the  solace  of  a lo^^ng  smile,  come  purely  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  features  with  the  soul  within ; the  pleasure  Ave  derive  from  music, 
scenery,  floAvers,  comes  of  our  feeling,  AA'hen  in  their  pi’csence,  the 
‘ SAVcct  sense  of  kindred.’  The  light  of  the  soul,  like  the  light  of  the 
sun,  makes  everything  beautiful  ou  AA’hich  it  shines,  but  it  is  by  being 
reflected  from  it.  As  avo  can  only  give  to  others  Avhat  they  can  take, 
so  can  Avc  only  be  aficcted  by  Avhat  is  congenerous  to  ourselves.  This  is 
the  secret  of  all  loves,  friendships,  and  social  unions.  The  inmost  spring 
of  our  attachments  to  one  another  is  our  Correspondence.  Hence  too 
that  beautiful  innate  image  in  the  heart  of  the  beings  avo  most  deejily 
and  pennanently  love,  which  gives  to  our  first  sight  of  them  almost  a 
sense  of  recognition. 

Some  are  never  strangers, 

]tut  soon  as  seen,  the  soul  as  if  by  instinct 
Springs  toAvards  them  with  resistless  force,  and  OAVns 
Congenial  sympathy. 

120.  Save  for  the  unity  of  the  mind  Avith  the  inmost,  spmtual  essence 
of  the  Avorld,  nature  Avould  not  only  be  incomprehensible  to  man, — not 
only  be  no  object  of  his  intelligence,  but  not  even  an  object  of  his  con- 
sciousness. Only  by  virtue  of  our  correspondence  with  nature  do  we 
become  familiar  Avith  it.  There  can  be  no  reciprocation  where  there  is 
no  similarity.  Were  it  not  a mirror,  it  Avould  be  a void,  as  to  the  bnites 
it  really  is,  since  they  see  it  not,  and  feel  it  not.  Not  that  there  is  any 
of  our  proper  life  in  the  things  of  nature.  They  are  filled  Avith  spi- 
ritual vitality,  but  only  in  man  is  spiritual  vitality  exalted  into  spiritual 
Life,  since  he  alone  is  cognisant  of  God.  Doubtless  there  is  great 
diA'ersity  in  men’s  estunate  and  appreciation  of  natural  objects,  and 
thence  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  them;  but  this  so  much  the  moie 
substantiates  the  principle.  Why  some  minds  are  most  delighted  by 
flowers,  others  by  birds,  others  by  mountains,  others  by  trees,  even  by 
particular  species  of  living  things,  as  when  one  loves  above  all  other 
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birds  the  industrious,  sociable  rooks, — it  is  that  the  correspondent  spi- 
ritual jn-iuciples  are  in  those  minds  preeminently  deyeloped.  The 
whole  of  nature  is  in  every  mind,  but  some  one  part  of  it  more  actively 
than  the  remainder ; while  all  men  ai'e  joint  heritors  of  the  total  of  the 
world,  every  man  has  a little  piece  of  it  to  himself.  Every  man  has  a 
secret  affinity,  a secret  love,  a secret  pleasure,  known  in  its  fulness  and 
rewards,  like  his  conscience,  only  to  himself  and  to  his  Maker.  Were 
we  wise,  this  great  principle  would  be  made  the  basis  of  Education,  which 
should  never  fail  to  respect  the  correspondences  of  individual  minds, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  efficient  till  it  is  recognised.  Tlie  effi- 
cacy of  correspondence  is  truly  wonderful.  While  new  feelings  are 
awakened,  old,  familiar  ones  are  heightened  and  improved  by  the 
presence  of  the  natural  object  that  represents  them.  Beneath  the  still 
skies  of  night  we  become  more  reverent ; looking  at  the  green  leaves  of 
spring,  more  young  in  hope.  Why  do  the  tenderly- attached  find  such 
happy  hours  in  sweet,  sequestered,  rural  pathways,  where  the  wild 
flowers  blow,  and  the  clear  streams  rqjple,  if  it  be  not  that  nature 
mirrors  and  echoes  their  affections,  and  enriches  them  with  a new 
enthusiasm  ? Hence  it  is  also  that  those  who  love  tenderly  always  feel 
peculiarly  endeared  to  one  another  while  participating  in  the  admiration 
of  works  of  Art,  which,  fulfilling  the  highest  end  of  Art,  namely,  to 
excite  emotions,  and  not  merely  awaken  recollection,  speak  to  the  soul 
by  their  true  grandeur.  A chief  reason  why  so  much  originally  good 
feeling  becomes  chilled  and  debased,  is,  that  we  do  not  oftener  quit  the 
world  that  man  has  made,  for  the  company  of  our  kindi-ed  in  the  world 
that  God  made.  Immuring  ourselves  in  the  nan’ow  boundary  of  our 
parloius,  we  caimot  properly  expand ; ‘ in  the  presence  of  natiue  we 
feel  great  and  free,  like  that  which  we  have  before  our  eyes.’  Things, 
again,  which  away  from  their  correspondent  imagery  seem  weak  and 
trifling,  in  its  presence  become  beautiful  and  noble.  ‘ Love-scenes,’ 
says  an  amiable  writer,  ‘ such  as  in  a parloiu  look  foolish  and  absurd, 
assume  a very  different  aspect  when  seen  amid  the  soft  hush  and 
spiritual  beauties  of  an  evening  river-side,  or  in  the  light  of  an  autumn 
moon.  We  feel  then  that  the  beatitiful  picture  has  received  its  proper 
setting.  Who  has  forgotten  the  moonlight  scene  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  or  the  iuteiwiew  of  W averley  and  Flora  near  the  waterfall  ? ’ 
Lastly,  it  is  in  the  convergence  towards  him  of  all  natiue  and  its 
attributes,  that  the  thoughtful  man  finds  the  dignity  of  the  world 
consist.  ‘ He  reads  the  mystery  of  human  existence  in  the  relations  of 
the  forms  wluch  encompass  him ; and  discovers  the  solution  of  nature’s 
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problems  in  liis  own  physical  and  mental  activities.’  lie  secs  that  it  is  the 
same  life  wliich  connects  events  and  phenomena,  whether  within  him  or 
without  him,  and  with  the  change  from  terrestrial  to  human,  lie  finds  it 
ennobled. 

121.  External  nature  beuig  then  what  ayc  find  it,  by  A-irtuc  of  previous 
ideas  and  affections  in  the  Avorld  of  spult,  and  of  its  synthesis,  the 
human  soul,  the  phenomena,  changes  and  vicissitudes  Avhich  take  place 
in  it,  will  be  so  many  correspondences  and  ti’anslations  of  Avhat  oecurs 
there.  Here,  accordingly,  is  the  first  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
lease  of  life.  Why  the  oak  and  the  elephant  live  so  long ; why  the 
gourd  and  the  insect  die  so  soon,  is  that  the  principles,  sentiments,  and 
emotions  in  the  human  soul  to  which  these  things  severally  correspond, 
are  of  the  same  relative  constitution  and  capacity  of  cnduranccv  PIoav 
many  arc  the  emotions  Avhich  avc  feel,  year  by  year,  groAving  and 
strengthening  Avithin  ns,  like  nolfie  trees  ! Hoav  many  others  do  Ave  feel 
spring  up,  blossom,  and  pass  aAvay  lilce  the  day-lily ! The  whole 
matter  of  the  ‘ groAvth  of  the  mind,’  is  translateable  into  the  history  of 
the  groAvth  of  nature,  its  changes,  decays,  and  rejuvenescences.  What 
is  longaeval  in  the  soul,  is  longajval  also  in  nature ; Avhat  is  ephemeral 
in  tlie  AYorld,  is  the  picture  of  something  ephemeral  in  ourselves. 

122.  The  laAV  of  Use,  wherein  consists  the  second  grand  cause  of 
the  diversity  in  the  lease  of  life,  is  like  Correspondence,  vast  as  creation 
itself,  seeing  that  subserviency  to  another’s  Avants  and  happiness  is  the 
])urpose  for  Avhich  all  things  have  been  designed,  and  for  Avhich  the 
Avorld  has  been  framed  and  methodised  so  admirably.  Tlic  greater  the 
amount  of  the  difference  betAveen  any  tAvo  oi‘  more  objects,  the  stronger 
is  the  proof  of  their  necessity  as  regards  the  general  Avelfare,  and  thus 
of  their  having  some  special  use  in  their  respective  spheres,  Avhether 
Ave  can  pei'ceivc  the  exact  nature  of  it  or  not.  The  difference,  for 
example,  between  an  elephant  and  a rose,  and  betAveen  a rose  and  a 
pebble,  is  the  precise  measure  of  their  A'alue  and  imimrtance  in  tlie 
collectiAm  economy  and  constitution  of  things.  Wlierein  these  tAvo 
qualities  consist,  .of  course  is  a separate  matter  of  inquiry,  and  falls  to 
the  jirovince  of  the  accurate  observer  of  nature. 

123.  All  uses  are  referable  to  one  or  other  of  three  great  Ends ; 
they  Avere  designed  for  these  ends,  and  they  are  perpetually  promotive 
of  them.  The  first  is  the  physical  Avelfare  of  the  living  organisms  of 
our  ifianet;  the  second,  the  instruction  and  delight  of  man ; the  third, 
Avhich  presupposes  and  ensues  upon  the  other  tAVO,  is  tlie  glory  of  God 
who  ordained  them,  and  for  Avhosc  ‘ pleasure  ’ all  things  Averc  created. 
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Pliysical  uses  coiuprise  all  those  by  which  things  reciprocally  sustain 
one  another  in  health  and  comeliness,  and  preserve  their  respective 
races  extant  upon  the  earth.  The  soil  supports  the  plant ; the  plant 
feeds  the  animal ; both  repay  all  that  is  rendered  them,  and  with  inte- 
rest ; and  strengthened  by  Avhat  they  have  received,  they  succour  their 
own  species.  According  to  the  needs  of  each  superior  thing  is  the 
adaptation  of  every  inferior  one  that  supports  it,  as  regards  structure, 
configuration,  and  vital  economy ; every  plant  and  animal,  every  bird 
and  tree,  every  mineral  even,  is  so  constituted  as  to  enable  it  to  min- 
ister to  a nobler  nature ; the  term  of  its  life  is  exactly  adequate  and 
proportionate  to  its  office,  and  concludes  when  the  duties  of  that  office 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  tree  that  provides  timber  lives  for  centuries ; 
the  com  required  for  food  is  ripe  in  a summer. 

124.  ISTatiu’e  ministers  to  the  instruction  and  delight  of  man  by 
foreshewing  intellectual  and  religious  truths ; and  this  great  use  it  most 
efficiently  subserves  in  the  circumstance  of  its  incessant  Change. 
Change,  at  least  in  the  material  world,  implies  death ; and  death,  for 
its  full  efficacy  and  impressiveness  as  a monitor,  needs  to  be  various 
and  wonderful  as  life.  Were  there  no  such  thing  as  external  nature, 
man  would  be  an  irrergediably  ignorant  savage ; he  becomes  cmlised 
and  intelligent  by  the  just  contemplation  of  its  mysteries.  Nature  is 
the  grand,  rich  book  of  symbols  which  we  prove  it,  not  simply  in  the 
.significance  of  its  forms,  but  in  the  significance  and  lessons  of  the 
phenomena  of  its  mortality.  Were  all  things  lilce  the  granite  mountain- 
pealijS,  that  have  caught  the  first  beams  of  immemorial  morning  suns, 
enduring  for  ever,  though  we  might  wonder  more,  our  love  and  tme 
spiritual  activity  would  be  less.  Tlie  very  frailty  of  things  excites  a 
tender  interest  in  them,  and  when  to  this  is  joined  an  almost  endless 
diversity  as  to  the  period  of  their  stay,  they  become  to  us  storehouses 
of  eurious  wisdom  and  satisfaction.  "WTiere  would  be  the  gladness  of 
the  spring  if  the  primroses  blossomed  throughout  the  year  ? or  the 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  woods  if  the  trees  were  but  childi-en  of  the 
summer  ? Man  is  a thousand  times  happier  from  the  fact  of  some 
I»lants  being  annuals,  others  perennials,  others  longieval  trees,  than 
were  all  to  die  at  an  equal  age. 

125.  Finally  is  the  use  of  all  things  in  reference  to  the  glory  of 
their  Almighty  Framer ; and  this,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  is  exalted 
by  what  to  a small  and  narrow  view  is  their  very  weakness.  Why  the 
mass  of  organic  nature  is  so  brief-lived,  u'hy  it  seems  to  exist  only  to 
die,  is  that,  taking  a thousand  years  together,  the  amount  of  enjoyment 
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(or  of  pliysical  beauty  on  the  part  of  what  is  not  competent  to  enjoy), 
shall  be  greater  than  were  it  to  survive  for  the  whole  iieriod.  The 
larger  the  number  of  beings  that  enter  the  world,  whether  by  fertility 
of  indiAuduals,  or  by  successive  renewals,  one  generation  after  another, 
so  much  the  more  scope  is  there  for  that  happiness  and  physical  beauty 
Avhich  it  is  the  Divine  ‘ pleasure  ’ to  communicate  and  sustain.  Doubt- 
less, a solitary  tree,  a single  animal  of  each  kind,  or  of  any  kind, 
attests  the  hand  of  God  as  powerfully  as  a worldful,  and  a single 
generation  as  powerfully  as  a hundred ; but  God  is  essential  IjOvc,  and 
tlie  nature  of  love  is  to  give ; its  satisfaction  is  to  sm-round  itself  with 
receptaeles  for  the  blessings  which  it  wishes  to  bestow ; and  in  a finite 
Ivingdom  such  receptacles  are  best  multiplied, — perhaps  only  so, — by 
the  magnificent  institutions  of  Death  and  Renewal,  whereby  myriads 
arc  successively  introduced  upon  the  scene,  instead  of  a few  antique  and 
venerable  ones  remaining  always.  It  is  infinitely  more  to  the  glory  of 
God  tliat  ton  men  should  live  for  seventy  years  a-piece,  one  after 
another,  than  that  there  should  be  only  one  instead  of  ten  in  the  same 
jioriod.  Jt  makes  ten  hajjpy  lives  instead  of  only  one,  for  seventy 
years  properly  used,  arc  as  good  as  seven  hundred.  In  a word,  what- 
ever advantage  it  is  to  a man’s  welfare,  cither  physical  or  moral,  that 
tlie  lease  of  life  should  be  various,  is  also  a glory  to  God,  because  all 
human  enlightenment  and  delight  shine  back  upon  the  heaven  of  their 
origin. 

] 2fi.  A question  yet  remains  in  connection  with  this  subject,  namely 
— Let  the  maximum  duration  of  the  individuals  constituting  a species 
be  what  it  may, — a few  months  or  a thousand  years, — docs  a period 
arrive  in  the  history  of  the  species  when,  like  a title  of  nobility  without 
an  heir,  it  absolutely  ‘dies  out,’  every  individual  becoming  extinct? 
Geology  makes  it  certain  that  during  the  infinite  past,  species  of  animals 
and  plants  now  no  longer  existing,  successively  occupied  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  considerable  variety  and  amazing  numbers,  and  the  legiti- 
mate conclu.sion  is,  so  far,  in  favour  of  the  affirmative.  How  long  the 
jiarticular  species  now  alive  have  been  upon  the  earth,  how  long  they 
will  continue,  man  e'en  neither  know  nor  sunnisc : it  is  sufficient  for 
the  jnfineijile  that  they  can  be  shown  to  have  had  predecessors,  and 
that  those  predecessors  have  wholly  disappeared  from  the  ranks  of  the 
living.  The  highest  interest  attaches  to  the  existing  organic  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  both  as  to  its  beginning  and  its  final  destiny.  The 
origin  of  noxious  plants  and  animals ; the  descent  of  the  various  races 
from  a single  individual  or  from  a single  pair  of  the  respective  kinds, 
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or  on  the  other  liancl,  from  a plurality;  their  dispersion  over  the 
earth’s  surface:  the  extermination  of  different  species  by  the  hand 
of  man ; and  many  similar  matters,  treated  as  they  deserve,  would 
sufRce  to  fill  whole  volumes.  Here  they  must  be  dismissed  with  the 
bare  mention. 

127.  The  general  question  as  to  the  lease  of  life  in  species  being 
answered,  there  arise  upon  the  solution  other  and  more  curious  problems : 
— What  were  the  leases  of  those  anterior  species  ? — Wliy  have  those 
species  not  continued  to  the  present  time  ? — Under  what  laws  were  the 
new  and  superseding  forms  introduced  ? Geology  solves  them  in  part, 
or  as  regards  the  proximate,  physical  reasons ; and  no  portion  of 
this  noble  science  is  more  interesting  and  satisfactory.  But  Geology  of 
itself  is  insufficient : we  are  compelled  to  fall  back,  as  in  eveiything 
else,  on  the  spiritual  laws  of  which  physical  ones  are  Effects.  Then 
we  find  that  the  same  laws  which  ju’imarily  detennine  the  duration  of 
the  individuals  of  a species,  determine  also  the  duration  of  the  species 
as  a whole.  They  arc  problems  no  less  magnificent  than  vast,  if  only 
from  the  immensity  of  time  covered  by  the  events  and  changes  they 
have  reference  to.  Six  thousand  years,  or  thereabouts,  the  period  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  comprising  the  history  of  life,  and  as 
taldng  us  to  the  beginning  of  creation,  is  in  reality  but  the  pathway  to 
a point  from  which  we  look  forth  on  an  expanse  without  horizon.  Yet 
not  hopelessly,  because  with  all  the  sublime  antiquity  in  the  works  of 
the  Almighty,  stretching  so  far  back,  and  upon  a scale  so  grand,  there 
is  indissolubly  connected  the  fact  of  his  Unchangeableness,  assming  us 
that  he  was  always  employed  as  now ; that  we  shall  find  all  in  perfect 
harmony ; that  all  that  exists,  as  worlds,  systems  of  worlds,  contents  of 
worlds,  to-day,  is  but  a continued  exemplification  of  original  and  eternal 
principles ; thus  that  all  lies  within  the  reach  and  compass  of  our 
understanding. 

128.  Tlie  spiiitual  laws  alluded  to  arc  again  those  of  Correspondence 
and  of  Use,  which  apply  to  the  ante-hominal  world  no  less  than  to  the 
existing  state  of  things.  The  pre- Adamite  plants  and  animals,  like 
those  which  now  surround  us,  were  material  shews  of  forms  contained 
in  the  spiritual  world,  flowing  from  them,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
possessed  therefore  of  similar  affinities  with  principles  and  affections  in 
the  soul  of  man,  which  is  tlie  spiritual  world  in  little.  For  though 
later  in  production,  as  to  Time,  man  virtually  and  essentially  preceded 
every  Spirifer  and  Trilobite,  every  Coralline  and  Conferva.  Prior  to  all 
worlds,  man  is  the  oldest  idea  in  creation ; nothing  was  ever  moulded 
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into  form,  or  vitalised  by  tlio  Divine  breath,  that  had  not  a prefignra- 
tive  reference  to  something  eventually  to  be  exhibited  in  him.  The 
geological  history  of  oim  planet  is  the  biography  of  human  nature,  told 
in  the  imagery  of  jcorrespondence ; all  those  great  phenomena  of  strati- 
fication, disruption,  change  of  surface,  and  succession  of  Imng  beings, 
vhich  make  the  annals  of  our  earth  such  glorious  reading,  are  to  the 
true  reader  a narrative  in  symbol  of  his  own  emotional  and  intellectual 
development.  From  the  time  when  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep,  through  all  the  grand  sequences  of  light,  land  and  water,  vegeta- 
tion and  animal  life,  the  record  is  of  man’s  advance  from  the  state  of 
vacant  infancy  up  to  that  of  ripe  and  opulent  maturity.  Did  we  know 
the  particular  correspondences  of  the  extinct  plants  and  animals  that  once 
lived  upon  the  eartli,  we  slioidd  discern  in  every  one  of  them  a picture 
of  something  in  the  mind  or  heart  of  childhood  ; we  should  conqu’chend 
the  scheme  of  sequence  in  which  they  successively  aiipcarcd,  the  ground 
of  their  various  duration,  why  tlicy  n^ere  of  such  and  such  figure, 
habits,  and  degree  of  bulk.  The  great  size  of  many  of  the  pre- Adamite 
animals,  and  their  strange  and  uncouth  forms,  consist  with  the  wild, 
ambitious  phantasies  of  early  youth,  when  the  Arabian  Nights  arc 
thought  to  be  solid  facts ; — the  smaller  number  of  distinct  species 
(relatively  to  the  present  numbers),  corresponds  with  its  scanty  stock  of 
emotional  experiences  and  ideas.  Who  is  there  that,  w.andering  through 
the  museums  of  memory,  is  not  reminded  of  the  time  when  the  jfiains 
of  his  little  world  were  trod  hy  gigantic  Mastodons  and  Dinotheria,  and 
Avhen  in  place  of  its  now  innumerable  /lowers  and  fruit-trees,  there  Avere 
only  huge  Calamites  and  Sigillarias.  Thus  Avill  it  be  that  Corresijond- 
cnce,  in  the  ratio  that  men  study  this  matchless  science,  Avill  throAV  light 
on  the  history  of  the  fossil  fauna  and  flora  of  our  globe.  The  great 
principle  of  Use,  rightly  brought  to  bear,  Avill  supply  Avhat  more  is 
Avanting.  For  all  these  ancient  forms  of  life  had  their  uses  to  sub- 
serve, and  doubtless  their  respective  leases  Avere  adapted  to  them.  The 
plants,  for  example,  Avhich  in  their  bitumenised  relics  constitute  Coal, 
must  have  been  gifted  Avith  a duration  and  a prolific  power  commen- 
surate Avith  the  use  they  Avere  destined  to  in  the-  remote  future,  or  the 
period  we  ourselves  live  in ; and  the  magazines  once  filled  and  covered 
uj),  they  would  cease  from  living  occupancy  of  the  soil. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  EXPRESSION  OF  LIFE.— NATURE  AND 
SEAT  OF  THE  SOUL. 


129.  The  spiritual  expression  of  life  is  tire  prerogative  of  Man.  It 
is  the  gift  which  cUstingmshes  him  from  all  other  animals  ; just  as  the 
organic  life  is  that  which  distingnishes  those  animals,  together  with 
plants,  and  his  own  material  body,  from  earth  and  stone.  By  vii’tue  of 
his  spiritual  life,  man  is  an  emotional  and  intellectual  being.  By  virtue 
of  this  he  thinks,  speaks,  sings,*  worships,  loves,  pities,  weeps, -j-  hopes, 
laughs,  marries ; — perfonns,  iu  a Avord,  the  innumerable  actions,  internal 
and  external,  which  the  observation  of  thousands  of  years  has  never  once 
detected  in  any  of  the  inferior  orders  of  creation,  but  has  established  as 
tlie  noble  diagnosis  of  human  natiu’e.  Tliis  also  is  the  primary  ground 
of  his  physical  peculiarities.  By  virtue  of  his  possessing  a Soul, 
animated  with  spiritual  life,  the  spine  of  man  has  those  wonderful 
curves  in  it,  and  that  emdous  pyramidal  arrangement  of  bones,  whereby  • 
he  is  enabled  to  stand  erect.  The  more  complicated  brain  than  any 
other  of  the  mammalia  have ; the  smoothness  and  nakedness  of  his 
skin;  the  peculiar  muscle  for  the  extension  of  the  fore-finger;  the 
capacity  for  being  tickled,  and  for  blushing ; smiles  and  kisses ; tho 
breast  of  woman,  so  exquisitely  unhlve  that  of  any  other  female  animal, 
both  in  its  shape  duiing  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  the  longer  retention 
of  its  normal  foim  after  the  period  of  lactation ; — all  these  have  their 
essential  origin  in  that  inner  and  regal  life  which  links  earth  to  heaven. 
Flowing  from  God  cotemporaneously,  the  spiiitual  and  the  organic  life 
are  the  same  in  essence,  the  difference  between  them  is  simply  one  of 

* Birds  only  Avhistle  ; they  do  not  sing. 

t Tho  occasional  flow  of  a few  tears  from  the  eyes  of  certain  quadrupeds,  is 
not  weeping,  the  true  idea  of  which  implies  intelligent  emotion,  and  strength 
rather  than  weakness.  , 
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expression.  As  played  fortli  by  tlie  body,  it  is  Organic  life ; as  played 
forth  by  the  sonl,  it  is  Sphitual  life.  Man,  Tvliile  a resident  in  the 
material  world,  is  a recipient,  therefore,  not  merely  of  one,  nor  even  of 
two,  but  of  three  expressions  of  the  Divine  sustaining  energy.  Chemical 
aflfimty,  cohesion,  molecular  attraction,  &c.,  which  are  its  lowest 
expression,  sustain  the  elemental  ingredients  of  his  frame, — the  carbon, 
water,  lime,  and  so  forth.  Organic  hfe  arranges  and  builds  up  those 
ingiedients  into  apparatus,  and  impels  the  several  portions  to  the  due 
perfonnance  of  some  fixed  duty.  Spiritual  hfe,  which  is  the  highest 
expression,  vitalises  and  energises  his  soul ; impelHng  it,  after  the  same 
maimer,  to  the  exercise  of  its  intellect  and  afiections.  The  knowledge 
of  the  lowest  expression  of  life  constitutes  Physics ; that  of  the  organic. 
Physiology ; that  of  the  highest  or  spiritual.  Psychology.  The  latter 
may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  the  Life  of  God  in  man’s  soul ; 
physiology  as  that  of  the  Life  of  God  in  his  body.  And  as  that  life  is 
essentially  One,  psychology  and  physiology,  in  their  high,  philosophic 
idea,  are  connected  as  soul  and  body,  and  each  is  an  exponent  of  the 
other.  AVliat  in  relation  to  physiological  life,  are  called  the  ‘ functions 
of  the  body,’  or  the  ‘ functions  of  organisation,’  re-appear  in  relation  to 
the  sphitual  life,  as  the  ‘ intellectual  powers,’  the  ‘ operations  of  the 
mmd,’  &c.,  which  arc  the  same  thing  essentially,  only  expressed  after  a 
higher  manner,  according  to  the  law  of  discrete  degrees.  Functions  in 
the  body,  faculties  in  the  soul ; the  tei-ms  alter  as  the  theatre  changes. 
Doubtless  there  arc  broad  distinctions  in  the  mode  of  their  procession. 
The  phenomena  of  which  physiology  takes  cognisance  are  both  simul- 
taneous and  successive ; those  which  belong  to  psychology  are  successive 
only.  ‘ Pliysiological  phenomena  exhibit  themselves  as  an  hnmense 
number  of  scries  bound  up  together ; jisychological  phenomena  as  but 
a single  series.  Thus,  the  continuous  actions  of  digestion,  circulation, 
respiration,  &c.,  are  also  synchronous;  but  the  actions  constituting 
Thought  occur,  not  simultaneously,  but  one  after  another.’  Taken 
together,  physiology  and  psychology  meet  as  Philosophy,  or  the  science 
of  the  antecedent  unity  of  which  the  spiritual  and  the  material  are  the 
dual  develojiment. 

130.  The  sphitual  expression  of  life  is  a perfectly  distinct  thing  from 
the  soul ; which  is  no  mere  ‘ principle,’  either  of  intelligence  as  regards 
this  world,  or  of  immortality  as  regards  the  next ; but  a definite,  sub- 
stantial entity,  as  much  a part  of  created  natm’e  as  a flower  or  a bhd ; 
and  so  far  from  being  Life,  or  even  possessing  any  inherent  or  separate 
hfe,  depends  for  existence,  no  less  than  the  body  which  encloses  it,  on 
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continually  renewed  supplies  from  the  Creator.  ‘ The  inner  man  drops 
into  metaphysical  dust,  as  the  outer  man  into  physical,  unless  the  parts 
be  kept  in  coherence  by  some  sustaining  life;  and  that  latter  is  no 
other  than  the  life  of  the  living  God.’  In  itself,  the  soul  is  neither 
immortal  nor  indestructible.  However  common  such  epithets  may  be 
in  books  and  sermons,  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  them ; though  it 
tmquestionably  teaches  that  God  having  once  created  a soul,  it  pleases 
him  to  sustain  it  with  life  for  ever ; and  to  allow  it  to  exercise  that  life 
freely,  as  if  it  were  its  own,  just  as  the  free  exercise  of  the  organic  life 
"is  allowed  to  the  body.  The  possession  respectively  of  independent  life 
and  of  derived  life,  constitutes  the  grand  characteristic  by  which  we 
distmguish  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  between  the  Creator  and  the 
created.  If  not  a generally-received  distinction,  even  among  philoso- 
phers, that  the  soul  is  one  thing  and  its  life  another  is  at  least  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  Divine,  vitalising  essence  is 
discriminated  as  'Quri,  while  the  vessel  into  Avhich  it  is  communicated,  is 
called  by  some  such  name  as  Thus,  wvta/ia  ex  tov  Qtdu 

e/a^X^ev  iv  ui/roig,  ‘ the  spirit  of  Ufe  fium  God  entered  into  them (Eev. 
xi.  11)  rdg  run  TSTsXsx/ir/ihuii,  ‘ the  souls  of  them  that  were 

beheaded.’  (Rev.  xx.  4.)  The  body  is  distinguished  as  cu/jOcc,  as  in 
Matthew  x.  28,  ‘ Fear  not  them  which  kill  ro  auiJ^a,  but  are  not  able  to 
kill  rrjv  but  rather  fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both 

and  eu/jea  in  hell.’ 

131.  Rightly  to  conceive  of  the  spuitual  life,  it  is  needful,  accord- 
ingly, fii'st  to  obtain  clear  ideas  of  its  receptacle,  the  soul ; just  as  in 
order  to  the  conception  of  physiological  life,  it  is  needful  fii-st  to  inquh-e 
into  the  composition  of  the  body.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  loose, 
indefinite  notions  ordinarily  entertamed  respecting  the  soul,  even  by 
intelligent  people,  a positive,  coherent  idea  of  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
desiderata  of  the  ^e.  How  common  is  it  to  hear  the  soul  alluded 
to  as  mere  abstract  intellection ; an  ethereal,  unimaginable,  immortal 
something,  located  nobody  knows  where,  but  surmised  to  be  in  the 
brain,  and  capable  of  subsisting,  in  the  trans-scpulchral  world,  in  the 
most  independent  and  isolated  condition,  free  from  any  kind  of  connec- 
tion with  any  kind  of  body.  This  is  not  idiilosophical,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  Granted,  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  a mystery;  a mystery,  too,  of 
which  all  the  most  grand  and  sacred  part  futurity  alone  can  reveal.  'We 
shall  compass  it  when,  and  not  before,  our  ‘ eyes  behold  the  King  in  his 
beauty,’  Him  who  is  ‘ the  end  of  problems  and  the  font  of  certainties.’ 
We  should  be  thankful,  indeed,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  a mystery,  for  the 
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mind  that  repudiates  or  is  insensible  to  the  mysterious,  is  inaccessible  to 
the  sublime.  But  to  he  mysterious  is  not  necessarily  to  be  inscrutable. 
The  prime  feature  of  mystery  is  that  it  recedes  before  wise  and  calm 
interrogation.  Mysteiy,  therefore,  should  never  he  allowed  to  deter. 
It  ought  rather  to  incite,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
Revelation  stands  ready  to  shed  its  clear  and  Avdling  light,  and  assures 
us  that  to  the  earnest  chsciples  of  truth  ‘ it  is  given  to  hioiu  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,’  of  which  the  Soul  is  indisputably  one 
of  the  sublimest.  ‘ It  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher,’ 
says  Coleridge,  ‘ to  rest  satisfied  with  no  imperfect  understanding,  so 
long  as  the  impossibility  of  attaining  a fuller  knowledge  has  not  been 
demonstrated.’  Wliile  we  reverently  attempt  not  to  bo  ‘ -wise  above  that 
whicli  is  written,’  one  of  our  highest  duties  is  to  strive,  and  that  most 
studiously,  to  bo  ivise  ‘ vp  io  that  which  is  written.’  The  reward  is 
abundant,  if  we  do  but  discover  the  nature  of  the  difficulties,  and  what 
is  within,  and  what  beyond,  the  scope  of  our  powers. 

132.  That  a most  partial  and  defective  interpi'etation  of  the  mystery 
is  all  that  2)urely  secular  2)hilosoi)hy  cau  achieve,  may  be  as  readily  con- 
ceded as  the  enigmatical  character  of  the  theme  itself;  and  recognising 
this,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  Pagan  antiquity  bequeathed  to  us 
nothing  but  a mass  of  shapeless  and  contradictory  hypotheses.  The 
ancients’  ignorance  of  j^hysiology  was  likewise  a serious,  perhaps  fatal, 
impediment.*  That  a jicojde  claiming  to  be  enlightened  Christians,  in  a 
country  like  England,  should  not  hold  a single  fixed  and  positive  ojiinion 
on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  to  say  nothing  of  an  established  doctrine,  is, 
however,  truly  astonishing,  and  not  a little  reproachfu.1.  An  exalted 
theology,  like  a sound  j)hilosoj)hy,  never  rests  content  with  general, 
indefinite  ideas.  It  avails  nothing  to  know  the  ancients’  deficiencies  if 
we  are  careless  about  our  own.  Only  by  making  the  detection  of  their 
errors  the  means  of  true  knowledge  for  ourselves,  do  we  acquire  a right 
to  jjity  the  ignorance  of  our  predecessors,  and  to  lay  claim  to  an 
enlightenment  which  they  had  not.  One  would  think  that  though  no 
one  else  cared  to  do  it,  those  at  least  whose  entire  solicitude  is  jn-esumed 
to  have  reference  to'  the  soul,  and  whoso  studies  and  occupation  so 
peculiarly  qualify  them,  namely,  the  priests  and  ministers  of  religion, 
would  never  rest  till  they  had  enabled  themselves  to  propound  something 

* Anaximenes  taught  that  the  soul  was  nothing  more  than  air.  Socrates,  in 
the  Phfficlo,  jocosely  remarks  to  the  disciples  of  this  doctrine,  that  surely  their 
souls  will  he  run  away  with  by  the  wind,  when  they  die,  if  oi  no  better  com- 
position, and  warns  them  against  residing  in  an  open  and  windy  country  ! 
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intelligible  and  satisfactory.  So  far  from  it,  tbe  pulpit  is  mute,  and  its 
companion  literature  is  barren.*  Affirmations  of  tbe  general  fact  of 
immortality  are  plentiful  enough,  we  are  aware.  But  tliis  is  not  the 
question,  nor  is  it  a question  at  all.  No  one  from  his  heart  disputes 
the  general  pi'oposition  of  immortality ; and  it  is  notorious  that  even 
those  who  affect  to  deny  it  mth  their  lips,  confess  it  in  their  fears.  Tlie 
belief  in  immortality  is  a natural  feeling,  att  adjunct  of  self-consciousness, 
rather  than  a dogma  of  any  particular  theology,  or  of  any  particular  age 
or  country,  and  is  concurrent  -with  the  belief  in  an  Infinite,  presiding 
Spirit,  which  is  allowed  to  be  spontaneous  and  universal.  What  we 
want  to  be  instructed  in  is,  not  that  man  is  immortal,  but  what  the 
Soul  is ; and  this  not  so  much  as  regards  our  future,  as  our  present 
existence.  This  is  the  Imowledge  with  regard  to  which  intelligent 
curiosity  seems  dead,  and  which  is  so  beclouded  by  error,  yet  which  even 
the  pulpit  takes  no  trouble  to  purify  and  correct,  and  place  before  the 
world  in  its  proper,  illustrious  beauty ; — as  if  it  were  quite  unimportant 
that  what  is  philosophically  false  can  never  be  theologically  true. 

133.  The  soul  of  man,  considered  in  its  true  character,  namely,  the 
seat  and  immediate  organ  of  his  emotional  and  intellectual  life,  is  his 
SPIRITUAL  BODY.  The  body  of  flesh  and  blood  is  only  half  the  hinnan 
being.  Another  body  underlies  it.  ‘ Tliere  is  a natural  body,’  says  the 
Apostle,  ‘ and  there  is  a spiritual  body.’  By  ‘ spiritual  body  ’ he  plainly 
means  a body  altogether  chfferent  from  the  ‘natural,’  which  is  the 
material,  or  as  Wiclif  calls  it,  the  ‘ beestli  ’ body ; yet  by  speaking  of 
both  in  the  present  tense, — sayhig  of  each  that  it  now  is, — he  gives  us 
to  understand  that  the  two  bodies  are  cotemporaneous  and  coexistent, 
so  long,  that  is,  as  the  natural  one  may  endure.  By  adding  that  it  is 
to  be  ‘raised,’  he  intimates  that  this  ‘sphitual  body’ is  the  immortal 
portion  of  our  being.f  In  this  glorious  revelation  is  furnished 
the  ‘ key  to  the  mystery ; ’ for  everj'thing  which  philosopl\y  asserts  to 

* With  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  J.  Clowes’  ‘ Letters  to  a Friend  on  the  Hiimau 
.Soul,  as  being  a Form  and  Substance  dermng  its  life  continually  from  God,’  1825, 
and  the  excellent  little  work  of  the  Rev.  W.  Mason,  ‘On  the  Human  Soul.’ 

+ It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  point  out  to  thfe  intelligent  reader  that  the  ‘it’  in 
the  English  ti'anslation  of  these  verses  does  not  and  cannot  mean  the  dead 
material  body,  but  man  as  to  his  personality,  or  consciousness  of  himself.  He 
knows  himself  as  | a natural  body  ’ while  in  this  world  ; as  a ‘ spiritual  body  ’ in 
the  next.  This  is  proved  by  the  word  ‘sown,’  which  refers,  not  as  careless 
readers  suppose,  to  the  intei-ment  of  one’s  corpse  in  the  grave,  but  to  the  birth 
of  our  living  body  into  the  world.  ‘The  time,’  says  Locke,  ‘that  man  is  in 
this  world,  afiBxed  to  this  earth,  is  his  being  sown,  and  not  when,  being  dead, 
he  is  put  in  the  gi'ave,  as  is  evident  from  St.  Paul's  own  words.  For  dead  things 
L 
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be  constitutional  to  the  soul  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a sj^iritnal  body, 
of  a nature  superior  to  the  material  one,  and  continuing  to  exist  after 
that  body  expires ; and  conversely,  everything  Avhich*  is  said  by  the 
Apostle  concerning  the  spiritual  body,  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect 
from  an  inspired  writer,  seeking  to  communicate  a general  notion  of 
the  soul  and  its  destiny.  But  so  far  we  have  little  more  than  a substi- 
tution of  one  name  for  anothei'.  \^Biat  is  this  ‘ spiritual  body  ’ ? Here 
historical  Scripture  comes  to  our  aid.  It  is  an  admirable  characteristic 
of  the  Bible  that  there  is  not  a single  doctrine  enunciated  in  its  didactic 
portions,  but  is  somewhere  illustrated  in  its  histories;  cither  in  the 
actual  liistories,  including  the  biographical  notices,  or  in  the  qndsi- 
histories,  as  the  parables.  Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  Trans- 
figuration. During  its  progress,  there  were  seen  by  the  disciples, 
aydgeg  duo,  ‘two  7?ien,  which  Avere  Mo.ses  and  Elias,  Avho  a]Dpeared  in 
glory.’  The  event  in  question  took  place  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago;  the  bodies,  therefore,  in  AA’hich  the  patriarchs  appeared,  could 
not  have  been  the  resuscitated  and  transformed  material  bodies  which 
it  is  commonly  supposed  Avill  be  re-attached  to  the  soul  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  ‘when  the  graves  are  opened,  and  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead.’ 
They  must,  nevertheless,  have  been  real  and  substantial  bodies,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  beheld  in  the  form  of  ‘men’  by  spectators  who, 
it  is  expressly  stated,  Avere  ‘aAvake.’  Elias  (or  Elijah)  certainly ^is 
stated,  in  another  place,  to  have  been  taken  up  into  heaA’’cn  by  ‘ a 
chariot  and  horses  of  fire;’  but  to  the  enlightened  reader  of  the  Word 
of  God,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  go  as  flc.sh  and  blood,  seeing  that 
these  ‘cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  lieaAxm;’  and  in  any  case  there  is 
no  authority  for  supposing  Moses  to  have  gone  in  such  a form.  So  in 
the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man.  Hero  the  several  actors 
are  rciAresented  as  being  perfectly  avcII  IcnoAvn  to  one  another,  and  as 
holding  the  perfect  human  fonn,  implied  in  their  possessing  the  cus- 
tomary corporeal  organs.  The  time  of  this  parable  is  laid,  it  Avill  be 
remembered,  as  prior  to  the  ‘day  of  judgment’  and  the  ‘resurrection 
of  the  body,’  as  popularly  thought  of  (suggesting,  by  the  way,  an  enor- 
mous discrepancy  betAveen  the  popular  notions  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
parable),  the  rich  man’s  father  and  brethren  being  still  alive  upon  the 
earth.  Here  again,  therefore,  there  is  no  material  body  present; 
nothing  but  the  sovl ; yet  all  the  circumstances  of  the  parable  imply 

are  not  .soaati  ; seeds  are  soAvn,  being  alive,  and  die  not  till  after  they  are  sown 
&c. — Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epiistles,  Works,  a'oI.  3,  p.  207.  ]ul.l71t. 

We  shall  see  this  more  plainly  in  a future  cliapter. 
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bodies  no  less  real,  and  no  less  tnily  organised  and  sensitive.  What, 
then,  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  and  di\dne  teachings? 
Clearly  this — that  what  is  popularly  called  the  ‘ sonl  ’ is  what  the  Apostle 
terms  the  ‘spiritual  body;’  and  that  the  latter  is  a substantial,  organised 
form,  exactly  correspondent  with  the  external,  physical  frame ; that  it 
presents  a precisely  similar  assemblage  of  parts  and  features ; and  that 
when  disengaged  from  it  at  death,  it  still  holds  intact  both  the  human 
configuration,  and  every  lineament  on  which  personal  identity  depends, 
and  by  which  individuals  are  recognised  and  distinguished  from  one 
another.  Thus  that  the  soul  is  no  ‘ will-o’-th’-wisji  in  the  swamps  of 
the  cerebrum,’  but  an  internal  man;  a body  within  a body;  ‘a  life,’  as 
Aretams  says  of  the  womb,  ‘within  a life ;’  in  the  material  body  as  God 
is  in  the  universe, — everywhere  and  nowhere ; everywhere  for  the  en- 
lightened intellect,  nowhere  for  the  physical  view ; no  more  in  the 
brain  than  in  the  toes,  but  the  spiritual  ‘ double  ’ of  the  entire  fabric. 
All  the  organs  of  the  material  body  have  soul  in  them,  and  serve  the 
soul,  each  one  according  to  its  capacity,  yet  is  the  soul  itself  indepen- 
dent of  them  all,  because  made  of  another  substance.  ‘And  though  it 
fill  the  whole  body,  yet  it  taketh  up  no  room  in  the  body ; and  if  the 
body  decrease,  if  any  member  be  cut  off  or  -wither,  the  soul  is  not 
chminished,  only  ceaseth  to  be  in  that  member  it  was  before,  and  that 
without  any  hurt  or  blemish  to  itself.’*  A beautiful  image  of  their 
interconnection  is  suiiplied  in  the  structure  of  hones,  which  consist  of 
earthy  matter  and  gelatine,  so  intimately  incorporated  that  although 
the  substances  are  really  tivo,  the  seemmg  is  of  only  one,  atom  answer- 
ing to  atom  so  completely  that  the  whole  of  the  earthy  matter  may  be 
dissolved  away  by  acid,  or  the  whole  of  the  gelatinous  matter  be  burned 
by  calcination,  and  yet  the  fonn  of  the  bone  remain  entire.  The  iimer, 
spiritual  body  is  represented  in  the  gelatine ; the  outer,  material  one  in 
the  earthy  matter. 

134.  It  may  assist  us  to  fomi  an  idea  of  the  spiritual  body,  if  we 
consider  the  various  parts  and  systems  of  organs  of  which  the  outer  or 
material  body  is  constructed.  Man  is  in  reality  a series  of  human 
forms,  one  wrapped  within  the  other,  and  successively  more  perfect  and 
complete  as  we  approach  the  seat  of  his  highest  powers.  Begin  -^rith 
the  skeleton.  In  this  wc  have  the  inde  image  of  a man,  correct  as  far 
as  it  gges,  shewing  his  stature  and  his  general  outline.  It  is  a skeleton, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  distinctly  and  absolutely  human ; no  single 

* Pnychosnphia,  by  N.  Mosley,  p.  18.  1653. 
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bone  of  it  exactly  agrees  with  a bone  of  any  other  animal  wliaterer.’ 
Next  take  the  muscles.  Separate  these,  and  vre  again  have  a man, 
more  perfect  and  substantial  than  the  fonner,  but  still  only  an  approach 
to  the  true  idea,  wanting  the  fulness  of  contour.  Then  take  the  A'eins. 
Here  is  a human  figure  again ; a drawing  of  the  venous  and  arterial 
system  includes  the  whole  area  of  the  body.  Taking,  hoAvever,  lastly, 
the  briiin  and  nerves,  we  have  a much  closer  resemblance.  If  every 
neiTous  thread  eould  be  extracted  and  exhibited  in  its  natural 
position,  the  perfect  human  outline  woxild  be  delineated.  Tliese  several 
elementary  structures,  the  skeleton,  the  muscles,  the  veins,  the  nerves, 
woven  and  interlaced  together,  form  in  their  total  the  material  body, 
tlic  .skeleton  being  least  like  the  total,  the  nervous  system  the  most  like 
it.  Tlie  Spiritual  body  lies  with.in  the  Avhole,  more  exquisite  in  every 
circumstance  and  ])articular;  formed,  not  of  material  substance,  but  of 
spiritual ; invisible  therefore,  and  intangible,  cxcciit  to  organs  formed 
of  substance  similar  to  its  OAvn.  AVhat  the  skeleton  is  to  the  muscles, 
Avhat  the  muscles  arc  to  the  veins,  what  the  AU'ins  arc  to  the  nerves, 
what  all  these  together  are  to  the  man  in  his  full  physical  integrity,  as 
the  continent  of  the  whole,  such  i.s  the  material  body  in  its  totality  to 
the  spiritual.  Henee,  if  we  want  to  see  what  the  soul  is  like,  instead 
of  taking  a microscope,  or  an  Essay  on  Immortality,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  contemplate  the  living  and  moving  beauty  of  a human  figure  in  its 
rijicness  and  perfection.  The  true  ilxuv  ^a.ai'kixr,  is  the  human  body. 

135.  That  the  soul  or  spiritual  body  is  a form  in  exact  correspon- 
dence Avith  the  external,  material  body;  that  it  presents  a similar 
assemblage  of  parts  and  features ; and  that  it  undergoes  no  change  in 
these  respects  when  it  casts  off  the  material  em^elope,  and  enters  the 
ctemal  Avorld, — unless  to  acquire  infinite  access  of  beauty  or  distortion, 
according  to  its  gOA^erning  princiifie  of  conduct,  good  or  evil, — is  in- 
volved in  fjhost-bcUef ; a belief  Avhich,  ivhen  rightly  directed,  has 
incomparably  more  truth  in  it  than  the  dogmatic  nonsense  Avhich  describes 
the  sold  as  a mere  ‘principle.’  How  often  do  Ave  find  men’s  actual, 
secret  faith  ahead  of  their  spoken  Creeds  and  Articles ! The  foimei 
comes  of  the  truth  telling  intuitions  of  the  heart ; the  latter  are  the 
manufacture  of  the  less  trustAVorthy  head.  Every  one  knows  that  there 
is  such  a thing  as  feeling  a proposition  to  be  true,  though  the  under- 
standing may  be  unable  to  master  it.  The  feelings,  it  has  been  aacII 
remarked,  are  famous  for  ‘ hitting  the  nail  on  the  head.  Unlike  the 
conclusions  of  the  intellect,  AA'hich^are  shaped  more  or  less  by  education 
and  country,  their  voice  is  no  solitary  sound,  but  the  utterance  of  cssen- 
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tial  and  universal  human  nature.  It  is  to  our  feeling  rather  than  to 
our  thinking,  that  all  the  sublimest  arguments  hi  the  universe  are 
primarily  iiddressed.  "WHiere  logie  ivories  out  one  tiuth,  the  heait  has 
already  realised  twenty;  because  love,  which  is  the  heaid’s  activity,  is 
the  profoimdest  and  nimblest  of  philosophers.  All  things  that  live  and 
are  loveliest  are  born  of  the  heart.  This  is  why  the  ancients  regarded 
the  heart  as  the  seat  of  Wisdom, — not  of  knowledge,  but  of  that 
primary,  intuitive  wisdom  to  which  knowledge  is  only  an  appendix. 
Hence  the  value  of  the  fact  that  in  all  ages  and  nations  there  has 
existed  an  intuitional  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  immediately 
enters  the  eternal  world,  carrying  with  it  an  unmistakeable  corporeal 
personality ; and  that  it  can  reappear,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
the  survivors.*  It  is  obvious  that  the  reappearance  of  the  dead  requires, 
as  a necessary  condition,  that  there  shall  be  a spiritual  body,  perfect  in 
form  and  feature,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses  and  Elias.  Unfortunately, 
the  actual,  solemn  truth  of  the  matter  has  had  so  much  that  is  false 
and  foolish  heaped  upon  it,  as  to  be  in  itself  well-nigh  smothered. 
Rightly  understood,  ghosts  are  no  mere  offspring  of  vulgar,  ignorant 
superstition  and  credulity.  Our  prejuchces  and  education  may  dispose 
us  to  thiidc  otherwise,  but  we  should  be  slow  in  chiding  opinions  which 
have  been  embraced  by  any  considerable  portion  of  our  fellow-men ; 
since  the  fact  that  a given  doctrine  has  been  widely  accepted,  and 
earnestly  contended  for,  is  a presumption  that  it  contains  a truth,  or  an 
aspect  of  a truth,  essential  to  the  complete  rational  life  of  man.  Most 
ophiions  are  right  up  to  a certain  point,  but  with  few  men  do  they  go 
far  enough,  or  straight  enough,  to  reflect  the  whole  truth.  All  human 
beings  are  at  this  very  moment  ghosts ; but  they  do  not  so  appear  to 
you  and  me ; nor  do  you  and  I,  mIio  are  also  ghosts,  so  appear  to  otir 
neighbours  and  companions,  because  we  are  all  similarly  wrapped  up  in 
flesh  and  blood,  and  seen  only  as  to  our  material  coverings. f Literally 

* “ ‘That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,’  said  Imlac,  ‘ I will  not  undertake  to 
maintain,  against  the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages,  and  of  all 
nations.  * * * Tiiis  opinion,  which  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is 

diffused,  could  become  universal  only  by  its  truth.’  ” — Rasselas. 

‘From  what  remote  som'ce  universal  tradition  may  have  derived  this  idea, 
would  be  a curious  inquiry,  and  might  bo  rendered  important.  It  is  a pleasing 
subject,  and  imbued  with  that  tender  melancholy  which  peculiarly  befits  it  for  a 
mind  of  sensibility  and  fine  taste.  Its  universality,  independently  of  the  testi- 
mony afforded  it  by  revealed  religion,  is  no  small  presumption  of  its  being 
founded  in  fact.’ — Dr.  Good,  Book  of  Nature,  Series  iii.,  Lect.  1. 

t ‘ Could  anything  be  more  miraculous  than  an  actual,  authentic  ghost  ? The 
English  Johnson  longed  all  his  life  to  see  one,  but  could  not,  though  he  went  to 
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and  truly,  the  ghost  of  a man  is  his  soul  or  spiritual  body;  and  iu  order 
that  this  may  be  seen,  it  must  be  looked  at  with  adequate  organs  of 
sight,  namelj’’,  the  eyes  of  a spiritual  body  like  itself.  We  have  such 
eyes,  every  one  of  us ; but  during  our  time-life,  they  are  buried  deep 
ill  flesh  and  blood,  and  it  is  only  when  specially  opened  by  the  Almighty, 
for  purposes  of  his  providence,  that  it  is  possible  for  a ghost  or  spiritual 
body  to  be  beheld.  Much  as  our  material  eyes  enable  us  to  see,  they 
prevent  our  seeing  inconceivably  more.  ‘ The  sight  of  man,’  says  Lord 
Bacon,  ‘carrieth  a resemblance  Avith  the  sun,  which  openeth  and  reveal- 
eth  the  terrestrial  globe,  but  covercth  and  concealeth  the  stars 
and  celestial  globe.  So  doth  the  eye  discover  natural  things,  but 
darken  and  shut  u]i  divine.’ . Such  an  opening  of  the  spiritual  sight 
took  place  at  the  Transfiguration,  when  the  ghosts  or  spiritual  bodies 
of  Closes  and  Elias  were  seen.  Sueh  also  takes  place  ivhen  the  ghosts 
or  spiritual  bodies  of  the  dead  are  noiv  seen,  and  Avithout  it,  it  is  im- 
])ossible  tliey  can  be  vioAved.  ]\Iaterial  eyes  to  material  substances ; 
si)iritual  eyes  to  spiritual  ones.  Hence  it  is  that  in  accounts  of  sihritual 
ai)pearances,  Ijoth  Scriptural  and  secular,  hoAvever  many  persons  may 
be  present,  it  is  rarely  that  more  than  one  perceives  the  figure.  The 
narrative  in  2 Kings  vi.  11-17,  is  a remarkable  instance: — ‘And  Elisha 
])rayed  and  said.  Lord,  I pray  thee,  open  his  eyes  that  he  may  see. 
And  the  Lord  ojjcned  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  and  he  saAv’ — Avhat 
])reviously  Avas  visible  only  to  the  prophet.  So  in  Daniel  x.  7 : — ‘And 
1,  Daniel,  alone  saAV  the  vision,  for  the  men  that  Avere  Avith  me  saAV  not 
the  vision.’  1'asso  introduces  the  vision  of  IMichacl  and  his  Avarrior 
angels  to  Godfrey  only.  Shakspcrc  represents  the  spirit  of  Banquo  as 
unseen  by  any  one  at  the  supper  table  except  Macbeth.  The  popular 
or  vulgar  notiou,  that  before  a spirit  can  be  seen  it  must  assume  our 
material  nature,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  reflect  the  light  of  this  world,  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  truth ; Avhieh  is,  that  the  change  must  be 
made  in  ourselves,  i.  e.,  by  opening  our  spiritual  sight. 

13G.  Ghosts,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  mere  phantoms  or  appari- 
tions, the  terrifying  illusions  of  a heated  fancy,  are  far  more  real 
than  our  bodies  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  endure  for  ever,  Avhercas  the 

Cock-lane,  and  tlienec  to  the  church-vaults,  and  tapiied  on  coffins.  Foolish 
Doctor  ! Did  ho  never,  Avith  the  mind’s  eye,  as  avcII  as  the  body’s,  look  around 
him  into  that  full  tide  of  human  life  he  so  loved  ?— did  he  never  so  much  as  look 
into  himself  ? The  good  Doctor  Avas  a ghost,  as  actual  and  authentic  as  heart 
could  wish  ; wellnigh  a million  of  ghosts  were  travelling  the  streets  by  his  side. 
What  else  Avas  ho  ? what  else  arc  we  ? * * It  is  no  metaphor ; it  is  a simple 

scientific  fact.’ — Carlyle,  Hartor  Besartus,  book  3,  chap.  8. 
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latter  are  but  temporary  consolidations  of  a little  atmosphere,  with  a 
few  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  invisible  world  is  populated  by 
them,  just  as  the  iimsible  one  is  occupied  by  material  things ; and  as 
that  world  is  all  round  about  us,  so  are  they,  too,  closely  present. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth, 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

Tliey  have  their  sunilitude  in  those  glorified  and  imperishable  languages 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  account  and  speak  of  as  ‘ dead.’  True, 
they  have  ceased  to  be  alive  in  the  vulgar  sense,  or  as  spoken  languages ; 
yet  are  they  living  and  immortal,  to  man’s  intelligence  ; and  one  of  our 
greatest  privileges  is  to  be  sensible  of  their  presence  and  their  influence 
on  us.  Would  men  but  ascend  to  this  high,  and  true,  and  most  sacred 
understanding  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world,  there  Avould  be 
no  more  fear  of  ghosts,  nor  would  ghost-belief  lay  itself  open  to  the 
ritUcule  which  now  it  too  often  deserves.  They  would  be  relieved,  too, 
of  the  embarrassment  which,  when  scepticism  stands  mocking,  often 
seduces  to  an  msincere  denial.  Ghost-belief,  in  a word,  notwithstanding 
its  bad  reputation,  is  coincident  with  belief  in  spirits  and  angels,  who 
are  themselves  the  risen  souls  or  spiritual  bodies  of  mankind ; and  to 
know  that  there  are  angels,  and  to  have  so  beautiful  and  salutary  a 
subject  of  meditation,  is  one  of  the  chief  privileges  and  blessings  of 
the  Christian.  Pity  but  it  were  dwelt  upon  more  frequently.  ‘ There 
have  been  times,  we  know,  when  men  thought  too  much  of  the  dead. 
Snell  is  not  among  the  faults  of  the  iiresent  age.’  It  is  cj^uite  likely 
that  many  supposed  spiritual  appearances  may  be  explained  on  strictly 
physical  principles,  as  shewn  by  Drs.  Ferriar  and  Hibhert;*  and 
especially  in  some  kinds  of  disease  it  is  likely  that  men  fancy  they  see 
ghosts.  But  whoever  is  disjiosed  to  laugh  at  and  repudiate  the  general 
proposition,  should  first  read  Mrs.  Crowe’s  ‘ Night-side  of  Nature,’ 
applying  to  its  narratives  the  prmciples  we  have  laid  down.j"  When 
spiritual  bodies  are  really  allowed  to  morial  vieiv,  it  is  probably  not  to 
the  diseased,  but  to  the  healthy  mind ; and  coming  under  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  as  they  always  must,  they  may  furthermore  be  considered 
as  vouchsafed,  like  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  all  the 

* All  Essay  towards  a Theory  of  Apparitions,  by  John  Ferriar,  M.  D.  London, 
181-3.  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions,  or  an  Attempt  to  trace  such 
illusions  to  their  physical  causes,  by  Samuel  Hibbert,  M.D.  Edinburgh,  1824. 

+ Sec  also  a Review  of  Mrs.  Crowe’s  work,  in  Ainsworth’s  Magazine  for 
February,  1848,  wherein  the  claims  of  this  department  of  knowledge  are  mildly 
and  intelligently  enforced. 
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spiritual  appearances  therein  recorded,  not  to  the  innnoral  or  the  un- 
believer, ‘ because  of  then'  unbelief,’  but  only  to  those  who  are  prepared 
to  receive  and  appreciate  intelligently. 

137.  Poetry  witnesses  that  ‘there  is  a spiritual  body.’  Poetry  is 
not,  as  some  deem  it,  mere  ‘privileged  lying;’  neither  is  it,  in  its 
essential  nature,  the  simple  embodiment  of  elegant  but  illogical  fancies. 
Tlie  tales  which  the  poet  tells  are  designed  and  deliberate,  and  may  be, 
and  doubtless  are  in  many  cases,  fictions.  But  the  sayings  and  phrase- 
ology in  which  those  tales  are  told,  flowing  half-unconsciously  from  the 
poet’s  heart,  and  altogether  beside  the  mere  Art  of  poetry,  take  place 
with  the  eternal  verities  of  the  universe.  As  regards  scientific  matters, 
and  the  minutiai  of  Natural  History,  doubtless  there  are  errors  in 
poetry  as  well  as  in  ])rose.  But  the  truth  of  poetry  is  independent  of 
blunders  in  learning,  no  less  than  of  the  imperfect  science  of  its  era. 
Tlie  suppo.sition  equally  common,  that  poets  must  be  dreamers,  because 
there  is  often  much  dreaminess  in  poetry,  is,  again,  purely  gratuitous. 

‘ A^ulgariy  considered  deficient  in  the  reasoning  faculty,  the  poets  are 
remarkable  rather  for  having  it  in  excess.  They  jump  the  middle  terms 
of  their  syllogisms,  it  is  true;  and  assume  premises  to  which  the  world 
has  not  yet  arrived ; but  Time  stamps  their  conclusions  as  invincible.’ 
Especially  is  the  true  and  great  poet  a profound  metaphysician ; a far 
l)rofoundcr  one,  in  general,  than  the  metaphysicians  by  profession. 

‘ 1 have  found  more  philosophic  knowledge,’  says  Dr.  Millingen,  ‘in  the 
productions  of  our  i)Ocls,  than  in  all  the  metaphysical  disquisitions  of 
the  learned.’  The  only  difference  between  the  poet’s  reasoning  and  that 
of  other  men,  is,  that  it  is  a reasoning  more  from  feeling  than  from 
induction.  Therefore  is  it  that  to  those  who  approximate,  and  thus 
understand  him,  the  true  and  great  poet  is  not  only  a musical  singer 
and  a painter  of  beautiful  pictures,  but  a speaker  of  Wisdom  and  Truth. 
To  such,  his  utterances  commend  themselves  as  an  ajiocalyiose  of  human 
nature.  Take,  for  instance,  the  lines  in  Twelfth  Night,  where  Viola 
asks  Sebastian  if  he  is  ‘a  spirit :’ — 

‘A  spirit  I am  iudeed, 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 

Which  from  the  womb  I did  participate.’ 

Here,  whatever  may  be  attributed  to  the  poet’s  imagination,  we  have  at 
least  the  calm  conclusion  of  the  philosopher,  for  the  character  of  Sebas- 
tian is  one  which  fully  justifies  the  belief  that  of  two  possible  answers 
Shakspere  would  assign  to  him  the  one  which  he  liimself  consideicd  the 
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more  sensible.*  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Bailey  (in  ‘ Festus’),  all  our 
best  English  poets,  unite  in  teaching  the  same  truth  to  the  understand- 
ing that  can  rise  to  it.  Shelley  has  an  exquisite  passage 


‘ Sudden  arose 
[anthe’s  soul  ! It  stood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity, 

The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame, 
Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace. 

Each  stain  of  eartliliness 
Had  passed  away  ; it  re-assumed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 
Immortal  amid  ruin.’ 


How  finely  the  self-disengagement  of  the  soul  at  death,  in  the  form  of 
the  body  it  leaves  behind,  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  poets,  the  scholar 
■ds  well  aware.  When,  for  example,  m the  11th  iEneid,  Camilla  is 
'described  as  extricating  herself  from  her  corpse,  after  the  spear  of 
Aruns  has  brought  her  exploits  to  an  end  : — 


, Turn  frigida  to  to 

Paulatim  exsolvit  se  coiqjore  ; lentaque  colla, 

Et  captum  letho  posuit  caput,  &c. 

‘ Then  of  vital  heat  bereft,  she  disengages  herself  Irom  the  whole  body  by 
degrees,  and  reclines  her  droopuig  neck  and  head,  captivated  by  death.’ 


It  is  not  simply  her  life,  or  her  ‘ principle  of  volition,’  that  goes,  but  se, 
herself.  The  souls  of  the  dead,  as  ferried  by  Charon  across  the  Styx, 
Vugil  elsewhere  designates  corpora,  ‘ bodies.’  • 

138.  The  facts  before  us  are  borne  out  also  by  Language,  which  is 
a fomi  of  Poetry.  ‘ It  is  good,’  says  an  able  writer,  ‘ to  look  to  the 
ordinary  language  of  mankind,  not  only  for  the  attestation  of  natural 
truths,  but  for  their  suggestion ; because  conmion  sense  transfers  itself 
naturally  into  language ; and  common  sense,  in  eveiy  age,  is  the  ground 
of  the  truths  which  can  possibly  be  revealed.  If  we  set  our  ideas 
before  the  glass  of  language,  they  receive,  to  say  the  least,  a cordial 
welcome.’  By  Language  w'e  do  not  mean  the  mere  art  of  spealdng 
and  writing  according  to  some  specific,  arbitrary  mode,  which  though 
intelligible  in  one  countiy,  is  unintelligible  in  another.  We  mean  that 
beautiful  and  ine\itable  flowering  forih  in  speech  of  the  iimey,  living 
intellect  of  man,  which,  older  and  more  excellent  than  all  prosody  and 
spelling,  is  an  integral  work  of  nature ; and  w'hich,  were  it  possible  for 


*See  an  ‘Essay  on  the  Ghost-belief  of  Shaksperc,’  by  Alfred  Eoffe  (Hope, 
London,  1851),  in  which  admirable  performance, 'says  one  of  his  reviewers,  ‘we 
have  the  first  beginning  of  a study  of  Shakspere  according  to  facts  and  nature.’ 
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the  accidental  forms  ■which  it  may  hold  at  any  given  epoch,  as  English 
and  French,  Latin  and  Greek,  to  be  suddenly  and  totally  abolished, 
ivould  in  itself  be  unaffected,  and  speedily  incarnate  afresh,  unchanged 
save  in  the  extrinsic  circumstances  of  costume.  Looldng  into  Lan- 
guage, vre  find  that  ■whatever  is  vitally  and  essentially  human,  ■whatever 
distinguishes  man  from  the  brutes,  it  attributes,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, to  ‘ the  soul  ’ or  ‘ the  spirit.’  It  recognises  the  latter,  not  as  a 
mere  abstract  principle,  ■which  is  impotent,  but  as  a living,  active, 
substantial  entity,  such  as  alone  can  effect  the  deeds  ascribed  to  it.  It 
is  ‘the  spirit’  that  moves,  prompts,  Avithholds,  and  inclines  us;  that  is 
grieved  and  troubled  ; that  is  elated  and  depressed.  David  exclaims, 
‘ Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O my  soul,  and  Avhy  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me?’  We  speak  also  of  the  rejoicing,  triumphing,  and  despon- 
dency of  the  sjiirit;  of  having  no  spirit  for  a thing,  and  of  being 
di.sjiirited.  Also  of  a jioor  spirit,  a mean  spirit,  and  a great  spirit ; a 
good  soul,  a kind  soul,  and  a willing  soul.  Every  one  of  these  affec- 
tions or  qualities,  as  they  are  ordinarily  termed,  is  a disposition  for  the 
lime  being,  of  the  true,  immortal,  spiritual  man,  who,  underlying  the 
material  body,  is  the  real  thinker  and  the  real  eniotionist.  Call  the 
c.xpressions  ‘figures  of  speech’  if  you  will.  But  take  care  first  to 
understand  what  figures  of  speech,  in  their  proper,  essential  nature; 
Avhence  they  arise ; and  why  they  are  the  same  with  all  peoples,  in  all 
])arts  of  the  globe,  independent  of  any  instruction  or  compact.  Men 
who  seek  to  escape  froiu  a truth  which  jiresses  inconveniently  by  begin- 
ning to  talk  about  ‘ figures  of  speech,’  only  betray  their  ignorance  of 
the  first  princijdes  of  language.  Figures  of  speech,  rightly  so  called, 
are  the  profoundest  texts  philosophy  can  start  from. 
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SOUL  -SPIRIT— GHOST. 


139.  Not  a little  of  the  confusion  prevailing  in  the  popular  mind 
■with  regard  to  the  Soul,  may  uncprestionably  be  referred  to  the  fact  of 
om-  having  three  distinct  words  for  it, — a proof  at  the  same  time  of  the 
inestimable  value  of  an  enlarged  and  accurate  ajjpreciation  of  the  nature 
of  Language  in  the  detcmmiation  and  establishment  of  Truth,  and  of 
the  evils  that  arise  from  inattention  to  it.  Ordinarily,  the  ‘ soul  ’ of 
man,  his  ‘ spirit,’  and  his  ‘ ghost,’  are  imagined  to  bo  three  separate 
and  distinct  things.  Directly  we  look  to  the  iidierent  meaning  of  the 
several  words,  we  find  them,  however,  synonymous  and  convertible,  and 
originally  of  a single  signification  and  a single  application.  The  soul 
of  man  is  his  spirit,  and  his  spirit  is  his  ghost ; neither  word  meaning 
more  or  less  than  the  Spiritual  body.  Undoubtedly  a conventional 
distinction  has  been  made  between  the  three  terms,  and  a very  proper 
and  useful  one  it  is,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  obseiwcd.  ‘ Soul  ’ is 
well  applied  to  the  spiritual  body  during  our  residence  in  the  flesh  ; 
‘ spirit,’  by  metonomy,  to  that  deep,  interior,  intellectual,  and  emotional 
consciousness  which  is  evidence  to  us  of  our  spiritual  life  ; ‘ ghost  ’ to 
the  spiritual  body  when,  casting  off  its  material  vesture,  it  becomes  an 
inhabitant  exclusively  of  the  spiritual  world,  and,  if  pure,  an  angel. 
Were  they  always  thus  limited  and  applied,  the  words  would  cairy 
meaning.  As  matters  stand,  they  carry  none,  since  no  two  writers  use 
them  alike.  Tliat  psychologists  should  have  been  content  to  go  on 
discussing  about  the  soul,  year  after  year,  and  yet  have  allowed  the 
sense  of  their  text-word  to  go  irrcclaimably  adrift,  certainly  is  no  credit 
to  them ; nor  is  it  sui-prising  that  they  have  made  so  little  way.  Till 
a man  is  prepared  to  state  the  exact  significance  which  he  attaches  to 
his  terms,  and  till  he  has  learned  to  be  consistent  in  the  use  of  them, 
it  is  better  both  for  himself  and  for  the  world  that  he  should  fling  away 
his  pen. 
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140.  Together  with  the  equivalent  words  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
Sanscrit,  and  other  languages,  soiil,  spirit,  and  ghost  literally  denote 
Air  or  Breath.  The  metaphor  is  eminently  just  and  beautiful,  seeing 
that  the  ah*  is  the  physical  image  and  representative  of  life ; and  that 
it  is  in  the  imdsible,  spiritual  part  of  man  that  Life  is  supremely 
throned.  It  is  a truth  alike  of  Scripture,  philosophy,  physiology,  and 
poetiy,  that  the  Breath  is  the  representative  of  Life.  It  stands  in  the 
fii'st  place  as  symbol  of  the  oi’ganic  life;  secondly,  and  in  superior 
degree,  as  symbol  of  the  spiritual  life.  ’NIHiat  language,  by  its  intui- 
tional usages,  broadly  asserts,  the  expositors  of  truth  ratify  and  sub- 
stantiate. Language  indeed,  or  Philology,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  only 
another  name  for  Philosophy.  We  have  seen  above  how  intimately  the 
air  is  connected  with  organic  life ; that  Ecsihration  is  the  beginning, 
and  ceasing  to  breathe,  the  end.  Because  of  this  connection,  all  the 
primitive  names  applied  to  organic  life  were  simply  transfers  of  the 
current  appellations  of  the  wind ; — subsequently,  by  virtue  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  organic  with  the  spiritual,  the  same  names  were 
extended  upwards  to  the  soul.  Every  one  of  these  names  denotes, 
accordingly,  in  addition  to  air  or  wind,  the  life  of  the  body,  and  is  thus 
possessed  not  merely  of  a twofold,  but  of  a triple  meaning.  There  is 
nothing  singular  in  this.  It  cxcmjdifics  a general  principle.  No  word 
either  does  or  can  denote  a spiritual  thing,  without  at  the  same 
time  denoting  both  a physiological  or  organic,  and  a physical  or  in- 
organic thing.  The  reason  is,  that  language  rests  universally  upon 
objective  Nature,  and  that  objective  Nature,  in  turn,  is  universally 
representative  of  spiritual  things,  proximately  in  its  organic  forms, 
remotely  in  its  inorganic  ones.  The  sjiiritual  universally  canies  with 
it  the  physiological,  and  the  physiological  the  jahysical,  just  as  the 
capital  of  a column  involves  the  shaft,  and  the  shaft  the  pedestal.  The 
physical  and  physiological  meanings  of  words  denoting  spiritual  things 
may  be  obsolete,  but  they  are  there,  nevertheless,  palpable  and  insti’uc- 
tive  to  the  philosophic  eye,  to  which  nothing  that  has  ever  had  a 
meaning  for  mankind,  ever  absolutely  dies. 

141.  To  place  these  great  princqdes  in  the  clear  light  suppHed  by 
facts,  let  us  briefly  examine  the  etymologies  of  the  several  words.  If 
it  serve  only  to  give  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  general  subject,  the 
time  will  not  be  spent  in  vain.  ‘ Soul,’  as  the  most  celebrated  and 
familiar,  naturally  comes  fii'st.  Soul  (Anglo-Saxon  sawle,  German 
seele),  is  coincident  with  the  Latin  AaZitus,  breath,  derived  from  hal&re, 
to  breathe,  a root  familiar  in  the  words  Gxhale,  inhale,  and  itself  only 
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an  enlarged  form  (like  eaoi,  salus),  of  tlie  earlier  word  asco  or  dw,  a 
beautiful  onomatopoeia,  expressive  in  its  long,  open  vowels,  of  the  very 
act  which  it  designates.  Permutation  of  initial  sounds,  as  in  halitus 
and  soul,  a sibilant  taking  the  place  of  an  aspirate,  a dental  of  a labial, 
&c.,  is  one  of  the  most  common  phenomena  of  spoken  language. 
Colloquially,  and  in  miscellaneous  literature,  ‘ soul’  is  not  now  used  in 
the  sense  of  ‘breath;’  but  in  the  authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  the  English  language  of  1611,  it  often  has  this  meaning.  In 
1 Kings  xvii.,  for  instance,  ‘ There  was  no  breath  left  in  him ; . . . 

and  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Elijah,  and  the  soul  of  the  child  came 
into  him  again,  and  he  revived.’  The  second  or  physiological  sense  is 
also  exhibited  in  the  Bible,  but  more  frequently  in  secular  authors,  as 
when  they  term  the  life  of  brutes  the  ‘ animal  soul.’  ‘ There  are,’  says 
]\Ir.  Blakey,  ‘ in  a certain  sense,  two  souls  in  man.  We  give  the  name, 
first,  to  that  physical  life  and  organic  power  which  we  possess  in  com- 
mon with  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation ; secondly,  to  the  principle 
of  sensibility  and  thought,  the  soul  Avhich  thinlcs,  feels,  reasons,  and 
judges,  and  exists  only  in  men.’  (Vol.  1,  p.  61.)  In  the  original, 
physical  sense  of  the  word  soul,  all  creatures  whatever  have  souls,  inas- 
much as  they  live  by  inhalation  or  breathing ; so  that  to  be  ‘a  living 
soul  ’ is  nothing  peculiar  to  man,  if  we  judge  by  the  words  alone, 
without  exploring  their  jjhilosophy.  Many  people,  natiually  ambitious, 
and  unwilling  to  observe  so  many  agreements  as  thei’e  are  between 
themselves  and  the  lower  forms  of  creation,  make  it  a matter  of  pride 
that  our  first  parents  were  formed,  as  they  suppose,  in  a manner  differ- 
ent from  the  parents  of  other  animals.  ‘ God,’  they  remind  us, 

‘ breathed  into  man’s  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a living 
soul,' — a circumstance  not  mentioned  of  the  progenitors  of  any  other 
species  of  creature.  But  neither  is  it  mentioned  of  the  first  species  of 
any  other  creature  that  they  were  created  ‘ male  and  female.’  This, 
however,  can  well  be  allowed  to  be  let  pass,  when  compared  with  the  fact 
that  the  distinction  apparently  established  by  the  words  ‘ livmg  soul,’ 
presents  itself  only  in  the  translation.  There  is  no  such  distinction  in 
the  Hebrew,  which  in  this  instance  applies  identically  the  same  terms 
to  man  and  to  brate.  Each  was  made  n'n  ( nephesh  chayah),  ‘ a 

living  soul ;’  only  our  translators  have  rendered  the  references  to  the 
brute  creation  (Gen.  i.  21,  24)  ‘living  creature.'  Either  word  might 
legitimately  be  substituted  for  the  other.  It  is  amusmg  that  while 
many  have  entrenched  themselves  in  this  phrase  of  ‘ living  soul,’  and 
found  in  it  man’s  inalienable  characteristic,  the  exactly  opposite  conclu- 
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sion  has  been  arrived  at  by  some  of  those  whose  curiosity  has  led  them 
to  the  original.  Both  brutes  and  man  being  called  ‘ living  creatures,’ 
or  ‘ living  souls,’  some  have  inferred  that  brutes  are  as  immortal  as 
man ; others  that  man  is  mortal  as  brutes.  Man  differs  from  the 
brutes  not  in  respect  of  his  being  a ‘ living  soul,’  which  is  simply  to  be 
a ‘ breather,’  such  as  they  are ; but  in  respect  of  his  being  so  constituted 
as  to  be  recipient  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  power  to  love  him. 
Shakspere  accredits  the  word  soul  with  its  full,  final  meaning,  namely, 
the  spiritual  body  when  set  free  from  flesh  and  blood : — 

Where  .souls  do  couch  ou  flowers,  we’ll  hand  iu  hand, 

And  with  our  s^irightly  i>ort,  make  the  ghosts  gaze. 

112.  Ghost  (Anglo-tSaxon  gast,  German  geist),  shews  its  physical 
meaning  in  the  cognate  Avord  ‘gust,’  ns  ‘a  gust  of  tvind;’  also  in  the 
tenu  used  to  designate  the  aeriform  substances  called  ‘ gas.’  . In  Old 
(icrnian,  the  grand-parent  of  English,  geisten  signified  to  blow.  In  a 
German  Bible  of  the  year  1483,  ‘the  breath  of  life’  is  translated  ‘der 
geisf  des  lebens'.’  To  ‘ give  up  the  ghost  ’ is  literally,  to  surrender  the 
breath;  the  ‘ Holy  Ghost’  is  literally  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  as  implied 
iu  his  OAvn  words,  when  ‘ He  breathed  on  his  disciples,  and  said,  Eeceive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost.’  Where  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  has 
‘ghost’  and  ‘ .spirit,’  the  Anglo-Saxon  reads  ‘gust.'  Wiclif,  in  his  New 
'J’e.stament,  spells  ‘ the  holi //oost.’  The  ‘gist’  of  a subject,  like  the 
‘spirit’  of  a book,  or  the  am‘7niis  of  an  action,  signifies  its  soul  or 
inmost  princijde.  In  German,  geist  continues  to  be  used  in  many  of 
the  meanings  Avhich,  with  oursch’es,  are  conveyed  by  ‘ sjnrit.’  Thus, — 

Was  der  Geist  verspreclit  leistet  die  Natur. — Schillci\ 

‘ Wliat  tlio  Spirit  promises,  Nature  performs.’ 

143.  Spirit  (Latin  sjnritus),  takes  us  to  the  very  origin  of  words, 
resting  on  the  beautiful  lisp  or  whisper  Avith  Avhich  the  breezes  quiver 
the  leaves.  All  Avords,  it  would  appear,  are  expansions  of  a feAV  hundred 
primitive  onomatopceias,  more  or  less  obAuously  preseiwed  in  them,  and 
which,  like  the  s/J  in  spirit,  constitute  their  ultimate  ‘ roots.’ 

Fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whisper'd  it  to  the  Avoods. — Pai'adise  Lost. 

And  there  is  heard  the  ever-moving  air 
WMs2>Tiiig  from  tree  to  tree. — Siielley. 

~ In  solitudes 

Her  voice  came  to  me  through  the  wMsp'ring  AA'Oods. — Ib. 

Virgil  shews  the  etymology  at  a glance,  for  Avho  that  Icuoaa’S  aught  of 
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the  sweet  music  of  nature  does  not  perceive  that  the  bare  idea  of  blowing 
is  the  least  part  of  his  avras  spiimites  ? The  Greek  form  of  the  word, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  onomatopanas  extant  in  any 
language.  'a3u,  sings  Theocritus, — 

ri  TO  Kat  a 

* Sweet  is  the  whisper  of  the  wind  among  the  fir-trees  !’ 

Whoever  wrote  that  little  gem  of  the  Orphica,  the  hymn  to  the  Zejibyrs, 

allpad  ‘Titroynei;  Z-^upi'rihi,  tapefoTni, 

■^dSupu),  K.7.X., 

the  introduction  of  this  one  word  is  enough  to  announce  him  Poet. 
Now-a-days  a man  can  adopt  epithets  from  a thousand  predeeessors ; 
the  Greek  had  only  nature,  and  his  own  apt,  living,  luxuriant  heart. 
Virgil  not  only  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  word  spirit,  but  its  several 
applications.  Thus,  as  given  to  the  breath,  in  that  channing  descrip- 
tion where  L’is,  mingling  Avith  the  exiled  Ti'ojan  ladies  as  they  Avalk 
mourning  by  the  sea,  though  she  has  laid  aside  her  goddess’  vestments, 
and  personates  a decrepid  old  woman,  is  still  unable  to  conceal  herself: — 

Non  Beroe  vobis,  non  hsoc  Rhoeteia,  matres, 

Est  Dorycli  conjux  ; divini  signa  decoris, 

Ardentesque  notate  oculos  : qui  spiritm  illi, 

Qui  viiltns,  vocisve  sonns,  vel  gressus  eunti. 

‘ Matrons,  this  is  not  Beroe  who  stands  before  you,  not  the  wife  of  Doiyclus. 
ilark  here  the  characters  of  divine  beauty  ! See  hoAV  bright  her  eyes  ! What 
fragrance  in  her  breath  ! What  majesty  in  her  looks  ! Or  mark  the  music  of 
her  voice,  and  the  graceful  mien  Avith  Avliich  she  moves  !’ 

It  denotes  Life  where  .(Eneas  is  heard  protesting  fidelity  to  the  too- 
confiding,  ill-requited  Dido : — 

Nec  me  meminisse  pigebit  Elisre 
Bum  memor  ipse  mei,  dum  spiritus  hos  reget  artus  ! 

‘Never  shall  I be  sIoav  to  think  of  Dido,  Avhilc  1 retain  any  recollection  of 
myself,  or  life  to  actuate  these  limbs  ! ’ 

144.  In  connection  with  the  Avord  spirit,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
cognate  term  ‘spiral,’  seeing  that  it  involves  the  same  idea.  Similarly 
derived  from  spiro  to  blow,  its  fundamental  allusion  is  to  the  Avcll-known 
phenomenon  of  the  spiral  movement  of  the  Avind.  Noav  this  j eculiar 
movement,  the  spiral,  delineates  a Fonu,  Avhicli  form  thus  becomes  an 
emblem  or  pictorial  representatiA'c  of  the  Avind,  and  thence  of  Avbat  the 
Avind  itself  represents,  namely,  Life.  All  forms  are  representatiA’c,  and 
tlieir  significance  is  the  science  of  sciences.  There  arc  loAver,  higher, 
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and  liigliest  fonns.  Forms  made  up  of  straight  lines,  and  thus  angular, 
with  flat  surfaces,  as  crystals,  arc  of  the  lowest  degree,  and  accord  -with 
Avhat  is  inorganic,  inanimate,  and  basal  generally.  Next  comes  the 
fonn  of  which  the  sphere  and  the  circle  are  the  type, — a form  derived 
from  the  extension  of  the  primitive  point  in  all  directions,  and  which  is 
essentially  connected  with  the  organic  and  anunate.  Whatever  in  the 
universe  exhibits  a totality,  is  always  a solid  circle  or  sphere.  Por- 
tions of  circles,  or  curves,  conjoined  with  the  straight  line  and  angle, 
give  that  innumerable  variety  of  profiles  and  configufations  Avhich  we 
see  among  animals  and  plants.  Parely  is  the  curve  found  in  the  inor- 
ganic department  of  creation.  Only  perhaps  in  the  spherules  of  quick- 
silver, on  the  convex  side  of  drops  of  water  and  other  liquids,  in 
bubbles,  and  in  some  few  minerals.  In  the  degree  that  crystals  multi- 
ply their  surfaces,  and  thus  lose  their  great  angles  and  facets,  they 
ap])roach  the  spherical  or  organic  form.  The  dodecahedron,  for 
example,  approaches  the  sphere  more  nearly  than  the  octohedron ; the 
octohedron  more  nearly  than  the  cube.  Highest  of  all  is  the  Spiral 
fonn,  which  in  its  own  highest  kind,  or  as  produced  by  winding  a 
thread  round  a cylinder,  is  the  circle  infinitely  continued.  The  circle 
returns  into  itself,  ending  where  it  began ; but  tlic  possible  beginning 
and  ending  of  a spiral  the  imagination  cannot  conceive.  The  spiral, 
therefore,  rather  than  the  circle,  is  the  true  symbol  of  eternity.  The 
8])iral  form  is  identified  with  no  department  of  creation  in  particular, 
because  an  emblem  of  the  omnipresent  principle  which  equally  sustains 
all.  It  shews  itself  most  remarkably  in  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  where 
it  is  the  law  of  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  and  thence  of  the  buds 
and  flowers.  Almost  all  the  wonderful  diversities  in  the  contour  of 
plants  come  of  their  spirals  of  development  being  more  or  less  stretched 
or  elongated.  Alternate  leaves  become  oiipositc  by  a less  evolution  of 
it ; ojiposite  ones  become  verticillate  by  a still  less.  Flowers  univer- 
sally are  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  spiral  into  a series  of  con- 
centric rings,  the  highest  part  of  the  spiral  becoming  the  centre,  and 
its  lowest  part  the  circumference.  Certain  fruits,  as  fir-cones,  sliew 
the  spiral  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  Intemally,  plants  abound 
with  a delicate  kind  of  veins  known  as  ‘ spiral  vessels.’  Stems,  again, 
which  are  too  slender  to  stand  upright,  lift  themselves  into  the  air  by 
twining  spirally  round  a stronger  neighbour.  As  respects  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  spiral  is  a frequent  and  beautiful  feature  in  univalve 
shells;  where  also,  as  in  plants,  much  of  the  wonderful  \ariety  comes 
of  the  spiral  being  more  or  less  unfolded.  In  the  lovely  genera 
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Cerithium,  Fleurostoma,  Fusus,  Titrritella,  &c.,  one  extreme  is  shewn; 
in  Cypneci,  Conus,  Strombus,  &c.,  the  other.  The  beautiful  spiral  by 
which  the  Vorticellce  extend  and  retract  themselves,  gives  to  the  move- 
ments of  these  little  creatures  an  elegance  and  sprightliness  unsurpassed. 
In  human  organisation  the  spiral  is  less  observable,  except  that  it 
adorns  the  head  with  curls  and  ringlets.  Himian  life,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  unbroken,  endless  spiral,  and  here  we  realise  the  great- 
ness and  amphtude  of  the  significance  of  the  spiral  Fomi.  Life  winds  its 
little  cii’cles,  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  faithfully  conclud- 
hig  every  ring  before  another  is  begun,  but  never  failing  to  commence 
afresh  where  it  left  off,  and  so  goes  on  everlastingly,  ring  rising  upon 
ring,  every  circle  covering  and  reiterating  its  predecessors,  on  a higher 
level,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  heavens.  The  material  body  drop's 
away,  like  dead  leaves,  but  Life  goes  on,  in  beautiful  and  ceaseless 
aspiration.  Nowhere  in  nature  is  there  a more  channing  emblem  of 
Life  than  the  common  scarlet  or  twining  bean  of  oiu'  gardens,  while 
rising  to  its  matmity. 

145.  Animus,  the  usual  Latin  word  for  the  soul,  shortened  in  French 
into  dme,  is  the  same  word  as  anima,  the  wind,  in  Greek  ukisjoc,  whence 
the  pretty  name  anemone,  or  wind-flower.  The  subordinate  senses  are 
preserved,  like  those  of  spiritus,  in  the  Latin  authors.  Thus,  ‘ aura- 
rumque  leves  anima;,'  ‘ the  light  breezes  of  the  winds.’  (Lucretius  v. 
237.)  ‘Ah  miseram  Eurydicen,  anima  fugiente,  vocabat,’  ‘Ah,  unfor- 
tunate Eurydice,  he  cries  with  his  fast-fleeting  breath.’  (Georgic  iv. 
526.)  The  earlier  etymological  history  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit  lair- 
guage,  in  which  breath  is  called  anas  and  dnilas,  the  root  being  an. 
Though  essentially  the  same  word,  a useful  practical  distinction  is  made 
in  Latin  between  the  two  foiins  anim«  and  aniim/s ; the  fomier  bemg 
restricted,  in  its  figm-ative  use,  to  the  organic  life,  whence  it  is 
usually  translated  ‘life,’  ‘vital  principle,’  or  ‘animal  soul;’  while  to 
the  latter  is  allowed  the  higher  meaning  of  spiritual  life,  whence  it  is 
generally  ti-anslatcd  ‘ rational  soul :’ — 

Mundi 

Principio  indulsit  communis  conditor  illis 
Tantiun  animas,  nobis  animum  quoque,  &c. 

Jmcnal,  Sat.  xv.  147. 

‘ In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  Creator  vouchsafed  to  brutes  only  the 
principle  of  vitality  ; to  us  he  gave  Souls  also,  that  an  instinct  of  affection,  reci- 
procally felt,  might  urge  us  to  seek,  and  to  give,  assistance.’ 

146.  'Voyji,  the  Greek  word  generally  understood  to  mean ‘soul,’ 
comes  from  to  blow,  and  would  seem  to  be  of  Idndred  onomatopcetic 
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origin  with  spiritus.  Ka;^o/'  dva-^u^sug,  ‘the  time  of  refresliing,  ’ (Acts 
iii.  19)  is  literally  ‘the  times  of  the  blowing  of  the  cool  wind.’  There 
is  a good  deal  of  misconception  as  to  this  famous  Avord.  What  it  ordi- 
naiily  intends  in  Greek  literature,  both  saered  and  secular,  is  not  the 
spiritual,  immortal  part  of  man,  but  his  animal  or  time-life.  ‘ Take  no 
thought  for  yoirn  hfe,’ — /ji,sgi/j,vd7-s  vfiuv,  Avith  the  context, 

AA'ell  illustrates  its  ordinary  Ncav  Testament  significance.  In  Eev. 
XA'i.  3,  Jiskes  are  called  -^v^ac.  Conformably  with  these  usages,  ‘ the 
natural  body,’  i.  e.,  the  material  body,  endoAved  Avith  organic,  animal 
life  only,  and  belonging  cxclusiA^ely  to  the  temporal  AA^orld,  is  tenned  by 
St.  Paul,  au/j^u  while  the  spiritual,  immortal  body  he  calls 

0M,uba  r:vi\)iMa.rix.6v.  Undoubtedly,  ‘soul,’  in  its  high,  metaphysical  and 
theological  senses,  is  occasionally  intended  by  but  its  most 

usual  signification  is  simjfiy  the  life  Avhich  animates  the  tenii^orary, 
material  body.  Many  of  the  ancients  attributed  to  the  latter  all  that 
is  psychological  as  aa'cII  as  physiological  in  our  nature.  AVith  these 
includes  both  ‘ life  ’ and  ‘ mind,’  or  anima  and  animus,  and  is 
their  collectiA'c  appellation.* 

147.  AVhat  is  generally  intended  in  to-day’s  English  by  ‘soul,’  i.  e., 
the  immortal,  thinking  part  of  man,  is  in  Greek  mostly  called 
Translators  render  it  ‘ .sjnrit.’  The  primary  or  physical  sense  is  illus- 
trated by  St.John, — ‘the  luincl  bloAVcth  Avhere  it  listeth;’  and  the 
secondary  or  phy.siological  one  by  St.  MatthcAV, — ‘Jesus  yielded  up 
the  (jliost'  (xxvii.  50),  vviZiM  being  the  Greek  AA'ord  in  both  cases. 
AVhen  in  the  Ncav  Testament  ■^uxn  nnd  unuiha  occur  in  juxta-position, 
the  sense  is  tantamount  to  the  collocpual  phrase  ‘ life  and  soul.’  But 
they  are  translated  ‘ soul  and  spirit,’  as  in  Ilcb.  iv.  12,  fostering  the 
popular  mistake  that  the  soul  (theologically  so  called)  and  the  spirit 
are  distinct  things.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  confusion  into  Avhich 
even  intelligent  people  are  often  unconsciously  draAvn,  through  the 
Avant  of  a clear  understancUng  of  the  great  truth,  so  sublime  in  its 
simplicity,  that  ‘ there  is  a natural  body,  and  there  is  a spiritual  body,’ 

not  there  will  he,  but  there  is,  and  that  this  spiritual  body  is  the 

CA'cr-living  soul  or  spirit.  If  any  doubt  the  existence  of  such  confu- 
sion, let  them  read  AA^'esley’s  43rd  hymn — ‘And  am  I born  to  die  ?’  and 
see  if  they  can  shut  the  book  AAuth  the  least  glimmering  of  comprehension 
of  Avhat  it  means,  i.  e.,  Avhich  is  the  part  that  is  buried  in  the  grave,  Avhich 
part  is  still  alive,  Avhich  part  is  to  rise  again,  &c. ; the  changes  being  rung 

* On  Homer’s  use  of  the  Avord,  sec  a learned  paper  from  the  German  of 
A^oelcker,  in  the  Classical  Museum  for  1845. 
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on  the  various  terms  in  a way  that  would  drive  a translator  to  despair; 
and  as  for  the  pronouns,  they  apply  to  everything  but  what  is  intended. 

‘ Spirit,  soul,  and  body,’  as  in  Thess.  v.  23,  is  a Scriptural  periphrase 
for  the  whole  man,  as  he  exists  during  his  time-life;  ‘ spirit’  denoting 
the  life  of  the  intellect  and  affections,  or  of  the  internal  man ; ‘ soul’  the 
life  of  the  body,  as  exercised  in  the  appetites  and  animal  instincts ; 

‘ body  ’ the  sacred  instrument  with  which  those  lives  are  enabled  to  be 
played  forth  into  the  world.  Sold  and  body,  or  and  au,u,a,  have 

reference  to  this  world  only;  spirit,  or  belongs  also  to  the 

world  to  come.  Consentaneously  with  this,  man  is  Scripturally  called 
‘ flesh’  when  his  mortality  is  the  subject  of  discourse  ; ‘ soul’  when  his 
annual  propensities  are  chiefly  alluded  to  ; * spirit’  when  his  intellectual 
or  emotional  nature,  or  the  internal  man,  is  the  theme.  The  ghosts, 
or  disengaged  spiritual  bodies  of  tlie  dead,  are  by  the  inspired  ivi'iters 
called  wiviJiara,  or  ‘ spirits,’  on  a principle  already  set  forth. 

148.  The  Hebrew  words  corresponding  with  soul,  &c.,  offer  precisely 

similar  histories.  ni*]  ( ruaJili ) denotes  the  wind  in  Gen.  viii.  1 ; breath, 
frequently ; temporal  life,  in  the  history  of  Samson, — ‘ when  he  had 
drank,  his  spirit  came  again;’  spiritual  life,  and  life  in  the  general 
sense,  or  the  all-sustaining  energy  of  the  Creator,  also  veiy  often, 
lysa  (nephesh)  and  (neshamah ) are  equivalents  in  every  way. 

xV  minute  exposition  of  the  application  of  these  words,  constitutes, 
along  with  relevant  matter,  an  invaluable  little  book  by  the  Eev.  George 
Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  New  York, — ‘ Soul : or  an  Inquiry  into 
Scriptural  Psychology.’  New  York,  1845. 

149.  Comparurg  these  various  facts,  the  corrclusion  we  come  to  is, 
tliat  while  on  the  orre  hand,  the  soul  is  no  mere  appendage  to  hunrau 
nature,  shapeless  arrd  incomprehensible,  or  at  best,  ‘life;’  on  the  other- 
hand,  that  wondr-ous  Spiritual  body  in  which  we  firrd  it,  is  the  veritable, 
essential  Man, — ipse, — ‘ the  man  in  the  man.’  Rightly  regarded,  it  is 
not  the  soul  that  is  the  apperrdage,  but  the  body,  ris  a material  body, 
it  is  admirable  and  iircomparable ; but  placed  beside  that  which  alone 
gives  dignity  and  glory  to  the  idea  of  man,  it  corrfesses  itself  no  more 
than  a piece  of  mechanism,  spread  over  him  for  awhile,  irr  order  that 
drrring  his  retention  of  it  he  may  act  on  the  material  world  arrd  its 
inhabitants,  and  fashion  his  intellect  arrd  moral  character.  It  is  the 
strong  right  ar-m  with  which  lie  is  impowered  to  enforce  his  arbitrations. 
Man  is  created  for  heaven,  not  for  ear-th;  therefore  he  is  fundamentally 
a spiritual,  and  only  provisionally  a material  being.  The  uhoi  of  his 
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nature  is  the  spiritual  body ; the  material  is  only  its  iiboikov*  The 
ubu'kov  is  first  to  mortal  eyes  and  understanding;  hut  the  spiritual  uboi 
is  the  first  to  fact  and  truth ; just  as  the  uttered  word  is  the  first  to  the 
hstener,  but  the  invisible,  underlying  Thought  the  first  to  the  speaker. 
Tmly  and  beautifully  has  man  been  called  a ‘ word  ’ of  the  Creator. 
Tlie  spiritual  body  is  the  seat  of  all  thought,  all  emotion,  all  vohtion  ; 
excepting,  of  course,  such  purely  animal  vohtion  as  belongs  to  the 
organic  life,  and  is  participated  in  by  the  bnites.  Tlie  material  body 
does  no  more  than  fulfil  the  instincts  of  its  own  proper  organic  or  bmte 
life,  save  Avhen  the  spiritual  body  gives  forth  a mandate.  Intimately 
combined  with  its  envelope  till  the  latter  wears  out,  or  falls  sick,  and 
dies,  the  spiritual  body  then  renounces  all  connection  with  it ; throws 
it  back  into  its  native  dust,  as 

the  .siialco  casts  Ids  ouameird  skin; 

or  as 

The  grasshojipers  of  the  summer  lay  down  their  worn-out  dresses  ;f 

and  becomes  conscious  of  the  Better  Laud.  Its  own  life  goes  on  as 
before.  At  least  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose,  cither  on 
Scriptural  or  jdiilosophical  grounds,  that  its  vital  activity  is  for  one 
instant  suspended.  I’lic  notion  that  the  soul  fulls  into  a kind  of  sleep 
or  lethargy,  on  the  death  of  the  body,  though  a very  common  one,  is 
indeed  utterly  at  variance  both  with  the  deductions  of  philosophy  and 
the  intimations  of  Holy  Writ,  Avhich  plainly  informs  us  that  the  spirit 
rises  imiucdiately  after  death,  as  in  the  parable  of  Lazanrs  and  the  rich 
man,  and  in  the  address  of  our  Saviour  to  the  crucified  thief, — ^Tliis 
day  shalt  thou  bo  with  me  in  Paradise;’  a prophecy,  moreover,  imiros- 
sible  on  any  other  Tinderstanding  than  that  of  a spiritual  body.  Just 
what  the  soul  is,  when  it  shakes  off  the  material  envelope,  it  continues 
to  he,  retaining  all  its  loves,  desires,  and  inclinations,  be  they  good  or 
evil,  pure  or  impure ; and  upon  these  it  goes  on  expending  its  life,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  immediate  results  to  the  individual,  seeing 
that  the  sphere  wherein  those  loves,  &c.,  then  begin  to  be  played  forth, 
is  absolutely  spiritual,  and  governed  by  laws  and  conditions  of  its  own. 


* The  difference  between  u%s  and  iHuXtn/  is  not  generally  discriminated  by 
the  lexicons  as  it  deserves  ■,—il'Sos  denotes  the  true,  essential,  internal  form  of  a 
thing ; jl'SwXov,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  apparent,  painted,  or  external : j’AwXov  is  the 
diminutive  of  i/'Soj  not  in  reference  to  extent  or  bulk,  but  in  respect  of  perfection 


and  essence. 


t ut  olim 

Cum  veteres  ponunt  tunicas  oestato  cicadse. 

Luceetius,  Lib.  iv.  56-66. 
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Of  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  the  soul’s  sinking  into  a state  of  toi*por 
after  death,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Like  most  other  falsities  in  psy- 
chology, and  like  many  in  theology,  it  comes  of  false  physiology,  and 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  materialists’  figment  that  life  is  a function 
of  organisation,  the  corollary  of  which  is,  that  as  there  is  no  visible 
organisation  but  that  of  matter,  therefore  matter  is  essential  to  man  s 
existence ; and  thus,  that  when  denuded  of  it  at  death,  his  soul  col- 
lapses into  an  insensate,  motionless,  incompetent  nothing,  so  to  remain  » 
till  reclothed  with  flesh  and  blood.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  alto- 
gether fallacious.  Man  is  a thinking,  feeling,  immoi-tal  creature,  not 
by  virtue  of  his  material  body,  but  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  body. 
From  the  first  moment  of  liis  existenee,  he  is  an  inhabitant  both  of  the 
material  and  of  the  spiritual  world.  He  dwells  consciously  in  the  one, 
unconsciously  in  the  other  ; and  the  change  induced  on  him  by  ‘ death  ’ 
is  simply  that  this  state  of  matters  is  reversed.  That  is,  he  then  dwells 
consciously  in  the  spiritual  world,  but  is  no  longer  a percipient  of  the 
material  one.  Wliy,  during  his  first  state,  he  sees  and  knows  nothing, 
consciously,  of  the  spiritual  world,  is  that  he  is  blindfolded  by  the 
‘ muddy  vesture  of  decay.’  Wliy  he  is  aftciwards  unconscious  of  the 
material  world,  is  that  in  order  to  realise  it,  he  must  possess  an  appro- 
priate material  organism.  Wo  live  in  the  spiritual  world,  all  of  us,  as 
persons  blind  from  birth  live  in  the  present  material  one,  i.  e.,  in  it,  but 
not  seeing  it ; and  the  death  of  the  material  body  (which  involves  the 
permanent  opening  of  the  spiritual  sight)  is  hke  the  couching  of  the 
eyes  of  such  persons  by  an  oculist,  and  enabling  them  to  see  what 
surrounds  them.  In  our  chapter  on  the  Future  State,  this  will  receive 
its  due  meed  of  illustration. 

150.  That  there  are  many  and  great  difficulties  in  conceiving  of  the 
mystery  of  the  spiritual  body,  that  is,  of  the  Soul,  has  already  been 
amply  conceded.  He  who  would  affect  to  deny  them,  would  only  mani- 
fest his  ignorance  both  of  himself  and  his  subject.  Embedded  as  we  are 
in  the  material,  the  mind  needs  first  to  assume  the  doctiine,  and  then 
gradually  ascend  to  the  verification.  Following  a clue,  and  knowing 
what  we  are  looking  for,  the  evidence  is  found.  We  act  no  differently, 
day  by  day,  when  we  enter  on  the  study  of  any  new  and  comprehensive 
subject  in  physical  or  physiological  science.  Not  that  this  is  a new 
doctrine,  but  only  an  unfamiliar  one.  ‘ It  is  a venerable  creed,  hlce  a 
dawn  on  the  peaks  of  thought,  reddening  their  snows  from  the  light  of 
another  sun, — the  substance  of  immemorial  religions,  the  comfort  of 
brave  simplicity,  though  the  doubt  of  to-day,  and  the  abyss  of  terrified 
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science.’  It  is  hard,  for  instanco,  to  think  at  first  of  siiiritual  form, 
because  all  our  ordinary  experience  of  fonn  presses  upon  us  the  idea  of 
material  solidity.  It  is  hard,  lilcemse,  to  think  how  the  spmtual  body 
is  circumstanced  with  regard  to  what  in  the  material  world  are  called 
Time  and  Space.  Accustomed  as  we  arc  to  regard  space  and  the 
spiritual  as  antithetical,  we  are  at  first  quite  indisposed  to  admit  that 
a spmtual  being  can  be  bounded  by  space.  It  is  tine,  nevertheless. 
Nothing  but  Deity  can  be  everywhere  at  once.  There  must  be 
portions  even  of  the  spiritual  world  where  a given  spirit  is  not. 
Therefore  the  spiritual  body  is  subject  to  a condition  at  all  events 
answering  to  space.  Again,  it  is  hard,  nay,  it  is  unpossible,  to  conceive 
of  what  may  be  called  the  procreation  and  bii-th  of  the  spiritual  body, 
and  in  what  mode  and  respect  these  are  concurrent  with  the  procrea- 
tion and  birth  of  the  material  body.  We  can  satisfy  ourselves  of 
nothing  more  than  that  God  creates  the  soul  when  needed,  and  not 
before.*  Die  organisation  of  the  spiritual  body  is  equally  beyond  the 
range  of  man’s  present  powers.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  instead  of  a siniiile  homogeneity,  as  commonly  supposed,  the  soul 
is  eminently  composite.  ‘ There  arc  some  things  in  Paul’s  description 
of  the  spiritual  body,’  says  Dr.  Hitchcock,  ‘ which  make  it  quite  proba- 
ble that  its  organisation  will  be’  (or  rather  as j ‘ much  more  exquisite 
than  anything  in  existence  on  earth.  He  represents  the  spiritual  body 
as  far  transcending  the  material  body  both  in  glory  and  power ; and 
since  the  latter  is  “ fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,”  nothing  but  the 
most  exquisite  organisation  can  give  the  siiiritual  body  such  a superi- 
ority over  the  natural.’  (Religion  of  Geology,  Lcct.  xiv.)  Tlien  there 
is  the  nature  of  the  sex  of  the  spiritual  body,  which  is  as  immortal  as 
itself,  albeit  that  in  heaven  ‘ there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage.’  Sex,  in  its  true  idea,  belongs  to  the  soul,  not  to  the  body, 
in  which  it  is  only  representatively  and  temporally  present.  This  fine 
subject  the  reader  may  see  treated  with  admirable  delicacy  and  philo- 
sophy in  Haughton’s  ‘ Sex  in  the  Future  State.’ 

151.  Because  of  such  difficulties,  and  because  too  intensely  accus- 
tomed to  the  material  to  welcome  such  propositions  as  have  been  set 

* For  opinions  on  the  subject,  seo  Dickinson’s  Physica  Veins  ct  Vera,  cap.  11; 
Blakey’s  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  1,  p.  197  ; and  Clowes’ 
Fourth  Letter  on  the  Human  Soul.  The  famous  doctrine  of  the  ‘ pre-existence’ 
of  the  soul,  it  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  discuss.  See,  for  an  enthusiastic 
defence  of  it,  ‘‘Lux  Orientalis,  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  ojiinions  of  the  Eastern 
Sages,  concerning  the  pre-existence  of  the  Soul.’  12ino,  1662. 
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forth,  some  Tvill  not  improbably  receive  them  with  a laugh,  and  tax  us 
at  least  with  superstition  * Good.  If  superstition  it  be  to  hold  such 
views,  it  is  a superstition  far  more  valuable  and  fertilising  to  the  mind 
than  all  that  some  men  esteem  the  truth.  Putting  faith  before  charity 
in  all  they  do,  and  decei^^ng  themselves  by  substituting  narrow  and 
exclusive  notions  for  a comprehensive  and  benign  belief,  many  men’s 
‘truth’ is  nothing  but  traditional,  barren  error.  We  ask  no  one  to 
accept  imincphringly,  and  should  be  soriy  for  any  one  who  did.  ‘ Wliat 
a man  takes  upon  trust,’  remarks  Locke,  ‘ is  but  shreds,  which  however 
well  they  may  look  in  the  whole  piece,  make  no  considerable  addition  to 
his  stock  who  gathers  them.  So  much  only  as  we  ourselves  consider 
and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so  much  only  do  we  possess  of 
real  and  trae  knowledge.  Tlie  floating  of  other  men’s  opuiions  in  our 
brains,  makes  us  not  one  jot  the  more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to 
be  true.  Like  faiiy-money,  they  turn  to  dust  when  they  come  to  be 
used.’  ' On  the  other  hand,  let  no  one  too  hastily  reject.  Disbelieve 
after  inquiiy,  if  you  see  cause  to ; but  never  begin  with  disbelief. 
Premature  condemnation  is  the  fool’s  function.  It  goes  for  nothing  to 
say  that  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a proposition  does  not  appear.  Do 
you  see  the  evidence  of  its  falsity?  Before  you  reject  a proposition  or 
series  of  propositions,  for  what  you  suppose  to  be  their  eiTor,  take  care 
that  you  apprehend  all  their  truth ; or  as  Carlyle  shrewdly  advises,  ‘ Be 
sure  that  you  see,  before  you  assume  to  o?;ersee.’  Lideed,  till  the  truth 
of  a theme  be  appreciated,  its  error,  if  any,  cannot  be  detected.  Such 
doctrines  as  this  of  the  spiritual  body  it  is  impossible  to  grasp  on  the 
instant.  Tliey  must  be  thought  out,  from  the  data  which  Scripture 
supplies,  and  philosophy  illustrates.  Hypothetical  though  they  may 
be,  in  certain  points,  this  again  is  no  valid  objection,  since  without 
hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  advance  a single  step.  ‘ Philosophy  pro- 
ceeds upon  a system  of  credit ; and  if  she  never  advanced  beyond  her 
tangible  capital,  her  wealth  would  not  be  so  enormous  as  it  is.’f  Diffi- 
culty in  finding  interpretation  of  anomalies  and  perplexities  ‘ is  no 
argument,’  as  Baden  Powell  truly  observes,  ‘ against  the  general  truth  of 
a proposition ; nor  need  it  lead  us  into  extravagant  and  gratuitous 
speculations  to  bring  aborxt  a precise  explanation  where  the  circum- 

* It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  vulgar  notion  respecting  ghosts, 
including  ‘haunted  houses,’  ‘spirit-rapping,’  white  sheets,  &c.  &c.,  is  altogether 
apart  from  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  body.  The  latter  is  Scriptural  and  phi- 
losophical, whereas  the  former  is  neither,  but  utterly  contemptible,  and  does  not 
even  call  for  the  disclaimer  which  would  acknowledge  it  to  deserve  one. 

t Rev.  W.  Thomson,  ‘Outlines  of  the  Laws  of  Thought.’ 
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stances  do  not  fnrnisli  sufficient  data.  HaAdng  once  grasped  fiimly  a 
great  principle,  ire  should  be  satisfied  to  leave  minor  difficulties  to  icait 
their  solution,  assured  that  time  will  clear  them  up,  as  it  has  done 
before  with  others.’  The  fact  is,  all  great  and  sacred  truths,  and  there 
are  none  grander  and  more  sacred  than  this  of  the  spiritual  body,  come 
to  us  at  first,  ‘ like  the  gods  in  Homer,  enveloped  in  blinding  mist.’ 
But  to  him  whom  their  descent  to  earth  concerns, — to  him  who  stands 
most  in  need  of  their  help,  and  who  can  most  gratefully  appreciate,  and 
best  apply  the  privilege,  ‘ the  cloud  becomes  luminous  and  fragrant, 
and  discloses  the  divinity  within.’  The  eye  that  in  the  beginning  was 
so  dim,  iireseutly  feels  itself  sparkle  and  dilate,  and  what  the  intellect 
fails  to  read,  the  quick  heart  interprets. 

As  wlion  tlio  moon  hath  comforted  the  night, 

And  set  the  world  in  silver  of  her  light. 

152.  It  may  bo  interesting  to  conclude  the  argument  that  the  soul 
is  a spiritual  body,  with  a few  citations  of  authors  by  whom  the  doctrine 
has  been  treated  or  approved.  Among  the  Fathers  there  does  not 
ajipear  to  have  been  one  tvho  regarded  the  soid  as  most  modern  authors 
do.  They  seem  rather  to  have  been  unanimous  as  to  its  coi-poreity, 
though  on  the  nature  of  this  coiqioreity  they  widely  differed.  Tertullian 
argues  not  only  that  the  soul  is  a body,  and  that  it  holds  the  human  foi-m, 
but  that  God  himself  is  a body,  for  that  what  is  bodiless  is  nothing.* 
Augustin,  though  he  finds  fault  with  Tertullian,  from  the  mistaken 
notion  that  his  views  involve  materialism,  liy  no  means  rejeets  them.f 
Theodotus  is  very  explicit;  aXKa  xa/  n z.r.K.,  ‘the  soul 

also  is  a body,  for  the  apostle  says,  It  is  sown;’  &c.lj;  Methodius,  also, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  resurrection  ; ‘ The  souls,’  says  he,  ‘ created  by 
the  Creator  and  Father  of  all,  arc  ffw/xara  mgd,  intellectual  bodies, 
and  adorned  as  they  arc  with  members  which  are  perceived  by  reason, 
. . are  said  to  have  a tongue,  finger,  and  other  parts,  as  in  the 

case  of  Lazai-us  and  the  rich  man.’§  Macarius,  the  celebrated  homilist, 
observes — ‘ Each  one,  according  to  his  nature,  is  a body,  whether  angel 
or  soul.  For  although  these  bodies  are  attenuate,  nevertheless  they 

* JDe  Anwxa,  near  the  beginning,  Opera,  p.  307  ; and  Adversus  Praxcam,  ib. 
p.  637.  (Ed.  Paris,  1641.) 

f See  the  vindication  of  Tertullian  in  Dr.  Edward  Burton  s ‘ Bampton  Lec- 
tures,’ Appendix,  note  59.  1829. 

t Clemens  Alex.  Opera,  j).  791.  (Ed.  Paris,  1629.) 

§ The  curious  student  will  find  this  treatise  well  worth  atteution,  or  at  least 
the  excerpta  given  in  that  inestimable  treasure-house  of  Elegaut  Extracts,  the 
Myriohiblion  of  Photius,  pp.  907-932.  (Ed.  Eouen,  1653.) 
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are  in  substance,  character,  and  figure,  according  to  the  respective 
subtleties  of  their  natui-e,  subtle  bodies  ; in  like  manner  as  the  body  we 
now  possess  is  one  that  is  ffa%us,  dense.’’^  Suicer,  in  his  great  theolo- 
gical cycloptedia,  the  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  article  “^y  be 

consulted  for  more  of  the  same  kind.  Passing  on  to  later  times,  we 
find  the  doctrine  upheld  by  Lord  Bacon  : — ‘ And  this  spirit  whereof  we 
speak,’  says  he,  ‘ is  not  from  virtue,  or  energy,  or  act,  or  a trifle,  but 
plainly  a body,  rare  and  invisible,  notwithstanding  circumscribed  by 
place,  quantitative,  real.’f  Andrew  Baxter,  in  his  ‘ Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,’  confesses  that  a difference  between  the 
soul  after  the  death  of  the  material  body,  and  a spiritual  body,  is  a 
difference  he  cannot  comprehend.  Sennertus, adopts  the  doctrine  in  his 
Epitomes  PhysiccB.X  Cudworth,  likcAvise,  though  with  some  diffident 
reservations,  in  the  ‘ True  Intellectual  System;’ — ‘ Even  here,  in  this 
life,  our  body  is,  as  it  were,  two-fold,  interior  and  exterior ; we  having, 
besides  the  grossly  tangible  bulk  of  onr  outward  body,  another  interior, 

spiritual  body, which  latter  is  not  put  uito  the  grave 

with  the  other.’  (Page  806.)  The  introductory  chapter  of  one  of  the 
first  metaphysical  works  in  the  English  language,  Butler’s  ‘ Analogy 
of  Religion,’  though  it  does  not  speak  of  the  doctrine  by  name,  in 
argument  fully  acknowledges  it.  From  recent  writers  may  be  selected 
as  follows; — Monck  Mason,  in  his  ‘ Creation  by  the  Immediate  Agency 
of  God,’  written  in  reply  to  the  ‘ Vestiges,’  after  describing  the  inces- 
sant atomic  change  of  the  material  body,  obserwes  iir  reference  to  the 
preserwation  of  its  identity, — ‘ There  must  be  a permanent  representa- 
tive within,  which  is  not  material, — which  is  the  Soul.’  Dr.  Moore, 
irr  the  Preface  to  his  work  on  the  ‘ Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,’ 
defines  the  former  as  ‘ a spiritual  beirrg,  resident  irr  the  body.’  ‘ The 
being,’  he  continues,  ‘ that  now  feels,  thinks,  acts,  arrd  agitates  the 
vital  frame-work,  will  for  ever  be  srrbjected  to  affectiorrs  arrd  emotions, 
wherever  it  may  dwell.’  Geoffrey  de  St.  Hilaire  expresses  sinrilar 
opinions  in  a communication  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  published  in  their  reports  for  1837.  The  doctrine  is  set  for-th  in 
all  its  excellence  and  plerritude  in  J.  J.  Garth  Willdnsorr’s  masterly 
work,  ‘ The  Hirman  Body,  and  its  corrnection  with  Man ;’  also  in  the 
‘Anastasis’  of  Professor  Bush,  and  in  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell’s  truly 
excellent  ‘ Treatise  on  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Bible.’ 

* Homily  iv.  Works,  jr.  21.  (Ed.  Paris,  1722.) 
t History  of  Life  and  Death.  Works.  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  410. 

J Lib.  viii.,  cap.  1.  Opera,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81. 
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153.  Tirn  phenomena,  of  the  spiritnal  expression  of  life  are  the 
operation.s  of  the  Intellect  and  Affections,  or  what  phrenologists  tei’ui 
the  Intellectual  and  Affective  faculties.  Eveiything  which  belongs  to 
man  as  a reasoning  and  emotional  being,  is  included  in  these  two  great 
divisions,  and  the  language  of  nature  calls  them,  in  its  most  ancient  as 
well  as  in  its  most  modern  tongues,  the  Head  and  the  Heart.  The 
distinction  is  the, Scriptural  one,  though  philosophy  is  only  beginning 
to  recognise  it.*  It  is  the  Intellect  and  Affections,  accordingly,  which 
essentially  express  human  life ; for  the  life  of  the  body  is  but  the  life 
of  an  animal,  and  little  more  than  that  of  a tree.  All  things  eat,  and 
drink,  and  sleep,  and  propagate;  but  only  man  can  think  and  love. 
Everything  which  brings  genuine  delight  and  dignity  to  human  exist- 
ence,— eveiything  implied  in  hope  and  faith,  in  wisdom  and  affection, 
comes  of  this  heavenly  boon.  Introducing  man  firstly  to  the  loveliness 
of  the  material  creation,  which  to  the  brute  is  invisible ; aftenvards  it 
introduces  him  to  the  immortal  si^lendours  of  the  spiritual  creation, 
and  to  the  company  of  the  angels.  The  veritable  golden  chain  let 
down  from  heaven,  which  old  Homer  saw  dimly,  the  life  of  the  Intellect 
and  Affections,  is  that  by  which  man  is  allowed  to  become  sensible  how 

* ‘Metapliysicians,’  sa3'^s  Cory,  ‘have  at  length  approximated  to  a truth 
which  in  the  metaphysics  of  Christianity,  is  laid  doTO  with  as  much  perspicuitj' 
and  decision  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  any  other  of  those  points  which 
have  been  so  continually  agitated  among  xjhilosophers,  modern  as  well  as  ancient. 
The  distinction  between  the  Intellect  and  the  Emotions  or  Affections,  to  which, 
simple  as  it  may  appear,  such  laborious  approaches  have  been  made,  through  the 
thorny  paths  of  metaphysics,  is  clearly  drawn  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  respec- 
tive seats  of  them  assigned,  figuratively,  but  most  naturally,  to  the  Head  and 
Heart,  and  to  the  heart  the  Scriptures  most  constantly  appeal.’ — Metaphysical 
Inquiries, (1833.) 
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near  and  enduring  is  his  relation  to  his  Creator,  for  it  is  by  thfise  alone 
he  is  approachable.  Essentially  expressing  human  life,  the  acquire- 
ments of  these  two  great  spiritual  faculties,  or  Ideas  and  Emotions,  are 
man’s  only  genuine  Property.  We  have  nothing  else  that  we  can 
either  call  or  make  absolutely  our  own ; — we  need  nothing  besides,  for 
these  comprise  all  things  worth  possession.  Tliey  are  the  cup  of  am- 
brosia presented  to  immortalised  Psyche. 

154.  With  such  a destiny  attached  to  it,  how  inestimable  a preroga- 
tive is  human  life  ! And  what  ingratitude  to  misuse  it.  Life  may  be 
jH/sused  without  being  abused.  It  is  misused  if  it  be  not  so  employed 
as  to  be  enjoyed,  f.  e.,  by  maldng  the  most  of  its  opportunities;  in 
other  words,  devoting  it  to  honourable  deeds,  affectional  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual. The  more  strenuously  we  enact  such  deeds,  the  more  genu- 
ine, because  practical,  is  our  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  goodness 
in  bestowing  life,  and  the  keener  becomes  our  aptitude  for  sucking  the 
honey  of  existence.  Work  or  activity,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  uprightly 
and  earnestly  pursued,  is  a living  hymn  of  praise.  It  is  tniest  obedi- 
ence also,  for  it  is  God’s  great  law  that  whatever  powers  and  aptitudes 
he  has  given  us,  shall  be  honestly  and  zealously  employed.  The  energy 
of  life,  when  fairly  brought  out,  is  immense ; — immense  beyond  what 
anyone  who  has  not  tried  it  can  imagine.  Too  often  neglected,  and 
allowed  to  lapse  into  weakness  ; trained  and  exercised,  it  will  quicken 
into  grandem-.  It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out,  says  a homely 
proverb,  with  more  meaning  than  people  commonly  suppose.  Rust 
consumes  faster  than  use.  To  ‘wear  out’  implies  life  and  its  pleasures; 
to  ‘ rust,’  the  stagnation  of  death.  Life,  rightly  realised,  is  embosomed 
in  light  and  beauty.  The  world  is  not  necessarily  a ‘vale  of  tears.’  God 
never  intended  it  to  be  so  to  anyone.  AU  his  aiTangements  are  vrith 
an  opposite  design,  and,  to  be  fulfilled,  only  need  man’s  response  and 
cooperation.  Tine,  in  his  allwise  providence,  he  sends  troubles  upon 
men,,  and  grievous  ones;  but  they  are  never  so  great  as  those  they 
bring  upon  themselves,  and  willingly  suffer.  What  shall  be  our  ex- 
perience of  life,  rests  mainly  with  ourselves.  The  world  may  render  us 
unfortunate,  but  it  cannot  make  us  miserable ; if  we  are  so,  the  fault 
lies  in  our  own  bosoms,  it  is  not  only  the  great  who  order  their  own 
circumstances.  On  the  wide,  wild  sea  of  human  life,  as  on  that  where 
go  the  ships,  the  winds  and  the  waives  are  always  on  the  side  of  the 
clever  sailor.  Tliough  one  breast  prove  unfaithful,  there  are  plenty  of 
others  that  do  not.  It  is  still  our  own  to  rejoice  in  the  belief  of  the  good 
and  beautiful,  and  to  weave  out  of  this  belief  a perennial  happiness. 
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If  we  take  precautions  to  form  and  preserve  a sound  estimate  of  what 
is  past,  the  joyful  experience  and  the  sorrowful  alike,  we  rarely  have 
cause  for  regret,  and  always  abundance  for  hope  and  thankfulness; — 
for  that  which  spoils  life  is  seldom  so  much  the  occurrence  of  certain 
events,  as  the  perverted  recollection  of  them,  and  of  this,  happy  events 
no  less  than  unhappy  ones  may  be  the  subject.  Even  if  a man  make 
no  effort  of  himself, — if  he  be  so  neglectful  as  not  to  realise  the  bril- 
liant opportunities  pennitted  to  him,  so  fully  as  he  may,  still  is  life 
crowded  with  pleasures.'  When  there  is  shadow,  it  is  because  there  is 
sunshine  not  far  off.  Its  weeds  and  thoins  are  known  by  contrast  with 
surrounding  flowers,  and  though  upon  many  even  of  the  latter  there 
may  be  rain-drops,  those  that  arc  without  arc  yet  more  abounding. 
Tlicro  arc  more  smiles  in  the  world  than  there  arc  tears ; there  is  more 
love  than  hate,  more  constancy  than  forsaldng : those  that  murmur  the 
contrary,  choose  not  for  thy  companions.  When  the  mist  rolls  away  from 
the  mountains,  and  the  landscape  stands  suddenly  revealed,  we  find  that 
Nature  always  has  Jlcauty  for  her  end.  However  long  and  dreary  may 
be  the  winter,  we  arc  always  indemnified  by  the  spring, — not  merely  by 
tlie  enjoyment  of  it  when  it  comes,  but  by  the  anticipation.  So  with 
the  mists  and  ivintry  days  of  life  ; while  they  last  they  arc  painful,  but 
their  clearing  away  is  glorious,  and  we  find  that  they  arc  only  veils  and 
forenmners  of  something  bright.  Nature  never  forgets  her  testivalia, 
nor  Divine  love  its  compensations.  The  common  course  of  things, 
says  Paley,  is  unifonuly  in  favour  of  happiness.  ‘ Happiness  is  the  rule, 
miser}’’  the  exception.  Else  would  our  attention  be  called  to  examples 
of  Avcalth  and  comfort,  instead  of  disease  and  want.’ 

155.  Giving  full,  fair  play  to  the  intellect  and  affections,  we  not  only 
discover  ivhat  it  is  to  live,  and  how  easy  to  live  lia]ipily;  but  the 
period  of  our  existence  uiion  earth  ceases  to  be  short,  and  becomes 
immensely  long.  It  is  oidy  the  life  of  the  body  which  is  short,  or 
need  be  so.  Peal,  human  life,  is  immeasurable, — if  we  null  have  it  so. 
Every  day,  remarks  Goethe,  in  his  autobiography,  is  a vessel  into  which 
a great  deal  may  be  poured,  if  we  will  actually  fill  it  up ; that  is,  with 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  their  expression  into  deeds,  as  elevated  and 
amiable  as  we  can  reach  to.  It  needs  little  reflection  to  perceive  that 
life  truly  consists  only  in  such  exercises.  ‘ Tlie  mere  lapse  of  years  is 
not  life.  To  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  to  be  exposed  to  the  darkness 
and  the  light,  to  pace  round  the  mill  of  habit,  and  turn  the  wheel  of 
Avealth ; to  make  reason  our  book-keej)cr,  and  convert  thought  into  an 
implement  of  trade ; — this  is  not  life.  In  all  this  but  a i’)00r  fraction 
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of  the  cousciousuess  of  humanity  is  awakened,  and  the  sanctities  still 
slumber  which  make  it  most  worth  while  to  be.  Knowledge,  truth, 
love,  beauty,  goochiess,  faith,  alone  give  vitality  to  the  mechanism  of 
existence.’* 

Grandly  expressed  in  ‘ Festus  — 

Life’s  more  than  breath,  and  the  quick  round  of  blood  ; 

’Tis  a gi'eat  spirit  and  a busy  heart. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ; in  thoughts,  not  breaths  ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.  He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

To  measure  life  by  years  is,  to  the  trae  liver,  to  measure  it  rather  by 
ages.  If  we  do  not  feel  its  immensity,  it  is  to  confess  to  inactivity  and 
slumber.  To  form  a genuine  idea  of  what  age  we  have  attained, 
we  should  cast  up,  not  anniversaries,  but  days  and  hours ; and 
to  satisfy  ourselves  how  long  our  life  has  already  been,  should  reflect, 
not  on  the  mere  animal  adjuncts  of  life,  but  on  the  books  we  have  read, 
the  agreeable  objects  we  have  had  before  our  eyes,  the  pleasant  places 
we  have  visited,  the  intercourses  of  friendship  by  which  our  hearts  have 
been  made  glad ; together  noth  the  aspirations  which  have  ennobled, 
and  the  hopes  which  have  cheered  us.  We  should  ‘ taste  iu  thought 
again’  the  sweet  hours  spent  by  the  sea,  in  the  green  fields,  and  in  the 
woods,  and  the  shiuiug,  balmy,  fragrant  moments,  each  in  itself  a little 
summer,  brought  by  the  tones,  the  smiles,  the  touch,  of  our  Beloved. 
Tliese  are  the  things  that  make  Life.  The  study  even  of  a single 
science  adds  many  years  to  one’s  biography.  For  he  who  busies  himself 
with  chemistiy,  or  botany,  or  geology,  enjoys  a thousand  pleasant 
thoughts  in  the  same  'space  of  clock-time  wherein  the  mdolent  and 
incurious  Icnow  but  one ; and  every  onward  step  in  discovery  becomes  a 
^new  elixir  vitce.  ‘ The  invention  of  logarithms,’  says  Laplace,  ‘ has 
lengthened  the  hfe  of  the  astronomer.’  As  truly  may  it  be  said  that 
the  invention  of  the  microscope  has  lengthened  the  life  of  the  physi- 
ologist. Age,  accorchngly,  or,  as  it  would  be  better  to  call  it,  oldness, 
in  its  highest  idea,  is  no  mere  matter  of  birthdays.  The  oldest  man, 
truly  so  called,  is  he  who,  giving  a free  and  cheerful  recognition  to  life, 
in  its  depth,  variety,  and  majesty,  has  enjoyed  the  largest  number  of 
agreeable  spiritual  experiences,  and  retains  them  vividly  before  his  mind. 

156.  ‘ Old,’  in  the  popular  sense  of  aged  and  decrepid  as  to 
body,  denotes  a state  of  things  which  pertains  to  man  only  in  his 

* Martineau,  ‘Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life.’ 
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animal,  temporal  relations.  This  land  of  oldness  goes  along  ivith  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  so  forth  ; the  idea  of  it,  therefore,  should  be  ■wholly 
detached  from  the  mind  when  we  would  think  of  a man  in  his  highest 
or  spiritual  reality.  The  soul  that  is  in  right  order  concerns  itself  little 
about  physical  age, — no  more  than  about  death ; for  youth  and  life 
preoccupy  its  interest.  Neither  does  it  feel  old  age  to  he  an  e'ril. 
Physical  old  age,  like  mortahty,  is  afflictive  in  proportion  to  the  want 
of  inward  strength  to  fall  back  upon.  ‘ It  is  jiainful,’  says  one  who 
has  proved  the  value  of  such  strength,  ‘ it  is  painful  to  grow  old,  to 
lose  by  degrees  the  suppleness,  strength,  and  activity  of  the  body ; to 
jierceive  each  day  our  organs  becoming  weaker : — but  when  avc  feel 
that  the  soul,  constantly  exercised,  becomes  daily  more  reflective,  more 
mistress  of  herself,  more  skilful  to  avoid,  more  strong  to  sustain,  without 
yielding  to  the  shock  of  accidents,  gaining  on  the  one  hand  what  we 
lose  upon  the  other,  then  Ave  are  no  longer  sensible  of  groiving 
old.’  If  the  soul  be  not  young,  youth  as  to  birthdays  has  no  advantage 
over  senility.  I’o  men  ayIio  have  no  resource  in  themselves  for  being- 
happy,  every  age  is  burdensome ; and  Avere  those  aa'Iio  complain  of  the 
shortness  of  life  as  bringing  tliem  so  soon  to  the  Aveakness  and  torpidity 
of  old  age,  to  liv^e  for  seven  hundred  years  instead  of  seventy,  they 
AYOuld  be  none  the  better  off.  People  past  their  bochly  prime  are  often 
heard  complaining  of  the  decline  and  degeneracy  of  things.  Since 
they  AYcrc  young,  they  saj',  the  AYorld  has  lost  its  old  simplicities,  beauty 
is  tarnished,  and  novelty  at  an  end.  What  does  it  amount  to?  Simply, 
that  ‘ they  ayIio  utter  those  dismal  ditties  have  not  cared  to  keej)  alive 
the  sympathies  Avhich  cari-y  a man  along  Avith  his  ago ; that  they  have 
not  cultivated  a habit  of  genial  observation,  but  have  shut  themselves 
up  in  self  and  sophistication,  under  the  delusion  that  the  pleasures  of 
youth  belong  only  to  the  young  in  years.  Foolish  and  lamentable 
error.  If  men  have  little  or  no  pleasure  in  their  experience  of  the 
changes  Avhich  are  brought  by  increase  of  years,  it  is  because  they  are 
not  good  and  Aviso  enough  to  find  and  contemplate  the  past  in  the 
])resent,  and  thus  induce  a SAveet  and  meditative  continuity  of  earliest 
life.’  Dullness  is  not  in  lapse  of  years,  but  m the  uiisldlful  use  of 
them;  the  tedium  of  a long  journey  is  not  in  the  miles,  but  in  the 
complainer ; if  time  be  tiresome,  it  is  because  Ave  do  not  spin  amuse- 
ment out  of  ourselves,  as  silkAvorms  spin  their  silk.  With  the  man 
Avho  has  really  lived,  the  time  is  never  past  for  sublime  pleasures. 
Though  many  he  enjoyed  in  his  youth  may  no  longer  be  accessible,  by 
reason  of  his  faiUng  muscles,  his  capacity  for  the  attainable  is  free  and 
buoyant  to  the  last. 
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My  heart  leaps  up  when  I behold 
The  rainbow  in  the  sky ! 

So  was  it  when  I was  a boy ; 

So  is  it  now  I am  a man ; 

So  be  it  when  I shall  gi'ow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  ! 

157.  While  true  old  age  is  that  honourable  and  happy  state  of  soul 
which  intellectual  and  emotional  activities  induce,  there  is  thus  another 
oldness  Arhich  comes  of  those  actiAuties  being  checked  in  their  very 
start,  or  turned  astray  from  the  course  Avherein  alone  arc  youth  and 
life.  Hoav  many  are  there  AA’ho  have  scarcely  run  a score  of  birthdays, 
yet  are  already  sere  in  spirit ! Hoav  many  are  there,  again,  who,  though 
the  snow  may  have  long  Avhitencd  the  mountain  tops,  are  green  with 
all  the  spring  freshness  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  Avho  dispel,  by  their 
manner,  all  idea  of  their  being  ‘ old.’  Time,  necessarily,  nowhere  im- 
plies youth : Time,  necessarily,  makes  no  one  old.  Those  who  are  old 
at  sixty  or  seventy  are  not  made  old  by  lapse  of  years ; they  have  been 
old  ever  since  they  Avere  tAventy  or  thirty.  Doubtless,  here  and  there, 
men  are  made  old  by  the  attrition  of  care  and  distress  on  account  of 
others, — and  none  are  more  to  be  sympathised  with  than  these ; but  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  oldness  Ave  are  speaking  of  comes  of  sloth  or 
weakness,  the  result  probably  of  crushing  injmies  in  early  years — bad 
school  discipline  taking  the  first  place, — or  it  comes  of  indifference  to 
religious  principle,  and  thus  of  giving  Avay  to  ‘ envy,  hatred,  and  malice 
since  nothing  sooner  canlcers  and  shrivels  the  spirit  than  imcharitable, 
ungenerous,  and  selfish  habits  of  Avill.  That  which  makes  old,  in  the 
sense  of  loss  of  youth  of  spirit,  is  not  Tune,  but  the  consuming  action 
of  evil  passions,  or  negiectiug  to  nourish  the  mind  with  wisdom. 
Youth,  under  right  culture,  may  be  preserved  to  the  very  last.  Is  it 
not  promised  to  the  obedient,  that  ‘ the  child  shall  die  an  hunebed  years 
old  ? ’ ‘ Age,’  Avell  obseiwes  Mr.  Dendy,  in  his  nice  little  book,  “ The 

Pilgrimage  of  Thought,”  ‘ is  a mere  relative  term,  and  ought  not  to  be 
employed  quoad  time,  but  quoad  condition.  A thousand  disturbing 
causes  may  reduce  to  apathy  or  imbecility  the  opening  intellect  of 
youth ; and  repose,  or  management,  or  habits  of  devotion,  may  render 
it  perennial  and  energetic  to  the  very  close  of  life.’  How  many  and 
splendid  are  the  examples  of  the  latter ! Mason,  on  his  seventy-second 
birthday,  wrote  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sonnets  in  our  language. 
Jussieu  employed  himself,  betAveen  his  eighty-third  and  eighty-eighth 
year,  in  dictating  a ncAV  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  Botany ; and 
this  not  in  his  mother-tongue,  but  in  choice  Latin.  Goethe  was  foiu- 
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score  when  he  completed  the  second  part  of  Faust.  The  late  Marquis 
Wellesley  was  nearly  or  quite  eighty-tn-o  when  he  produced  those  well- 
known  and  extraordinary  verses,  beginning 

0 Fons  Salutis  ! Vita  ! Fides  niea  ! 

158.  Youth,  in  fact,  ideAved  as  to  its  essential  qualities,  is  not  a 
state  into  which  we  are  born,  and  which  we  grow  out  of,  and  leave 
behind,  but  a state  to  which  we  gradually  advance.  We  are  born  old, 
not  young.  We  enter  the  world  blind,  deaf,  senseless,  emotionless, 
passionless,  ignorant ; all  which  conditions  are  characteristic  of  oldness, 
and  are  representatively  expressed  in' the  bald  head,  the  toothless  gums, 
the  tottering  gait,  and  the  dozen  other  23hysical  infirmities  and  nega- 
tions which  belong  alike  to  senility  and  infancy.  By  degrees  only  do 
we  become  young,  learning  in  succession  to  observe,  to  wish,  to  will,  to 
think,  to  love,  to  hope.  If  the  expanding  intellect  and  affections  be 
affixed,  under  kindly  guidance,  to  what  is  truthful  and  good,  youth 
spreads  its  wings,  and  goes  on  growing  in  everlasting  fife ; if  they  be 
affixed,  under  vicious  or  reiiressing  influences,  to  what  is  base  or  ignoble, 
the  beautiful  jirogression  is  arrested,  and  the  sjiirit  rclaj>ses  into  its 
original,  vacant  old  age.  Mow  it  is  that  ‘the  angels  are  for  ever  grow- 
ing younger,’  we  may  readily  understand  by  noting  the  history  of  the 
soul  which  earnestly  and  prayerfully  seeks  and  strives  to  be  angelic ; 
for  this  is  a histoiy  of  forsaking  the  evil  and  choosing  the  good,  bring- 
ing youth  as  its  result,  and  foretelling  on  earth  the  law  of  heaven. 

169.  Now  to  attain  to  this  happy  state  of  youth,  and  thus  virtually 
to  lengthen  life,  requires  but  that  the  spu-itual  energies  of  our  nature 
should  bo  allowed  full,  fair  play.  Gi^dng  them  then  due,  old  age  itself, 
called  dark  and  feeble,  may  yet  be  rendered  lovely.  It  is  not  only  the 
‘mind’  or  understanding  that  must  be  cultivated;  the  heart  must  be 
attended  to  no  loss  carefully.  Nothing  is  more  important  to  remember 
in  reference  to  self-culture,  than  that  intellectual  pursuits  call  forth  only 
half  our  nature.  True,  they  infuse  a wonderful  duration  into  life  as 
exercises  of  the  attention,  the  memory,  and  the  agreeable  jiower  of  in- 
vestigating the  relations  of  things.  But  in  order  to  the  lull  leahsation 
of  life,  there  is  needed  also  the  jday  of  the  affections.  We  must  love, 
as  well  as  think,  in  order  tinly  to  live.  Bad  as  is  intellectual  sloth,  to 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings  is  worse,  ihere  is  no  idleness 
so  ruinous  as  that  of  the  heart.  By  the  affections,  as  already  said,  is 
not  meant  love  towards  certain  of  our  fellow-creatures  only,  and  pre- 
eminently towards  One ; though  this,  next  to  love  of  the  I ather  of  all. 
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is  their  most  excellent  activity.  The  aflections  are  the  dispositions  of 
the  Will ; love  to  one's  wife,  and  child,  and  neighbour,  forming  a part 
of  them.  The  dispositions  of  the  Will  give  cpiality  and  intensity  to  a 
man’s  life  in  a much  higher  degree  than  do  the  perceptions  of  the 
understanding.  ‘ Sheu'  me  what  thou  truly  lovest,’  says  Fichte,  in  that 
beautiful  booh,  “ The  Way  to  the  Blessed  Life,” — ‘ shew  me  what  thou 
truly  lovest,  shew  me  what  thou  seekest  and  strivest  for  with  thy  whole 
heart,  when  thou  hopcst  to  attain  to  true  enjoyment,  and  thou  hast 
hereby  shewn  me  thy  life.  What  thou  lovest,  is  that  thou  livest.  This 
veiy  love  is  thy  life,  the  root,  the  seat,  the  central  point  of  thy  bemg.’  ' 
Nothing  is  attainahle  unless  wo  love  it.  ‘ Wo  can  sometimes  love  that 
which  we  do  not  understand,  but  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  understand 
what  we  do  not  love.’  Leam  to  love  well  is  therefore  the  first  and 
golden  rule  of  'wisdom.  Our  true  birthday  is  when  we  begin  consciously 
to  love  the  good  and  comely,  and  our  true  birth-place  the  scene  of  that 
love’s  arising.  Eve,  rather  than  Adam,  was  called  ‘ Life,’ — though  our 
first  father,  considered  jihysically,  was  ccpially  if  not  more  deser'ving  of 
the  name, — because  in  woman  the  Affections  predominate,  as  in  man 
the  intellectual  powers.  Loss  of  the  power  of  loving  is  loss  of  life. 
Du-ectly  wo  cease  to  love  a thing,  it  no  longer  has  any  of  the  beauty  of 
life  for  us,  nor,  though  the  hands  may  still  possess  it,  can  we  any 
longer  call  it  our  own.  Affection,  therefore,  alone  makes  possession 
sacred.  No  man  can  avoid  loving,  nor  can  he  avoid  loving  that  which 
God  gave  him  for  his  affections’  chief  delight.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
monks,  when  they  made  their  vow  of  celibacy,  and  refused  to  love 
woman  in  her  proper  person,  still  were  unable  to  escape  loving  her  in 
the  ideal,  and  took  her  image  in  the  Virgin ; — able  to  dispense  so  much 
the  more  easily  with  the  genuine,  the  more  ardently  they  attached 
themselves  to  the  miaginary.  To  love  the  Virgin  may  be  pious, 
abstractedly,  and  may  bring  many  pleasant  thoughts ; but  real,  prac-  • 
tical  piety,  as  well  as  wisdom,  is  to  get  a terrestrial  wife,  and  love  her. 
You  have  the  advantage,  to  say  the  least,  of  her  society.  True  reason 
and  religion  have  an  eye  for  the  earth  as  well  as  for  heaven.  Like  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  they  have  their  branches  turned  to  the  sky,  and 
aspiring  beautifully,  but  they  have  their  roots  in  the  soil  beneath. 
Hence  then  the  great  and  impregnable  axiom  that  Life  is  Love.  Com- 
monly restricted  to  the  play  of  the  amative  and  philojirogenitive  feelings. 
Love  properly  denotes  the  energy,  in  a happy  and  bc_autiful  direction' 
of  the  entire  spiritual  nature.  It  is  in  this  high,  impartial,  unscnsual 
sense  of  the  word,  of  course,  that  we  are  to  be  imderstood  as  using  it. 
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In  a derivative  sense,  it  denotes  also  the  ruling  desire  of  a man ; that 
disposition  of  the  ivill  which  is  predominant  with  him,  and  which  may 
or  may  not  he  in  concord  with  the  intellect.  Everj’-  man  has  such  a 
desire.  It  is  ever  secretly  present  to  him,  and,  though  he  may  be 
inunediately  occupied  with  something  else,  unconsciously  governs  all 
his  actions. 

160.  Eveiy  one  proves  that  life  is  love  : — that  we  live  only  when  in 
union  with  what  we  love.  Do  we  not  feel  it  daily  ? Absence  from 
what  we  love  is  not  life,  but  only  dull,  uninteresting  Time.  ‘ It  is  but 
a little  part  of  our  life  that  we  live,’  says  an  ancient  poet ; ‘ the  whole 
space  of  it  is  not  life,  but  time  only.’*  hlany  are  the  sayings  ivliich 
record  how  widespread  has  been  this  experience : — Vita  in  exilio  vitalis 
non  est.  Ncc  volnpfas  sine  vita,  nec  vita  sine  voluptate.^  Life  away 
from  that  which  makes  the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  Greeks  called  jS/of 
ci^iog,  ‘ lifeless  life.’  When  others  of  the  ancients  shouted,  ‘ 0 King, 
live  for  ever  !’  it  was  but  a metaiihorical  way  of  saying,  ‘ 0 King  ! so 
long  as  you  lii’e,  may  you  be  prosperous  aiid  happy!’  Life  and  well- 
being arc  in  their  briefest  definition,  union  with  the  object  of  our  love ; 
death  and  ill-being  are  the  reverse.  1’lie  poet  addresses  his  beloved  as 
— ‘ My  life ! my  soul !’  but  what  does  he  in  this  beyond  clothing  in 
speech  what  all  men  utter  silently?  \Yliatcver  be  the  object  of  onr 
loading  afiection,  where  the  heart  is,  there  too  is  our  life;  and  as  we  are 
Iieings  directly  constituted  for  sympathy  and  intiraatc  communion  with 
one  of  complementary  sex,  life  is  real  to  us  in  the  degree  that  there  is 
least  absolute  separation  from  the  chosen.  They  only  can  be  tinly  said 
to  live,  who  have  a faithful  heart  to  receive  and  reciprocate  the  out- 
pouring of  their  o\ni.  It  is  because  all  life,  whether  physical,  physio- 
logical, or  spiritual,  is  a state  of  marriage,  or  the  union  of  two  comple- 
mentary forces,  acting  and  reacting ; and  because  all  marriage,  right- 
fully so  called,  is  life ; that  the  bitterest  of  privations  is  prolonged 
severance  from  one’s  other  self,  and  the  sweetest  of  delights,  reunion 
and  companion-ship  with  her.  The  presence  of  those  wc  love  is  a double 
life.  Hence  also  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lover,  emphatically  so  called, 
when  in  the  society  of  his  beloved ; and  his  pining  loneliness  when 

* Menander,  in  a fragment  preserved  by  Stobajus,  SciUentice,  Tom.  2,  Tit.  108. 

t So  Romeo, — 

There  is  no  world  without  Verona’s  walls, 

But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 

Hence  banished  is  banish’d  from  the  world, 

And  world’s  exile  is  death.  ^ 
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away  from  her; — her  own  enthusiasm,  her  own  solitude,  no  less.  ‘Five 
days,’  says  Clemanthe, — 

s ‘ Five  days, 

Five  melancholy  days  1 have  not  seen  him.’ 

To  the  genuinely  fond  and  faithful  the  world  has  in  it  two  places  only 
— that  where  she  is,  and  that  where  she  is  not.  Yet  has  the  lover  his 
gay  as  well  as  his  lonely  hours,  since  the  love  which  is  his  life  beguiles 
tlie  mind  into  one  long  unbroken  thought  of  the  beloved,  and  since  into 
every  thought  and  aft'ection  of  human  natiu'e  enter  both  suuuncr  and 
udiiter.  The  simrmer  of  his  absence  is  whenever  he  sees  what  is  beau- 
tiful, whether  in  nature  or  art,  for  the  Beautiful  is  ever  the  likeness  of 
her  he  loves.  He  goes  mto  the  still  country,  and  where  other  men  see 
flowers,  and  clear  streams,  and  golden  and  purple  sunsets,  he  only  sees 
the  features  of  the  wished-for.  Who  that  has  read  Eloisa  cannot  but 
remember  St.  Preux  in  the  Valais  ? 

Te  loquor  absentem  : te  vox  mea  nominat  uiiam  ! 

Nulla  venit  sine  te  nox  mild,  nulla  dies  ! 

(Ovid.  Tristia,  Lib.  iii.  El.  iii. ) 

‘Thee,  beloved  consort,  I talk  to,  far  away  ; thee  alone  does  my  voice  name ; 
no  night,  no  day,  comes  to  me  uncheered  by  thy  sweet  vision.’ 

161.  But  the  brilliant  charms  of  sexal  love,  and  the  richly  glad  life 
which  it  fashions,  are  not  the  lot  of  all.  That  many  of  both  sexes 
should  remain  celibate  all  their  lives,  is  something  more  than  an  acci- 
dent. It  is  an  arrangement  of  Providence  for  great  and  benevolent 
uses  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate.  Moreover,  of  no  one  of 
youthful  years  can  it  be  affirmed  that  they  shall  unquestionably  enjoy 
the  life  which  comes  of  sexal  love.  Therefore  is  it  wisdom  to  encoimage 
those  other  loves  which,  though  they  may  not  east  upon  our  pilgrimage 
an  equal  radiance,  are  solid,  substantial,  enduring,  independent  of  time 
and  place.  These  are,  first,  the  love  of  the  performance  of  good  xrses, 
in  the  lecture-room,  the  Sunday-school,  the  domestic  circle,  wherever, 
in  a word,  there  may  be  opportunity  of  sharing  wdth  others  what  Provi- 
dence has  blessed  us  with,  each  one  according  to  his  aptitude  and 
ability;  secondly,  the  love  of  nature.  Cultivating  these  loves,  the 
intellect  itself  expands  and  grows  wealthier.  If  the  love  of  these 
things  can  be  enjoyed  along  Avith  the  love  that  has  its  root  in  sexal 
difference,  it  is  a joy  untold.  ‘ Life,’  says  Schiller,  writing  to  his  friend 
Kdmer,  ‘life  at  the  side  of  a beloved  wife,  is  a different  thing  from 
what  it  is  to  one  who  is  alone, — even  in  summer.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  I can  thoroughly  enjoy  Nature,  and  in  her,  myself  too.’  A wife 
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should  be  chosen  for  ‘her  own  s\veet  sake  alone,’  but  if  the  choice  be 
true,  we  seciwe  at  the  same  moment,  an  enlarged  aptitude  for  all  minor 
loves.  All  minor  loves,  mdeed,  after  some  mode  or  other,  enter  into 
and  become  a part  of  true,  fond  conjugal  love,  Avhich  thus  procures  to 
its  possessors  a summary  or  compend  of  all  the  riches  of  the  Avorld. 
‘ With  persons  whom  we  love,’  says  one  of  the  most  channing  of 
authors,  ‘ sentiment  fortifies  the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart ; and  they 
who  are  thus  attached,  have  little  need  to  search  for  ideas  elsewhere.’ 
— (J.  J.  Rousseau.  Confessions,  Part  ii.,  book  2.) 
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162.  First  then,  as  to  good  uses.  No  man  is  happier  than  he  who 
loves  and  fulfils ' that  particular  work  for  the  world  which  falls  to  his 
share.  Even  though  the  full  understanding  of  his  work,  and  of  its 
ultimate  value,  may  not  be  present  with  him;  if  he  but  love  it, — 
always  assuming  that  his  conscience  approves, — it  brings  an  abounding 
satisfaction.  Indeed,  we  none  of  us  fully  comprehend  our  office,  nor 
the  issue  we  are  working  for.  To  man  is  entrasted  the  nature  of  his 
actions,  not  the  result  of  them.  This,  God  keeps  out  of  our  sight. 
Tlie  most  trivial  act  doubtless  goes  to  the  promotion  of  a multitude 
of  ends, — distant  it  may  be  to  ourselves,  but  only  as  the  leaves  of  a 
tree  are  distant  from  their  supplying  rootlets.  And  therefore  does  it 
behove  us  to  be  diligent  in  our  several  spheres.  We  should  work  like 
the  bees,  sedulous  to  collect  all  the  honey  within  our  reach,  but  leaving 
to  Providence  to  order  what  shall  come  of  it.  The  good  which  our 
exertions  effect,  may  rarely  or  never  become  ^dsible.  In  teaching, 
which  is  the  readiest  of  good  uses,  how  often  does  all  exertion  seem  in 
vain.  Our  duty  is  nevertheless  to  go  on,  and  strive  to  do  all  we  can. 

‘ Eveiy  man,’  says  Fichte,  in  the  beautiful  book  already  quoted,  ‘ every 
man  should  go  on  working,  never  debating  within  himself,  nor  waver- 
ing in  doubt,  whether  it  may  succeed,  but  labom-  as  if  of  necessity  it 
must  succeed.’  Between  the  rcsrilt  of  single  efforts  and  the  end  we 
have  in  view,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome, 
there  may  often  appear  a large  and  painful  disproportion;  but  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  discouraged  by  seemiiigs ; warm  and 
hearty  endeavour  will  certainly  meet  its  reward.  Good  uses  are  never 
without  result.  Once  enacted,  they  become  a part  of  the  moral  world ; 
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they  give  to  it  new  enrichment  and  beauty,  and  the  Avhole  universe  par- 
takes of  theii'  influence.  Tliey  may  not  return  in  the  shape  wherein 
played  forth,  but  likelier  after  the  manner  of  seeds,  which  never  forget 
to  turn  to  flowers.  ‘ Philosophers  tell  us  that  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  not  one  particle  of  matter  has  been  lost.  It  may  have 
passed  into  new  shapes,  it  may  have  combined  with  other  elements, 
it  may  have  floated  away  in  vapour ; but  it  comes  back  some  time,  in 
the  dewdrop  or  the  rain,  helping  the  leaf  to  grow,  and  the  fruit  to 
swell ; through  all  its  wanderings  and  transformations  Providence 
watches  over  and  directs  it.  So  is  it  with  every  generous  and  self- 
denying  effort.  It  may  escape  oiir  observation,  and  be  utterly  forgot- 
ten; it  may  seem  to  have  •‘been  iitterly  in  vain,  but  it  has  painted  it- 
self on  the  eternal  world,  and  is  never  effaced.’  Nothing  that  has  the 
ideas  and  principles  of  heaven  in  it  can  die  or  be  fruitless. 

Talk  not  of  wasted  affection  ; afl’cetion  never  was  wasted  ; 

If  it  cnricli  not  tlio  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 

Jiack  to  their  sju'ing,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  i^full  of  refreshment ; 

That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth,  returns  again  to  the  fountain.* 

Carlyle,  in  that  extraordinary  book.  Sartor  liesartus,  shews  us  that  it 
is  from  our  work  we  gain  most  of  our  self-knowledge, — one  of  the 
most  important  desiderata  of  life.  ‘ Our  works,’  says  he,  ‘ are  the 
mirror  within  which  the  spirit  first  sees  its  natural  lineaments.  “ Know 
tliyself”  is  an  impossible  precept  till  it  be  translated  into  this  partially 
possible  one.  Know  what  thou  canst  work  at.’  Work  is  obedience, 
and  self-knowledge  is  invaluable,  and  thus  is  proved  over  again  that 
duty  and  interest  are  but  two  names  for  one  fact. 

103.  Secondly,  as  to  the  ‘ love  of  natm'e.’  This  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood teclmically.  People  who  by  its  exercise  carry  their  youth  along 
with  them,  may  not  prove  to  be  botanists  or  geologists.  Quite  as 
likely  they  will  not.  But  it  will  rarely  prove  that  they  have  not  ac- 
customed themselves  to  an  earnest  and  constant  friendship  with  that 
of  which  geology,  and  botany,  and  all  sciences,  barely  as  such,  are 
only  the  husks  and  coverings,  d'hey  have  lived  in  that  which  is  the 
spirit  and  life  of  all  love  and  all  knowledge — the  Poetic  sentiment. 
They  have  lived  in  the  poetry  of  common  things ; not  necessarily  in 
written  poetry,  but  in  the  love  of  the  omnipresent  ingredients  of 
poetry  existing  throughout  creation,  and  which  are  the  ingiedients 
likewise  of  all  science  and  philosophy,  sacred  and  moral  as  well  as 

* See  a beautiful  tbeoi-y  of  the  Fine  Arts,  fouiuleci  on  these  groat  truths,  in 
Mr.s.  Child’s  Letters  from  New  York. 
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physical ; whereby,  in  fact,  they  are  tme  poets,  though  they  may  never 
have  written  a single  verse.  They  have  learned,  in  a word,  to  feel  and 
to  see ; — arts  which,  though  they  may  seem  native  and  universal,  and 
which,  exercised  after  the  manner  of  quadrupeds,  are  common  enough, 
in  reality  are  rarely  practised.  Happy  the  man  whose  walk,  in  calm 
April  evenings,  is  arrested  by  tlie  odour  from  the  opening  buds  of  the 
balsam  poplar ! happy  the  man  who,  when  he  visits  the  sea-side,  is 
quick  to  the 

Crimson  weeds  wliicli  spreading  flow, 

Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below  ; 

With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles  that  the  .sun 

Tlirough  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon. 

Tliere  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  a minute  knowledge 
of  nature  is  requisite  either  to  the  love  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
Every  man  who  in  his  walks  derives  pleasure  from  the  common  things 
of  creation,  Avho  looks  to  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the 
tilings  that  are  therem,  and  reflects  upon  wliat  he  sees,  has  the  true 
sphit  of  the  naturalist  within  him,  and  so  far  is  a botanist  and 
geologist ; thereby  is  he  proved  also  to  be  of  poetic  temperament,  for 
in  these  objects  is  the  soul  of  poetry  contained; — it  is  from  no  other 
that  the  poet  draws  his  inspiration,  since  in  nature  is  the  only  fund  of 
great  ideas.  ‘ Persons,’  says  the  author  of  Kathemerina,  ‘ who  in 
regard  to  science  may  be  a whole  encyclopiedia  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world, — who  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  the  Bear,  or  the  place  of 
a single  star,  may  yet  have  as  much  pleasm’e  in  the  sight  of  nature  as 
those  who  know  its  secrets ; the  poetry  of  common  life  does  not  re- 
quire men  to  be  versed  in  philosophy ; Natm-e  never  intended  that  all 
her  children  should  be  engaged  in  what  are  pompously  called  ‘ solid 
studies.’  In  these  common  things  of  earth  lies  far  more  power  to 
delight  us  than  people  in  general  know  of.  All  possess  them  in  some 
sort,  as  all  possess  the  atmosphere  ; but  few  appreciate  them  so  highly 
as  they  deserve,  or  extract  the  full  value  from  them.  How  beautifully  is 
then-  worth  acknowledged  in  the  Song  of  the  Tlmee  Children, — ‘ O 
all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord !’  Strange  to  say,  the 
educated  classes  seem  rather  to  dislilce  than  to  favoiu-  common  things. 
Tliey  seem  to  prefer  the  maxim  quee  vara,  cam.  Not  so  the  man  of 
genius.  Him  we  may  almost  recognise  by  his  sympathy  with  the 
familiar  and  unpretending.  The  finest  understandings,  and  the  noblest 
souls,  says  Charron,  are  the  most  universal  and  free.  Accustomed  to 
behold  the  grand  whole  of  things,  to  such  minds  all  alike  ‘ discourse 
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sweet  music.’  Wlietliei’  it  be  tlie  olyects  of  nature,  or  the  hearts  of 
maukiud,  the  simple  and  plain  are  as  idcasiug  as  the  great  and  lus- 
trous. To  him,  in  fact,  who  realises  the  beauty  and  the  freshness  of 
common  things,  who  looks  with  love  upon  nature  in  all  its  develop- 
ments, not  questioning  within  himself  whether  any  particular  part  is 
more  pleasmg  than  another,  but  attaching  himself  to  the  whole,  as  a 
great  and  beautiful  power  capable  of  imparting  purest  joy,  there  is 
never  any  need  to  search  for  pleasure ; — 

The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 

The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies. 

To  him  arc  opening  Paradise. 

Hence  too  we  find  such  minds  taking  fulness  of  delight  in  little  children, 
their  pretty  faces,  and  innocent  smiling  gestures ; glad  also  to  hold  in- 
tercourse with  what  are  called  ‘common  people,’  wlio  so  far  from 
being  the  ‘ vulgar  people’  of  the  Avorld,  include  no  small  portion  of 
‘ nature’s  aristocracy.’  The  vulgar  arc  not  necessarily  the  uninfonned, 
but  the  ignorant  and  the  selfish,  Avhatevcr  their  rank  in  society.  The 
])lcasure  such  minds  receive,  they  shed  around.  As  men  of  genius 
have  faith  and  joy  in  simple  minds,  so  these  latter,  ‘timid  before  the- 
crowd,  mute  before  merely  clever  people,  feel  quite  at  ease  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a man  of  genius.  There  is  a sympathy  of  simplicity  between 
them.’  Beautiful  ns  are  the  letters  of  the  highly-cultivated,  none  arc 
so  sweet  and  touching  as  those  that  breathe  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  the  simple-minded,  especially  of  the  kind-hearted,  amiable 
woman,  whose  insight  and  education  qualify  her  to  appreciate  her 
husband,  without  ever  aspiring  to  compete  ^vith  him.  ‘ Heaven  only 
knows  how  many  simple  letters  from  sinqilc-minded  women,  have  been 
kissed,  cherished,  wept  over,  by  men  of  far  loftier  intellect.  So  will  it 
always-  be  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  a lesson  worth  learning  by  those 
young  creatures  who  seek  to  allure  by  their  accomplishments,  or  dazzle 
with  their  wit,  that  though  he  may  admire,  no  man  ever  loves  a woman 
for  these  things.  He  loves  her  for  what  is  essentially  distinct  from, 
though  by  no  means  incompatible  with  them, — her  woman’s  nature, 
and  her  woman’s  heart,  guileless,  simple,  and  unaffected.  This  is  why 
we  so  often  see  a man  of  high  intellectual  power  passing  by  the  De 
Stiiels  and  Corinnes  to  take  into  his  bosom  some  u-ayside  flower,  who 
has  nothing  on  earth  to  make  her  worthy  of  diim,  except  that  she  is, 
what  so  few  of  your  “female  celebrities”  are, — a true  woman.’  In  flue, 
whoever  teaches  us  how  to  enjoy  common  things,  is  our  gicatcst  bene- 
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factor.  So  to  veprosent  familiar  objects  as  to  awaken  the  minds  of 
others  to  that  freshness  of  feeling  eoncerning  them  whieh  is  the  great 
privilege  of  genins,  is  one  of  the  divinest  uses  human  nature  can  fulfil. 

1G4.  It  is  the  very  same  poetic  sentiment  which  shews  itself  in  the 
love  of  good  uses ; also  in  genuine  sexal  love.  It  is  the  same,  indeed, 
wliich  fonns  the  mainspring  of  time  intellectual  activity.  Wherever 
any  spiiitual  energy  is  so  exercised  as  to  realise  to  a man  the  glory  and 
blessedness  of  Life,  it  is  the  Poetic  sentiment  seelring  to  express  itself. 
Therefore  would  it  be  no  misuse  of  terms  to  say  that,  in  its  genuine 
realisation,  life  is  Poetry  j — that  divine  habitude  of  soul  which  lifts 
the  veil  from  before  the  hidden  beauty  of  the  world,  and  makes  fami- 
liar things  be  as  though  they  were  not  familiar;  ’ which,  discerning  the 
holiness,  the  loveliness,  the  bright  side  of  all  things,  makes  joy  more 
joyfid,  and  sorrow  less  sad,  gives  new  comeliness  to  virtue  and  religion, 
and  ‘makes  the  whole  human  race  grow  more  noble  in  our  eyes.’  The 
very  essence  of  poetry  lies  in  its  power  to  beautify  and  exalt ; and  what 
is  this  but  to  lift  into  a higher  realisation  of  life  ? 

AYe  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love  ; 

And  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed, 

In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 

Tlierefore  also  is  perennial  youth  identified  with  the  encouragement  and 
cidture,  primarily,  of  the  Imagination,  one  of  heaven’s  most  gi-acious 
gifts  to  man,  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  practically  useful.  Con- 
cerned not  only  with  science,  and  the  penetration  of  the  secrets  of 
nature.  Imagination  is  a first  essential  to  human  happiness.  It  is  by 
the  play  of  the  imagination,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  that  Ave  are 
strengthened  for  the  common  avocations  of  life,  and  that  they  are  ren- 
dered not  only  imtircsome,  but  agreeable;  it  is  by  the  play  of  the 
imagination,  no  less  unconsciously  *it  may  be,  that  every  emotion  of 
pleasure  is  vitalised.  KnoAvledge  in  itself,  feeling  in  itself,  is  inanimate. 
How  lovely  the  rose ! Where  is  the  man  who  is  indifferent  to  it  ? Yet 
the  rose  does  not  please  simply  because  it  is  red,  nor  because  so  fra- 
grant, nor  because  of  its  configuration,  nor  even  from  the  combination 
of  all  these  projicrties.  It  pleases  because  the  imagmation  connects  it 
with  something  human  and  divine, — probably  the  cheek  of  Avoman. 
‘ Divine,’  we  say,  because  the  imagination  is  the  faculty  which  preemi- 
nently links  us  to  heaven,  its  proper  home ; and  because  AvhateA^er  is 
vitally  and  essentially  human,  is  an  expression  of  something  contained 
in  Him  of  Avhom  man  is  the  image  and  lilceness : more  nearly  than  Ave 
suppose  is  imagination  connected  AAith  morality  and  religion.  So  Avith 
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everytliing  else  that  men  delight  in.  The  senses  view  one  thing,  the 
imagination  views  another — higher,  lovelier,  immortal.  Whatever 
seems  to  gratify,  by  pleasing  the  senses,  owes  its  charms  to  the  pencil 
of  the  incomparable  artist  within.  An  ‘ unimaginative  man,’  absolutely 
so  stjdecl,  or  self-styling,  is  a non-existence.  Some  individuals  may  be 
more  imaginative  than  others,  but  absolute  unimaginativeness  is  one  of 
the  negations  which  disqualify  brutes.  Imagination  is  the  very  essence 
of  Hope,  u-ithout  which  there  is  no  life.  Holding  fast  when  all  other 
parts  are  threatened  with  destruction,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the 
storms  of  devastation,  Hope,  the  rebuilder  and  regenerator,  fresh,  every 
morning,  like  the  manna  from  heaven,  represents  in  the  little  world  of 
man,  the  sanatory  powers  which  maintain  nature  in  its  aggregate. 
Spero,  ‘I  hope,’  is  the  same  word  as  spiro,  ‘I  breathe;’  spes  is  only 
another  name  for  the  ‘breath  of  life.’*  He  who  has  no  future  in  pro- 
spect, is  already  dead.  Life  is  one  incessant  wish  to  live  ‘in  the  thick 
of  all  we  desire,  some  da^,  and  meanwhile  we  do  live  there  as  well  as 
hope  and  imagination  can  contrive  it.’ 

105.  The  love  of  nature,  if  we  would  prove  how  long  and  beauti- 
ful it  makes  existence,  must  not  be  left  as  a mere  amusement  that  can  be 
taken  to  at  any  time.  Like  the  love  of  virtue,  it  must  be  commenced 
ill  youth.  A man  may  learn  a language  or  a science  when  he  is  grown 
up,  but  he  cannot  then  learn  to  love  nature.  This  love  he  must  bring 
with  him  from  his  boyhood,  when  it  germinates  in  all,  though  with 
most  dried  up  in  its  earliest  leaf.  How  many  who  have  mildewed  and 
rusted  amid  the  mock  pleasures  of  towns,  would  fain  return,  when  too 
late,  to  their  first,  young  love.  Doubtless  every  man  carries  with  him 
some  remnant  of  his  early  love  for  nature,  but  it  is  not  that  deej:), 
animating  love  Avhich,  by  its  freshness  and  fulness,  keeps  the  he.art 
green.  Vitally  to  all’ect  us,  it  must  grow  Avith  our  groAvth,  and 
strengthen  Avith  our  strength.  Hence  the  paramount  value,  in  the 
education  of  youth,  of  Natural  History ; or  at  least  of  a fostering  of 
the  native  taste  in  the  hmnan  heart  for  the  poetical  contemplation  of 
natural  objects  and  phenomena.  ‘ Let  everything  be  taught  a girl,’  says 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  educationists,  ‘ let  everything  be  taught 
a girl,’  and  a boy  as  Avell,  ‘Avhich  forms  and  exercises  the  habit  of 
attention,  and  the  power  of  judging  things  by  the  eye.  Consequently, 

* Our  English  Avord  ‘hope’  conveys  iwecisely  the  same  idea,  being  cognate 
Avith  the  AVord  ‘ gape,’  that  is,  to  open  the  mouth  Avide  in  order  to  breathe  freely. 
The  exchange  of  cj  and  h is  a very  common  occurrence;  ‘giA^e’  and  ‘liave,’  for 
instance,  ‘ hortus’  and  ‘garden,’  are  etymologically  the  s.anie. 
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Botany, — that  inexhaustible,' tranquil,  ever-interesting  science,  attaching 
the  mind  to  nature  with  bonds  of  flowers.  Tlien  Astronomy,  not  the 
properly  mathematical,  but  the  Lichtenbergian  and  religious,  which 
ivith  the  expansion  of  the  universe,  expands  the  mind.’*  Especially 
should  these  things  be  taught  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  whose  means 
of  indulgence  in  costly  pleasures  are  so  scanty.  There  is  not  a child 
who  does  not  delight  in  wild-flowers,  and  whose  intelligence  cannot  be 
led,  if  kindly  dealt  with,  to  find  in  Botany  a pleasure  which  of  all 
others  requii’es  least  outlay  of  time  and  money,  and  is  most  easily 
and  permanently  within  reach.  To  suppose  that  the  poor  are  less  able 
to  learn  than  the  rich, — that  they  have  not  ‘minds’  for  such  things, 
and  that  they  are  adapted  only  for  operatives  and  domestic  servants, — 
is  most  thoughtless.  Many  a servant-girl  has  as  much  taste  and 
talent  as  her  mistress  and  the  young  ladies. 

166.  It  is  the  forming  and  strengthening  this  habit  of  attention 
that  gives  so  much  efficiency  to  natural  history,  even  in  its  most 
prosaic  pursuit.  When  Solomon  tells  us  with  all  our  gettings  to  ‘ get 
understamling,’  it  is  but  another  way  of  saying.  Learn  to  observe. 
One  of  the  cliief  fimctions,  therefore,  of  the  instructor  of  youth,  if 
unable  to  communicate  positive  knowledge  of  natural  objects,  should  be 
so  to  consolidate  the  interest  of  the  youthful  mind  in  what  of  its  own 
free  will  it  is  never  slow  to  observe,  that  the  country  shall  continue, 
what  it  may  be  to  all,  a perennial  gladness  and  solace,  intelli- 
gently, and  because  thronged  with  old  friends.  Hie  heart  never 
grows  old  if  it  bring  with  it  from  its  childhood  a lively  mterest  in 
the  re-appearance  of  Spring  flowers,  the  habits  of  birds  and  insects, 
the  changing  tints  of  the  October  leaves.  The  naturalist’s  poem  is  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory  and  the  Pleasines  of  Hope  both  in  one.  He 
has  always  a to-morrow  to  his  pleasures ; whereas  with  most  there  is 
only  a yesterday  and  to-day.  Let  the  young  not  neglect  or  despise 
these  sweet  pleasures,  and  they  ivill  find  that  when  old  they  ivill  not 
depart  from  them.  Unhappily,  children’s  love  of  nature  is  for  the  most 
part  not  only  not  encouraged,  but  checked  and  deadened.  How  else  is 
it  that  the  mass  of  mankind, — say  only  of  the  ‘ educated  ’ and  well-to- 
do, — how  else  is  it  that  they  are  so  indifferent  to  the  works  of  creation, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  subserve  some  selfish  end? 
Who  is  to  blame?  Not  He  who  gave  them,  for  nothing  is  put  in  tlie 
presence  of  mankind  that  the  universal  human  intellect  may  not  appre- 


* J.  P.  Richter.  Levana,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Education,  p.  255. 
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ciato.  Neither  is  it  from  the  lack  of  opportunity  or  invitation.  It  is 
the  lialf-system  of  teaching  vhich,  born  of  the  ruling  half-system  of 
theology,  loves  to  dwell  with  it  among  the  tombs,  instead  of  coming 
out  into  the  light  and  pure  air  of  genuine  philosophy  and  genuine 
Christianity.  The  poor  lad  of  the  streets,  to  whom  the  very  daisy  and 
buttercup  are  strange  exotics,  whose  holiday  is  with  marbles  down  in 
the  dust,  is  in  vital  education  no  worse  off  than  many  a little  gentleman 
Avho  gets  his  prizes  for  Latin.*  Dnll  a boy  at  mere  book-lessons,  and 
the  chances  are  that  either  he  becomes  a pedant,  or  disgusted  with 
learning  and  books  for  the  whole  of  his  life  after : whereas  in  using 
natural  history  as  a lever  of  education,  you  secure  numberless  and  most 
liappy  opportunities  for  communicating  both  knowledge  and  the  taste 
for  it,  together  with  just  and  amiable  sentiments.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  mental  disciplines.  No  mere  pastime  for  the  observation  and 
the  memory.  Natural  History,  pursued  seriously  and  connectedly,  de- 
mands tlic  activity  of  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  To  take  a grass  or  a 
fern,  and  determine  in  succession  its  family,  genus,  and  species,  is 
an  educational  exercise  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  verification  of 
a theorem  of  Euclid.  Let  there  be  a deep,  unsophisticated  love  of 
nature,  and  it  will  even  serve  in  the  place  of  much  that  is  commonly 
called  education.  How  much  grace  and  dignity  docs  the  love  of  nature 
give  to  minds  in  other  respects  simple  and  scantly  furnished,  especially 
in  females.  There  may  be  no  learning,  there  may  be  no  ‘ accomplish- 
ments,’ but  if  there  be  a deep,  fond  love  of  nature,  it  compensates  the 
want  of  all,  and  we  find  a more  lively  and  engaging  companionship 
than  in  the  society  of  the  profoundest  scholar  who  is  void  of  it.  Peo- 
ple should  cultivate  this  love,  and  liring  up  their  children  in  it,  if  they 
woidd  but  realise  the  full  beauty  of  the  commonest  objects  of  house- 
hold ornament.  Nobody  knows  how  to  like  shells  who  has  not  col- 
lected them  on  the  firm  wet  sand  uncovered  liy  the  retiring  waves ; 
nobody  knows  how  to  love  flowers  wlio  has  not  gathered  primroses 
beneath  the  tender  foliage  of  the  spring.  Where,  moreover,  Ave  find 
this  love  present,  Ave  may  take  it  as  a sign  of  still  better  things,  seeing 
that  its  very  province  is  to  refine.  When,  on  entering  a house,  you  see 

* No  .sort  of  disparagement  of  Latin  is  here  intended.  Wo  knoAv  its  value  too 
Avell.  But  hoAV  inordinately  and  ridiculously  the  dead  languages  have  been 
honoured,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  is  suffi- 
ciently notorious.  See  the  clever  article  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  October, 
1853,  on  Classical  Education,  its  u.sc  and  abuse ; or  better  still,  Mr.  Chapman’s 
reprint  of  it,  with  the  appendix  of  extracts  from  cotemporary  writers. 
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a few  choice  flowers  tastefully  arranged,  you  may  expect  a shelf  of  wise 
and  good  books  not  far  off. 

167.  Tlie  love  of  nature  requires  no  peculiar  circumstances.  Its 
sphere  is  wherever  the  sun  is  shining,  because  it  addresses  itself  to 
what  the  listless  call  weeds  and  stones,  finding  poetry  and  delight 
where  the  dull  cry  all  is  barren.  It  revels  in  a glorious  landscape,  but 
where  the  landscape^is  wanting,  it  constructs  one  in  miniature  for  itself. 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  absolutely  uninteresting  to  it,  or  can  be, — 
what  is  there  that,  in  any  relation,  has  lost  its  primal  quality  of 
‘very  good?’  'VNTiat  is  there  that  we  should  not  esteem  it  a privilege  to 
possess,  although  it  be  ‘common?’  Is  it  nothing  to  have  the  frost- 
flowers  on  the  window-panes?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  the  blue  sky?  Is 
it  nothhig  to  have  the  stars  and  the  rainbow?  Oh,  what  grand  and 
lovely  things  surround  us,  if  we  will  but  look  forth  upon  them ! But  be- 
cause they  are  given  ‘ without  money  and  without  price,’ we  make  nought 
of  them;  refusing  to  enjoy,  because  acceptance  and  admiration  alone 
are  asked.  That  sublime  sense  of  the  wonderful  which  they  excite  in  us 
while  we  are  children,  is  one  of  the  sentunents  we  should  most  anxiously 
keep  alive.  'When  we  cease  to  view  with  interest  the  familiar  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  its  rarest  and  grandest  lose  in  charm.  Why  do  not 
preachere  speak  more  of  these  things  ? If  the  office  of  religious  teach- 
ing be  to  amend  man’s  heart,  surely  the  study  of  the  works  of  God,  as 
well  as  his  W ord,  deserves  some  little  notice  and  recommendation.  The 
religious  contemplation  of  natme  has  more  efficacy  in  this  way  than 
mere  scholastic  theologians  suppose.  ‘ Tire  moral  constitution  of  man, 
beautifully  observes  Dr.  Moore,  ‘,_is  so  intimately  in  keeping  with  the 
outward  cosmos,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  regulate  our  faculties  and 
feelings  without  respect  to  the  ordinances  of  God  in  the  material 
creation.’*  The  pulpit  is  not  the  place  for  lectm-es  on  natural  history, 
but  neither  is  it  a place  for  discardmg  or  forgetting  it,  at  least  after  the 
manner  of  the  preachers  that  be.  ‘ In  recommending  the  love  of  God 
to  us,  how  seldom  do  _they  refer  to  those  things  in  which  it  is  most 
abimdantly  and  immediately  shewn ! They  insist  much  on  his  giving 
of  bread,  raiment,  and  health  (which  he  gives  to  all  inferior  creatures), 
but  they  requu-e  us  not  to  thank  him  for  that  glory  of  his  works  which 
he  has  permitted  us  alone  to  perceive.  They  tell  us  often  to  meditate 
in  the  closet;  but  they  send  us  not,  like  Isaac,  into  the  fields  at  even. 
Tliey  dwell  on  the  duty  of  self-denial,  Imt  they  exhibit  not  the  duty  of 
delight.’  To  genuine  theology  nothing  in  the  world  is  without  signifi- 

* Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind.  p.  163, 
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caiice ; nor  is  anytliing  unfit  for  citation  in  its  discourses,  when  it  would 
seek  to  interpret  the  Word  of  God,  and  enforce  its  teaching.  No  poor 
test  of  enlightened  preaching  is  its  ability  to  ‘ consider  the  lilies,’  and 
deduce  from  their  Ifistory,  religious  ndsdom.  The  great  defect  of  what 
is  called  moral  and  religious  teaching,  as  ordinarily  carried  on,  is  that  it 
continually  tells  us  what  we  are  not  to  do,  whereas  genuine  wisdom 
begins  by  giving  something  to  be  done,  and  shewing  how  to  do  it.  In 
its  vciy  simplest  form,  if  you  would  keep  a child  out  of  mischief,  set 
him  to  some  interesting  employment.  ‘Don’t  do  that,’  goes  for  nothing 
unless  followed  by  ‘ do  this.’  That  mankind  may  become  more  moral 
and  religious,  let  those  who  are  anxious  for  it,  administer  less  reproof, 
and  give  in  place  of  it,  an  interest  in  life  ; shew  how  much  there  is  to 
live  for,  and  how  easily  procured. 

1G8.  The  love  of  nature  should  bo  cherished  for  the  sake  of  the 
IranquilUty  it  induces.  A man  can  be  of  importance  to  others  only 
when  ho  is  himself  happy  and  peaceful,  and  nothing  so  much  tends  to 
make  him  so  as  the  contemplation  of  nature.  The  serenity  ayo  find  in 
the  fields  and  the  woods,  and  by  clear  streams,  we  imbibe  into  our  own 
hearts,  and  thus  derive  from  nature  itself  the  very  condition  of  spirit 
which  is  needful  to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  In  towns  we  may  find  diver- 
sion, but  wc  cannot  find  repose ; calmness,  in  which  alone  can  the  soul 
put  forth  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  is  for  the  solitudes  of  nature  alone 
to  give;  cheerfulness,  which  arises  only  from  the  peaceful  enlightenment 
of  the  spirit,  finds  in  the  same  its  sinccrest  and  warmest  friend.  ‘ I 
wondered,’  says  Rousseau,  describing  his  first  experience  of  this,  ‘ I 
wondered  to  find  that  inanimate  beings  should  over-rule  our  most  violent 
passions ; and  despised  the  impotence  of  philosophy  for  having  less 
power  over  the  soul  than  a succession  of  lifeless  objects.’  It  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  a few.  Ask  any  man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to 
commune  with  nature,  and  he  will  testify  that  apart  from  the  intellectual 
power  attained  by  scientific  acquaintance  with  its  objects, — and  apart 
from  the  achniration  of  creative  sldll  and  goodness  which  they  excite, — 
there  is  in  nature  a nameless  and  subtle  injluence,  analogous  to  the 
influence  of  human  beings,  and  like  that,  acting  upon  us  silently  and 
secretly,  but  most  powerfully.  If  any  would  prove  it  in  his  own  person, 
let  him  go  in  the  refulgent  summer  to  where  the  wannth  and  breeze 
will  wrap  him  round;  Avhere  he  may  hear  the  singing  of  birds,  and  the 
sound  of  leaves  and  boughs  stirred  by  the  ivind,  so  like  the  giand, 
pei-petual  song  of  the  sea;  where  he  can  view  irithout  effort,  the 
smooth,  green  grass,  stretching  far  away,  interrupted  only  by  masses  of 
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the  sumptuous  foliage  of  the  year’s  glorious  centre;  water  in  the 
distance,  its  rij^ples  lighted  by  the  sun; — let  him  go  alone  amid  these 
things,  or  even  a small  part  of  them,  and  live  with  them  for  half-an-hour, 
then  say  seriously,  if  he  can,  that  he  has  not  felt  his  spiiit  breathed  on 
by  some  unseen  Power,  and  ascend  under  that  breath  into  a holier  life. 
It  is  good  to  leave  other  people  sometimes,  even  to  leave  our  own 
thoughts,  and  to  du'cll  amidst  this  mysterious,  powerful,  moulding 
influence,  submitting  our  whole  being  to  it,  passively.  If  we  take 
calmness  ivith  us,  that  calmness  transmutes  into  religion;  if  we  take 
trouble  and  disquietude,  they  melt  away:  ‘when  the  vexations  of  the 
world  have  broken  in  upon  me,’  says  'VV’aterton,  ‘I  go  away  for  an  hour 
or  two  amid  the  birds  of  the  valley,  and  seldom  fail  to  return  with  better 
feelings  than  when  I set  out.’  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  nature  is 
‘coloured  by  the  spirit;’  that  it  dons  a festive  or  a mourning  garment 
according  as  its  master  does : that  in  nature  of  itself,  there  is  nothing 
either  sad  or  joyful.  But  none  of  this  is  incompatibly  tmc.  What 
soothes,  and  ameliorates,  and  ennobles  us  when  in  the  presence  of  nature, 
consists  not  in  the  objects  we  find  there,  but  in  the  ministrations  from 
the  spiritual  world,  which,  by  going  into  that  sacred  and  peaceful  pre- 
sence, we  provide  with  congenial  opportunity.  For  it  is  one  of  the 
sublimest  laws  of  Divine  Providence  that  spiritual  gifts  (which  arc 
influences  oij  the  hcaid),  shall  ahvays  be  best  conferred  in  the  presence 
of  their  material  representatives.  Hence  the  institution  of  the  repre- 
sentative bread  and  wine,  of  sacrifices  on  altars,  of  baptism,  and  of  every 
other  genuine  religious  rite  and  ceremonial.  Hence  likewise  the  taking 
of  the  disciples  to  the  sea-shore,  the  mountain,  and  the  corn-fields. 
The  spiritual  is  ever  near  to  us ; but  it  is  in  the  solitudes  of  nature, 
when  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  unmarred  works  of  God,  that  our 
hearts  are  most  accessible  to  his  inspirations.  These  it  is  which  refresh 
us;  not  the  sunshine  and  the  landscape:  as  in  reading  the  Bible,  it  is 
not  the  reception  of  the  words  by  the  eye  which  invigorates,  but  that 
which  during  our  reading  is  infused  into  the  soul.  Let  us  not  unduly 
exalt  nature.  People  say  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town,  as  if  the  latter  were  altogether  evil.  Both  have  tlieir  sanctities, 
and  both  their  mighty  influence  for  good.  How  many  arc  the  sweet, 
endeared  and  endearing  Homes,  where  the  affections,  taste,  elegance, 
and  holy  corainunings  beautifully  intenninglc,  and  sustain  each  other’s 
life.  The  true  place  to  live  in  is  a great  city.  If  vice  be  there,  and 
turbulence,  still  it  is  there  only  that  we  get  society,  stimulus,  libraries. 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  IN  TyELATION  TO 
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169.  I\roRi3  readily  to  apprehend  the  nature  and  use  of  the  sinritual 
faculties,  especially  those  which  belong  to  the  Intellectual  province  of 
the  soul,  we  may  here  briefly  consider  the  fine  coiTcspondenec  which 
they  hold  with  physical  Hunger  and  Thirst,  and  the  means  by  Avhich 
the  latter  arc  satisfied  and  allayed.  The  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  body 
represent  our  s])iritiml  desires  and  longings;  the  eating  and  drinking 
which  ajipcase  them  are  counterparts,  respectively,  of  the  solacing  of 
Ihc  aflections  with  what  they  love,  and  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
by  the  understanding.  ]\rntatis  mutandis,  all  the  governing  princiides, 
Acquirements,  and  activities  of  the  soul  and  the  body  with  regard  to 
nourishment,  are  the  same.  They  similarly  famish  under  privation  of 
food,  and  improve  upon  generous  diet;  hunger,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  man  as  a phy.sical  affection,  has  scarcely  done  less  as  a 
spiritual  one.  Figurati^'cly,  or  in  acknowledgment  of  the  correspond- 
ence, we  speak  of  feeding  our  hopes,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  listening 
with  avidity,  imbibing  information.  When  we  acquire  that  infonnation, 
we  ‘digest’  it, — wo  ‘read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  diyest.'  How 
beautiful  arc  the  allusions  of  the  poets ! — 

My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge  ! — Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

Urged  by  a restless  longing,  the  Jnmger  and  thirst  of  the  spirit. 

Evangeline. 

In  Ion,  the  pestilence-stricken,  dying  mother  (fearing  to  communicate 
the  infection),  forbears  to  give  a last  embrace  to  her  little  child, — 
Stifling  the  mighty  hunger  of  the  heart. 

Wliat  pathos,  again,  in  the  unhappy  Lady  Constance, — 

0 Lord,  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  ! 

My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  .' 

Jly  widow’s  comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  care  ! 
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The  ‘Imngcr  of  the  heart’  is  not  merely  the  longing  for  that  which  is 
beloved,  but  far  away,  or  denied  to  it ; it  is  that  bearrtiful  fervency  of 
the  affections  which  makes  them  yearn  for  something  to  call  their  own, 
something  that  shall  be  the  secret  joy  and  solace  of  their  life.  Of  its 
very  nature,  the  heart  must  and  icill  have  something  to  love  and  be 
kind  to  : it  cannot  live  without ; it  never  was  intended  to  : w'hence,  if 
2)recluded  from  that  which  it  knows  of  and  longs  for,  but  cannot  secure, 
it  Avill  half-unconsciously  pet  even  a dog  or  a bird.  In  Scripture,  the 
native  land  and  home  of  all  true  poetical  expression,  ‘eating’  denotes 
the  reception  in  our  souls  of  the  love  of  God  ; ‘ drinking  ’ the  reception 
of  his  wisdom ; these  being  the  Divine  elements  by  which  our  spiritual 
nature  is  iirvigorated  and  sustained,  and  the  gift  of  which  was  re^rre- 
scntativcly  exjrressed  in  the  miracles  of  feeding  the  hungry.  It  is 
because  all  tbinsrs  come  of  the  Divine  Love  and  A¥isdom,  and  because 
physical  things  universally  are  images  of  sjriritual  oires,  that  the  bodies 
of  all  living  creatirres  require  both  food  and  drink,  and  are  constructed 
of  solids  and  liquids,  and  that  no  vital  ’ function  ever  does  or  can  take 
place  except  through  their  combined  instrumentality.  Agreeably,  thirst 
is  used  in  the  ins2)ired  volume  to  express  desire  for  truth ; hunger  to 
express  asjjiration  after  love.  ‘ Ho  ! every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye 
to  the  waters,  come  and  eat,*  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without 
money  and  withorrt  price  ! ’ Of  this  present  life  it  is  said,  ‘ Blessed 
are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness;  and  in  Ihe 
Apocalypse,  of  the  multitudes  of  heaven,  that  ‘ they  never  more  hunger 
nor  thirst,’  which  means  that  in  the  Better  Land  is  p)lenitude  of  wisdom 
and  delight.  Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  is  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Word  of 
( iod,  because  it  is  the  rejjresentative  of  heavenly  good,  or  Divmc  love,  and 
because  there  is  not  a single  condition  of  life  in  which  we  can  disj)ense 
with  that  good,  although  we  may  not  receive  it  consciously.  A man 
who  will  not  eat  must  needs  die  in  a little  time.  Correspondingly,  the 
spiritual  life  soon  becomes  extinct,  or  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb,  if  the 
means  which  can  alone  support  it  be  not  used.  Hence  we  are  instructed 
to  pray  without  ceasing,  ‘ Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.’  Ashur, 
says  the  lu'omise,  which  all  may  realise,  ‘ shall  always  have  bread.’ 
Elsewhere  Jehovah  is  described  as  pouring  out  his  spirit  on  the  earth, 
and  saying — ‘ I will  give  water  to  those  which  are  athirst.’  Water  is 
the  emblem  of  tnith,  as  bread  is  of  good.  ‘ AVliosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst.’  Perceiving  the  cor- 

* ‘Eat,’  ns  applied  to  drinking,  is  similarly  used  by  Homer, — ‘eat  the  fat 
sheep  and  excellent  sweet  wine.’ — (11.  xii.  319.) 
o 
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resj)ondence,  in  the  inmost  of  our  minds,  we  speak  of  truth,  even 
‘ colloquially,  as  flowing  from  a fountain,  also  as  a sea,  and  an  ocean. 
‘ I seem  to  myself,’  said  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ‘ to  have  been  picking  up  a 
fcAV  shells  upon  the  beach,  while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undis- 
covered before  me.’ 

170.  Eeligious  or  theological  truths  universally  represent  themselves 
in  secular  things:  as  the  rehgious  life  needs  the  dinne  ‘flesh  and 
blood,’  which  ‘ except  ye  cat,  ye  can  have  no  life  in  you,’  so  does  the  life 
of  temporal  intelligence  and  emotion  need  its  own  appropriate  aliments, 
‘the  food  for  the  mind’  so  often  talked  of,  and  which  true  Benevolence 
always  remembers  to  pronde,  by  establishing  the  means  of  Education. 
’I’o  urge  this  latter  principle  would  bo  no  more  than  to  dilate  upon  one 
of  the  oldest  texts  of  common-seiise;  but  it  is  »ot  superfluous  to  observe 
that  were  the  simple  rules  of  common-sense  which  those  who  have  it  arc 
so  zealous  in  enforcing  upon  the  bodj',  as  zealously  enforced  upon  man’s 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  they  would  prove  the  best  practical 
jihilosophy.  Tliat  ‘food  for  the  mind,’  moreover,  must  be  nutritive  and 
wliolesomc.  ‘The  stalwart  and  florid  components  of  a masculine  life- 
hood  demand  the  niatci'ials  of  vitalisation,  not  those  ■which  conserve 
H(]ualor.  Tlie  intellect,  as  well  as  tbc  body,  demands  strong,  regular, 
solid  aliment.  Jf  the  human  mind,’  continues  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  of  modern  times,  ‘grow  dwarfish  and  enfeebled,  it  is,  ordinarily, 
because  left  to  deal  with  common-])lacc  facts,  and  never  summoned  to 
the  effort  of  taking  the  span  and  altitude  of  l)road  and  lofty  disclosures. 
'J’he  understanding  Avill  gradually  bring  itself  doAvn  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  matters  Avith  Avhich  alone  it  is  familiarised,  till,  having  long  been 
accustomed  to  contract  its  poAvers,  it  shall  lose,  AA'cllnigb,  tlie  ability  to 
exjiand  them.’  Mental  culture  is  thus,  essentially,  mental  nourishment. 
We  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  ‘sfrcurjlh  of  mind,’  ^vigour  of  mind,’  ‘intel- 
lectual power ^ or  by  AvhatcA'cr  other  name  tlie  manly  energy  of  the  soul 
may  be  designated,  unless  aa'c  furnish  it  Avith  food  sucb  as  it  can  turn 
into  SAA'ift,  red  blood.  Neither  can  avc  expect  to  see  these  things  if  by 
training  aa'c  do  not  teach  the  soul  hoxc  to  he  Imnrjmj,  Avhich  is  to  be  done 
by  demanding  of  it  comstant,  tasking  exercise.  The  laAvs  of  the  body 
correspond  with  those  of  the  mind.  Exercise  and  excitement  strengthen 
and  energise, — though  both  may  be  earned  to  an  extreme,  and  then  lie 
hurtful  by  exhausting ; — indolence  and  habits  of  insensitiA'cncss  contract, 
and  debilitate,  and  at  length  kill.  As  a man  may  ahvays  judge  of  his 
physical  state  of  health  by  the  quality  of  appetite  with  which  he  sits 
doAvn  to  his  meals,  so  may  he  ol  his  spiritual  health  by  the  inteiest  he 
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feels  in  wisdom.  IVIeii  who  realise  and  tlioronglily  enjoy  their  animal 
life,  do  so  by  virtue  of  their  good  Appetite,  and  by  the  legitimate  satis- 
faction of  it; — they  who  live  the  higher  life  of  the  intellect,  do  so  by 
virtue  of  their  Curiosity,  which  is  the  appetite  of  the  understanding. 
Iso  man  is  truly  happy  wlio  has  not  a large  curiosity  as  to  the  beauties 
and  riches  of  the  world  in  which  we  dwell;  tempered,  nevertheless, 
with  prudence  as  to  the  time,  and  method,  and  extent  of  his  gratifica- 
tions. Of  all  the  evils  man  is  subject  to,  assuredly  not  the  least  is 
?HCuriousuess ; perhaps  it  should  be  classed  among  the  greatest.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  evil  more  abounding.  How  many  listen  to  philosophy, 
if  they  can  be  said  to  listen  at  all,  only  with  polite  aversion,  as  though 
the  speaker  were  discoursing  in  an  unknown  tongue ; how  many  are  the 
minds  whose  appetite  is  altogether  vitiated  and  depraved,  Avhich  is 
tantamount  to  being  lost,  turning  away  from  all  really  substantial  food 
as  if  it  were  so  much  poison.  It  needs  not  that  a man  ho  uneducated  to 
be  incurious.  It  is  not  so  much  of  Education  commonly  s'o  called,  that 
curiosity  comes ; but  of  cpiickening  the  mind  with  life  to  educate  itself. 
The  customary  endeavour  to  instil  a large  amount  of  mere  dry,  un- 
vitalising laiowledge,  tends  to  repress  cm-iosity  rather  than  to  excite  it. 
Grammars  and  lexicons,  whether  of  language  or  of  any  other  fonn  of 
knowledge,  seiwe  oftener  to  Idll  than  to  make  alive.  Lessons,  as  such, 
or  in  the  sense  of  parrot-knowledge,  are  only  ‘ mind-slaughter.’  If  it 
be  desii'ed  to  promote  a good  appetite,  wdiether  of  mind  or  body,  it  is 
not  to  be  done  by  confinement  and  gorging,  which  Soon  destroy  it 
utterly  ; the  body  must  be  taken  into  the  playgrounds  of  nature,  and  the 
mind  be  insjjircd  through  the  imagination,  upon  which  curiosity  itself 
depends.  A child’s  imagination  can  hardly  be  too  much  encouraged, 
provided  always  that  it  be  guided  to  some  resting-place,  where  it  can 
repose  awhile,  and  in  due  time  be  led  onwards  agaui,  but  always  with  an 
interval.  To  excite  a cliild’s  imagination,  sets  all  its  best  feelings  in 
motion ; mere  facts  arc  as  useless  to  it  as  they  arc  dreary ; they  lie 
on  its  little  heart  lilce  rotten  leaves.*  Education,  in  the  popular 
acceptation  of  the  word,  might  often  be  advantageously  dispensed  wdth 
if  Inspiration  could  be  communicated  in  place  of  it.  To  that  genial 
stimulus  of  the  best  energies  of  the  soul  into  work  on  their  own  behalf, 
which  it  is  the  mark  and  proud  office  of  a gi-eat  nature  unconsciously  to 
communicate, — that  stimulus  of  which  all  who  have  stood  in  the  pre- 

* See  the  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Harriet  Martiiicaii’s  Homo 
lulucation,  chapter  xxii. ; also  the  article  ‘Civilisation’  in  Blackwood  for  Janiuirv, 
1855,  p.  26  and  onwards. 
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seiice  of  such  natures,  have  been  raptiirously  sensible,  and  which  they 
look  back  upon  as  the  Aurora  of  their  sj^iritual  day, — to  that  alone 
should  the  sacred  name  of  Education  bo  applied.  It  was  his  power  of 
inspiring  that  gave  such  wonderful  success  to  the  late  truly  eminent 
Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover.  Many  a man  of  celebrity  has  been  heard 
to  say, — ‘ I first  learned  to  thuik  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Stuart ; 
he  first  taught  me  how  to  use  my  mind ; his  first  words  wore  an  epoch 
in  my  history.’  Stuart  proved  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man  has 
ever  done,  that  the  excellence  of  a teacher  does  not  consist  in  lodging 
liis  own  ideas  safely  in  the  remembrance  of  his  pupils,  but  in  arousing 
their  individual  powers  to  independent  action,  in  giving  them  vitality, 
hope,  fervour,  courage;  in  dispelling  their  drowsiness,  and  spurring  them 
onward  to  self-improvement.*  It  is  to  such  men  and  their  influence 
that  Plato  alludes  so  eloquently: — ‘ Insiiired  by  the  Muses,  they  com- 
municate the  sacred  fire  to  others,  who  again  2‘>ass  it  on  to  other  minds, 
and  so  form  whole  eirclcs  of  divine  enthusiasts.’  Longinus  also,  in  that 
beautiful  passage  where  he  speaks  of  those  who,  though  of  themselves 
they  little  feel  the  power  of  Phoebus,  ‘ swell  with  the  inspiring  force  of 
those  great  and  exalted  s])irits.’'l'  The  notion  that  we  must  be  taught 
cverytliing  is  false  and  dc.stnictive.  It  is  better  to  be  taught  A'ery  little, 
provided  that  a noble  curiosity  1.)C  excited,  and  then  the  object  of  educa- 
titm  is  virtually  accomplished.  'I’lic  most  extended  course  of  teaching, 
conducted  by  the  best-informed  masters,  often  fails  to  take  the  anticipated 
otfect;  it  is  by  that  which  we  acquire  for  ourselves  that  Ave  arc  really 
elevated,  and  it  is  that  alone  which  lifts  us  aboA^e  other  men;  those 
Avhom  the  AA-orld  calls  ‘ great  men’  oAve  their  nobility  mainly  to  self-culture. 
(Jrcat  minds,  moreover,  it  Avill  almost  always  be  found,  are  such  as 
have  had  this  invaluable  sentiment  of  curiosity  early  awakened  and 
judiciously  fostered.  Tlic  avoAved  principle  of  education  Avith  the 
mother  and  first  intellectual  guide  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Avas  to 
‘ excite  his  curiosity.’  With  curiosity  for  its  dominant  force,  the 
mind  becomes  open  and  prepared  for  eA^erything;  and  although 
on  many  points  it  may  long  remain  uninfoi-med,  it  is  capable,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  of  receiving  infonnation.  It  is  the  inqiAiring  boy 
Avho  usually  becomes  the  philospphic  man,  and  Avho  is  most  likely 
to  ‘ ripen  into  the  priest,’ — the  highest  and  rarest  development  of 
human  nature. 

* See  the  memoir  of  this  eminent  man  in  Kitto’s  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
for  January,  1853,  to  Avhich  Ave  are  indebted  for  the  aboA'c. 

t Compare  Coningshy,  Book  3rd,  chapter  2nd. 
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llHiat  tlio  Roy  cuhnires, 

The  Youth  endeavours,  and  the  Man  acquires. 

The  incurious  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  tlius  receptive,  and  from 
his  very  incuriousness  never  becomes  great. 

171.  Appetite,  after  all,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  Acquisition.  It  is 
not  much  reading  that  builds  up  ■wisdom  and  life ; a man  may  injure 
himself  and  cancel  his  true  life  by  careless  or  ill-timed  reading,  as  readily 
as  he  may  hurt  his  body  by  unseasonable  eating  and  unwholesome  foods. 
It  is  through  not  properly  discriminating  between  these  two  courses  and 
their  results,  that  with  many  persons  there  is  a kind  of  suspicion  and 
distnist  of  the  value  of  learning.  But  no  culture,  whether  of  body  or 
soul,  is  injurious,  save  that  which  has  no  regard  to  time,  and  means,  and 
measure.  ‘ Desultory  reading  is  indeed  very  mischievous,  by  fostering 
habits  of  loose,  discontinuous  thought,  and  by  relaxing  the  power  of 
attention,  which  of  all  our  faculties  needs  most  care,  and  is  most 
improved  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a well-regulated  course  of  study 
null  no  more  weaken  the  mind  than  hard  exercise  will  weaken  the  body ; 
nor  will  a strong  understanding  be  weighed  down  by  its  knowledge,  any 
more  than  an  oak  is  by  its  leaves,  or  than  Samson  was  by  his  locks.  He 
whose  sinews  are  drained  by  his  hair,  must  already  be  a weakling.’* 
What  we  have  to  do,  in  order  to  be  healthy  and  strong,  is  not  merely  to 
eat,  but  to  assimilate  what  we  eat.  To  read  merely  for  reading’s  sake  is 
almost  as  unprofitable  as  not  reading  at  all.  Setting  out  in  the  first 
place  ■with  a clear  idea  of  what  we  wish  to  leam,  which  is  eminently 
important,  we  must  aftenvards,  if  we  would  realise  what  we  have  read, 
reperuse  it  in  thought.  This  only  makes  it  tmly  our  o^wn.  Better  still 
is  it  to  write  down  the  central  ideas,  or  modestly  communicate  them  in 
conversation.  ‘ All  knowledge,’  says  Whipple,  ‘ however  imposing  in 
appearance,  is  but  superficial  knowledge,  if  it  be  merely  the  mind’s 
furniture,  and  not  the  mind’s  nutriment.  It  must  be  transmuted  into 
mind,  as  food  into  blood,  in  order  to  become  wisdom  and  power.  Many 
of  the  generals  opposed  to  Napoleon  understood  mihtary  science  as  well 
as  he  did,  but  he  beat  them  on  eveiy  occasion  where  ■victory  depended 
on  a wise  movement  made  at  a moment’s  thought,  because  science  had 
been  transfused  into  his  mind,  while  to  theirs  it  was  only  attached'^  It 
does  not  follow,  because  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  possess  things,  that 
we  veritably  possess  them.  Though  a man  may  have  collected  a thousand 

* Guesses  at  Truth.  Vol.  1,  p.  212. 

t ‘ On  Intellectual  Health  and  Disease,’  in  a clever  set  of  Essays  on  Literature 
and  Life.  (American.) 
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facts  ill  the  ologies  and  tlie  graphics,  he  may  yet  not  possess  one  of  them 
in  reality ; — though  he  cover  himself  with  feathers,  it  needs  something 
else  that  he  may  fly ; it  is  of  no  use  merely  to  see  what  is  true,  unless 
by  assimilating  it,  we  prove  its  efficacy,  and  feel  it  exerting  iiiion  us 
some  salutary  effect.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  so  much  the  reading  of 
books,  and'  the  manual  j^art  of  science,  and  the  promenade  part  of  visits 
to  the  fields  and  the  seaside,  from  which  we  are  to  expect  spiritual 
aliment : we  are  nourished  only  as  these  things  are  incorporated  into 
our  inmost  thought,  hlany,  especially  young  persons,  make  it  a matter 
of  pride  that  they  arc  ‘great  readers.’  They  literally  devour  books;  yet 
what  good  (Iocs  it  do  them  ? Life,  real,  enjoyable  life,  is  immensely 
dependent  on  intelleetual  and  reading  habits,  but  it  never  comes  of  mere 
gormandising.  ‘ AVc  road  to  live,  not  live  to  read.’  Mere  consumers 
of  books  not  only  derive  no  true  nonrishincnt  from  what  they  read,  but 
arc  total  strangers  to  the  higher  pleasures  of  literary  taste.  Like  the 
lower  animals,  they  y’eerf  only,  they  do  not  eat.  To  oat,  in  the  true  idea 
of  the  act,  rc(pures  a far  more  scientific  use  of  the  mouth  than  is  the 
case  with  more  feeding,  hipicurism  is  no  more  invention  of  low  sen- 
snality;  they  who  practise  it  do  but  carry  to  an  unworthy  extreme  one 
of  the  most  excellent  and  characteristic  powfirs  of  luiinan  nature.  No 
man  is  wise  who  is  not  an  epicure  within  the  legitimate  limits ; none 
are  more  foolish  and  unkind  to  themselves  than  those  who  regard  only 
quantity  and  speed.  8o  with  the  mental  palate.  If  we  bo  not  deliberate 
epicures  in  our  reading,  half  our  advantages  and  imivileges  are  thrown 
away,  and  we  are  only  like  quadrupeds  unintelligently  munching  grass. 
Not  that  we  ought  to  jiick  out  Apician  morsels.  We  are  not  to  read 
books  merely  with  a view  to  passages  whicli  have  reference  to  ourselves, 
or  for  the  sake  of  the  splendid  ones,  or  of  such  as  may  support 
favourite  theories.  This  is  to  refuse  the  greater  part  of  their  worth, 
often  not  to  discover  it  at  all,  and  is  the  secret  of  many  books  being 
tlu'own  aside  as  dull  and  tiresome.  Often  when  a man  says  he  ‘ sees 
nothing’  in  a given  book,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  shnifly  that  he  does 
not  see  himself  in  it,  which,  as  a clever  writer  remarks,  ‘ if  it  be  not  a 
comedy  or  a satire,  is  likely  enough.’  No  book  shoiild  ever  be  read 
except  with  two  distinct  aims, — first,  our  own  improvement ; second, 
the  just  apprehension  of  the  aiithor,  whom  we  have  never  properly  read, 
and  therefore  not  benefited  by,  till  we  have  seen  his  subject  as  he 
saw  it,  whether  right  or  wrong.  To  this  end  we  must  jiossess  ourselves 
of  all  the  spirit  that  lies  beneath  the  words,  mastering  that  internal 
character,  sense,  and  design  of  the  worlc,  to  which  our  regard  from  the 
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first  moment  should  be  directed.  Hence,  too,  the  value  a.s  well  as 
pleasantness  of  two  persons  reading  together.  Each  perceives  different 
beauties,  and  in  each  is  awakened  a train  of  differently-associated  ideas, 
throvung  light  from  opposite  sides  upon  the  arguments  and  illustrations, 
so  that  the  author  is  more  thoroughly  understood,  and  as  a consequence 
more  truly  enjoyed.  Especially  should  husband  and  ■wife  associate  in 
their  i-eading,  he  profiting  by  her  feminineT or  aftectional  insight,  she  by 
his  logical  intelligence. 

172.  Many  read  less  than  they  would,  perhaps,  from  the  seeming 
difficulty  in  the  selection  of  books.  How  are  we  to  judge,  they  say, 
Avhat  books  mil,  and  what  'will  not  repay  perusal  7 To  tell  a good  book 
is  not  really  perplexing,  any  more  than  to  distinguish  a Avholesome  food. 
A good  book,  like  a great  nature,  opens  out  a fine  foreground,  wherever 
we  may  open  it,  and  like  the  breath  of  a summer’s  morning,  invites  us 
onward.  It  may  bo  known  by  the  number  of  fragmentary,  aphoristic 
sayings  which  may  be  gleaned  from  it,  full  of  grace  and  pleasing  truth, 
as  flowers  on  that  summer  morning’s  walk.  Bacon  and  Shakspere  have 
multitudes  of  such  sayings.  The  Bible  has  more  than  all  other  books 
together.  Books  that  soon  peiish,  die  because  void  of  them.  They 
make  the  difference  between  books  of  ideas,  and  books  of  mere  ivords. 
The  value,  of  a book  consists  not  in  what  it  will  do  for  our  amusement, 
but  in  what  it  will  communicate.  "WEether  dealing  with  fancy  or  with 
fact,  all  books  in  their  kind  are  dictionaries,  and  those  are  the  best 
which  yield  most  material  for  reflection.  It  is  not  fine  writing,  as 
many  suppose,  that  makes  fine  books.  Books  are  fine  only  in  so  far  as 
they  flow  from  sound  and  abundant  knowledge,  a picturesque  and  mi- 
obtnisive  presentation  of  wliich  is  then-  infallible  characteristic.  It  is 
given,  moreover,  compactlj.  When  an  author  of  any  pretensions  is 
found  abridging  everything,  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he 
perceives  everything.  Diffusiveness  is  always  a sign  either  of  poverty 
or  pride-;  notliing  of  his,  the  vain  man  thiifljs,  can  ever  be  too  much. 
Good  books,  again,  may  be  knomr  by  their  rarely  containing  anything 
unintelligible  to  earnest  reading,  whatever  hardness  may  appear  upon 
the  surface.  We  should  always  be  glad  to  find  a book  invite  us  further 
and  deeper  than  we  have  previously  gone ; for  if  it  do  not,  it  will  only 
leave  us  where  Ave  Avere.  Tliose  Avriters  who  never  go  further  into  a 
suliject  than  avc  can  readily  accompany  them,  or  than  is  compatible  Avith 
making  Avliat  they  say  indi.sputably  clear  to  man,  Avoman,  and  child,  may 
gratify  us,  indeed; — by  aAA'akening  and  enlivening  our  recollections, 
they  may  even  benefit  ns but  they  do  nothing  whatever  to  increase 
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the  vigour  of  our  iutellect,  for  how  cau  wo  gather  strength  except  Ity 
exercise  ? They  may,  by  virtue  of  popularity  of  theme,  be  the  lights 
of  their  oion  age;  but  they  certainly  Avill  not  be  the  lights  oi sucxeedinri 
ages ; nor  though  they  may  please  for  the  hour,  cau  we  permanently 
entertain  a high  opinion  of  them,  any  more  than  we  esteem  a ri\-er 
deep  when  we  find  that  we  can  readily  see  the  bottom.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  he  dismayed  by  wliat  seems 
hard ; remembering  that  the  author  has  only  half  the  work  to  do,  and 
that  the  reader  has  a duty  on  his  own  side ; and  that  to  apply  ourselves 
closely,  is  the  way  to  get  the  mental  strength  wo  find  ourselves 
deficient  in.  The  best  writer,  it  has  been  said,  is  he  who  merely 
states  his  premises,  and  leaves  his  readers  to  work  out  the  conclusions 
for  themselves.  Still  may  we  be  sure  that  men  who  are  really  competent 
to  teach,  always  so  teach  that  attention  may  understand.  The  truly 
instructive  mind,  Avhen  it  plays  forth  the  beautiful  abundance  of  its 
wisdom,  always  condescends  to  be  intclligihlc.  The  lessons  of  true 
intelligence  are  like  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun;  the  light  and  magni- 
tude are  revealed,  but  the  splendour  is  reserved,  pleasing  the  more,  by 
dazzling  less.  No  author  can  be  expected  to  do  all.  ‘ Learn  to  observe’ 
is  as  needful  a maxim  in  reading  as  in  natural  history.  It  was  remarked 
by  the  celebrated  Haller,  that  wliile  yawning  we  are  deaf;  the  same 
act  of  drowsiness  that  stretches  open  our  mouths,  shuts  up  our  ears. 
It  is  much  the  same  in  the  exercises  of  the  understanding ; a lazy 
half- attention  is  in  effect  a mental  yawn.  ‘Wlierc  a subject  that 
demands  thought,  has  been  thoughtfully  treated,  we  must  be  willing  to 
make  similar  efforts  on  our  own  part,  and  think  with  the  author,  or  in 
vain  will  the  author  have  thought  for  us.’  Another  excellent  test  of  a 
good  book  is,  that  the  opinions  of  its  author  do  not  range  with  those  of 
any  recognised  imrly.  It  will  not  readily  fall  in  with  any  particular 
creed  in  theology  or  school  in  philosophy ; librarians  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it ; and  sectarians  become  angry  and  abusive.  Freedom 
from  sectarian  bias  by  no  means  implies  freedom  from  religion.  So  far 
from  this,  every  great  and  good  book,  whatever  may  be  its  subject,  dis- 
closes from  beginning  to  end  a devout  and  intelligent  submission  to 
revealed  truth.  Books  that  give  no  reeognition  to  religion,  are  stones 
rather  than  bread.  Here  we  see  our  way  towards  learning  what  to 
avoids — a difficulty  almost  as  great  as  that  of  choiee.  One  golden  rule 
will  almost  include  the  whole,  namely.  Avoid  all  that  elass  of  literature 
which  has  a knoiving  tone.  ‘ Every  truly  good  book,  or  piece  of  boolc, 
is  ffill  of  admiration  and  awe ; it  may  contain  firm  assertions  or  stern 
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satire,  but  It  never  sneers  coldly,  nor  asserts  lianglitily,  and  it  always 
leads  you  to  reverence  and  love  something  with  your  whole  heart. 
■\Miat  constitutes  an  ‘improper’  hook,  depends  chiefly  on  the  intelli- 
gence and  purity  of  the  reader.  To  charge  unfitness  upon  a book, 
unless  it  be  in  palpable  antagonism  with  Scripture  and  good  manners, 
is  often  only  to  shew  that  the  plane  of  thought  is  low  and  contracted. 
Detractors  and  small  critics  would  do  well  to  remember  that  many  kinds 
of  errors  are  only  possible  to  great  souls,  and  that  the  veij^  ciicum- 
stances  uhich  in  their, weak  vision  render  a work  ‘unfit,’  may  certify 
royal  nature  and  descent.  The  assistance  in  choice  of  books  furnished 
by  Critics  and  Reviewers  is  not  always  trustworthy.  They  may  have 
intellect  enough  to  criticise,  but  the  preeminent  quality  needed  to  their 
vocation  is  Christian  love  to  the  neighbour.  The  primary  office  of  a 
critic  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  think,  to  detect  imperfections.  That  is  a 
very  shallow  mind  which  seeks  to  distinguish  itself  by  facility  in  finding 
ciTors.  ‘ The  first  duty  of  the  critic  is  to  create  happiness  where  it 
may  be  done  faithfully,  and  to  shrink  from  giving  pain  where  it  can 
honestly  be  avoided.’  Steadfastly  to  adhere  to  this,  the  highest  princi- 
ple of  criticism,  requires,  however,  too  noble  a nature  to  be  met  with 
frequently.  ‘ A true  critic,’  says  Addison,  ‘ ought  to  dwell  upon  excel- 
lencies rather  than  defects ; to  discover  the  concealed  beauties  of  a 
writer ; and  communicate  to  the  world  such  things  as  are  worih  its 
observation.’  The  rule  applies  universally.  Rightly  to  comprehend 
and  estimate  things,  whether  in  Art,  literature  or  nature,  we  must  train 
ourselves  to  admiration  ^of  Excellence.  The  contrary  course  serves  only 
to  blind  and  darken.  He  who  does  not  strive  to  rise  above  nature,  will 
sink  below  it.  Finally,  let  our  favourite  subject  of  study  be  what  it 
may,  we  should  above  all  things  take  care  not  to  restrict  our  reading 
too  much  to  particular  themes  or  particular  authors.  ‘ Preserve  pro- 
portion in  your  reading,’  says  Dr.  Arnold.  ‘ Keep  your  view  of  men 
and  things  extensive,  and  depend  upon  it,  a mixed  knowledge  is  not  a 
superficial  one.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the  views  it  supplies  are  true  ; 
whereas  he  who  reads  in  one  class  of  writers  only,  contracts  views  which 
are  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and  which  are  not  only  narrow,  but 
false.’ 

173.  Solicitude  for  food,  or  hunger,  and  the  appeasing  of  it  legiti- 
mately and  discreetly,  are  thus  the  inseparable  signs  and  attestations  of 
health  and  vigour  in  the  life  of  the  sphit  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  body. 
Where  there  is  no  desire  for  food  there  is  no  true  enjoyment;  and  he  is 
the  happiest  man  wlio  feels  how  closely  he  relics  both  upon  physical 
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food  and  spiritual  food,  A constant  question  in  our  self-exaniination 
should  be,  "Wliat  is  the  chspositiou  of  oiir  minds,  including  both  the 
intellectual  and  the  affectional  faculties,  towards  nature,  and  towards 
literatiu’e,  and  preeminently,  towai'ds  the  Word  of  God; — in  a word, 
what  is  our  appetite  for  the  ‘ feast  of  reason?  ’ No  man  can  ever  say  to 
himself  ‘ enough.’  As  the  meals  we  made  m our  youth  avail  nothing 
to  the  renewal  of  our  bodies  of  to-day,  so,  if  we  would  live  spu'itually, 
we  must  perpetually  feed  the  soul.  Irrespectively  of  new  truths,  how 
much  of  what  Ave  acqiiired  in  years  gone  by,  imperceptibly  slides  aAvay, 
and  needs  to  bo  reclaimed ! ‘ The  ideas,  like  the  chihken  of  our 

youth,’  as  Loeke  beautifully  observes,  ‘ often  die  before  us,  and  our 
minds  not  seldom  represent  those  tombs  to  Avhich  avo  are  approaching, 
where,  tliough  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  the  inscriptions  are  effaced, 
and  the  imagery  mouldered  away.  Tlic  pictures  in  our  minds  are 
druAvn  in  fading  colours,  and  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and 
disajjpear.’  Hence  the  importance  of  surroundmg  OAirsolves  Avith  Avhat 
is  beautiful,  ns  far  as  lies  in  our  poAver,  so  as  to  keep  those  ideas  as 
much  as  i)ossiblc  from  decay,  llazlitt  has  someAvherc  said  of  the  por- 
trait of  a l)cautiful  female,  Avith  a noble  countenance,  that  it  seems  as  if 
an  unhandsome  action  AA'ould  be  impossible  in  its  presence.  Most  men 
of  any  relinement  must  liaA’^c  felt  the  truth  and  force  of  this  sentiment ; — 
it  helps  us  to  under.stand  the  importance  of  having  beautiful  pictures, 
statues,  models,  and  other  Avorks  of  Art,  round  about  us  in  oiu‘  daily 
sitting  rooms,  so  that  correspondent  ideas  may  be  continually  excited, 
ideas  of  opposite  nature  rejmlsed,  and  old  thoughts  kc]At  alive.  As 
famishing  men  feed  upon  Avhat  is  nearest,  so  does  the  hungry  soul  upon 
Avhat  is  close  at  hand ; thus  possibly  upon  evil  things,  if  avc  omit  to 
encircle  it  Avith  good.  Hence  too  avc  may  see  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing our  books  Avithin  sight,  instead  of  in  a book-case  upstairs. 

174.  After  the  correspondence  of  physical  feeding  Avith  intellectual 
I’eeding,  as  regards  the  general  principle,  it  is  interesting  to  note  hoAV 
close  is  that  Avhich  subsists  betAveen  the  tAVO  principal  s-pecies  of  spiritual 
food,  or  books  aird  objective  nature.  As  there  is  a ‘book  of  uiAture,’  so  in 
a good  library  are  there  ‘waving  woods  and  pastures  ever  iicat.’  Books, 
regai’ded  in  their  highest  and  truest  light,  are  as  much  a part  of  natuio 
as  gardens.  Gardens  indeed  they  arc.  We  do  not  quit  nature  Avhen 
from  Avalking  in  the  fields  we  stejA  into  our  study ; Ave  only  cntci  into 
another  presence  of  nature.  We  must  not  suppose  that  because  m 
dictionaries  Natiu-e  is  the  cbntrary  to  Art,  there  is  nature  only  where 
art  has  not  been  superadded.  As  in  winter,  though  the  forests  he  baie 
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and  the  birds  mute,  the  delights  of  the  true  lover  of  the  country  are 
still  abundant,  and  daily  renewed,  so  where  there  is  solid  affection 
for  trath  and  loveliness,  no  place  is  empty  of  natm'c,  hut  simply 
filled  after  another  manner.  The  only  difference  a soul  so  ani- 
mated is  conscious  of,  is  that  while  summer  is  more  peculiarly  the 
time  to  feel,  and  winter  to  think,  the  fields  and  the  libraiy  are  their 
happiest  arenas  respectively.  Books  teach  us  to  understand  nature ; 
Nature,  in  turn,  teaches  us  how  to  understand  books.  So  animated, 
going  into  niral  paths  is  reading.  When  Goethe’s  exemplar,  Kleist,  was 
asked  why  so  fond  of  lonely  country  walks,  ‘ I go,’  said  he,  ‘ hunting  for 
images.’  Similarly,  when  we  tread  our  ‘ dukedom  large  enough,’  we 
find  in  its  immortal  voices  that  benign,  medicinal  Tranquillity,  mthout 
which  Life  is  a thing  we  hear  of,  but  never  truly  feel.  For,  as  said 
before,  we  become  conscious  of  Life  in  the  degree  that  our  minds, 
though  at  work,  are  in  repose; — not  unemployed,  but  at  ease  and 
peaceful.  Work  and  repose  are  not  antagonistic ; they  are  each  other’s 
complement.  The  grandest  workings  of  nature  arc  precisely  those 
which  pi-esent  to  us,  along  with  movement,  the  sublimest  pictures  of 
tranquillity,  as  the  roll  of  the  sea,  the  circling  of  the  constellations 
round  the  pole.  Great  vrorkers,  or  those  who  most  largely  realise  life, 
are  always  qt  rest.  They  accomplish  so  much  because  they  have  learned 
the  secret  of  tranquillity.  Free  from  those  contentions  of  spirit  which 
most  men  allow  to  distract  them  from  the  true  ends  and  prerogatives 
of  life,  the  tranquil  find  the  time  and  the  opportunity  which  the  mass  of 
manldnd  so  loudly  complain  that  they  have  not.  Lilce  the  calm-flowing 
river,  they  reflect  every  tree  and  cloud,  while  the  brawlmg  and  troubled 
stream  shew's  not  a single  picture.  It  is  the  tranquil  who  truly  ‘ inherit 
the  earth.’ 

175.  Good  books,  like  nature,  at  once  alleviate  care,  repress  the 
insurgency  of  evil  passions,  and  encourage  and  animate  the  amiable. 

‘ When  I come  into  my  libraiy,’  said  Heinsius,  ‘ in  the  very  lap  of 
eteniity,  amidst  so  many  divine  souls,  I take  my  seat  with  so  lofty 
a spirit  and  such  sweet  content,  that  I pity  all  those  great  and  rich 
who  know  not  this  happiness.’  ‘ These  friends  of  mine,’  writes  Petrarch, 

‘ regard  the  pleasures  of  the  world  as  the  supreme  good.  They  are 
ignorant  of  my  resources.  I have  friends  whose  society  is  delightful 
to  me ; — persons  of  all  countries  and  all  ages,  distinguished  in  war, 
in  council,  and  in  letters.  Easy  to  live  with,  always  at  my  com- 
mand, they  come  at  my  call,  and  return  when  I desire  them ; they  are 
never  out  of  humour,  and  they  answer  all  my  epestions  with  readiness. 
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Some  present  before  me,  in  review,  tlie  events  of  past  ages ; others 
reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of  nature ; these  teach  me  how  to  live,  and 
those  how  to  die ; these  dispel  my  melancholy  hy  their  mii-th,  and 
amuse  me  by  their  sallies  of  nut ; and  some  there  are  wlio  prcisare  my 
soul  to  sulfer  everything,  to  desire  nothing,  and  to  become  thoroughly 
acquamted  with  itself.  As  a reward  of  such  services,  they  require 
only  a corner  of  my  little  house,  where  they  may  he  safely  sheltered  from 
the  depredations  of  their  enemies.’  But  to  enjoy  such  friends,  which 
is  to  enjoy  literature,  we  must,  as  in  order  to  love  nature  permanently, 
begin  early.  He  who  would  long  remain  a man,  must  early  begin  to  he 
one.  Whatever  affluence  of  intellect  we  may  enjoy  in  riper  life,  Ave 
owe  not  so  much  to  the  acquisitions  purely  of  manhood,  as  to  the  suc- 
cessively rencAved  and  re-invigorating  impressions  of  boyhood.  GroAving 
up  Avith  SAich  dispositions,  old  age  itself  lives  in  serene  enthusiasm,  and 
like  the  old  man  in  Chaucer,  avIio  had  nothing  hoar  about  him  hut  his 
locks,  is  adolescent  to  the  last : — 

I’liough  I bo  hoar,  I faro  as  doth  a troo 
Tliat  blo.smeth  cro  tho  fruit  y-Avoxen  lio  ; 

Tho  blosmy  tree  is  neither  drio  no  ded  ; 

I feel  me  nowliero  hoar  but  on  my  lied  ; 

Mine  harte  and  all  my  limnits  bon  as  green 
As  laurel  through  tho  year  is  for  to  seen. 

To  carry,  ns  somcAvhere  remarked  hy  Coleridge,  the  feelings  of  childhood 
into  the  poAA'crs  of  manhood,  to  combine  the  child’s  sense  of  wonder  and 
novelty  with  sights  and  exjieriences  Avhich  every  day  for  perhaps  half  a 
century  has  rendered  familiar, — and  to  Avhich  achievement  Avise  mental 
culture  alone  is  needful, — is  assuredly,  after  virtue,  the  greatest  triumph 
of  life.  We  often  hear  of  fine  hoys.  The  finest  of  all  hoys  is  the  fine 
old  hoy,  he  Avho  has  obeyed  the  poet’s  great  command,  IveejA  true  to  the 
dream  of  your  youth. 
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176.  While  the  axiom  that  ‘ Life  is  love’  verifies  itself  in  the  manner 
set  forth,  there  is  involvsd  in  it  another  and  yet  higher  truth.  Love  is 
a -word  of  many  different  senses.  Lowest  is  the  physical : the  middle 
one  is  that  wherein  it  denotes  the  ruling  desire  of  a man, — the  disposition 
of  the  Will  which  is  predominant  with  him,  and  which  may  or  may  not 
be  in  concord  with  the  intellect : highest  is  the  sense  wherein  it  denotes 
the  energy,  in  a happy  and  beautiful-direction,  of  the  entire  spuitual 
nature,  or  the  intellect  and  affections  combined,  (p.  176.)  This  last  thus 
applies  to  and  denotes  the  religious  state  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  blos- 
soming of  our  humanity,  and  of  which  Love  is  the  essential  characteristic. 
The  development  and  marriage  of  the  intellect  and  affections  is  at  once 
the  great  duty  and  the  blessedness  of  our  being,  and  thus  our  highest 
Life.  The  perfection  of  human  nature  is  when  these  two  are  conjoined 
as  man  and  wife,  in  even  and  lovely  flow.  As  a happy  marriage  is  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  state  of  existence  that  can  be  attained,  as 
regards  the  social  relations  of  mankind ; so  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
state  of  the  sold  is  when  the  affections  delight  in  what  the  intellect  says 
is  right  and  true ; and  when  the  intellect  (always  refening  itself  to  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  standard)  commends  what  the  heart  inclines  to. 
To  be  so  disposed  towards  each  other,  is  to  live  in  conjugal  amity,  which 
is  pure  and  unchangeable  Imve,  and  thus  true  and  perfect  Life.  Such 
a state  of  things  is  not  only  the  perfection  of  human  nature ; it  is  the 
only  one  proper  to  be  designated  human  nature,  and  only  where  it  is 
present  is  man  in  his  natural  state.  All  lower  conditions  are  itwnatural. 
It  is  important  to  obseiwc  this,  because  people  are  apt  to  call  the  life  of 
savages  the  natm’al  state  of  man ; a mode  of  spealdng, — unless  merely 
intended  to  signify  ignorance  of  the  arts, — utterly  inconsistent  with  all 
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reason  and  analogy.  No  one  'wonld  say  tliat  a tree  was  in  its  natural 
state  when,  through  adverse  circumstances,  it  was  stunted  and  barren. 
Nature  is  Excellence;  anything  that  is  not  excellent,  is  want  of  or 
depaidiu’e  from  natme.  Tlie  natural  state  of  the  tree  is  ndien  it  is 
apparelled  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  leaf  and  opulence  of  fruit  which  it 
is  capable  of : and  the  natural  state  of  man  is  when  the  intellect  and 
the  affections  unite  before  the  altar  of  the  law  of  God.  If  either  of 
these  great  spiritual  powers  unduly  predominate,  error  and  ludiappiness 
necessarily  ensue.  Apart  from  the  tendency  there  may  arise  towards 
moral  wrong,  if  the  heart  hold  too  great  power,  instead  of  religion 
there  is  fanaticism;  if  the  head  be  too  imperious,  there  is  rationalism. 
Regarded  as  a being  adapted  for  society,  man  is  in  a much  more  ‘natural’ 
state  when  he  is  living  civilised  in  a town,  than  when  ignorantly  vege- 
tating in  the  wilderness.  The  nearest  approach  to  genuine  natural  life 
is  in  reality  that  which  we  mistakenly  call  ‘artificial’  life. 

177.  Religion  is  (He  feeling  and  exercise  of  such  love,  and  the  primary 
purpose  of  all  tme  religious  culture  is  to  induce,  or  rather  to  rmeio  it; 
for  the  spiritual  declension  which  was  the  loss  of  Eden,  was  no  other 
than  the  estrangement  of  the  affections  from  theh-  alfianced  ijartner, 
and  until  these  become  reconciled,  the  heavenly  garden  cannot  be 
re-entered.  The  end  of  religious  culture  is  threefold ; namely,  to 
reconcile  man  to  God,  to  reconcile  him  to  nature,  to  reconcile  him  to 
himself.  The  first  named  is  the  final  and  crowning  object,  but  the  last 
named  is  the  indispensable  groundwork.  The  practical  beginning  must 
always  be  made  in  man’s  own  bosom,  and  the  sign  and  certificate  of  the 
truthfulness  and  efficacy  of  a given  system  of  religious  culture,  is  the 
degree  in  which  this  lovely  harmony  is  reestablished.  There  is  no  re- 
ligion which  can  be  referred  exclusively  to  the  heart,  and  none  which 
comes  solely  from  the  head.  There  is  none  which  is  only  Faith,  and  none 
which  is  only  Works.  However  grand  and  profound  the  perceptions  of 
the  understanding,  if  the  heart  be  indisposed  to  carry  them  out,  still 
there  is  no  religion.  Neither  is  there  any  if  the  intellect  haA’'c  nothing 
to  proffer  to  the  affections,  or  only  what  is  unworthy.  For  in  the  one 
case,  instead  of  love,  there  is  variance ; and  in  the  other,  though  there 
is  a bride,  there  is  no  husband;  or  if  the  ideas  be  selfish  and  sensual,  a 
husband  with  whom  tme  love  cannot  grow  up.  Man  cannot  be  virtuous 
in  his  heart,  if  he  do  not  Icnow  in  his  head  what  virtue  is ; we  cannot 
love  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of.  This  takes  us  to  another  great 
truth ; namely,  that  as  there  is  no  virtue  unconnected  with  God,  or 
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raiderivcd  from  him,  or  intelligible  except  by  reference  to  him,  a right 
intellectual  conception  of  God  is  the  very  foundation  of  true  religion, 
and  thence  of  all  genuine  life.  How  grateful  should  we  be  that  no 
conception  is  more  readily  accessible ! We  have  but  to  think  of  the  ( 
examples  set  by  Hun ‘in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead, 
bodily.’  Striving  to  imitate  these  examples,  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween religion  rightly  so  called,  and  mere  mental  acquiescence  in  a 
particular  scheme  of  religious  doctrine.  Eeligion  is  to  live  a doctrine, 
not  simply  to  helieve  in  one ; and  the  best  doctrine  a man  can  live,  is 
the  life  of  Christ.  He  who  most  practises  this,  is  the  most  truly 
religious.  It  does  not  follow  that  defective  knowledge  of  God,  or  a 
wrong  mtellectual  conception  of  him,  is  a man’s  destruction.  Men  are 
not  saved  or  lost  by  what  they  thinh,  but  by  what  they  do.  The  essence 
of  religion  is  a God-fearing  and  devotional  spirit,  and  no  man  is  rejected 
who  acts  faithfully  and  sincerely  up  to  that  which  he  has  been  taught 
to  believe  tnie.  He  who  can  pray,  honestly  and  silently,  and  feel  his 
prayers  answered,  is  no  stranger  to  the  heavenly  fold,  however  imperfect 
and  erroneous  may  be  his  ideas.  Tlie  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  in- 
telligent religious  man  is,  that  he  is  continually  aspiring  after  a larger 
knowledge  of  his  God : a true  Christian  is  never  satisfied  until  he 
knows  his  Maker  and  Saviour  more  accurately  than  any  object  of  his 
senses.  Unpossessed  of  religious  life,  man  only  half  lives.  No  matter 
what  intelligence,  and  learning,  and  love  of  nature  there  may  be, — no 
matter  what  health  of  body,  what  aptitude  for  pleasures  of  sense,  what 
money  and  opportunity  wherewith  to  procure  them  ; — wanting  the  true, 
high  life  of  the  soul,  existence  is  but  sapless  and  inanimate,  and  all 
things  no  more  than  what  the  poet  calls  the  suppositions  wife  of  the 
bachelor, — ■^v^^bv  ‘ira.Bay/.adaaiMa, — ‘a  cold  armful.’*  With  it,  science, 
literature,  love  of  nature,  as  we  have  seen,  make  our  experience  long 
and  beautiful ; but  there  are  hours  when  all  are  vanity,  and  wi'etched  is 
he  who  then  has  no  higher  solace  to  take  refuge  in.  Looking  on  how 
much  some  men  possess — some  in  the  material  world,  some  in  the  intel- 
lectual— we  arc  often  inclined  to  envy  them.  Could  we  look  into  their 
hearts,  and  sec  how  little  of  their  property  they  enjog,  for  want  of  this 
life,  when  the  sorrows  of  our  mortal  pilgrimage  come  thick  and  hea^w, 
we  should  be  more  disposed  to  pity  them.  All  wisdom  and  philosophy 
resolve  into  this  one  simple  principle, — that  the  happiness  of  intelli- 
gent creatures  depends  upon  the  development  of  their  moral  and  religious 
nature. 


Lycopluon.  Cassandra,  113. 
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178.  These  Wo  classes  of  the  religious,  namely,  those  Avitli  -whom 
Life  or  Love  is  uppennost,  and  those  Avith  whom  Belief,  arc  the  only 
real  sects  or  parties  of  the  religious  Avorld.  Other  differences  are  hut 
superficial  and  temporal.  Every  church  and  denomination  has  its  pro- 
portion of  them ; every  man  is  either  an  amo  or  a crcclo^  and  society 
sufi'ers  or  prospers  according  as  the  credos  or  the  anios  liold  most 
])Ower.  In  the  amos  chiefly  originate  measures  of  social  reform  and 
improvement.  From  the  credos  come  most  part  of  the  discouragements 
and  obstructions  which  they  meet  with  ; for  the  credos  think  that  their 
creed  is  the  incarnation  and  consolidation  of  all  possible  tnith,  and  that 
‘reforms’  are  only  disguised  attacks  upon  it.  Hence  they  are  prone 
also  to  condemn  all  rival  corjiorntions  of  credos,  and  to  work  diligently 
at  procuring  ])roselytes  to  their  own.  The  amos,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
they  make  religion  to  consist  in  goodness  and  love,  care  little  to  quarrel 
about  dogmas;  they  try  rather  to  iwomote  peace  and  hapihness.  They 
believe,  neverthele.ss,  and  quite  as  reverently  and  firmly  ns  the  credos 
do ; the  differenet!  is,  that  the  amos  use  their  belief  as  a means,  Avhilc 
the  credos  stand  still  in  it  as  a linality.  The  credos,  in  like  manner, 
also  love,  hut  for  the  most  jiart  their  affection  is  all  ‘given  to  heaven,’ 
wherein  they  lind  e.xcu.sc  for  loving  nobody  on  earth.  Chureh  and 
chapel  they  visit  i)uuctnally,  hut  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  they  care 
little  to  interfere  with : thc.se  belong  to  the  jirovince  of  the  amos.  Hence 
until  we  know  pretty  certainly  whether  a man  is  an  amo  or  a credo,  in 
regard  to  the  sect  he  is  identilied  with,  the  mere  name  of  his  sect 
supplies  not  the  least  clue  to  his  religious  quality.  ‘ l)i.sseuters’  arc  just 
as  likdy  to  he  amos  as  ‘High  Churchmen’  Avho  fight  duels,  live 
luxuriously  and  wantonly,  and  heap  up  treasures  not  for  heaven, 
Quite  as  likely  to  he  merely  credos  are  those  Avho  rant  and  stamp,  and 
have  spiritual  hysteilcs,  proclaiming  their  conversion,  and  its  day  and 
],our, — as  if  that  could  bo  effected  in  a moment  which  is  coextensive 
ami  concurrent  with  one's  whole  life.  From  the  mere  holding  of  a 
doctrine,  in  short,  little  can  be  predicated ; nor  are  the  names  of  the 
doctrines  themselves  truly  descriptive.  . ‘ Tell  me  a man’s  creed,  and  I 
know  where  to  look  for  him ; but  1 have  still  to  inquire  what  arc  his 
morals.  Tell  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  a man  ol  justice, 
charity,  and  love,  and  1 have  no  occasion  to  ask  whether  he  be  religious.’ 
The  credo,  as  to  his  mental  character,  is  well  described  by  Morris.  ‘ It 
is  ])ossihlc,’  he  says,  ‘ to  be  delighted  with  a doctrine,  and  yet  have  no 
ju-st  conception  of  its  practical  bearings ; to  revel  in  the  thought  ol  a 
blessing,  and  yet  not  discern  its  force  as  a moral  motive ; to  have  an 
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intense  ailmiration  of  tlie  principles  of  erpiity  and  love,  and  yet  be  a 
stranger  to  both  tlie  theory  and  the  practiee  of  them  in  the  varied 
relations  of  life  and  the  world.’  (Religion  and  Business,  p.  G.)  The 
highest  idea  of  the  religious  man  is  plainly  that  Avhich  is  sought  after 
by  the  aims.  A true  reverence  of  divine  sanctities  proves  itself  by  a 
reverence  of  human  sanctities. 

179.  Men  often  suppose  that  to  rise  into  the ' religious  life  it  is 
necessary  that  they  shall  mthdraw  from  intercourse  Avith  the  Avorld  of 
secular  things.  Not  so.  It  is  realised  better  in  society  than  in  the 
hermitage ; and  the  Avorld,  instead  of  being  closed  as  a scene  of  pleasure, 
accpiires  ncAV  interest  and  value ; it  manifests  poAver  even  to  amend  us. 

‘ Use  the  world,’  is  the  doctrine  of  purity.  To  forsake  it  is  ungrateful 
to  God  and  prejudicial  to  our  best  iuterests:  The  truly  religious  man 

cannot  see  hoAV  it  is  a proof  of  piety  to  emasculate  his  natural  instincts. 
He  knows  how  to  be  both  ‘ merry  and  Avise,’  and  that  it  is  religious  to 
be  so.  Those  who  make  destruction  of  the  common  affections  of  our 
nature  the  condition  of  rising  to  God,  confound  use  Avith  abuse,  will 
AA-ith  wilfulncss.  The  value  and  importance  of  the  sensuous  life  are 
such  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-rate.  The  evil  consists  in  staijing 
in  it, — or  rather  in  neglectmg  to  engrafi  upon  it  a higher  life.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  spirit  of  religion  hostile  to  cheerful  enjoyment  of  the 
world.  Dissipation  and  unlaAvful  pleasures  unquestionably  it  prohibits, 
and  also  that  unlaAvful  degree  of  attachment  to  pleasures,  in  themselves 
pure  and  innocent,  which  Avithdraws  the  attention  from  the  fulfilment  of 
duty.  But  it  never  seeks  to  forbid  pleasure,  or  to  demand  the  renun- 
ciation of  anything  that  it  is  of  real  advantage  to  us  to  possess,  however 
intensely  secular.  Pleasure,  in  every  form,  is  good  in  itself.  It  is 
the  sweet  allurement  AA'ith  Avhich  God,  the  All-vrise  and  the  All-good, 
surrounds  useful  tilings  and  needful  acts,  m order  that  we  may  seek  and 
perfoim  them.  It  is  not  pleasui-e  which  con-upts  men,  but  men  who 
corrupt  pleasure : rightly  regarded,  it  leads  men  not  aioay  from  God 
and  religion,  but  toivards  them ; resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  sun 
and  stars,  Avhich  never  tempted  and  diverted  men  to  the  idolatry  Ave 
may  read  of,  but  began  to  be  worshipped  only  when  they  Avere  idolaters 
already.  In  becoming  religious,  in  fact,  so  far  from  losing  anything,  Ave 
gain,  and  often  Avhere  least  expected.  Nature,  art,  science,  poetry, 
music,  shape  a very  different  experience  to  the  religious  and  to  the  non- 
religious. No  man  can  perceive  their  more  excellent  beauties  unless  he 
give  his  heart  to  Avhat  is  beautiful  morally.  As  light  and  heat  come 
together  in  the  simbeam,  so,  as  a laAV,  do  elevated  intellectual  perceptions 
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connect  tliemselves  with  yii-tne  of  desire  and  deed.  Ubi  eharitas,  ihi 
charitas.  ‘ Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,’  is  a 
promise  applying  to  this  world  no  less  than  to  the  next;  for  to  ‘ see’ 
God,  is  to  be  sensible  of  His  immediate  presence,  and  this  depends  on 
no  outward  change,  no  shifting  in  time  and  place,  but  on  adaptation  of 
one’s  heart.  So  ivith  the  glorious  promise  of  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth.  'Whatever  kind  of  cosmological  fulfilment  it  may  bo  in-, 
tended  to  have,  and  whatever  deep,  spiritual  meanings  it  may  enclose, 
it  is  a promi.se  realised  by  every  man  who  looks  forth  upon  the 
universe  with  the  eyes  and  heart  of  religion.  'Wlien  in  the  G5th  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  our  .Lord  says  in  reference  to  his  advent  to  those  who  seek 
liim — ‘ I create  new  heavens  and  a new  earth,’  he  means,  as  the  event 
proves,  not  lliat  he  literally  reconstructs  the  world  and  sky,  but  that 
by  filling  the  soul  with  his  divine  love,  it  sees  everything  after  a more 
admirable  manner.  If,  therefore,  a man  would  read  creation  in  its  ful- 
ness,— if  he  would  thoroughly  appreciate  what  nature  and  art  have  to 
offer,  his  best  preparation  is  observance  of  the  jirccepts  of  faith  to  God, 
and  charity  to  the  neighbour.  ‘ To  know  nature,  thou  must  be  true 
to  nature.  To  be  true  to  nature,  thou  must  live  looking  for  ever  to  the 
miglity  Spirit  who  presides.’*  Nature  has  been  well  said  to  have  an 
cxhaustless  meaning ; but  it  is  a meaning  to  be  lightly  seen  and  heard 
only  by  him  who  strives,  ceaselessly  and  prayerfully,  to  become  all  that 
the  Divine  image  and  likeness  is  capable  of  becoming,  wdiich  is,  in  fact, 
to  become  human  and  religious.  Human  nature  is  like  a microscope ; 
cveiy  step  in  its  regeneration  is  an  additional  lens,  enabling  us  to  see 
more  beautifully  and  profoundly.  ‘ As  we  become  more  truly  human,’ 
says  an  amiable  writer,  ‘ the  world  becomes  to  us  more  truly  divine. 
Light  from  heaven  must  beam  upon  the  world  within,  before  the  out- 
ward works  of  God  will  appear  in  the  perfection  of  beauty.  It  is  only 
when  reason  has  acquired  motive  to  look  beyond  outivard  sight,  and  is 
enabled  to  dwell  on  a brighter  futurity,  that  the  present  world  becomes 
fully  significant.’f  Religion  is  the  green  mountain-slope  which  com- 
mands the  incomparable  view.  Blessed  arc  they  who  find  it.  As  the 
light  we  admire  on  the  disc  of  the  moon  and  planets  is  not  their  own, 
but  the  sun’s,  so  the  beauty  of  outward  nature  is  from  heaven  through 
humanity.  Form  can  only  be  duly  estimated  when  we  are  capable  of 
sympathising  Avith  the  spirit;  no  man  can  go  furthei  than  his  own 
measure ; the  small  and  Aveak  therefore  no  further  than  the  small  and 

* Paiithea,  or  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  by  Eobert  Hunt,  p.  24. 
t Tlie  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind,  by  Dr.  Moore,  i>.  162. 
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weak : only  from  the  height  of  our  own  nature  can  we  see  the  height 
of  others'  nature,  or  of  the  world’s ; some  men  see  no  beauty  in  the 
Venus.  To  be  a physiognomist,  therefore,  in  regard  cither  to  the  face 
of  nature  or  the  face  of  man,  needs  first  that  we  be  great-souled ; else 
we  cannot  possibly  compass  the  greatness  of  that  we  contemplate.  No 
bad,  conceited,  or  affected  man  can  ever  be  a physiognomist ! Nature 
and  the  soul  are  things  altogether  beyond  his  grasp.  The  whole  matter 
is  contained  in  the  ancient  canon  that  every  scripture  is  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  same  spirit  which  sent  it  forth ; — a canon  so  essentially  funda- 
mental in  philosophy,  that  every  fresh  acknowledgment  seems  an  un- 
conscious echo  of  those  before.  ‘ In  order,’  says  Plotinus,  ‘ to  direct 
the  view  aright,  it  behoves  that  the  beholder  shall  make  himself 
congenerous  and  similar  to  the  object  beheld.  Never  could  the  eye 
have  beheld  the  sun,  had  not  its  own  essence  been  solifomi  {i.e.,  pre- 
configured to  light  by  a similarity  of  essence  with  that  of  light) ; neither 
can  a soul  not  beautiful  attain  to  an  understanding  of  beauty.’*  What 
but  an  expansion  of  this,  is  that  precious  little  book.  The  Ministry  of 
the  Beautiful  ?j-  ‘ Tlie  thickest  night  cannot  veil  the  beauty  and 

mystery  of  nature  one-tenth  part  so  effectually  as  a low  moral  state. 
Divinest  forms  in  vain  present  themselves  to  eyes  whose  mechanism 
communicates  with  no  recipient  soul.  Beauty  without  is  the  refiection 
of  love  and  obedience  within.  To  the  true  worshipper  nature  exhibits 
beauty  and  sublimity,  where  to  the  ii’reverent  is  barrenness  and  vacuity. 
Two  men  may  live  on  the  same  spot,  one  dwellhig  in  an  Eden  garden, 
sparkling  with  fountains,  odorous  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  full  of 
celestial  sounds ; while  the  other  is  in  a desert,  the  abode  of  uncleanness 
and  desolation.  In  proportion  as  a man  developes  beauty  within,  does 
he  find  it  without.’  Emerson  follows  in  words  of  gold : — ‘ The  problem,’ 
says  he,  ‘ of  restoring  to  the  world  original  and  eternal  beauty,  is 
solved  by  the  redemption  of  the  soul.  The  ruin  or  the  blank  that  we 
see  in  nature,  is  in  our  own  eye.  Tlie  axis  of  vision  is  not  coincident 
with  the  axis  of  things,  and  so  they  appear  not  transparent,  but  opaque. 
The  reason  why  the  world  lacks  unity  is,  that  man  is  disunited  himself. 
A life  in  harmony  with  nature,  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  will  purge 
the  eyes  to  understand  her  text,  so  that  the  world  shall  be  to  us  an 
open  book,  and  every  form  significant  of  its  hidden  life  and  final  cause.’ 
Thus  eloquently  and  variedly  is  it  testified  that  in  the  degree  that  we 
become  sensible  of  the  charms  of  virtue,  our  hearts  open  to  the  true 

* Ennead  1,  Book  6,  ‘Of  the  Beautiful.’  (Page  57,  FG.  Ed.  Ficini.) 
t By  H.  J.  Slack.  1852. 
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seeing  of  those  that  are  physical ; in  other  words,  that  a man’s  opinion 
of  the  world  is  always  in  proportion  to  his  oini  comeliness.  All  who  do 
see  the  world  from  such  a stand-point  arc  Poets.  To  become  virtuous 
is  to  open  the  eyes  to  poetic  sights ; and  conversely,  before  a man  can 
be  a poet,  or  at  all  events,  a true  and  great  poet,  he  must  have  a loving 
and  rehgious  heart.*  An  immoral  genius  is  no  genius  ; simply  a man  of 
talent.  Such  a one  was  Lord  Byron.  Shaksiiero,  on  the  other  hand, 
Avas  of  the  highest  moral  purity,  therefore  capable  of  all  the  functions 
and  rewards  of  poetry  in  the  completcst  signification  of  the  Avord.  ‘ The 
profundity  and  simplicity  of  his  poetical  A’iew  of  life,’  as  Ulrici  finely 
remarks,  ‘ Avas  simply  on  this  account  sublime  and  profound,  because  it 
was  Christian,  and  Cbristian  also,  even  because  it  aa'rs  sublime  and  pro^ 
found. Not  that  Poetry  and  Bcligion  arc  in  any  Avay  synonymous  or 
convertible.  li)clighting  ‘ to  sit  under  the  boughs  of  poetry,  and  to  be 
Avashed  by  the  surging  AA'aves  of  music,’  religion  still  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  them.  Tlic  one  implies  faith  in  a Saviour,  the 
otlicr  simply  love  for  a Creator. 

180.  To  realise  these  things,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a man  should  be 
ahvays  thinldng  about  Avhat  is  spiritual  and  religious,  any  more  than 
that  he  should  ipiit  the  Avorld  of  sensuous  enjoyment.  Doing  so,  he 
could  not  properly  address  himself  to  the  details  of  his  secular  duties; 
but  he  should  ahvays  have  his  mind  ejoverned  by  Avhat  is  religious. 
Beligion  does  not  consist  in  for  ever  busying  one’s  self  Avith  religious 
ideas,  in  season  and  out  of  season ; but  in  letting  our  knoAvledge  of 
Avhat  is  right,  colour  and  ensoul  Avhatcver  Ave  do.  Unhappily,  in  many 
minds,  it  has  been  made  to  consist  too  much  in  the  performance  of 
certain  ceremonies,  acknoAvlcdging  God  at  stated  hours,  sjieaking  on 
given  subjects  in  a certain  Avay;  to  be,  in  a Avord,  not  Avhatinits  purity 
it  really -is, — a temper,  but  a pursuit.  The  consccpicnce  is,  that  to  a 
great  extent  it  is  shut  up  in  the  church  at  the  close  of  service,  and  left 
there  till  Sunday  comes  round  again.  The  weeh-d&js,  are  the  true 
periods  for  religious  action,  Avhich,  rightly  understood,  is  doing  as  we 
Avould  be  done  by,  and  performing  acts  of  Christian  usefulness ; Avhile 
Sunday,  in  the  proper  idea  of  it,  is  a day  for  rcceiAung  and  com- 

* Almost  a truism,  from  tlie  variety  of  authors  in  Avhich  this  idea  may  ho 
found  expressed  : its  earliest  occurrence  appears  to  ho  in  Strabo,  about  the  middle 
of  his  first  book.  (p.  17,  Ed.  Casaubon,  1620.) 

t Shakspere’s  Dramatic  Art,  and  his  relation  to  Calderon  and  Goethe,  p.  x. 
See  also  p.  118.  Those  foolish  people  Avho  are  better  able  to  see  ignorance  and 
impiety  in  Shakspere,  than  Avisdom  and  virtue,  are  proAuded  on  the  pages  Avhich 
folloAV,  Avith  the  completcst  explanations  to  be  desired. 
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mmiicating  specific  instraction  in  sacred  tilings,  and  joining  with  our 
brethren 'in  the  externals  of  ritual  worship.  If  it  be  possible  to  cany 
pride,  selfishness,  avarice,  cheerfidness,  diligence,  into  the  execution  of 
our  daily  work,  it  is  quite  as  competent  to  us  to  carry  into  it  a religious 
spirit,  without  which,  in  fact,  religious  action  is  merely  show.  Two 
things  are  greatly  to  be  distrusted  in  regard  to  religion, — an  inactive 
pi’ofession,  and  rigour  and  multitude  of  ceremonials,  which  latter,  with 
the  tndy  religious,  are  nevertheless  observed,  and  even  more  sedulously, 
only  with  this  distinction,  that  they  are  without  advertisement  to  the 
world.  ‘ True  religion,’  as  Charles  Lamb  tells  us,  ‘ prescribes  a kind  of 
grace,  not  only  before  meals,  but  before  setting  out  for  a pleasant  walk, 
for  a moonlight  ramble,  for  a pleasant  meeting ; a grace  before  reading 
any  author  that  delights  us.’* 

181.  Being  the  highest  kind  of  life,  the  Beligious  is  that  to  which 
Scripture  chiefly  alludes.  Jesus,  in  particular,  rarely  speaks  of  man’s 
animal,  organic  life ; he  concerns  himself  with  what  vitalises  the  soul, 
and  introduces  it  to  immortality  in  heaven.  When  life  in  the  sense  of 
the  future  state  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  it  always  implies  antecedent 
rehgious  life  on  earth ; necessarily  so,  because  no  man  can  live  in 
heaven  who  has  not  first  lived  religiously  here.  Religion  is  a marriage 
in  the  soul ; and  in  heaven  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage.  It  must  be  consummated  in  this  life,  if  at  all.  No  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  peruse  the  Word  of  God  attentively  is  a stranger 
to  these  things.  For  completeness’  sake  some  few  illustrations  may 
nevertheless  be  adduced,  i.e.,  of  the  word  ‘ life,’  as  used  in  its  sense 
of  the  religious.  ‘ He  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life ; and  he  that  hath 
not  the  Sou,  hath  not  life.’  ‘ Keep  my  commandments  and  live.'  ‘ He 
that  followcth  after  righteousness  and  mercy,  findeth  life.’  ‘ To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  hfe.’  ‘ In  the 
pathway  of  righteousness  is  life ; in  the  pathway  thereof  there  is  no 
death.’  The  same  is  meant  in  all  such  expressions  as  ‘ enter  into  life,' 
‘light  of  life,'  ‘word  of  life,'  ‘bread  of  life;'  Avherc  it  is  plain  that 
something  is  intended  far  higher,  far  more  transcendental,  than  can  be 
identified  or  connected  with  mere  animal,  temporal  Htality.  Every 
such  passage  must  of  course  be  interpreted  on  its  own  basis  and  by 
its  own  context : to  read  them  aright,  however,  Ave  should  act  on  the 
admirable  maxim  of  Bishop  Hebcr,  that  the  best  means  of  understanding 
any  single  passage  of  Scripture,  is  to  acquire  an  intimate  and  long 


* Elia,  ‘Grace  before  Meat.’ 
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acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  instractive  to 
observe  that  the  terms  used  to  denote  life  in  the  original  languages  of 
the  Bible,  announce  on  the  very  face  of  the  matter  that  different  ideas 
of  it  are  intended.  Thus,  in  the  New  Testament,  while  the  animal, 
temporal  life  is  called  the  religious  life,  both  as  enjoyed  here  and 

as  continued  hereafter,  is  distinguished,  almost  uniformly,  as 
Those  who  are  mterested  in  the  Scriptural  usages  of  the  word  life, 
will  do  well  to  consult  a line  old  volume,  curiously  and  immensely 
learned,  by  Richard  Brocklcsby — ‘ An  Explication  of  the  Gospel  Theism, 
and  the  Divinity  of  the  Christian  Religion,’  Book  iv.  chap,  10,  sect.  12, 
pp.  975-993.  (1706.) 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LIFE  REALISED  BY  ACTIVITY.— ACTION  TFIE  LAW 
OF  HAPPINESS. 


182.  As  the  operations  and  phenomena  of  physical  life  resolve  mii- 
versally  into  Motion,  so  do  those  of  the  spiritual  life  into  Activity. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Soul,  like  the  body,  and  nature  universally,  is  a 
subject  of  continual  Change,  and  depends  upon  its  changes  for  all  its 
energy  and  pleasures.  Like  the  body  again,  it  acts  both  secretly 
ivithiii  itself,  and  extemally  upon  what  environs  it.  Tlie  externalised 
activities  are  the  fufilments  of  the  inner,  and  are  possible  only  as  effects 
of  them ; the  secret  or  interior  ones  fonn  that  sleepless  life  of  desire, 
memory,  and  imagination,  Avhich  gives  so  beautiful  an  assurance  that 
we  are  immortal.  Whatever  we  may  seem  to  omselves  to  be,  we  are 
never  m reality  unoccupied;  the  thinking  powers  and  the  affections 
may  appear  to  be  at  rest,  we  may  be  quite  unconscious  that  they  are 
otherwise,  but  they  never  cease  from  action  altogether ; the  spiritual 
heart,  like  the  physical,  is  in  ceaseless  throb.  That  which  we  commonly 
call  activity  is  only  pictorial,  and  but  a part  of  what  we  effect”;  the 
essential  transpires  beneath,  in  the  silent  chambers  of  the  soul,  and  so 
restlessly  that  no  exertion  of  body  can  ever  set  forth  the  half  of  it.  To 
think  is  virtually  to  act ; so  are  to  love,  to  hope,  to  muse.  Men  are 
not  to  be  considered  idle  because  we  do  not  see  them  mcessantly 
working  with  their  hands.  That  idleness  exists  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
that  not  a little  of  it  is  utterly  shameful ; but  we  should  be  cautious 
how  we  charge  idleness  upon  any  man  too  hastily,  for  it  often  happens 
that  the  idle.st  to  appearance  are  precisely  those  who  work  the  hardest. 
Before  a man  is  set  down  as  idle,  it  should  be  asked  what  is  his  aptitude 
for  seeing ; for  never  since  the  world  began  did  an  indolent  heart  and 
mind  dwell  in  the  same  body  with  open  eyes.  The  truly  idle  man  is 
the  selfish  and  unintellcctual  one,  ‘ spinning  on  his  own  axis  in  the 
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dark.’  Still,  it  is  by  the  vigour  and  effectiveness  with  which  this 
essential  activity  of  the  soul  is  played  forth  into  the  world  around,  that 
it  is  to  he  estimated ; and  unless  we  see  signs  and  tokens  of  it  in  the 
shape  of  deeds,  we  are  justified  in  slowness  of  acknowledgment.  In 
fact,  it  becomes  real  only  by  impersonation  into  deed,  for  until  thought 
and  affection  utter  themselves  on  society,  they  arc  only  inutile  visions. 
As  a man’s  health  and  strength  arc  not  determined  by  the  bare  circum- 
ptance  of  our  knowledge  that  his  blood  is  circulating,  but  by  the  energy 
with  which  we  see  him  use  his  limbs  and  organs  generally ; so  the  life 
of  the  soul  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  by  its  invisible  dreamings,  but  by 
its  outward,  sensible  manifestation.  Reverie,  though  most  wholesome 
services  are  sometimes  wrought  liy  it,  is  but  the  j>l^yllomania  or  running- 
to-leaf  of  the  soul;  the  exclusively  right  purpose  of  spiritual  life  is  the 
blossom  and  fruit  of  external  act.  ‘ By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 

them. ’  We  tell  what  a man  is,  or,  as  it  is  Avcll-phrascd,  ndiat  he  is 
‘ made  of,’  by  what  he  does ; not,  however,  by  what  he  does  once,  or 
occasionally,  fine  as  the  deed  may  he,  but  by  what  he  continues  to  do, 
and  persists  in  doing,  spite  of  all  hindrances.  Cleverness,  parts,  talent, 
so  called,  can  be  taken  no  account  of  till  they  come  out.  A man  of 
mere  ‘ capacity  undeveloped,’  as  Emerson  says,  is  only  an  ‘ organised 
day-dream  with  a skin  on  it.’  Genius  itself  is  no  genius  if  it  stay 
indoors.  ‘ Genius  uncxerted  is  no  more  genius  than  a bushel  of  acorns 
is  a forest  of  oaks.  There  may  be  epics  in  men’s  brains,  ju,st  as  there 
are  oaks  in  acorns;  but  the  tree  and  the  book  must  come  out  before  we 
can  measure  them.’  A thing  of  names  and  definitions  innumerable. 
Genius,  whatever  its  particular  attitude  or  features,  is  the  highest 
development  of  the  energy  of  the  soul ; its  certificate  and  office,  as 
Avith  -the  great  function  of  the  body  Avhich  corresponds  to  it,  or  the 
procreation  of  offspring,  Avhich  is  the  highest  development  of  iihysical 
energy,  is,  that  it  again  imparts  life ; but  until  life  has  siirung  up  under 
its  mighty  impulse,  till  Ave  feel  the  Avorld  the  richer  for  it,  to  call  it 
genius  is  ridiculous  and  false.  Genius  is  known  by  its  activity ; dumb 
and  unprolific  genius  are  but  appellations  of  the  Avant  of  it.  Let  none, 

then,  stand  still  in  the  supposition  that  because  the  soul  Avorks,  and 
Avorks  diligently,  of  its  own  accord,  a lofty  spiritual  life  will  necessarily 
be  present : nothing  is  Autal  and  substantial  till  it  be  ultimated  into 
body  or  performance.  So  completely  is  action  identified  Avith  life,  that 
it  is  the  natural  metaphor  for  its  lapse  and  progress.  ‘ Age’  is  denved 
from  aejere,  ‘ to  do ;’  the  very  Avord  agere  is  used  by  Tacitus  for  ‘ to  live ;’ 
‘ he  is  thirty  years  of  age  ’ is  literally  ‘ he  has  acted  for  thirty  years.’ 
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183.  Tliat  -wliicli  is  the  truest  sign  of  a thing  is  always  its  chief 
ornament  and  blessedness.  Life,  accordingly,  is  a delight  just  in  the 
degree  that  it  is  consecrated  to  Action,  or  the  conscious,  volitional  exer- 
cise of  our  noblest  capabilities.  Action  and  enjoyment  are  contingent 
upon  each  other ; when  we  are  unfit  for  work  we  are  always  incapable 
of  pleasure;  work  is  the  wooing  by  which  happiness  is  won.  The 
exercise  even  of  our  most  ordinary  bodily  functions  is  a source  of  plea- 
sure,— brcatliing,  for  example.  If  not  directly  recognised  as  such,  it  is 
simply  because  of  its  uninterrupteduess,  lieautifully  illustrating  that  in 
order  to  the  complete  sense  of  happiness  in  the  soul,  there  must  be 
consciousness  of  being  employed.  All  physical  pleasures  depend  for  the 
maximum  of  their  delightfulness  on  continual  cessation  and  recurrence, 
often  on  slight  movements  and  undulations,  just  sufficient  to  give 
keener  edge  to  their  renewal  in  the  next  instant : similarly,  but  in  a far 
higher  degree,  all  our  spiritual,  or  mental  and  emotional  pleasures, 
come  of  constant  action,  unceasingly  recapitulated.  So  inseparably 
connected  are  the  ideas  of  action  and  enjoyment,  that  whenever  m 
nature  we  behold  free  movement,  it  awakens  agreeable  emotions ; when, 
for  example,  in  the  calm  air  of  a summer’s  evening  we  watch  the  insects 
weaving  their  mazy  dances,  we  exclaim  instinctively.  How  happy  they 
are!  In  many  languages,  happiness  and  fiuitfulness,  both  of  them 
results  and  indications  of  activity,  are  denoted  by  the  same  word,  as 
when  the  Latin  poet  calls  the  apple  tree  felix.,  the  unproductive  wild 
olive  infelix  oleaster.  The  proximate  cause  of  this  great  interdepend- 
ence is,  that  man  is  a creature  of  unboimded  Wants.  It  is  Want  that 
spurs  us  on  to  activity,  in  order  that  we  may  satisfy  the  want ; were  it 
possible  for  us  to  appease  all  wants  as  fast  as  they  arise,  we  should  be 
the  most  miserable  and  forlorn  of  beings.'  Tliis  is  why  we  find  such 
keener  pleasine  in  the  chase  of  an  object  than  m the  capture  of  it; 
vhy  possession  satisfies  only  in  the  degree  that  it  is  a new  beginning. 
It  is  not,  says  Helvetius,  in  the  haHng  acquired  a fortune,  but  in  the 
acquiring  it ; not  in  having  no  wants,  but  in  satisfying  them ; not  in 
having  been  prosperous,  but  in  prosperity ; that  happiness  essentially 
consists.  The  miser  gi-ows  old  enjoying  rather  than  wearied  of  life ; 
the  heir  who  comes  into  possession  of  his  hoard  dies  of  ennui; — unless 
he  know  beforehand,  it  should  be  added,  wherein  the  advantage  of 
wealth  mainly  consists,  namely,  in  the  power  which  it  gives  to  an 
intelligent  possessor  to  diversify  and  dignify  las  pursuits,  and  thus  to 
multiply  and  ennoble  his  emotions,  or  practically,  his  wants. 
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184.  Li  order  that  good  and  lionourablc  wants  shall  always  require 
a certain  amount  of  exertion  to  appease  them,  and  thus  that  our  zeal 
shall  be  kept  burning,  all  those  things  which  humanity  most  needs  are 
by  a wise  and  benevolent  Providence  made  the  most  difficult  to  procure. 
The  silver  is  hidden  and  the  gold  is  buried ; every  gift  of  the  field 
requires  man’s  cooperation  before  ho  can  enjoy  it;  every  truth,  even  of 
the  most  universal  interest  and  the  most  practical  tendency,  has  to  be 
patiently  and  perseveringly  inquired  for.  Nothing  in  the  world  that  is 
worth  having  is  gratis ; everything  has  to  bo  met  half-way  between  God 
and  ourselves;  and  the  more  our  experience  of  DiAune  Providence 
enlarges,  the  more  deeply  do  wo  feel  how  beneficent  is  the  ordinance  that 
it  should  bo  so ; — how  inglorious  and  negative  would  be  our  destiny 
were  there  nothing  loft  for  us  to  effect  as  of  ourselves.  ‘Ask,  and  ye 
shall  have,’  is  equally  true  in  its  reverse, — neglect  to  ask,  and  ye  shall 
not  have,  '\\niatcver  God’s  awaiting  privileges,  everywhere  the  law  is 
that  they  must  bo  sought.  Directly  a tree  neglects  to  assert  its 
arboreity,  it  ceases  to  be  a tree,  and  lapses  into  mould.  Directly  that 
a man  falls  into  idleness  and  inactivity  of  soul,  ceasing  thereby  from 
the  true  exercise  of  his  human  nature,  he  sinks  into  infelicity  and 
animalism.  A very  simple  formula  comprises  the  whole  matter; — the 
re-action  of  man  in  I’esponsc  to  the  primary  action  of  God,  constitutes 
the  vast  blessedness  it  is  to  Live.  ‘ Did  the  Almighty,’  says  Lessing, 
‘holding  in  his  right  hand  Truth,  and  in  his  left  Search  after  Truth, 
deign  to  proffer  me  the  one  I should  prefer,  in  all  humility,  but  without 
hesitation,  1 should  request  Search  after  Truth.’  The  most  blessed  of 
men  is  ho  who,  working  Muth  his  own  hands  for  his  daily  bread,  reaps 
delight  from  the  exercise  of  his  intelligence  upon  his  toils,  and  feels  a 
holy  harmony  between  the  munificence  of  God  and  the  duties  which 
pertain  to  himself.  The  dream  of  an  existence  perennially  workful, 
and  yet  sweet,  free  and  poetic,  such  as  has  visited  men  in  every  age,  is 
not  so  visionary  as  they  have  fancied,  but  it  rests  with  the  dreamer  to 
clothe  it  in  reality. 

185.  Without  action  there  can  be  no  cheerfulness, — the  prime  need 
as  well  as  token  of  a true  and  happy  life.  Doubtless  there  is  a native, 
spontaneous  cheerfulness  of  spirit ; but  that  which  keeps  cheerfulness 
alive  is  nothing  else  than  activity,  sedulously  addressed  to  some  worthy 
end.  This  is  a secret  worth  knowing,  since  without  cheerfulness  neither 
the  intellect  nor  the  affections  can  expand  to  their  full  growtlq  which  is 
for  life  never  to  reach  its  proper  altitude ; while  nothing  is  more  surely 
fatal  to  it  than  gloom,  moroseness,  and  discontent,  unless  it  be  the  petty 
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envyiug^s,  jealousies,  and  suspicions,  tlie  toadstools  of  the  huiuau  heart, 
which  sprout  from  the  same  foul  soil,  or  indolent  inactivity.  Who  are 
the  people  most  generally  given  to  talking  scandal  ? Those  who  for 
want  of  some  enlivening  occupation  become  peevish  and  impatient,  and 
know  little  or  nothing  about  cheerfulness.  Having  nothing  to  agreeably 
engage  the  mind,  the  temptation  to  assume  the  office  of  censor  over  their 
neighbours  is  too  strong  to  resist;  the  whole  heart  becomes  tainted  and 
purulent,  and  the  very  occupations  that  make  others  lively  become  an 
eyesore.  Everyone  has  noticed  the  cheerfulness  which  comes  of  a 
little  bustle  in  which  all  parties  are  concerned ; how  ill-tempers  sub- 
side, and  crossest  faces  become  bland.  A result  as  much  more  solid  and 
graceful  as  the  instrumentality  is  nobler,  infallibly  follows  regular  and 
solid  devotion  of  the  soul  to  aims  that  demand  its  best  imaginings.  The 
beginning  of  idleness  is  an  ignoble  ruling  love.  The  wants  which  come 
of  such  a love  are  few  and  soon  satisfied,  since  that  which  is  lowest  is 
always  easiest  to  reach,  and  hence  it  is  incessantly  left  destitute. 
Nothing  so  effectually  prevents  idleness  as  a noble  sympathy.  Tlie 
-indolent  rich,  who  fancy  themselves  weak  and  invalided  when  they  are 
simply  stagnant  for  want  of  a great  purpose,  would  become  sprightly 
and  well  directly,  did  they  but  enter  on  some  genial  and  generous  love, 
which  would  impel  them  into  varied  occupations.  Tlie  very  restlessness 
which  frets  them,  shews  that  action  is  the  soul  of  life.  Do  something 
they  must ; this  is  a necessity  they  cannot  evade,  for  absolute  inactivity 
is  impossible : it  is  nature’s  law  that  employment  shall  go  on  with  eveiy 
one  in  some  sort ; but  in  the  degree  that  the  inevitable  something  is 
mean  and  indetenninate,  the  end  of  the  pursuit  is  mortifying  and  vain. 
God  knows  the  means  to  make  us  woi’k  soberly  and  usefully.  Do  you 
see  any  one  at  a loss  how  to  spend  his  time,  undecided  where  to  go, 
walking  through  dry  places,  seeldng  rest  and  finding  none?  Be 
assured  that  individual  finds  existence  a burthen,  and  is  a total  stranger 
to  its  bloom  and  true  emoluments.  Many  sights  are  melancholy,  but 
none  are  worse  than  the  listless,  jaded  countenances- of  those  who  have 
nothing  worthy  to  devote  their  energies  to.  Yet  these  faces  could  beam 
udth  intelligence.  Eveiy  man  is  happy  by  birthright.  It  is  his  power 
to  be  happy  that  makes  him  able  to  be  miserable ; the  capacity  for  ennui 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  signatures  of  his  immortality.  Why  brutes 
never  suffer  ennui  is  simply  because  they  are  incapable  of  noble  delights. 
How  inexcusable  it  is,  if  not  sliameful  and  disgraceful,  to  have  nothing 
l)ut  what  is  low  and  transitory  to  think  about,  and  thus  to  fall  into  such 
a state  of  dulncss,  scarcely  needs  an  observation.  Were  the  world 
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empty — ^werc  it  a silent,  barren  ^Yaste,  witliont  a tree  or  a blade  of  grass, 
there  might  possibly  be  an  excuse ; but  overflowing  as  it  does  with  the 
most  beautiful  curiosities,  nothing  is  so  utterly  indefensible  as  to  let  a 
single  waking  hour  die  blank.  Thanks  be  to  God,  as  soon  as  a man 
desires  to  seek,  he  is  always  enabled  to  find  ; directly  he  feels  his  heart 
and  mind  swell  with  a great  desire,  he  finds  the  world  ready  and  waiting 
to  supply  him.  Even  though  busily  engaged  throughout  the  day  in 
commercial  or  domestic  avocations,  the  dolcc  far  niente  which  our  poor 
weariness  is  so  apt  to  plead  in  the  evening,  and  which  no  wise  man  ever 
refuses  to  listen  to  altogether,  is  a principle  only  to  be  admitted  under 
the  protest  that  the  proper  rest  for  man  is  change  of  occupation.  There 
are  few  kinds  of  business  which  fatigue  both  body  and  mind  at  once ; 
while  one  toils,  the  other  almost  necessarily  reposes;  when  the  one 
ceases  work,  nature  rules  that  the  other  shall  be  fittest  to  begin  ; and 
that  is  a rare  case  indeed  where  either  body  or  mind  is  debarred  all 
oi>portimity  of  hcaltliful  and  useful  occupation  when  its  turn  to  Avork 
comes  on.  Man  is  not  so  imperfectly  constituted,  nor  is  the  Avorld  so 
defectively  framed,  as  for  him  to  l)c  constrained  to  look  for  pastime  and 
relaxation  anywlicrc'bnt  in  change  from  one  improving  employment  to 
another.  It  may  lie  cpicstioncd  whether  the  sweetness  of  Home  can 
ever  be  truly  enjoyed  Avlicre  the  leading  recreation  docs  not  take  the 
shape  of  some  intelligent  and  pretty  pursuit,  such  as  the  formation  of  an 
herbarium,  or  the  use  of  the  microscope  or  pencil.  Boys  Avould  not  inces- 
santly be  in  mischief  and  tronblc  Averc  they  encouraged  to  study  natural 
history;  girls  Avonld  be  far  liA'elicr  and  companionable,  and  also  enjoy 
better  health,  Avere  they  trained  to  fixed  habits  of  mental  employment. 
The  delight  of  a single  hour  of  recreation  in  art  or  science,  outAVcighs  a 
AA'hole  life-time  of  mere  frivolities : before  the  picture  of  this  delight, 
could  it  be  brought  home  to  him,  the  mere  trifler  Avould  sink  in  dismay, 
h’inding  our  pa.stimc  in  such  pursuits,  Ave  render  onrselvcs  independent 
of  the  casualties  of  time  and  place,  and  secure  an  harbour  of  our  oaaui, 
Avhcrc  none  can  molest.  Accustoming  ourselves  to  live  in  ideas,  sorroAV 
and  misfortune  lose  their  sting.  We  discover  that  though  disappointed 
of  our  greatest  and  most  cherished  hopes,  that  is  no  reason  Avhy  aa  c 
should  b?  impatient,  or  unhappy,  or  no  longer  given  to  pleasant  Avishes 
and  desires.  "We  get  to  Iia^c  rathei*  in  that  same  kind  of  Avcll-tcmpeied 
hope  and  contentedness  both  in  one,  AA'hich  leads  men  to  plant  trees  for 
the  future.  ‘ To  have  always,’  says  D’Israeli,  ‘ some  secret,  darling  idea 
to  Avhich  Ave  can  have  recourse  amid  the  noise  and  nonsense  of  the 
world,  and  which  never  fails  to  touch  us  in  the  most  exquisite  manner. 
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is  an  art  of  happiness  that  fortune  cannot  deprive  us  of.’  Many  things 
may  furnish  such  an  idea ; we  have  shewn  where  they  may  be  found ; 
nepenthe  still  grows  green  and  plentiful ; the  world  is  full  of  sweet 
places  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  eat  of  the  lotus.  We  have  no 
need  to  court  gaiciy  in  order  to  be  happy ; nor  yet  a large  circle  of 
aequaintancc.  Few  would  longer  trouble  themselves  about  mere  ‘ diver- 
sions,’ were  they  once  to  feel  what  it  is  to  possess  the  art  of  self- 
recreation  among  the  untaxed  gifts  of  nature. 

186.  While  our  leisure  is  honoured  and  agreeably  occupied  by  such 
pursuits,  materials  are  acquired  also  for  that  most  invaluable  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  art  of  Conversation,  destitute  of  which,  no  family  or 
social  circle  can  be  thoroughly  happy.  Not  that  mere  dry  scientific 
facts  of  themselves  can  serve  its  purposes,  because  the  best,  most  living 
part  of  conversation  is  emotional,  imaginative,  bird-like.  Moreover,  the 
richest  conversation  may  be  and  'often  is  wholly  independent  of  such 
facts.  But  where  brothers  and  sisters  have  each  their  tale  to  tell  of 
something  curious  or  interesting  seen  in  the  day’s  progress,  and  have 
a common  interest  in  each  other’s  discoveries  and  acquisitions,  the 
imagination  soon  finds  wing,  and  the  heart  soon  warms.  To  learn  how 
to  talk,  let  people  learn  how  to  do  something,  and  get  those  about  them 
to  do  the  same.  Of  all  the  unbecoming  things  which  tnie  education 
would  seek  to  anticipate  and  prevent,  that  weak  gossip  about  persons 
and  clothes,  eating  and  faux  pas,  which  generally  passes  current  as 
conversation,  is  the  first  that  demands  to  be  corrected.  With  the  lover 
of  noble  employment,  leisure  indeed,  either  for  trifling  talk,  or  for  trifles 
of  any  kind,  exists  no  longer.  No  one  ever  wants  to  ‘ kill  time  ’ who 
has  fixed,  intelligent  work  in  hand.  He  very  soon  discovers  that  to 
kill  time  is  to  kill  hhnself.  The  time-killer,  the  mere  trifler,  condemns 
it  in  his  own  looks,  for  he  always  seems  ashamed.  We  never 
find  him,  like  Arclumedes,  shouting  Such  declarations  of 

honourable  joy  are  the  privilege  of  the  wisely  active  in  liberal  arts  : no 
man,  says  Plutarch,  was  ever  heard  to  cry  out  after  a luxurious  meal, 
! or  after  another  fonn  of  sensual  pleasure,  ! Briefly, 

to  make  itself  happy,  is  a duty  which  every  created  being,  in  proportion 
to  its  capacity,  owes  both  to  itself  and  to  God;  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  moral  health.  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  is  ‘ a constant  quick 
sense  of  felicity,  and  a noble  satisfaction.’  Felicity  in  its  highest  signi- 
fication, implies  all  that  can  ennoble,  while  it  excites  our  minds  ; idle- 
ness and  trifling,  though  they  may  excite,  can  never  by  any  possibility 
ennoble ; hence  are  the  Avorkers  on  intelligent  piu’suits,  at  once  the 
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dutiful  to  God,  the  healthy  in  soul,  the  happy  ones  of  their  race.  Si 
non  ingentem,  as  Virgil  says,  ‘ if  they  have  not  vestments  curiously 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  if  for  them  the  white  wool  is  not  stained 
with  the  Assyrian  dye, — 

‘ At  secura  quies,  et  nescia  fallcro  vita, 

Dives  opum  variamm,’ — 

‘Yet  theirs  is  peace  secure,  and  a life  of  solid  happiness,  rich  in  various 
opulence.’ 

187.  Scientific  and  artistic  recreations,  pursued  either  purely  on  their 
own  account,  or  with  a view  to  agreeable  intellectual  intercourses,  by 
no  means  demand  tlic  intense  application  that  many  suppose.  Neither 
is  a little  knowledge  the  dangerous  thing  that  others  often  fear.  Tlie 
infinuity  is  not  to  have  only  a little,  but  to  fancy  that  that  little  is  a 
great  deal.  Neither  are  brilliant  talents  wanted ; a very  moderate 
capacity  will  soon  carry  us  out  to  sea.  Nor,  agaui,  is  there  tliat  incon- 
gruity between  scientific  recreations  and  the  oi’dinary  duties  of  life  which 
is  not  infrequently  alleged.  ‘ Business  must  be  attended  to,’  is  one  of 
the  liest  and  safest  maxims  in  the  world ; a man,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
is  never  more  usefully  employed  than  when  earning  money.  Tliere  is 
another  maxim,  however,  fully  as  important,  and  founded  upon  as  great 
a princijile,  and  that  is,  the  intervals  of  business  must  be  attended  to, 
implying  that  there  is  none  of  the  incongruity  supposed.  No  one  can 
sharpen  his  intellectual  faculties,  or  widen  the  range  of  his  knowledge, 
without  becoming  more  skilful  and  successful  in  the  business  or  pro- 
fession in  which  he  is  engaged.  Whatever  tends  to  cheer  the  under- 
standing in  leisure  moments,  so  far  from  being  in  antagonism  to  business 
thoughts,  is  complementary  to  them,  and  gives  them  zest.  It  is  doubt- 
ful Avhether  any  man  can  heartily  enjoy  the  country  who  does  not  spend 
' a large  part  of  every  iveek  in  town-work ; and  no  less  questionable 
whether  any  one  so  thoroughly  enjoys  busmess  as  he  who  turns  to  it  as 
a change.  The  same  principle  applies  to  literaiy  recreations.  How 
long  is  the  list  of  men  distinguished  in  commerce  who  have  also  shone 
in  letters,  even  in  literature  sparkling  with  imagination!  Tlie  late 
Mr.  Roby,  of  Rochdale,  author  of  the  ‘ Traditions  of  Lancashire,’  is  a 
memorable  example.  Mr.  Roby,  says  his  biographer,  ‘ was  not  inapt 
for  the  addition  sum  of  the  banker  because  he  delved  into  legendary 
lore,  or  rushed  into  the  realms  of  the  imagination.  He  shewed  in  his 
vai’ious  performances  that  the  poetic  temperament  is  not  in  antagonism 
to  the  duties  of  life ; a truth  the  sooner  recognised  the  better.  Many 
of  our  best  wiiters  are  not  professionally  so ; they  sweeten  a life  of 
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pliysical  laltonr  bj'  intellectual  activity,  and  society  reaps  the  double 
harvest.  In  hi.s  ordinary  life  the  author  is  but  an  ordinary  man,  and  it 
is  a monstrous  exaggeration  to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  he  is  always 
Avalking  with  his  head  among  the  stars  and  his  feet  among  the  flowers.’ 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  the  man  who  is  engaged  during 
the  day  in  what  are  commonly  called  unintellectual  employments,  or  in 
semi-intellectual  ones,  such  as  buying,  selling,  and  casting  accounts,  has 
a decided  advantage  in  his  leisure  moments,  cceteris  paribus,  over  him 
who  has  wholly  to  think. 

188.  Employment,  therefore,  does  not  mean  no  amusement;  the 
workers,  or  those  who  use  their  time  instead  of  wasting  it,  have  more 
holidays  than  any  one  else,  for  every  change  is  a going  out  to  play. 
When  rational  and  unsophisticated,  play,  commonly  so  called,  is  still 
work ; at  all  events,  no  man  ever  played  genially  and  heaidily  without 
gaining  something  by  it,  and  thus  gathering  from  it  a fruition  of  work. 
I’lay,  moreover,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  work : let  no  one  suppose 
that  art  and  science  disallow  it,  or  that  they  render  play  uninteresting 
and  distasteful.  Pastime  and  fun  are  as  great  a need  as  occupation,  and 
as  great  a luxury.  He  who  refuses  to  play  is  but  a stately  fool ; to  sport 
and  gambol  with  children  is  one  of  the  sweetest  lyric  songs  of  life : 
grown  people,  however,  should  remember  that  as  the  end  of  all  exertion, 
ev(in  the  slightest,  should  be  profit,  play  should  always  be  based  upon 
an  intelligent  idea.  People  may  be  mirthful  without  being  silly,  just  as 
they  may  be  grave  without  being  gloomy ; a mind  in  right  order  can 
descend  into  frolics  as  reachly  as  it  can  soar  into  magnificent  ideas ; for 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  well-disciplined  intelligence,  and  of  purity  and 
earnestness  of  the  affections,  that  they  are  universal  in  their  capacity. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  philosopher ; the  true  idea  of  whom  is  that 
of  an  amiable  and  pious  man,  who  with  the  profound  and  scientific 
combines  the  lively  and  the  droll.  ‘ My  idea  of  wise  men,’  says  some 
author,  ‘ needs  that  they  shall  be  very  lively : I don’t  call  dull  men 
wise.’  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  not  always  seen  in  their  long  robes, 
dignified  and  serious.  No;  they  were  good-natured  fellows,  who 
enjoyed  a laugh  with  their  friends  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  who 
loved,  and  hoped,  and  listened  to  a good  story  with  as  much  zest  as  the 
least  learned.  ‘ As  much’  did  we  say  ? Culture  of  mind  enables  us  to 
enjoy  far  more  intensely  when  enjoyment  is  afloat,  than  when  our  heads 
are  ill-provided.  Love-poetry  owes  to  Plato  a more  exquisite  stroke  of 

nature  than  ever  was  penned  by  a mere  writer  of  songs  and  valentines  : 

‘ While  kissing  Agathon,  I had  my  soul  upon  my  lips,  for  it  came  the 
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liajjlcss,  as  if  about  to  depart.’  Llaiiy  persons,  it  is  true,  live  tvkliout 
amusements,- — grave,  dull,  would-be  moralists  and  sages ; and  certainly, 
piastimc  is  not  so  indispensably  necessary  after  tke  mental  and  physical 
constitutions  have  arrived  at  maturity,  as  before.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
however,  that  such  persons  would  not.Ht’e  happier  and  move  useful  lives 
if  they  resorted  occasionally  to  the  oV^nary  sports  of  mankind.  None 
ever  decry  play  and  fun  but  those  Avho  arc  strangers  to  their  value. 
The  love  of  them  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a great  nature.  All  true  genius 
is,  in  its  very  essence,  a yoyoi/s  faculty;  ‘ wit ’ originally  signifies  the 
very  highest  efforts  of  mind.  It  is ^nly  by  looking  around  as  well  as 
upwards  tliat  a large  and  just  conception  of  life  is  attainable,  and 
therefore  that  life  is  truly  realised.  ‘ A mind  charged  with  vitality, 
and  sustained  by  trust  in  Clod,  will  not  only  look  cheerfully  to  the  goal 
of  its  pilgrimage,  l)ut  have  amide  stores  of  gladness  to  expend  upon  the 
journey.  The  hluscs  have  left  no  diaries,  or  doubtless  we  should  find 
that  they  bad  tlieir  gip.sy-parties  and  lively  games ; that  they  danced 
and  sang  for  pure  enjoyment;  and  visited  mortal  dreamers  not  only  in 
inspiring  vision,  but  sometimes  to 

"Tickle  men’s  noses  as  they  Lay  asleep.”  ’ 

In  a word,  though  recreation  with  science  and  literature  be  the  most 
solid  and  unfailing  kind  of  play,  it  is  not  the  only  kind  we  need.  With 
all  his  toiT,  and  care,  and  penury  of  time,  the  man  who  devotes  himself 
to  learning,  or  science,  or  business,  is  no  gainer  in  the  end,  if  he  do 
not  take  part  sometimes  in  lively  entertainments.  For  a while  he  may 
seem  to  suffer  nothing ; but  the  belief  of  his  being  able  to  dispense  with 
such  playing  is  only  a delusion;  there  is  a heavy  reckoning  going  on 
against  him,  which  sooner  oKlatcr  will  have  to  be  paid  in  suffering  and 
premature  exhaustion.  Work  and  jfiay  are  reciprocally  advantageous. 
While  without  due  play  there  is  no  effective  working,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  play  heartily  with  the  bo^y,  we  must  Icani  how  to 
play  heartily,  in  privacy,  with  the  soul.  No  man. thoroughly  enjoys 
play,  or  knows  what  play  really  is,  who  cannot  spend  hours  of  solitude 
in  comfort. 

189.  In  the  degree  that  we  employ  ourselves,  we  acquire  Power.  As 
nature,  ever  shifting  and  transforming,  is  most  beautiful  and  delicious 
when  it  is  not  strictly  either  spring,  or  summer,  or  autumn, — morning, 
noon,  evening,  or  night ; so,  all  the  potency  we  ever  possess,  is  referable 
to  our  moments  of  action,  or  when  we  are  experiencing  or  effecting 
Changes ; the  period  of  transition  is  that  in  Avhich  power  is  dcvcloMd ; 
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to  acquire  and  to  ivield  it,  ire  must  be  for  ever  seeking  to  quit  the  state 
we  are  in,  and  to  rise  into  a higher  one.  Power,  accordingly,  which  is 
only  Life  under  another  name,  is  resolvable,  essentially,  into  constant 
progression.  It  never  consists  in  the  having  been,  but  always  in  the 
becoming;  we  flourish  in  proportion  to  our  desire  to  emerge  out  of 
To-day.  It  is  often  asked  concerning  a stranger.  Where  does  he  come 
from?  The  better  question  would  be.  Where  is  he  going  to?  Never 
mind  the  antecedents,  if  he  be  now  in  some  shining  pathway.  Other 
people  are  continually  heard  wishing  to  be  ‘ settled.’  It  may  be  useful 
to  be  settled  as  to  our  physical  resources ; but  to  be  settled  in  any  other 
way  is  the  heaviest  misfortune  that  can  befall  a man,  for  when  sidled, 
he  ceases  to  improve,  and  is  like  a ship  stranded  high  and  dry  upo^he 
sand.  Who  is  the  man  from  whose  society  and  conversation  we  derive 
soundest  pleasure  and  instruction  ? Not  he  who,  as  it  is  facetiously 
said,  has  ‘ completed  his  education,’  but  he  who,  like  a bee,  is  daily 
wandering  over  the  fields  of  thought.  The  privilege  of  living  and 
associating  with  a person  who  knows  how  to  think,  and  is  not  afraid  to 
thinli,  is  inestimable ; and  nowhere  is  it  felt  more  profoundly  than  in 
the  intimate  companionship  of  wedded  life.  Kousscau  finds  in  this 
need  a beautiful  argument  for  inspiring  one’s  beloved,  during  the  sweet, 
plastic  days  of  betrothal,  with  a taste  for  the  amenities  of  nature,  such 
as  shall  provide  a source,  in  after  years,  of  lasting  and  mutual  delight. 
How  pleasing,  when  many  summers  of  man-ied  love  have^thrown  those 
hallowed  days  far  into  the  rear,  to  note  again  the  xmcnrllii^erns  of 
spring,  wi’apped  so  comfortably  in  their  curious  brown  scales ; the  pretty 
scarlet  hedge-strawberries  gathered  for  her  hand,  the  delicate  mosses, 
and  the  hnnebed  other  objects  then  first  noticed,  objects  which  set  both 
mind  and  lips  in  action,  invoking  currents  of  sweet  converse,  kindling 
looks  from  which  we  turned  to  the  sunshine  for  relief,  and  opening  the 
way  to  long  trains  of  agreeable  and  profitable  contemplation,  enlarged 
with  every  new  impulse  to  mutual  tenderness.  The  being  afraid  to 
think  is  the  chief  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  majority  of  people  are  so 
disinclined  to  think, — to  think,  that  is,  beyond  the  little  circle  of  their 
bodily  wants.  There  can  be  few  who  are  positively  unable  to  think ; 
otherwise  thought  and  happiness  would  not  bear  the  close  natural 
relation  which  they  do.  Put  a f>^ud  idea  before  the  generality  of 
people,  and  it  seems  to  them  like  looldng  np  a ship’s  mast  from  tlic 
deck.  Yet  it  is  not  that  they  cannot  ascend,  using  the  proper  means  ; 
they  let  themselves  be  ten-ified  away,  fancying  they  are  unable,  when 
they  are  merely  self-distrustful.  Doubtless  there  is  a difference  in 
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aptitude,  but  every  one  may  become  stronger  if  lie  vill;  tlie  worst 
unbelief  is  unbelief  in  one’s  self;  it  only  needs  confidence  and  a start ; 
whatever  we  may  get  from  others,  or  from  the  Avorld,  has  grown  from 
germs  such  as  avc  have  also  in  ourselves, — whence  it  is  that  in  our 
reading  we  arc  so  continually  coming  up  with  ideas  that  we  feel  to  be 
our  own ; nor  is  there  anything  more  beautiful  in  creation  than  each 
man’s  own  private  soul,  when  fairly  dealt  vrith  and  elicited.  Helen, 
when  she  explored  nature  for  a model  of  a golden  cup  that  she  should 
olfcr  upon  the  altar  of  Diana  as  perfectly  beautiful,  found  nothing  more 
exquisite  than  her  own  bosom. 

190.  I’ractieally  then, — for  to  bring  us  to  some  practical  conclusion  ' 
is  the  sole  use  of  such  considerations, — we  learn  from  the  great  larv  of 
Action  the  spring  of  1 lajipincss,  that  to  encourage  love  of  Avork  is  the 
first  article  of  sensible  Education.  In  efl'ect,  this  is  the  stimulating 
of  the  Intellect  and  the  All'ections,  which  has  already  been  adA'^crted  to 
under  other  heads.  All  action,  to  be  efiicacions  for  good,  must  rise  into 
a certain  intensity ; it  must  also  be  regular  and  determinate,  and  it  is 
oidy  training  and  culture  that  can  make  it  so.  As  in  the  structure  of 
jilanls  and  animals,  where  any  organ  is  deficient,  or  there  is  departure 
from  symmetry,  it  is  uniformly  referable  to  a weakening  of  the  vital 
energies,  or  to  restraint  or  diversion  of  them  aAvay  from  their  proper 
olTice,  so  Avhen  our  experience  of  life  is  infelicitous  and  unrewarding, 
it  is  because  the  natural  activity  of  the  soul  has  either  been  repressed, 
or  neglected,  or  turned  a.strny  in  early  youth.  The  unhapjiy  arc  those 
‘ Avho  from  Avant  of  practice  cannot  manage  their  thoughts,  Avho  have 
fcAv  to  select  from,  and  who,  because  of  their  sloth  or  weakness,  do  not 
roll  aAvay  the  heaviest;’  and  thc.se  are  pr’ecisely  the  individuals  whom 
observation  Avould  perceive  to  be  labouring  under  imi)erfect  discipline  of 
the  spiritual  activities,  dating  from  the  very  commencement  of  education. 
Ordinarily,  to  the  young,  AVork  is  rendered  so  unattractive,  and  the 
idea  of  jAleasurc  so  entirely  dissevered  from  it,  that  the  first  Avears  the 
semblance  of  a penalty,  and  the  latter  of  the  tme  object  of  existence. 
This  is  to  completely  neutralise  the  design  of  AA'ork,  and  to  despoil  life 
of  its  highest  luxuries.  Pleasure  is  not  bestoAved  upon  us  to  be  made  a 
motive;  still  less  is  it  to  be  deemed,  as  by  many,  a right  of  human 
existence,  and  its  non-arriA'’al  an  exhibition  of  Divine  injustice.  What 
Ave  ought  to  let  reign  in  our  minds,  is  primarily,  tvork,  Avhich  translates 
itself,  in  every  true  soul,  into  the  dutg  of  development.  Let  the  pradudia 
of  stem  and  foliage  be  made  the  busines#!,  and  the  fioAvers  Avill  conic  of 
their  OAvn  accord,  and  fill  the  air  with  fragrance.  ‘ In  teaching,’  says 
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the  good  Jean  Tanl,  ‘ accustom  the  boy  to  regard  his  future,  not  as  a 
path  from  pleasures,  though  innocent,  to  other  pleasures ; nor  even  as 
a gleaning,  from  spring-time  to  harvest,  of  flowers  and  fruits;  but  as  a 
time  in  which  he  must  execute  some  long  plan ; let  him  aim  at  a long 
course  oi  activity not  of  pleasure.’  Then  he  shews  how  privileged  is 
such  a course  ‘ That  man  is  happy,  for  instance,  who  devotes  his  life 
to  the  cultivation  of  an  island,  to  the  discovery  of  one  that  is  lost,  or 
to  the  extent  of  the  ocean.  I would  rather  be  the  court-gardener  who 
watches  and  protects  an  aloe  for  fifteen  years,  until  at  last  it  opens  to 
him  the  heaven  of  its  blossom,  than  the  prince  who  is  hastily  called 
to  look  at  the  opened  heaven.  The  writer  of  a dictionary  rises  every 
moi-ning,  like  the  sun,  to  move  past  some  little  star  in  his  zodiac ; a 
new  letter  is  to  him  a new  year’s  festival,  the  conclusion  of  an  old  one  a 
harvest-home.’  Bodily  health,  as  well  as  spiritual,  depends  on  work. 
Very  many  of  the  complaints  so  frequently  heard  from  the  delicate  young 
women  of  our  day,  as  want  of  vigour,  inability  to  bear  exposure,  deficiency 
of  strength  to  walk  far,  may  be  traced  to  other  and  earlier  causes  than 
supposed,  settling  at  last  into  absence  of  well-trained  mental  power,  such 
as  would  seek  an  outlet  in  useful  and  agreeable  occupation.  But  mental 
power,  let  them  understand,  is  not  to  be  gained  from  senseless  fiction^ 
which,  leading  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  do  in  the  end,  to  discontented 
dreams  of  what  might  have  been,  or  should  be,  keeps  the  heart  away 
from  thankful  perception  and  enjoyment  of  what  is ; — it  is  to  be  got 
from  no  such  miserable  waste  of  time  as  this  ; but  from  steady  and 
well-directed  reading  of  stories  not  fictitious,  and  from  steady  and  sys- 
tematic contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature.  Seeking  to  improve 
themselves  as  mtelligent  beings,  our  young  ladies  would  not  half  as 
often  want  the  doctor.  Rational  woi’k  they  would  find,  moreover,  less 
fatiguing  than  the  very  pastimes  which  they  fancy  tme  enjoyment, 
^nder  proper  management,  work  never  becomes  irksome.  When  pre- 
maturely fatigued,  it  is  not  the  action  that  has  tired  us,  but  want  of 
ingenious  and  orderly  methods.  AVork  never  killed  or  hurt  any  man 
who  knew  how  to  go  about  it.  See  what  order  there  is  in  nature  ! 
Along  with  sublimest  activity,  what  smoothness  and  ease  ! How  still 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  yet  how  rapid  ! How  peacefully  the  stars  of 
midnight  seem  encamped ; yet  before  morning  Avhole  annies  have  dis- 
appeared ! So  much  is  achieved,  because  everythmg  is  done  in  order, 
at  the  right  time,  intently,  yet  deliberately,  and  the  minutes  never 
wasted  in  indecision.  In  work,  then,  consists  the  tme  pride  of  life. 
Grounded  in  active  employment,  though  early  ardour  may  abate,  it  never 
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degenerates  into  indiflerenee  ; and  age,  as  we  have  said  before,  lives  in 
perennial  youth.  Life  is  a weariness  only  to  the  idle,  or  where  the  soul 
is  empty ; and  better  than  to  exist  thus  vacantly,  is  it  for  longevity  as 
to  birthdays  to  be  denied. 

191.  The  consideration  of  this  great  prmcijde.  Action  the  spring  of 
Happiness,  though  it  is  in  regard  to  the  present  life  that  it  practically 
concerns  us,  belongs  as  largely  to  right  estimates  of  the  life  to  come. 
Doid)tless,  the  means  by  which  avc  secure  enjoyment  upon  earth, 
instruct  us  as  to  the  proximate  source  of  the  enjoyments  that  will  be 
felt  in  heaven, — a subject  that  cannot  be  \minteresting  to  any  man  avIio 
reAccts  for  a moment  how  long  he  hopes  to  live  there.  That  the  same 
re-action  of  man,  in  rc.siionse  to  the  primary  action  of  Clod,  Avhich  here 
makes  life  and  happiness,  will  similarly  engender  it  hereafter,  we  may 
gather,  indeed,  most  plainly,  from  the  divine  oracles  themselves.  When 
we  arc  told  so  consolingly,  that  to  die  is  to  go  to  rest,  and  that  ‘ Blessed 
arc  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours,’ 
it  is  not  meant  that  by  entering  the  future  state  we  enter  on  a state  of 
passiveness.  I’liere  can  be  no  happiness  or  holiness,  even  in  heaven, 
if  the  life  be  one  of  mere  quiescence.  Do  we  not  sec,  even  in  this 
world,  that  those  who  would  have  us  understand  by  Eemembcr  the 
Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  hohj, — Remember  to  keep  it  idle, — i.e.,  idle  as 
regards  everything  but  religious  disciidine ; — do  we  not  see,  even  in 
this  Avorld,  that  they  prescribe  a course  against  which  all  nature  rebels, 
and  Avhich  fails  from  its  very  absurdity  ? How  much  more  possible 
will  it  be  to  keel)  holy  the  everlasting  sabbath,  except  by  supplementing 
its  special  duties  of  praise  and  worship  with  useful  and  benevolent 
occupations?  The  labours  which  will  be  ‘ rested  from’ are  the  resist- 
ance of  temptations,  the  endurance  of  trials,  the  struggles  with  evil 
Avhich  incessantly  harass  our  temporal  existence ; all  our  chosen  and 
happier  activities  will  continue,  in  a more  glorious  m.anncr,  and  with 
the  perfect  results  which  on  earth  are  unattainable.  The  best  and 
wisest  of  mankind  have  always  had  a conviction  that  it  will  be  so.  ‘ He 
felt,’  says  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Gordon,  ‘that there  would  be  no  interval 
of  unconsciousness,  no  cessation  of  activity,  no  intennission  of  enjoy- 
ment; that  though  the  mode  of  existence  would  be  changed,  the 
existence  itself  would  be  neither  destroyed  nor  suspended.’*  We  may 
learn  much  from  the  very  term  that  Scripture  employs.  It  is  never 
said  that  we  shall  rest  from  our  work,  only  from  ‘ labour.’  Labour  is 
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that  exertion  which  is  irksome  and  painful ; work  that  Mdiich  is  con- 
genial, welcome,  a delightful  exercise.  Labonr  is  the  toil  of  the  soul 
and  body  upon  things  in  opposition  to  them ; work  is  the  bestowal  of  ■ 
their  best  energies  on  what  pleases  and  recompenses.  Work,  rightly 
understood,  is  divine,  and  nothing  that  is  divine  can  ever  cease.  It  is 
divine,  because  it  comes  out  of  the  inmost  spirit  of  goodness  and  love, 
and  thus,  primarily,  from  God;  whereas  indolence  and  laziness  come  of 
the  very  essence  of  evil.  Who  is  the  greatest  workman  in  the  universe? 
He  who  works,  from  out  of  His  infinite  Love,  for  the  smallest  insect  as 
well  as  the  immortal  angel.  That  the  wicked  are  often  diligent,  more 
diligent,  possibly,  than  many  of  the  good,  is  no  objection;  because  the 
diligence  of  such  does  not  cenne  of  their  evil,  as  to  its  own  intrinsic 
nature,  but  of  its  necessities ; work  must  be  done  in  order  that  the 
means  may  be  procured  whereby  the  appetites  of  the  evil  shall  be 
indulged.  The  idea  of  an  idle  heaven  is  a very  low  and  unintelligent 
one : it  could  only  have  arisen  with  the  indolent  upon  earth ; and 
wherever  found,  there  is  an  indolent  spirit  underneath.  Heaven,  like  the 
Lord  himself,  who  to  the  pure  appears  pure,  who  to  tlie  merciful  appears 
merciful,  is  measured  by  each  man  according  to  his  own  character  and 
inclinations ; and  if  we  would  know  which  view  is  nearer  the  truth, 
we  may  be  sure  it  is  that  which  most  exalts  us.  If  true  life  consist  in 
well-dii’ected  activity  while  we  are  here,  assuredly  the  continuation  of 
our  life  in  heaven  will  derive  its  blessedness,  in  no  slight  degree,  from 
the  ucAV  and  magnificent  opportunities  it  will  there  enjoy.  There 
will  be  an  external  world  of  nature  to  study,  consisting  of  that  inex- 
haustible store  of  spiritual  objects  and  phenomena  which  forms  the 
scenery  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  which  is  the  prototype  of  the  mate- 
rial worlds  and  their  contents,  and  inviting  us  to  endless  research  and 
contemplation ; — there  will  also  be  good  uses  to  fulfil,  the  prototypes  of 
practical  charity  and  affection  upon  eartli,  and  which  will  be  largely 
directed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
successive  and  interminable  generations  of  men.  Angel,  literally  ‘ mes- 
senger,’ is  not  so  much  a designation  of  nature,  as  a title  or  name  of 
office ; and  no  office  can  be  conceived  more  superb  than  that  of  aiding 
and  protecting  souls  still  upon  their  pilgrimage.  The  belief  that  such 
functions  are  exercised, — in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘ ministra- 
tion of  angels,’ — is  one  that  has  soothed  ami  encouraged  the  virtuous  of 
every  age ; the  Grecian  belief  in  dai/MVig  or  invisible  attendant  genii, 
was  a recognition  of  the  guardianship  of  that  celestial  fraternity,  the 
‘ bright  band,’  which  gave  cause  to  Archdeacon  Hare  to  say  so  beauti- 
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fully,  that  while  it  is  blessed  to  have  friends  on  earth,  it  is  yet  more 
blessed  to  have  friends  hi  heaven.  Leigh  Hunt,  speakuig  of  Shelley 
(whose  lurtues  we  should  do  well  to  remember  before  his  failings), 
acknowledges  this  fine  sentiment  in  the  most  exqifisite  manner : — ‘ Alas ! 
and  he  suffered  for  years,  as  Ariel  did  in  the  cloven  pine ; but  noiv  he 
is  out  of  it,  and  serving  the  purposes  of  Beneficence  with  a calmness  be- 
fitting his  knowledge  and  his  love.’  Thus  is  our  destiny  even  in  this  world 
sublime,  if  we  will  but  serve  God,  and  not  Mammon.  For  the  ‘ spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect’  then  come  into  company  with  us ; they  ‘encamp’ 
around  us,  and  ‘ minister  ’ to  us,  even  as  they  themselves  are  ministered 
to  by  the  Lord.  It  is  no  mere  fancy  of  a fond  mother  that  the  smile 
of  her  sleeping  infant  comes  of  the  angel’s  whisper.  So  lovely  an  idea 
would  not  live  among  the  hallowed  ones,  were  it  not  the  reflection  of  a 
heaven-sent  truth  : when  the  heart  in  its  thankful  musings  lifts  itself 
towards  the  skies,  it  is  never  sent  away  with  a falsehood  in  it.  Won- 
derful has  been  the  effect  upon  mankind  even  of  this  little  ministry. 
It  was  the  smiling  in  her  sleep  of  Benjamin  AWst’s  infant  niece  that 
led  him,  though  cpiite  a boy,  to  use  the  pencil.  He  was  placed  to 
watch  the  cradle,  and,  struck  by  the  innocent  smiles  of  his  little  charge, 
drew  her  as  she  lay. 
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192.  If  life  be  realised  only  in  the  degree  that  it  is  hap^iy,  then  is  an 
infelicitous  existence  only  a kind  of  death ; and  the  man  wlio  experiences 
it,  though  he  may  wallc  about,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  like  other  men, — 
virtually,  and  as  regards  all  the  true  idea  and  design  of  life,  is  dead. 
It  sounds  strangely,  but  if  there  be  a state  of  spirit  which  it  is  right, 
preeminently,  to  call  Life,  by  reason  of  its  excellence  and  exaltation, 
the  contrary  condition  can  be  no  other  than  what  we  have  said.  Life 
is  where  there  are  hope,  faith,  reverence,  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the 
sentiment  of  religion ; death  is  where  those  arc  absent  or  extinguished. 
Death,  in  fact,  like  Life,  is  no  unitary  thing ; there  are  as  many  ways 
of  dying  as  of  living ; and  as  the  highest  kinds  of  life  are  those  which 
belong  to  and  express  themselves  in  the  Soul,  in  the  Soul,,  too,  are 
sufiered  the  bitterest  of  deaths.  In  childhood  we  do  not  know  this. 
Death’s  heaviest  shafts  seem  to  be  those  which  fall  on  things  external  to 
us,  as  parents,  friends,  companions ; but  as  our  experience  enlarges,  we 
discover  that  no  death  is  so  sad,  no  death  so  momentous  in  its  conse- 
quences, as  the  death  of  the  things  which  die  within.  So  true  is  this, 
that  often  the  greatest  epoch  in  a man’s  life  is  by  no  means  the  day  of 
his  physical  death,  but  the  day  in  which  he  has  died  to  something  more 
important  to  him  than  the  whole  world.  ‘ That  which  has  died  within 
us,’  says  Hare,  ‘ is  often  the  saddest  portion  of  what  Death  has  taken 
away, — sad  to  all,  sad  above  measure  to  those  in  whom  no  higher  hfe 
has  been  awakened.  The  heavy  thought  is  the  thought  of  what  we 
were,  of  what  we  hoped  and  purposed  to  have  been,  of  what  we  ought  to 
have  been,  of  what  but  for  ourselves  we  might  have  been, — set  by  the 
side  of  what  we  are,  as  though  we  were  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  our  own 
youth.  This  is  a thought  the  crushing  weight  of  which  nothing  but  a 
strength  above  our  own  can  lighten.’  Death,  accordingly,  in  its  most 
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sorrowful  sense,  is  not  tlie  death  of  the  body,  but  the  death  of  feelings 
and  ideas, — the  death  of  our  love.  For  •when  men  say  that  they  have 
no  ‘ spirit’  for  a thing,  or  no  ‘heart’  for  it,  it  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  they  have  no  ‘ love,’  which  is,  practically,  to  have  no  ‘ life  ’ 
for  it.  Spirit  is  breath,  and  the  heart  is  figuratively  the  blood,  and  by 
the  breath  and  the  blood  all  life  is  circled  in.  So  rvitli  the  expressions 
‘ dead  to  hope,’  ‘ dead  to  enjoyment,’  ‘ dead  to  enterprise.’  Those  who  ' 
arc  thus  lifeless  are  they  wlio,  having  lost  their  property,  or  their  animal 
pleasures,  or  who,  having  had  their  worldly  schemes  defeated,  and  have 
found  no  better  things  to  fix  their  affections  on,  have  lost  their  love;  for 
life  is  union  with  tlie  object  of  our  love.  ‘Nabal’s  heart  died  within 
him,  and  he  became  a stone.’  How  sublime  a contrast  where  those 
better  things  have  been  acquired  ! 

Soft  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  lie  spoke  with  an  accent  of  kindness ; 
But  on  Kvangnline’s  heart  fell  his  words,  ns  in  winter  the  snow-flakes 
Fall  into  some  lone  nest  from  which  the  birds  have  departed. 
#***•» 

So  was  her  love  difl'used,  but  like  to  some  odorous  spices, 

Suflered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filling  the  air  with  aroma. 

Other  hope  she  had  none,  nor  wi.sh  in  life,  but  to  follow 
Sleekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of  her  Saviour. 

(,)f  all  sad  things  in  the  world,  the  saddest  yet  is  that  which,  living  to 
appearance,  in  soul  is  dead.  Not  only  in  human  beings  is  it  witnessed ; 
towns,  countries,  institutions,  may  lie  dead,  though  alive,  as  pictured 
in  that  wonderful  passage  in  the  ‘ Giaour,’  so  beautiful  in  the  midst  of 
its  inexpressible  mournfulness,  where  the  still  and  melancholy  aspect 
of  the  once  busy  and  glorious  shores  of  Greece  is  compared  to  the 
features  of  the  dead, — 

Ere  the  fir.st  day  of  death  hath  flciL 
* * * 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore  ; 

’Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! 

Every  man  experiences  a measure  of  such  death.  Every  ‘mortification’ 
which  we  endiwe  is  literally  ‘a  death.’  Secularly,  at  least,  if  not  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  words,  like  the  flowers  of  the  Cistus,  we  ‘die  daily;’ 
and  the  more  that  the  temporal  is  loved,  the  more  does  the  death  afflict. 
For  it  is  of  attempting  to  love  the  transitory  and  perishable, — so  far  as 
it  is  capable  of  being  loved, — and  thus  of  loving  what  is  only  a continual 
vicissitude,  that  death  of  spirit  comes.  That  which  undergoes  vicissitude 
has  only  a seeming  life  in  it,  and  therefore  the  loA''e  of  it,  so  far  as  it 
is  worthy  the  name  of  love,  can  never  uphold  itself  into  a true  and 
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felicitativc  life,  for  this  comes  only  of  loving  the  unchangeable. 

‘ Before  the  eye  of  Truth,’  says  Fichte,  ‘ all  life  Avhich  finds  its 
love  in  the  temporary,  and  seeks  its  enjoyment  in  any  other  object  than 
the  eternal  and  unchangeable,  is  vam  and  unblessed,  because  it  loves 
only  death.’ 

1 03.  What  we  have  chiefly  spoken  of  is  the  death  of  feelings  hav- 
ing relation  to  temporal  and  external  things : far  more  solemn  and 
momentous  is  the  death  of  those  Avhich  have  relation  to  morals  and 
religion.  Both  kinds  might  he  contemplated  as  to  the  place  of  their 
beginning,  Avliich  is  likewise  twofold,  i.  e.,  in  the  intellect  or  in  the 
affections.  The  duality  in  the  springs  of  life  involves  duality  in  the 
place  of  death.  As  physical  death  is  referable  either  to  the  heart  or  to 
the  lungs,  so  is  spiritual  death  referable  either  to  the  will  or  to  the 
understanding,  and  is  marked  by  corresponding  phenomena,  ‘ The 
u‘roXi6ui(Sii  or  petrifaction  of  the  soul,’  says  Epictetus,  ‘ is  double ; in 
the  one  case  it  is  stupified  in  its  intellectuals;  the  other  is  when 
it  is  dead  in  its  morals.  He  who  is  thus  dead,  is  not  to  be  disputed 
with.’  But  there  is  no  need  to  analyse  so  minutely.  It  is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  between  death  to  what  is  good,  and  death  to’what  is  bad, 
whether  of  an  intellectual  or  an  emotional  character.  The  Scriptural 
expressions  of  being  ‘ dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,’  and  of  being  ‘ dead 
to  sin,’  exactly  illustrate  the  difference.  In  every  age  there  has  been  a 
perception  that  real  death  consists  in  loss  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  ‘ It  is 
a doctrine  of  immemorial  antiquity  that  the  real  death  pertains  to  those 
Avho  on  earth  are  immersed  in  the  Lethe  of  its  passions  and  fascinations, 
and  that  the  real  life  commences  only  when  the  soul  is  emancipated 
from  them.’  Evil  and  falsity  bring  spiritual  life  to  an  end,  just  as 
diseases  do  animal  life.  ‘ What,  then,  are  we  to  say  ?’  concludes  Philo  : 

‘ Surely  that  death  is  of  two  kinds — the  one  being  the  death  of  the 
man ; the  other,  the  peculiar  death  of  the  soul.  The  death  of  the  man 
is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body ; the  death  of  the  soul  is 
the  destruction  of  virtue  and  the  admission  of  vice.’*  Aristophanes,  in 
a well-luiown  passage,  calls  the  depraved  citizens  of  Athens  ‘ dead  men ;’ 
and  founded,  no  doubt,  on  the  correspondence  thus  acknowledged,  was 
the  belief  among  his  countrymen  and  other  ancient  nations,  that  to  see 
or  touch  dead  bodies  was  a great  pollution.  Jodrell  gives  numerous 
illustrations,  both  from  historical  and  poetic  sources  (iii.  15.)  In  the 
ancient  Jewish  law,  for  the  same  original  reason,  it  was  one  of  the  things 
required  to  be  followed  up  by  ‘ cleansing.’  ‘ This  is  the  law ; when  a 

* Allegories  of  the  Sacred  Laws,  Book  i.,  end. 
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man  dietli  in  a tent,  all  tliat  come  into  the  tent,  and  all  that  is  in  the 
tent,  shall  be  unclean  seven  days.’*  Vice,  as  identified  Avith  death,  is 
not  necessarily  vice  in  its  baser  forms,  or  crime ; it  is  'wilful  violation  of 
the  laws  of  God,  Avhether  externalised  into  criminal  act  or  not ; and  it 
is  this  which  is  chiefly  intended  by  ‘ death’  in  Scripture.  ‘ Life’  is 
attainment  of  union  with  God,  founded  on  reconciliation  with  one’s  self; 

‘ death’  is  secession  from  truth  and  goodness.  'When,  for  instance, , 
Christ  says  that  he  shall  come  to  judge  ‘ the  quick  and  the  dead,’  the 
meaning  is,  all  mankind,  both  good  and  evil.  So  when  David  exclaims, 

‘ III  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee,’  he  implies,  those  who 
cease  to  obey  God,  cease  also  to  think  of  God.  ‘ Lighten  mine  eyes, 
lest  I slcej)  the  sleep  of  death,’  is  a prayer  to  quicken  the  soul  with  new 
aptitude  for  sacred  things.  It  is  the  very  same  death  which  is  intended 
in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son — ‘Por  this  ray  son  was  dead,  and  is 
alive  again;’  and  which  the  Apostle  alludes  to  when  he  says, — ‘We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life.’  In  its  direst  degree, 
(his  is  the  ileuth  which  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  becomes  ‘ hell,’  and 
which  begins  it  even  in  this  M'orld.  It  is  by  no  metaphor  that  men 
who  have  steeped  themselves  in  iniquities,  cry  out  that  they  suffer  the 
tortures  of  the  pit.  As  no  man  enters  heaven  after  the  death  of  the 
material  body  but  ho  who  has  received  heaven  into  his  soul  in  this 
lile,  so  ‘heir  is  an  intensifying  and  consolidating,  for  ever,  of  infernal 
states  that  have  already  been  sunk  into.  ‘Though  this  a heavenly 
angel,’  exclaims  lachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 

‘ Tlioiigli  tlii.s  a heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here.' 

Death,  in  Scripture,  -vvlicn  signifying  death  to  virtue,  potentially  means 
also  the  eternal  perdition  of  the  soul,  as  in  James  v.  20;  whence  it  is 
that  we  are  so  earnestly  urged  to  fly  from  it,  seeing  that  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  material  body,  ability  to  escape  is  at  an  end. 

1‘JI.  Death  to  what  is  evil  rejuvenescence.  Tliough  consecrated  by 
use  in  Scripture,  it  is  a mode  of  expression,  therefore,  'which  an  exactor 
rhetoric  would  supersede  with  ‘ life  to  good.’  A.  man  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  ‘ die  to  evil,’  because  evil  is  in  itself  death.  He  can  only  die  to 
that  ^Yhich  is  essentially  Life,  or  good.  ‘ Death  to  evil’  is  like  ‘Blessed 
Life,’  a phrase  which,  ‘according  to  the  true  Anew  of  the  matter,’  says 
Fichte,  ‘has  in  it  something  superfluous,  to  wit,  life  is  necessarily 
blessed ; the  thought  of  an  w«blesscd  life  carries  with  it  a^ contradiction. 
Death  alone  is  unblessed.  What  is  unblessed,  does  not  really  and  truly 

* Numbers  xix.  14.  See  also  chap,  vi.,  aud  Lovitieus,  chaps,  xv.,  xxi.,  &c. 
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lire ; but  in  most  of  its  component  parts  is  sunk  in  death  and  nothing- 
ness.’ By  whichever  name  we  call  it, — death  to  evil,  or  return  to 
youth  and  life, — nothing  ever  occurs  to  the  soul  of  man  which  more 
deeply  and  vitally  affects  him ; for  it  carries  with  it  the  change  which  it 
is  the  office  of  religion  to  promote,  or  what  Scripture  teims  regeneration. 
Hence  it  is  the  true  ‘ resurrection.’  That  which  is  commonly  so  called, 
is  simply  the  exchange  of  one’s  sphere  of  action,  induced  by  the  disso- 
lution of  the  material  body; — an  exchange  which  in  noway  affects 
or  alters  the  moral  character,  and  is  nothing  more,  essentially,  than 
removal  from  one  country  to  another  is  in  this  present  life.  The  place 
of  abode  is  new,  but  the  man  is  the  same.  Resm’rection  is  rising,  not 
remaining  as  we  were.  It  is  not  barely  to  enter  the  spiritual  world, 
which  is  the  destiny  of  all,  both  good  and  evil,  but  to  rise  into  a loftier 
and  cUviner  state  of  soul,  such  as  must  be  attained  in  this  life,  if  at  all. 
‘ He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ; and  he  that  is  filtliy,  let 
him  be  filthy  still ; and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still ; 
and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still.’  The  avdaraaii  of  the  wicked, 
as  Olshausen  remarks,  is  only  a part  of  the  Oavarog  The 

resurrection,  properly  so  called,  like  every  other  great  fact  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe,  is  at  once  an  actual  occun-ence,  and  a repre- 
sentative one.  Attaching  to  all  manltind,  both  good  and  evil,  it  is  not 
a doctrine  peculiarly  of  theology,  but  one  of  the  simple  laws  of  nature ; 
and  therefore  an  intimation  and  exponent  of  a truth  yet  grander  than 
itself,  and  ready  for  all  to  reahse  who  will.  When  man  disengages 
himself  from  his  earthly  vesture,  and  passes  from  the  temporal  into 
eternity,  he  presents  a picture  of  the  soul  which  detaches  itself  from 
evil,  and  ascends  into  the  high  and  lovely  fife  of  Christianity.  Tliat 
the  true  resurrection  is  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  is  shewn  by  our 
Lord’s  own  divine  words — am  the  resurrection.’  Doubtless,  in  his 
ascent  from  the  tomb  we  have  the  type  of  man’s  immortality;  but  this 
is  not  so  much  the  doctrine  intended  in  the  words  in  question,  as  that 
resurrection  is  to  acknowledge  and  follow  him  while  we  are  yet  on 
earth. 

195.  feuch  also  is  the  resurrection  which  alone  is  represented  and 
foreshadowed  in  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  the  Spring,  so  enthusias- 
tically pointed  to  by  preachers  of  every  creed  and  age.  When  the  seeds 
vegetate,  and  cover  the  earth  with  leaves  and  floAvers ; when  the  trees 
bud,  and  foliage  takes  the  place  of  snoiv  and  icicles ; the  resurrection 
that  goes  on  is  a rejuvenescence  of  life,  beauty,  vigour ; no  dead  thing 
reappears ; nothing  that  is  defaced  comes  up  again ; there  is  no  por- 
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traiture  of  the  re-auimation  of  mere  dead  material  bodies,  only  of  the 
deathlessness  and  energy  of  moral  excellence.  Nowhere  in  the  Avhole 
scope  of  nature  is  there  ever  seen  resurrection  of  what  is  dead,  or 
emblematic  of  death;  all  its  revivifying  processes  attach  to  things  which 
are  alive  and  representative  of  life.  It  is  only  where  the  principle  and 
power  of  life  have  never  been  for  one  instant  interrupted,  that  resurrec- 
tion takes  place;  resurrection  of  that  which  has  altogether  perished 
and  decomposed,  as  the  material  body,  which  in  itself  is  neither  good 
nor  evil,  is  never  in  the  least  degree  illustrated ; and  from  this  single 
circumstance,  the  current  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  or  that  winch 
regards  it  as  a return  of  the  soul  into  the  material  body  from  which 
it  liad  been  separated — the  latter  being  transformed  into  a ‘spiritual 
l)ody’ — may  l)c  regarded  as  much  in  need  of  revision.  The  expectation 
of  such  return  is  in  reality  no  more  tlian  a varied  sha])e  of  the  doctrine  of 
tlic  old  Egyptians,  Avhicli  led  tliem  to  embalm  the  corpses  of  their  dead, 
to  be,  they  imagined,  in  course  of  time  re-animated  by  the  relenting 
soul.  Any  theological  dogma  which  is  not  illustrated  by  the  Divine 
economy  as  it  works  visibly  in  the  material  creatitm,  may  legitimately 
be  demurred  to.  There  is  no  truth  vouchsafed  to  man  Imt  is  inscribed 
over  again  in  the  beautiful  volume  of  the  earth  and  sky;  and  conversely, 
the  point  where  nature  no  longer  speaks,  is  the  point  where  truth  also 
is  at  an  end.  The  test  of  truth  is,  that  nature  mirrors  it. 

196.  AVith  this  right  understanding  of  the  word  before  our  eyes,  we 
see  what  is  meant  by  ‘ lllcssed  and  holy  is  ho  that  hath  part  in  the  first 
resurrection.’  The  second  is  simply  to  enter  the  spiritual  world,  which 
all  men  do  in  due  course ; some  to  the  ‘resurrection  of  life,’  some  to  the 
‘ resurrection  of  condemnation  : ’ but  that  which  is  ‘ blessed  and  holy,’ 
is  the  resurrection  which  the  soul  has  already  experienced  in  the  body. 
It  is  this  ‘first  resurrection’  which  is  referred  to  in  the  cncoiyaging  and 
consolatory  verse — ‘Precious  unto  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.’ 
Some  think  that  this  means  the  death  of  the  body.  Nay ; — what  God 
rejoices  in,  is  the  death  of  selfishness  and  bad  passions.  There  can  bo 
no  resurrection,  either  i-cal  or  representative,  except  contingently  on 
death : hence  it  is  said,  that  a man  must  ‘ hate  his  own  life,’  and 
‘ except  he  lay  down  his  life.’  ‘ Life’  here  denotes  that  particular,  self- 
ish, temporal  love  by  which  every  man  is  animated  while  unregenerate, 
impelling  some  in  one  way,  some  in  another,  and  which  must  be  subor- 
dinated to  a higher  one  if  he  would  rise.  This  death,  therefore,  does  it 
behove  us  strenuously  and  unceasingly  to  contemplate ; and  not  only  so, 
it  needs  that,  with  the  Apostle,  we  ‘ die  daily,’  that  is,  that  wo  rejuvenise 
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tkily,  exclianging  what  is  iiiiloYcly  in  oiiv  affoctions  for  some  diviner 
attachment,  and  replacing  onr  diildish,  foolish,  and  unprofitable  know- 
ledges with  wisdom  at  once  comely  and  substantial.  Every  day  that 
something  is  not  effected  towards  these  two  ends,  is,  a day  ill-spent. 
Few,  very  few,  are  the  truths  and  emotions  which,  however  rela- 
tively excellent,  do  not  require  to  be  replaced  by  still  superior  ones,  or 
at  least  to  be  rectified  and  expanded : and  nowhere  is  the  necessity 
more  urgent  than  in  those  which  have  reference  to  religioir  and  theology. 
If  the  first  and  greatest  of  existing  evils  be  indifference  to  practical 
religion,  want  of  enlarged  understanding  of  spiritual  things  is  unques- 
tionably the  second.  People  grow  up,  live  and  die,  in  the  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  religious  truths  communicated  to  them  in  their  childhood, 
and  think  their  little  leaf  is  idl  the  forest.  Inquire  if  they  have  read 
the  last  new  novel  or  review,  and  it  is  considered  a reproach  to  have  to 
say  ‘ No.’  Ask  what  new  fact  they  have  learned  in  geography,  or  other 
physical  science,  and  a reply  is  ready.  But  inquire,  even  of  ‘ religious’ 
people,  what  new  idea  thny  have  of  heaven,  or  of  God,  or  the  human 
soul,  or  the  prophecies,  and  they  wonder  what  you  mean,  or  what  there 
can  be  to  learn.  Some  abstain  from  search  for  fear  of  their ‘faith’ 
becoming  weakened.  Faith  in  Christ,  says  Vater,  can  be  no  hindrance 
to  critical  and  philosophical  inquiries ; otherwise  he  would  himself  im- 
pede the  progress  of  truth.  The  best  token  that  genuine  rejuvenescence 
of  the  soul  is  going  on  in  us,  is,  that  the  Word  of  God  becomes  daily  a 
richer  mine  to  our  intelligence. 

197.  Death  implies  a place  of  burial:  and  as  death  in  Scripture 
denotes,  on  the  one  hand,  declension  from  virtue ; on  the  other,  escape 
from  the  power  of  evil,  or  regeneration ; so  do  the  words  grave,  tomb, 
and  sepulchre.  The  unregenerate  man  is  not  only  dead,  but  as  truly 
entombed  as  a corpse  beneath  the  sods.  In  the  prophets  there  are 
many  examples,  as  Avhen  Isaiah,  spealdng  of  the  ‘ rebellious,’  says  that 
‘ they  remain  among  the  graves.’  Similarly,  in  the  New  Testament, 
dwelling  ‘among the  tombs’  denotes  living  in  the  shades  and  negations 
of  irreligiousness.  The  ‘lunatic’  loved  to  dwell  among  the  tombs.  He 
impersonates  the  man  who  is  dead  to  spiritualities.  If  it  be  ‘ madness’ 
to  act  recklessly  in  secular  things,  surely  it  must  be  ‘ madness  ’ to  forget 
God.  Properly  regarded,  insanity  is  of  two  kinds ; one  comes  of  the 
brain  being  diseased,  so  that  the  soul,  healthy  in  itself,  cannot  use  it ; 
this  is  insanity  commonly  so  called : the  other  is  when  it  is  the  soul  that 
is  diseased,  albeit  the  brain  be  perfectly  healthy ; this  is  infidelity  and 
irrcligiousness.  Tlie  Pharisees  of  the  human  race  our  Lord  calls  whited 
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sepulchres,  because,  maldng  a fair  show  on  the  outside,  witliin  they  are 
full  of  dead  men’s  bones.  In  the  sense  of  regeneration,  or  newness  of 
life,  there  is  no  more  beautiful  instance  than  that  in  Ezeldel  xxxvii.  12  : 

‘ Behold,  0,  my  peojile,  I will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come 
up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel ; and  ye 
shall  know  that  I am  the  Lord,  and  I will  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye 
shall  live.’  St.  John  records  how  the  promise  was  fulfilled : — ‘ I say 
unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.’  (v.  25.)  A 
moment’s  reflection  will  shew  that  these  words  can  in  neither  case  refer 
to  tlic  resurrection  after  the  death  of  the  body.  They  can  mean  nothmg 
else  but  the  ‘ cpiickening  to  grace.’  The  raising  of  Lazarus  by  the 
Lord,  ,and  of  the  widow’s  son  at  the  city  of  Nain,  were  intended  as 
sign.s  that  the  same  power  should  revive  men  Avho  had  been  long  ‘ dead 
in  trcs])asscs  and  sins.’  It  was  because  the  Jewish  religion  was  so 
essentially  and  minutely  representative,  or  prefigurative  of  the  Christian 
religion  which  was  to  ‘ fulfil’  it,  that  the  Jews  were  so  desirous  of  burial 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  tlio  Scriptural  symbol  of  heaven.  Interment  in 
that  country  was  emblematical  and  prefigurative  of  resurrection  into 
I’aradisc.  Tlie  inhumation  of  the  material  body  is  the  resm-rcction  of 
the  spiritual,  and  whei'c  the  former  is  symbolically  deposited,  the  latter 
symbolically  becomes  an  inhabitant.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  though 
it  may  bo  unsuspected,  that  Christians  bury  their  dead  either  in  or 
closely  adjacent  to  their  churches, — the  representatives  of  the  temple 
not  made  with  hands.  Every  observance  and  ceremony  of  this  nature  is 
founded  on  the  relation  of  things  physical  to  thuigs  spiritual.  If,  then, 
a man  would  vitally  experience  what  resurrection  is,  what  it  essentially 
is  to  rise  from  the  grave,  let  him,  with  God’s  helji,  ‘ die  unto  sin.’ 
That  he  Avill  survive  the  death  of  his  material  body,  he  may  jjssure 
himself,  for  it  is  not  given  him  to  choose ; Init  whether  he  will  rise  or 
not,  he  himself  must  elect. 
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198.  More  than  once  in  previons  chapters  we  have  spoken  of 
Rejuvenescence  : it  now  becomes  important  to  treat  the  subject  incle- 
pentlently  and  connectedly.  The  most  glorious  principle  of  nature^ 
impressed  upon  its  every  object,  Tjife  and  Death  themselves  are  only 
other  names  for  Rejuvenesccnee ; the  history  of  the  world  and  of  its 
contents,  in  all  their  variety  and  phases,  is  no  more  than  the  history  of 
its  operation ; the  one  great  poetic  idea  of  the  universe,  all  phenomena 
and  splendours,  spiritual  as  well  as  material,  are  but  parts  and  element.s 
of  it,  illustrating  and  adorning  its  different  modes.  Everywhere,  since 
the  first  morning,  has  youth  been  incessantly  bursting  forth,  and  creation 
beginning  afresh.  ‘ The  universe,  open  to  the  eye  to-day,  looks  as  it 
dill  a thousand  years  ago ; the  morning  hymn  of  Milton  does  but  tell 
tlie  beauty  with  which  our  own  familiar  sun  dressed  the  earliest  fields 
and  gardens  of  the  world;’  all  things  says  the  Apostle,  ‘continue  as 
they  were  from  the  beginning  of  creation.’  True,  there  is  continual 
dismemberment  and  disintegration ; the  flower  fades,  the  animal  falls  to 
^dust,  but  this  is  not  death, — it  is  merely  the  casting  away  of  worn-out 
vestures,  in  order  that  new  may  be  put  on.  The  form,  the  idea,  the 
actuality,  lives  for  ever ; the  end  always  reverts  to  the  beginning ; from 
the  plant  comes  the  fruit,  and  from  the  fruit  comes  the  seed,  which 
again  contains  the  plant  within  itself.  Look  at  the  sculptiu’ed  pine- 
apple ! Xafure  in  miniature ; upon  its  yellow  ripeness  ensues  a beautiful 
tufted  crown  of  leaves,  promising  and  beginning  the  w'hole  history  over 


* Literally  ‘ lieturn  to  a state  of  youth. 
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again,  tlie  true  plioeiux  of  creation.*  The  fabled  Palm  is  only  a 
inctajdior  of  the  u'orld.  Turn  Avliieh  Avay  Ave  'will,  we  find  no  ‘ Idlling 
principle’  in  nature,  only  a \dtalising  and  sustaining  one.  Throughout 
ts  whole  extent.  Nature  is  Life  ; in  all  its  forms  and  modifications, 
one  vast  and  infinite  Life, — subject,  no  doubt,  to  the  extinction  of  par- 
ticular presentations,  but  never  to  absolute  and  total  death,  even  in  its 
least  and  iveakest  things.  Anything  that  looks  like  death  is  a token 
and  certificate  of  life  being  about  to  start  anew  and  invigorated.  Every 
end  is  also  a beginning ; all  things  in  the  world  are  striving  to  begin 
as  well  as  to  finish ; marriage  once  more  is  the  type  and  exponent. 
iSo  far  from  being  the  destroyer  of  life,  death,  rightly  viewed,  is  its 
nourisher  and  aliment.  A thing  does  not  perish  in  order  that  it  may 
no  longer  exist,  l)ut  that  another  of  the  same  or  similar  kind  may  enter 
fresh  and  beautiful  upon  the  scene,  and  thus  virtually  perpetuate  the 
original.  ‘ All  death  in  nature,  is  life,  and  in  death  appears  visibly  the 
advancement  of  life.  It  is  not  death  which  kills,  but  the  higher  life 
which,  concealed  behind  the  other,  begins  to  develop  itself.  Death 
and  birth  are  but  the  struggle  of  life  with  itself  to  attain  a higher 
form.’j-  Granted,  we  do  not  perceive  it  to  be  so  if  ive  look  at  things 
merely  ivith  the  outivai-d  senses ; — we  perceive  it  in  the  degree  that 
our  own  minds  are  alive,  and  apt,  from  culture  and  sincere  and  fervent 
aspiration  after  truth,  to  rejuvenisc  in  themselves.  Everything  is  alive 
to  the  living  mind.  'Death  is  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is 
dead.  To  estimate  our  intellectual  vitality,  at  any  given  time,  we  have 
but  to  ask  ourselves,  Dow  much  life  are  we  conscious  of?  We  speak, 
in  ordinary  converse,  of  youth  and  age  as  distinct  epochs,  and  as  a mat- 
ter of  appearance,  correctly  so.  It  results,  however,  from  this  great 
law,  that  so  far  from  being  separate  and  successive,  they  arc  contempo- 
raneous and  concurrent.  Youth  does  not  cease,  and  age  begin. 
'riiroTighout  life  their  phenomena  i-un  side  by  side,  revolving  each 
upon  the  other,  age  succeeding  youth,  youth  succeeding  age,  in  the 
most  varied  conditions  of  exchange,  and  often  crowding  into  the  same 
region.  Everywhere  in  nature  we  see  youth  and  senility  intermingled, 
presenting  themselves  alternately,  and  altogether  iiiespective  and  in- 
dependent of  annual  birthdays.  If  decay  attend  ujion  age,  so  docs 

* The  same  beautiful  onward  growth  appears  eoii.spicuously  in  several  of  the 
New  Holland  genera  of  Myrtacefe,  as  MeJaleuca,  Metrosideros,  Beaulortia,  &c. ; 
and  a similar  phenomenon  in  the  cones  of  the  Larch,  from  the  apex  of  which 
occasionally  extends  a leafy  shoot. 

t Fichte,  ‘Destination  of  Man,’  p.  127. 
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it  upon  infancy if  youth  is  a beginning,  so  too  is  maturity.  Life  rising- 
out  of  death  was  the  great  ‘ mysteiy  ’ which  in  old  time  sjunbolism 
delighted  to  represent  under  the  thousand  ingenious  forms  preserved  in 
mythology  and  ancient  poetry,  as  in  the  lovely  fable  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  Nature  was  explored  in  her  every  realm  for  attestations  to  it, 
the  results  giring  to  religion  new  sanctity  and  illustration,  to  philoso- 
phy new  dignity  and  grace.  Sleep  was  beautifully  called  ‘ the  minor 
mystery  of  death ; ’ since  the  seeming  suspension  of  life  during  the 
stillness  of  slumber,  is  the  pathway  to  restoration  of  its  powers,  and 
thus  a prefigurement  of  what  death  is  designed  for.  ‘ Death,  like  sleep,’ 
says  the  illustrious  Herder,  ‘ cools  the  fever  of  life ; gently  interrupts 
its  too  uniform  and  long-continued  movement;  heals  many  wounds 
incurable  before,  and  prepares  the  soul  for  a pleasurable  awakening,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a new  morning  of  youth.  As  in  my  dreams  my 
thoughts  fly  back  to  youth, — as  in  my  dreams,  being  only  half-fettered 
by  the  bodily  organs,  and  more  concentred  in  myself,  I feel  more  free 
and  active, — so  thou,  Eevivifying  dream  of  death,  u-ilt  smilingly  bring 
back  the  yoirth  of  my  life,  the  most  energetic  and  pleasing  moments 
of  my  existence.’* 

199.  When,  then,  it  is  said  that  death  takes  things  away,  it  is  said 
wrongfully.  It  is  done  by  Life,  the  constant  aun  of  which  is  to  obtain 
a point  of  departure  for  renewed  progress,  pushing  out  of  the  way  what- 
ever may  obstruct.  See  what  curious  and  strildng  illustrations  are 
furnished  in  the  physiology  of  our  own  bodies  ! The  teeth  of  the  child 
drop  from  its  little  gums,  that  the  teeth  of  manhood  may  take  their 
place ; the  blood,  by  its  particles,  supersedes  itself  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed ; every  molecule  of  muscle,  and  bone,  and  brain,  is  an  ephemeron ; 
our  entire  fabric  is  taken  to  pieces  and  rebuilt  some  seven  or  eight  times 
before  we  leave  it.  The  bodies  of  all  other  animals  similarly  rejuvenise 
during  the  period  between  birth  and  dissolution ; some,  in  addition  to 
the  molecular  renewal,  having  periodical  and  most  curious  replacements 
of  entire  organs.  Birds  renew  their  plumage ; lizards  and  snakes  their 
skins ; the  crab  even  replaces  its  stomach,  forming  a new  one  every 
year,  and  casting  away  the  old.  Plants  also  rejuvenise,  exemplified  in 
the  annual  renewal  of  their  leaves  and  flowers.  In  the  higher  kinds  of 
vegetation  the  phenomena  are  at  once  so  marked  and  intelligible,  as  to 
have  called  forth  the  first,  and  as  yet  the  only  treatise,  expressly  devoted 

* Outlines  of  a History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Man,  hook  v,,  chap.  4. 
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to  this  magnificent  science.*  Philo  beautifully  uses  them  to  illustrate 
the  ‘ unbounded  ■\yisdom  of  God : ’ — ‘ The  wealth  of  that  wisdom  is  as  a 
tree,  which  is  continually  putting  forth  new  shoots  after  the  old  ones, 
so  that  it  never  ceases  gro\ving  young  again,  and  being  in  the  flower  of 
its  strength.’ 

200.  As  a phenomenon  of  physiological  or  organic  life,  Eejuvenes- 
cence  appears  under  two  great  general  modes,  namely,  first,  Eeturn  by  the 
individual,  either  as  a whole,  or  in  its  molecules,  to  an  earlier  condition 
of  existence,  securing  thereby  a point  of  departure  for  renewed  progress ; 
secondly.  Repetition  in  a new  being,  under  the  law  of  procreation  by 
male  and  female,  of  the  entire  course  of  organic  evolution.  The  first 
has  for  its  object,  the  completion  of  the  form ; the  second  has  for  its 
object,  the  repetition  of  the  form.  Rejuvenescence  in  order  to  Comple- 
tion, is  exemplified  in  the  growth  of  a child,  leading  it  on  to  puberty, 
and  thence  to  manhood  : that  wliich  has  Repetition  for  its  end,  appears 
in  the  plienomcna  of  generation  and  birth.  It  follows  that  it  is  the 
power  of  Rejuvenescence  which  raaiidy  distinguishes  organic  bodies 
from  inorganic,  since  in  the  latter  there  is  neither  a graduated  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  nor  renewal  by  procreation.  Without  reju- 
venescence there  can  be  no  organic  development,  nor  whore  organs  arc 
absent  can  rejuvenescence  ever  occur.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
kingdoms  of  organised  beings  themselves  as  regards  rejuvenescence,  is 
that  while  in  animals  there  is  a perpetual  dissolution  and  rebuilding  of 
the  entire  substance,  the  devitalised  atoms  being  ejected,  jfiants  never 
rejuveiiise  a part  once  completed,  but  provide  for  the  stability  and 
regularity  of  the  vital  processes,  by  developing  new  parts.  The  stem 
once  fonned  and  consolidated,  never  alters  in  the  least ; the  leaves  and 
flowers  when  done  mth,  arc  disengaged,  and  absolutely  new.  ones  are 
unfolded  in  their  place. 

201.  Rejuvenescence  in  order  to  the  completion  of  the  form,  has, 
accordingly,  for  its  chief  process  m Animals,  the  decay  and  renewal  of 
the  tissues ; in  Plants,  the  unfolding  of  new  organs.  Both  involve  a 
variety  of  mmor  and  contributive  activities,  but  most  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  animal,  where  the  full  effectuation 
of  the  molecular  renewal  requires  and  is  secured  by  the  grand 
supplementary  process  of  Sleep, — in  effect  a periodical  return  of 

* The  Phenomena  of  Rj^enescence  in  Nature,  especially  in  the  life  and 
development  of  Plants.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  A.  Braun,  hy  Arthur  Honfrey. 
Ray  Society’s  Volume,  1853.  One  of  the  most  important  of  modern  contributions 
to  the  philosophy  of  Botany. 
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tho  animal  to  its  ante-natal  state,  beautifully  corresponding  with  the 
resrauption  of  that  state  in  lactation,  which  is  a living  over  again 
of  the  life  of  the  womb,  on  a higher  plane.  During  sleep,  the 
inner  fonnative  processes  by  which  the  body  is  preserved,  act  imdis- 
turbedly  and  concentratedly.  Every  one  knows  how  sweet  is  the 
restoration  derived  from  one’s  pillow  when  m health : more  wonderful 
even  yet  is  that  which  the  patient  derives  when  sleep  occurs  at  the  crisis 
of  severe  diseases.  The  nocturnal  refreshment  of  the  physical  frame 
induces  a similar  restoration  of  the  spiritual.  Relaxed  from  the  tension 
in  which  it  is  held  towards  the  outer  world  while  awake,  duiing  sleep 
the  mind  sinlvs  into  a condition  comparable  to  that  in  which  it  lay 
before  consciousness  commenced ; all  images  and  shapes  it  is  cog- 
nisant of  by  day,  either  vanish,  or  appear  only  as  reflected  pictm’es ; 
unexcited  fi-om  without,  it  ‘ gathers  itself  up  into  new  force,  new  com- 
prehension of  its  purpose,  much  that  crossed  the  waldng  thoughts, 
scattered  and  entangled,  becoming  thereby  sifted  and  arranged.’  Hence 
it  is  tl^t  ‘ our  waking  thoughts  are  often  oiu’  truest  and  finest ; and 
that  cireams  ai’c  sometimes  eminent  and  wise ; phenomena  incompatible 
with  the  idea  that  we  die  down  like  grass  into  our  organic  roots  at 
night,  and  are  merely  resuscitated  as  from  a winter  when  we  wake. 
Man  is  captured  in  sleep,  not  by  death,  but  by  his  better  nature : to-day 
runs  in  through  a deeper  day  to  become  the  parent  of  to-morrow,  and 
he  issues  eveiy  morning,  bright  as  the  morning  and  of  hfe-size,  from 
the  peaceful  womb  of  the  cerebellum.’  The  most  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  bearing  of  sleep  upon  rejuvenescence,  is  supplied  perhaps  in  the 
chrysalis  period  of  Insect-life.  Here  takes  place  that  grand  retreat 
and  gathering-in  of  Antal  power  wliich  enables  the  unsightly  grub  to 
expand  into  the  lovely,  completed,  and  expressive  form  we  call  the 
Butterfly, — so  exquisite  a symbol  of  the  Spring,  Avhen  winter,  the  gTub 
and  chrysalis  era  of  the  vegetable  world,  is  emerged  from  and  superseded. 
The  analogy  is  important  to  consider,  because  of  the  common  but  mis- 
taken impression  that  the  charming  green  exuberance  of  the  vernal 
season  is  no  more  than  the  Avork  of  the  few  days  dming  Avhich  it  appears. 
That  beautiful  display  is  in  preparation  all  the  Avinter,  just  as  the 
butterfly  is  in  preparation  in  the  grub  and  chrysalis : Spring  merely 
brings  the  concluding  steps  before  our  eyes,  as  the  rupture  of  the 
chrysalis  the  pamted  Avings  of  the  perfect  insect.  Not  a little  of  the 
Spring  begins  in  the  previous  autumn,  and^t^n  in  the  previous 
summer.  The  i-udiments  of  the  futm-e  leaves  of  the  alder  may  be  found 
in  August;  the  leaves  and  even  the  floAver-buds  of  the  lilac;  the 
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catkins  of  the  hazel  make  their  ajipearance  mth  the  asters  and  golden- 
rod  ; in  the  bnlbs  of  the  hyacinth,  the  tulip,  and  the  crocus,  long  before 
they  manifest  the  least  sign  of  vegetation,  the  future  blossom  may  readily 
be  discerned.  Insect-life,  as  a whole,  is  the  most  perfect  example  we 
possess  of  Rejuvenescence  having  for  its  aim  the  Completion  of  the 
Individual.  The  true  idea  of  what  is  so  improperly  called  the  ‘ meta- 
morphosis ’ or  ‘ transformation  ’ of  insects,  is  dcvelojmient  into  perfect 
slate.  It  is  no  change  of  one  creature  into  another.  The  caterpillar 
contains  within  itself  the  rudiments  of  the  future  butterfly  in  all  its 
parts ; it  becomes  the  butterfly, — not,  as  commonly  supposed  by  a mon- 
strous and  supernatural  mutation, — but  simply  by  casting  its  sJein,  and 
unfolding  parts  previously  concealed  and  immature,  first  the  limbs,  by- 
and-byc  the  wings,  opening  more  and  more,  till  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
insect  is  attained.  No  less  striking  and  beautiful  than  the  analogy  of 
the  Butterfly  with  the  opening  leaves  and  flowers  of  spring,  is  the 
rejuvenescence,  at  that  season,  of  the  Birds.  They  blossom  in  the 
tSpnng  like  the  trees  and  plants,  glossy  and  tinted  in  their  plumage, 
and  like  the  plants  again  when  they  shed  their  petals,  they  lose  their 
peculiar  spring  and  summer  lustre  immediately  the  process  of  hatching 
is  completed.  To  return,  however,  to  the  Butterfly.  In  the  insect’s 
histoiy  we  have  a lesson  of  another  kind.  From  time  immemorial  the 
butterfly  has  been  the  emblem  of  the  resurrection.  Anciently,  as  with 
the  Egyptians,  we  find  it  drawn  either  in  its  proper  form,  or  as  a lovely 
female  child  with  butterfly’s  wings.  ‘ Emidoyed,  subsequently,  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  beautiful  symbol  shone  on  their  ponderous 
pages  like  a beam  of  sunlight  falling  through  a painted  window  on  the 
gloom  of  a cloister.’  The  beauty  and  truthfulness  of  the  emblem  lie, 
however,  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  that  ordinarily  siqqiosed. 
Not  only  is  the  usual  idea  of  the  resurrection,  or  that  of  a decayed  body 
being  recomposed  and  reimited  after  a certain  interval  to  the  soul, 
not  represented  in  the  natural  history  of  the  insect,  but  it  is  altogether 
contraiy  to  it.  What  the  history  does  teach  is  that  which  is  also  the 
tnie  idea  of  the  resurrection.  As  the  cateipillar  becomes  the  butterfly 
by  no  supernatiu’al  transformation,  but  shnply  by  the  casting  away  of 
outward  coverings ; so  does  man  become  an  angel,  not  by  any  imaginary 
transformation  of  his  ‘natural’  body  into  a ‘spiritual  body,  but  by  the 
‘ spiritual,’  which  he  always  has,  laying  down  and  departing  from  the 
‘ natural,’  expanding  its  matm’ed  organs,  and  ascending  into  that  higher 
and  loveher  mode  of  life  which  is  poetically  represented  under  the  name 
of  wings.  Only  with  such  an  miderstanding  does  the  name  pvo- 
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perly  apply  to  the  beaiitiful  creature  it  denotes.  Reaumur,  that  great 
and  good  naturalist,  when  he  discovered  the  real  structure  of  the  cater- 
pillar, and  pointed  out  the  discrepaney  between  the  truth  of  natiu’e  and 
the  dogma  of  the  preachers,  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  revelation. 

202.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  there  is  m a man  a resumption,  when 
old,  of  the  extenial  signs  of  youth.  Cherished  from  the  remotest  ages, 
the  idea  of  a restoration  of  youthful  health  and  strength,  and  bodily 
shape,  by  some  beautiful  stroke  of  magic,  is  not  altogether  remote  from 
fact,  though  the  magic  is  in  nature  rather  than  Art.  The  basis,  pro- 
bably, of  the  story  of  Medea  and  Ajlson,  it  figures  in  the  fables  and 
national  poetry  of  every  period  of  the  world ; its  most  beautiful  embo- 
diment, the  Fountain  of  Rejuvenescence,  is  found  in  the  tales  of  the  far 
East,  m the  romances  of  Chivalry,  and  in  the  Mysteries  : in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  the  symbol  of  Christianity  renewing  the  moral  strength  of 
the  world  after  the  eorruptions  of  pagan  Rome ; and  now  we  have  it  in 
a fine  pictime  by  one  of  the  best  of  the  French  pre-Raphaelite  school.* 
Tlie  Alchemists  thought  to  secure  such  rejm'cnesccnce  by  the  aid  of 
the  Philosopher’s  Stone,  which  was  not  only  to  ward  off  sickness  and 
infirmities,  but  to  replace  men  in  the  vigour  of  early  youth.  Vincent  de 
Beauvais  attempted  to  shew  that  Noah’s  havuig  children  when  five 
lumdred  years  old  was  owing  to  his  possession  of  this  precious  secret, 
whereby  he  had  had  restored  to  him  the  freshness  of  his  ancient  puberty. 
Vain  expectation  ! though  man  may  certainly  please  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  he  alone  ever  steps  in  the  grateful  path.  Tlie  lower 
animals  begin  to  decay  almost  immediately  after  the  decline  of  their 
propagative  power ; in  man,  life  is  prolonged  more  or  less  after  viiility 
has  ceased ; and  now  and  then  operates  over,  again  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  phenomena  of  his  earliest  'days.  The  cutting  of  new 
teeth  in  old  age;  return  of  the  power  of  suckling;  growth  of  hair 
similar  to  that  of  the  young,  and  several  other  such  phenomena  are 
abundantly  on  record,  as  may  be  seen  at  one  view  in  Dr.  Mehliss,  whose 
curious  work  Ueher  Viriliscenz  unci  Hejuvenescenz  thierischer  Korper 
(Lcipsic,  1838),  has  raised  the  matter  into  a branch  of  physiology.  Of 
new  dentition,  for  example,  he  cites  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty 
authentic  instances,  many  of  them  octogenarian.  For  the  appearance 
of  these  phenomena  it  is  necessary,  he  tells  us,  that  there  should  exist 
complete  energy  and  integrity  of  vegetative  life,  and  probably  also  local 
excitement. 

M.  I [aussoiiiller,  La  Fontaine  de  Jouveiice.  ’ See  the  engraving  in  the 
‘Illustrated  Loudon  News,’  September  20th,  1856. 
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203.  The  second  great  form  of  physiological  Rejuvenescence,  or  that 
by  wliich  man,  and  all  other  living  creatures,  together  vdth  plants, 
renew  themselves  as  to  race,  is  expressed  in  the  phenomena  of  pro- 
creation. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  gi'ound ; 

So  generations  in  their  course  decay, — 

So  floiu’ish  these,  when  those  are  passed  away. 

Here  it  is  that  we  most  clearly  understand  that  death,  so  called,  is  the 
operation  of  Life.  Tlie  particular  aggregations  of  material  elements, 
carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  so  forth,  drawn  together  and  consohdated 
by  the  immortal  idea  of  each  plant  and  animal,  and  by  the  spiritual 
body  in  man,  lireak  up  and  disappear  after  awhile ; but  the  Form 
remains  Avith  us  still ; its  old  apparel  only  parted  Avith,  in  order  that 
neAv  may  be  put  on.  Wondeidul  as  are  the  processes  of  sustentation 
and  repair  in  the  individual,  those  of  procreation,  or  the  sustentation  of 
the  species,  incomparably  transcend  them.  No  trifling  work  is  the 
elaboration  of  a body  AA’hich  shall  feed  and  grow,  move  and  exchange 
offices  of  friendship ; but  to  construct  one  AA'hich,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
shall  be  able  to  engender  ncAV  beings  like  itself,  is  the  very  aeme  of  skill 
and  miracle.  So  exeellently  has  the  subject  been  dealt  AAuth  by  other 
hands,  so  extensive  also  is  its  detail,  that  here  we  need  only  advert  to  it 
as  one  of  the  most  solemn  considerations  of  life,  a subject  never  to  be 
approached  Avithout  reverence  and  aAve.  The  unthinking  part  of  man- 
kind look  upon  procreation  as  no  more  than  one  of  the  common 
impulses  of  nature,  and  consider  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  improper. 
Many  even  of  those  Avho  ought  to  knoAv  bettor,  regard  it  as  ignoble  and 
degrading,  and  its  alluring  incidents  only  as  palliative  and  reconcihatory. 
There  cannot  be  a loAver  idea.  In  the  whole  range  of  delegated  offices 
there  is  none  more  honourable  and  noble  than  to  act  for  the  Father  of 
all,  as  perpetuator  of  the  objects  he  has  created  ‘ for  his  pleasure ; ’ 
Avherefore  also  the  depth  and  fearfulness  of  its  responsibility,  since  of 
all  situations  a man  can  place  himself  in,  that  of  Father  is  the  most 
serious  and  manifold  in  duties.  Large  indeed  should  be  the  faith  in 
heavenly  succom-  of  him  Avho  adventures  upon  progeny.  Tlie  same  is 
the  ground  of  the  brilliant  delights  Avhich  enter  into  its  history,  since 
outAvard  circiunstance  is  alAA^ays  made  commensurate  Avith  the  dignity 
of  that  which  it  accompanies  and  invests.  The  beauty  which  attends 
on  the  period  Avhen,  with  the  complete  evolution  of  the  system,  the 
poAver  is  attained  of  rejiroducing  the  species,  is  one  of  the  most 
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admirable  phenomena  of  nature.  The  principle  is  universally  set  forth. 
See  how  the  plant,  at  its  nuptial  horn-,  adorns  itself  with  bright  flowers  ! 
See  how  the  glow-worm  trims  its  lamp;  how  the  butterfly  spreads  its 
gallant  pinions ! In  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals,  puberty  is  again 
characterised  universally  by  the  development  of  ornaments  more  or  less 
strildng,  such  as  brightly-coloured  scales  and  plumage,  horns,  manes, 
and  beards,  the  last-named  enhancing  the  manly  beauty  attained  at  this 
period  in  our  own  species,  the  female  of  which  is  even  more  largely 
embellished  by  the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  the  development  of  the 
mammiB,  and  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  body  in  general,  giving 
to  the  limbs  their  matchless  ‘ lily  roundness.’  Not  only  are  beauty  of 
form  and  colour  now  most  exquisite.  Flowers  smell  the  sweetest  during 
the  miion  of  the  sperm-cell  with  the  gcrm-cell,  especially  m its  central 
moments,  losing  their  fragrance  rapidly  when  it  is  completed ; in  the 
animal  kingdom,  during  the  same  period,  sounds  are  emitted,  pleasing, 
undoubtedly,  to  the  ears  they  are  designed  for,  and  talcing  in  man  the 
form  of  poetry  and  music.  The  ballad  ‘ to  his  mistress’  eyebrow  ’ of 
the  lover,  is  the  exact  analogue  of  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  the  chirp 
of  the  grasshopper  and  cicada.*  That  the  song  of  birds  has  immediate 
reference  to  their  loves,  is  generally  imderstood.  Like  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage,  it  rises  to  its  highest  degree  during  the  pairing  season, 
and  is  lost  at  the  time  of  moulting.  All  our  resident  birds  that  renew 
their  song  in  the  autumn,  probably  have  hroods  at  that  time;  the 
thrush,  and  the  blackbird,  which  are  heard  from  the  middle  of  January 
to  October,  generally  have  two  broods  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and 
not  infrequently  three.  But  it  is  not  merely  a pairing  cry,  being  con- 
tinued till  the  young  birds  break  the  shell,  and  in  many  cases  till  they 
arc  able  to  fly.  Probably  it  produces  general  excitement  in  the  female 
bird,  while  sitting,  so  as  to  increase  the  needful  wannth,  and  a power  of 
more  energetic  performance  hy  both  parents  of  the  various  duties  of 
the  nest.  We  all  know  that  there  are  sounds,  especially  from  those  wo 
love,  which  make  the  heart  beat,  and  the  bosom  thrill,  and  the  whole 
lx)dy  glow,  inspiring  us  magically  and  beautifidly ; and  doubtless  it  is 
the  same  with  the  feathered  dwellers  in  the  trees. 

204.  Holding  this  sublime  power  of  self-renewal  as  a part  of  its  very 
nature,  every  animal,  bii-d  and  insect,  every  tree  and  hei’b,  down  to  the 
humblest  moss,  is  m its  procreant  capacity  an  emblem  and  prefigurement 
of  Eternity.  For  ever  rolling  onwards,  the  truest  and  grandest  idea  of 

* Abridged,  in  part,  from  Dr.  Lnycock.  British  and  Foreign  Jlcdico- 
Chirargical  Review,  July,  1855. 
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the  Divine  life  is  unfolded  to  us  in  the  jdienoinena  of  reproduction. 
Hence  that  beautiful  custom  of  the  ancients,  of  placing  seeds  in  the 
hands  of  the  dead,  and  in  their  tombs  and  sarcophagi.  They  perceived 
that  the  renovation  of  a plant,  by  its  seeds,  year  by  year,  and  from  age 
to  age,  imchanged  in  the  least  of  its  essential  characters,  is  a picture,  in 
little,  of  immortality.  The  rites  of  religion  always  have  reference  to  the 
tlicory  j 'wherever  religion  has  existed,  the  offices  of  the  living  to  the 
dead  have  invariably  formed  a part  of  them  ; and  as  all  religious  rites 
aie  of  necessity  symbolical,  their  beauty  and  intelligibleuess  shew  the 
f(iiality  of  the  faith  wliich  cmjdoys  them.  The  custom  alluded  to  thus 
testifies  in  itself  to  the  antiquity  of  man’s  persuasion  that  he  is  to  live 
for  ever.’'  'W^ith  mankiml,  elevation  to  capacity  for  the  privileges  and 
rewards  of  procreation,  is  the  clfulgcnt  iVuroraof  existence.  Youth 
begins  over  again  on  a higher  and  more  beautiful  jdane;  whatever 
talents  there  may  be  in  the  soul,  now  they  }nake  their  aj)pearance. 
J'iarly  or  late,  whenever  it  may  be  first  felt,  love,  the  high-priest  of 
j)rocrcation,  always  leads  the  way  to  rejuvenescence  of  our  entire 
nature ; no  pleasures  are  so  sincere  and  so  enduring  as  those  which 
come  late  in  life  through  renewal  of  one’s  youth  under  the  sweet  agency 
of  a hu])pily-placcd  affection,  nor  are  any  so  thankfully  enjoyed. 

205.  'J’he  rejuvenescence  Avhich  the  entire  organic  gannent  of  the  earth 
has  undergone,  and  ■will  not  improbably  undergo  again,  is  the  poem  of 
Geology.  This  rejuvenescence  consists  in  the  development  of  successive 
suites  of  animals  and  plants;  enduring,  as  to  their  species,  for  incalculable 
ages,  and  then  disappearing,  or  nearly  so,  to  make  way  for  newer  and 
higher  kinds,  to  endure  for  as  long,  and  in  turn  be  themselves  super- 
seded. Four  times,  at  least,  says  Lyell,  did  these  changes  take  place  in 
the  course  of  the  tertiary  era,  and  to  an  extent  which  has  left  hardly  a 
species  of  the  first  period  extant  among  the  sjjecics  now  living.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  previously  noticed  kinds  of  rejuvenescence. 
It  is  rejuvenescence  of  organic  nature  in  the  mass,  the  particular  genera 
and  species  being  but  subordmate  incidents  in  the  great  onward  and 
upward  current  of  terrestrial  Life.  ‘ Newer  and  higher  kmds  ’ is  not  to 
bo  understood  as  implying  that  the  new  appearances  are  all  of  higher 
grade.  ‘ Geology  affords  no  ground  whatever  for  the  hypothesis  of  a 
regular  succession  of  creatures,  beginning  uith  the  simjfiest  forms  in 

* Tho  early  Christians  also  put  seeds  in  the  coffins  of  the  dead,  but  in  their 
case  it  was  in  acknowledgment  of  the  imagery  of  St.  Paul.  See  an  interesting 
article  on  the  subject,  in  Hooker’s  ‘Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,’ 
vol.  2,  p.  298. 
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the  older  strata,  and  ascending  to  more  complicated  in  the  later  forma- 
tions. The  earliest  forms  of  life  knomi  to  geology  are  not  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  organisation ; neither  are  the  earliest  forms  of  any  of  the 
classes  which  subsequently  appear,  the  simplest  of  their  kind.’  It  is  in 
the  aggregate  of  forms,  large  and  small,  higher  and  lower,  that  the 
progi’cssive  improvement  is  shewn ; and  this  is  one  of  the  proudest  facts 
of  natural  history.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  this  respect,  as  regards  plant  and  animal  remains.  Wliile 
the  vegetable  kingdom  has  ahvags  had  representatives  of  highest  as  well 
as  of  lowest  forms ; in  the  animal  fossils  of  the  earlier  ages,  there  are, 
on  the  other  hand  no  vertebrates.  But  this  difference,  as  Alphonse 
De  Candolle  remarks,  ‘ need  not  excite  much  astonishment,  when  we 
think  of  the  vast  distance  which  separates  the  inferior  and  the  superior 
animals,  and  the  comparatively  homogeneous  character  of  the  great 
classes  of  vegetables.’  Neither  does  geology  give  any  countenance  to 
the  idea  of  ‘ progressive  development,’  in  the  sense  of  transmutation  of 
one  species  into  another.  We  mention  this  because  of  the  importance 
of  distmguishing  the  idea  in  question  from  that  of  graduated  improve- 
ment as  a characteristic  of  successive  creations.  It  is  a very  different 
thing  for  an  organism  to  improve  into  one  of  higher  nature,  by  elevation 
of  its  own  qualities  and  powers,  and  for  that  organism  to  cease 
altogether,  and  be  replaced  by  a superior  one.  The  changes  in  the 
plants  and  animals  of  our  earth,  as  regards  its  successive  periods,  have 
uniformly  been  Avrought  in  the  latter  way.  The  evidence  of  it  is  plain 
and  abundant ; whereas  there  is  none  whatever  to  support  the  hypothesis 
of  the  superiority  haring  resulted  from  change  for  the  better  of  earlier 
individuals.  That  such  improvement  in  the  successive  sets  of  organised 
beings  has  been  made,  and  is  visible  to  us,  is  a strong  proof  of  the 
existence  and  the  activity  of  God;  ‘improvement’  o#  com’se  being 
understood,  when  predicated  of  the  Divine  work,  not  as  a coming  forth 
of  results  of  experience  in  creating,  but  simply  as  a term  denoting  that 
Diidne  Wisdom  saAV  fit  to  disclose  less  elaborate  forms  in  the  first  place, 
and  more  elaborate  ones  subsequently.  The  halting  of  nature  at  given 
periods  in  the  Avorld’s  history,  and  in  the  intervals  between  one  set  of 
species  and  another,  producing  (as  at  present)  only  the  like,  is  but  the 
same  phenomenon,  on  a grand  scale,  as  that  of  the  repetition  of  its 
leaves  by  a plant,  perhaps  hundreds  of  times,  before  the  development 
advances  to  the  stage  of  Flowers.  Looldng  at  the  world  as  a grand 
scene  of  organic  evolution,  eveiy  new  step  in  its  rejuvenescence  bringing 
it  nearer  and  nearer  towards  Completion,  we  cannot  but  recognise  hoiv 
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beautiful  an  image  of  it,  iu  little,  is  presented  in  a youthful  Thee,  with 
its  successive  sets  of  leaves,  more  and  more  perfect  and  abundant,  in 
evciy  new  mifolchng  (so  well  shewn,  for  example,  in  young  sycamores), 
the  last  and  fairest  era  being,  in  the  one  case,  l\Ian  and  the  magnificent 
nature  cotemporary  with  him ; in  the  other.  Blossoms  and  Fruit.  Blos- 
soms and  humanity  are  ideas  which  invariably  go  togetlier ; the  pre- 
Adamite  plants  were  almost  without  exception  flowcrless ; fossil  bees  do 
not  occur  till  the  period  of  the  earth’s  preparation  as  a home  for  human 
beings.  ‘ The  first  bee,’  .says  the  late  talented  and  lamented  author  of 
The  Testimony  of  the  Bodes,  ‘ niakes  its  appearance  in  the  amber  of  the 
Eocene,  locked  up  hermetically  iu  its  gem-like  tomb, — an  embalmed 
corjjsc  in  a crystal  coffin, — along  with  I'ragmcnts  of  flower-bearing  herbs 
and  trees.  The  first  of  the  Bombycida3  too, — insects  that  may  be  seen 
suspended  over  flowers  by  the  scarcely  visible  vibration  of  then-  wings, 
and  sucking  the  honied  juices  by  moans  of  their  long  and  slender  trunks, 
— also  appear  in  the  amber,  associated  with  moths,  butterflies,  and  a few 
caterpillars.  Bees  and  butterflies  are  present  in  increased  proportions 
in  the  latter  d’ertiary  deposits  ; but  not  until  that  terminal  creation  to 
Avhich  we  ourselves  belong  was  ushered  on  the  scene,  did  tlicy  receive 
their  fullest  development.’  Examining  the  curious  and  beautiful  relics 
to  which  Miller  alludes,  how  strikmg  appears  the  contrast  between  the 
tombs  of  these  ancient  and  inconsiderable  insects,  and  those  whicli  the 
dead  receive  at  our  hands  ! Instead  of  the  gloom  which  surrounds 
the  last  habitations  of  mankind,  here  is  brightness ; instead  of  being 
loathsome  and  pamful  to  look  upon,  here  is  something  to  admire  and 
covet.  How  insignificant  and  bungling  seem  the  best  efforts  of  Art  to 
embalm  and  jircseiwe  the  corpse  of  a departed  friend,  compared  with  this 
simple  and  elegant  method  of  Nature,  so  profound  and  perfect  even  in 
what  may  appear  most  fanciful  and  trifling  in  her  works  ! 

20C.  Not  only  Avcrc  the  species  new,  in  the  successive  rejuvenisings  of 
tiio  earth’s  surface,  but  iu  many  instances  the  entire  families.  Rosaceous 
plants,  for  example,  do  not  belong  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world’s 
history.  Hence  may  we  infer  the  higher  nature  of  their  correspondence 
in  regard  to  the  Spiritual  principles  of  which  they  are  outbirths  and 
representatives,  a presumption  already  afforded  in  the  Apple — a leading 
member  of  this  tribe — being  the  most  perfect  realisation  of  a fniit, 
whether  regarded  as  to  its  botanical  structure,  or  its  uses.  In  the  same 
generous  family  are  compiised  the  almond,  the  strawberry,  and  the 
medlar;  the  plum,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  apricot,  ‘sliining 
in  sweet  brightness  of  golden  velvet,’  together  witli  innumerable 
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channing  flowers,  every  one  of  them,  without  doubt,  of  a fine  spiritual 
origin  and  significance.  That  these  plants  were  not  placed  upon  the 
earth  until  the  period  of  its  occupancy  by  man,  because  he  alone  could 
esteem  their  produce,  and  that  they  were  specially  destined  for  human 
nourishment  and  satisfaction,  may  certainly  be  assumed  as  the  reason  of 
their  late  bestowal.  Doubtless  there  is  an  exact  relation  between  the 
races  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  epochs  at  which  they  have  been 
placed  upon  the  earth,  since  the  whole  matter  of  the  succession  of 
organised  beings  is  the  realisation  of  an  infinitely  wise  plan, — ^whence 
also,  the  impossibility  of  attaining  grand  and  accurate  ideas  of  nature 
without  the  aid  of  geology : — the  profounder  reason  lies,  however,  in 
the  correspondence  of  nature  and  the  soul,  the  order  in  which,  of 
growth  and  efflorescence,  is  in  every  point  the  same.  Quite  unlike  the 
Rosaceoj  are  the  Ferns.  In  these,  so  far  from  a comparatively  recent 
family,  we  have  the  inheritors  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  titles 
in  vegetable  peerage.  Glorious  in  all  periods  of  the  world’s  history, 
while  the  leaves  and  branches  of  its  genealogical  tree  are  green  and 
rigorous  with  rills  of  current  life,  its  roots  strike  deep  into  the  remotest 
records  of  the  past.  Honom-able  in  the  olden  time,  beautiful  to  day, 
the  Ferns  are  the  beau-ideal  of  a patrician  family.  Their  value  is 
commensurate  with  their  charms.  Lilce  the  Rosetta  stone,  they  speak 
at  once  a familiar  language  and  a primawal,  helping  thereby  to  interpret 
the  vast  and  sacred  mysteries  of  extinguished  ages.  Less  interesting 
only  because  exotics  of  small  munbers  and  variety,  are  those  other 
curious  relics  of  antiquity,  the  Cycadaceaj.  Memorials  of  a class  of 
plants  whose  day  is  past,  they  seem  to  linger  with  us  not  so  much  for 
themselves  as  to  ‘ make  former  times  shake  hands  with  later.’ 

207.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  renewals  that  pertain  to  the  Spiritual 
degree  of  life.  In  the  changes  of  our  feelings  we  have  rejuvenescences 
quite  as  beautiful  as  those  of  nature.  The  decay  and  retrogression 
which  in  autumn  we  see  among  the  plants,  providing  the  means  of  a 
charming  palingenesis  in  the  spring,  is  not  more  regular  and  universal 
than  are  the  declensions  we  are  subject  to  in  ourselves ; nor  does  natm-e 
rebound  more  freely  and  improved.  Whenever  there  is  a return  of 
the  heart  from  unsatisfying,  selfish,  or  ignoble  pursuits,  to  a taste  for 
the  pure  and  uncloying  charms  of  virtue  and  nature,  there  ive  have  the 
restoration  of  our  youth;  wherever  there  is  advance  into  new  and 
delicious,  fields  of  thought  and  feeling,  under  the  iiffluence  of  new 
scenes,  or  the  advent  of  new  friends,  or  the  passing  away  of  what  is 
painful  or  distasteful,  life  starts  anew  in  all  its  plenitude  of  powers  and 
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seutiment.  How  charmingly  does  D’Israeli  describe  the  rejuvenescence 
in  old  age,  of  well-ciiltivated  literary  taste  ! “ The  steps  of  time  are 

retraced,  and  we  resume  the  possessions  we  seemed  to  have  lost.  We 
open  the  poets  who  made  us  enthusiasts,  and  the  philosophers  who 
taught  us  to  think,  with  a new  source  of  feeling  acquired  by  our  own 
experience.  Adam  Smith  confessed  his  satisfaction  at  this  pleasure  to 
Dugald  Stewart,  while  reperusing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a student  the 
tragic  poets  of  ancient  Greece.  The  calm,  philosophic  Hume  found 
death  only  could  interrujit  the  keen  pleasure  he  was  again  receiving  from 
Lucian.  ‘ Happily,’  said  this  philosopher,  ‘ on  retiring  from  the  world, 
1 found  my  taste  for  reading  return  Avith  even  greater  avidity.’  Lord 
Woodhouselec  found  the  composing  anew  of  his  ‘ Lectures  on  History’  so 
fascinating  in  the  last  period  of  his  life,  that  it  rewarded  him,  Alison 
informs  us,  with  ‘ ihai  peculiar  deUijlit  which  has  been  often  observed  in 
the  later  years  of  literary  men, — the  delight  of  returning  to  the  stadies 
of  their  youth,  and  of  feeling  under  the  snows  of  age  the  cheerful 
memories  of  their  Spring.’  In  the  solitude  and  night  of  human  life,  is 
discovered  that  unregarded  kindness  of  nature  which  has  given  flowers 
that  only  open  in  the  evening,  and  bloom  through  the  night  season.”* 
As  morning  and  sunshine  come  back  in  the  Hesperis,  the  evening- 
primrose,  and  the  night-flowering  cercus,  so  do  fancy  and  imagination 
rejuvenise  with  the  man  of  taste.']' 

208.  There  is  abundant  illustration  of  this  great  law  also  in  civil, 
scientific,  and  literary  history,  especially  the  last ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  precursor  of  a new  era  is  always  one  who  refuses  to 
follow  the  slavishncss,  extravagances  and  caprices  of  exhausted  invention, 
and  returns  to  the  freedom,  simplicity,  and  integrity  of  nature.  This  is 
why  men  of  true  genius,  who  illumine  the  world  with  something  new 
and  glorious,  are  always  accused  of  ‘violating  the  rules,’  t.  e.,  refusing 

* ‘ Tlic  Literary  Cliaracter,’  chap-  xx.  Sue  also  an  original  and  beautiful 
‘ Account  of  the  state  of  the  body  and  mind  in  old  age,’  in  the  Medical  Incpiiries 
and  Observations  of  that  most  interesting  writer,  Dr.  Rush.  '\’’ol.  2.  Phila- 
delphia, 1793. 

I"  The  number  and  variety  of  the  flowci's  which  expand,  or  only  become 
fragrant  towards  evening,  shew  how  deeply  seated  is  this  beautiful  correspond- 
ence. Besides  the  familiar  species  above-mentioned,  there  are  the  Marvel-of- 
Peru,  the  tuberose,  several  species  of  the  Geraniacea?,  as’ Pelargonium  triste; 
several  of  the  Caryophyllaceaj,  as  Silene  noctiflora  and  vespertine,  and  Dianthus 
l)omeridianus ; many  tropical  Convolvulace;e,  as  Ipomoea  bona-nox;  additional 
Cmciferfe,  as  Cheiranthus  sinuatus;  together  with  various  Orchidoic,  Malvacea’, 
and  Thymelete.  Bartonia  ornata  and  Barringtonia  speciosa  are  also  beautiful 
congeners. 
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to  dwell  among  tlie  tombs.  AVliat  sliallow-minded  bigots  call  ‘ heresy  ’ 
and  ‘ heterodoxy,’  is  often  nothing  more  than  the  rejuvenescence  of  a 
devout  and  healthy  soul,  too  far  elevated  above  themselves  ever  to  care 
for  their  censure  and  wrath.  The  great  Sydenham,  with  whom  the 
science  of  medicine  rejuvenised,  as  it  did  with  Harvey  and  Hunter,  was 
conspired  against  with  intent  to  expel  him  from  his  College,  as  ‘ guilty 
of  medical  heresy.’  Death,  in  its  blindness,  always  thinks  that  its  con- 
trary, or  Life,  is  the  dead  condition ; as  evil  always  pities  the  good, 
and  would  fain  persuade  us  that  itself  is  the  summum  honum.  When 
another  kind  of  rejuvenescence  was  spreading  under  the  genius  of 
Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  vTote  to  him  I’emonstrating  on  his 
‘ new  mode  of  philosophising.’  New  doctrines  always  displease  the 
small  and  stagnant  souled,  who  may  be  known  by  their  having  nailed 
themselves  to  given  opinions,  and  considering  novelties  vicious  and 
illegal.  Given  to  fancying  that  the  world  has  been  losing  wisdom 
instead  of  gaining  it,  since  the  period  when  they  contracted  their  views, 
they  must  work  by  precedent,  or  not  at  all,  and  hence  are  never  anything 
but  mimics.  Not  so  the  men  of  life  and  power.  ‘ The  great  men  never 
know  how  or  why  they  do  things.  They  have  no  rules, — caimot  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  rules.  The  moment  any  man  begins  to  talk 
about  rules,  in  whatsoever  art,  you  may  know  him  for  a second-rate 
man ; and  if  he  talk  much  about  them,  he  is  a third-rate.’  As  Goethe 
said,  all  great  men  produce  their  works  as  ivomen  do  pretty  ch  ildren, — 
■without  either  thinldng  about  it  or  knowing  how  it  is  done.  All  great 
epochs  are  epochs  of  resurrection.  Not  one  of  our  modern  mstitutions 
is  purely  an  establishment  of  To-day.  That  which  is,  has  already  been, 
only  under  another  and  cruder  form.  The  mode  may  be  different,  but 
the  principle  is  the  same ; the  truths  we  delight  in  as  oiu-  o-wn,  were 
pleasures  to  our  forefathers ; if  wo  do  not  recognise  them  in  our  readings 
in  historj',  it  is  because  the  ages  in  their  spiral  rise  have  hfted  them  to 
a higher  level,  as  a building  becomes  different  when  we  are  close  beside 
it,  from  what  it  appears  while  in  the  distance.  Ideas  never  die.  Out 
of  fashion  for  a while  ; lost,  perhaps,  for  generations ; they  bide  their 
time,  then  revive,  as  Ovid  says,  in  nova  corponi  mutata,  ‘ changed 
into  new  bodies.’  No  fragment  of  truth  has  ever  been  really  lost. 
Immortal  as  its  origin,  every  particle  is  sure  to  rise  again,  its  resurrec- 
tion the  result  of  its  immortality.  All  the  great  ‘Eevivals’  of  the 
present  age  partake  of  this  character,  and  result  from  this  mighty  law. 
Let  us  be  careful,  then,  how  we  ridicule  even  the  least  of  them.  Resus- 
citations can  only  happen  where  there  is  life ; the  absurdity  may  prove 
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to  be  ill  ourselves,  ratber  tbaii  in  tbe  things.  What  the  many  are, 
such  is  the  individual.  The  j^arallel  between  the  soul  of  man  and  that 
of  society  is  exact.  ‘ Every  man,’  says  Su’  Thomas  Browne,  ‘ is  not  only 
himself ; there  have  been  many  Diogeneses,  and  many  Timons,  though 
but  few  of  the  name ; men  are  lived  over  again ; the  world  is  now  as 
it  was  in  ages  past ; there  was  none  then,  but  there  has  been  some  one 
since  that  parallels  him,  and  is,  as  it  were,  liis  revived  self.’  We  often 
cast  our  eyes  towards  the  future.  If  we  would  speculate  on  it  rightly, 
we  must  first  comprehend  the  present^  and  that  is  best  done  by  contem- 
])lating  the  True,  in  our  retrospect  Ave  seem  to  see  little  more 

than  Destruction;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist  this  indicates 
Renewal,  transition  into  a new,  up-growing  Time.  Not  a few  of  our 
greatest  riddles  have  their  solutibiis  in  ancient  history,  yea,  even  in  the 
fables  of  mythology;  for  mythology  is  not,  as  foolish  people  fancy, 
profane  romance,  and  nothing  more,  but  sound  and  living  prophecy,  a 
sort  of  secular  inspiration  suited  to  the  times  to  which  it  was  given,  and 
intended  to  receive  fulfilment  in  later  days.  We  talk  of  the  golden  age 
as  done.  Not  so  ; the  golden  age  is  bifth  with  us,..and  to  come. 

209.  The  highest  rejuvenescence  i?f  all  is' man’s  return  to  youth  in 
heaven.  Some  people  think,  Ave.aklyj^'that  ^death  is  the  only  reality 
in  life : happier  arc  those  Avho  see  andyeel  that  Life  is  the  true  reahty 
in  death.’  Why,  then,  call  it  death  ? and  Avhy  mourn  and  weep  for 
tliose  Avho  return  to  the  spring-time  of  existence?  Why  complain 
that  Ave  ourselves  seem  to  bo  so  soon  taken  from  this  land  of 
tombs,  and  replaced  in  the  golden  country  of  our  pristine  hopes  and 
imaginings  ? 
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CPIAPTER  XXL 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.— RATIONALE  OF  MIRACLES. 

'X 


210.  Intimately  allied  witli  the  idea  of  Ecjuveiieseence,  is  that  of 
Health,  the  synonym  of  Life,  the  delieious  spring  of  all  animal  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  finest  light  whereby  both  to  think  and  to  love.  Without 
health,  the  larger  part  of  our  time  is  at  once  wretched  and  unprofitable. 
Sickness  which,  in  its  more  intense  degree,  is  disease,  turns  existence  from 
a blessing  into  misery ; it  makes  us  ‘ go  mourning  all  the  day  long,’  and 
if  not  checked  in  its  inroads,  soon  ends  in  the  death  which  it  foretells. 

‘ The  excellences  of  the  body,’  says  old  Charron,  ‘ are  health,  beauty, 
sprightliness,  agility,  vigour,  dexterity,  gracefulness  in  motion  and 
behaviour.  But  Health  is  infinitely  before  all.  Health  is  the  loveliest, 
the  most  desirable,  the  richest  presenLln  tjje  power  of  nature  to  confer. 
One  thing  only  is  more  valuable,  ancrthat  is  Probity.’  Vigorous  health 
is  the  chief  secret  of  Good  Temper.  Fretfulness,  petulance,  irritability, 
come  oftener  of  bodily  ailments  than  of  natural  unloveliness  of  disposi- 
tion, as  proved  by  the  change  which  supervenes  with  relief.  No  one  of 
any  considerateiless  will  ever  deal  harshly  where  such  states  of  feeling 
are  developed  from  such  a cause ; though  none  are  more  likely  to  be 
betrayed  into  impatience  with  them  than  the  hearty  and  robust,  who 
hanng  no  experience  of  the  aggravations  of  physical  pain,  deem  that 
moral  offences  can  have  no  other  than  a moral  origin.  As  ndth  the 
individual,  so  with  Communities.  Study  the  temper  of  the  people  who 
live  in  marshy  districts,  of  those  who  encounter  an  annual  tropical  fever, 
or  who  are  subject  to  goitre,  and  contrast  them  with  the  dispositions  of 
the  dwellers  on  momitains,  and  in  dry  prairies ; — what  selfishness, 
apathy,  and  discontent  we  find  iuHlie  former  class ; what  kindliness, 
cheerfulness,  and  hospitahty  in  the^her  ! A curious  parallel  might  be 
in.stituted  between  Health  and  Money.  Health  is  the  less  envied,  but 
the  more  largely  and  thoroughly  enjoyed ; money  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
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or  a tlioiisaiid  times  less  enjoyed  than  it  is  envied.  Tlie  .superiority  of 
Health  becomes  evident,  nevertheless,  when  we  reflect  that  the  poorest 
man  would  not  part  with  his  health  for  money-,  whereas  the  invalided 
rich  would  willingly  l)uy  health. 

211.  True  of  tlie  body,  all  this  is  even  more  true  of  the  soul,  which 
has  likewise  ils  health  and  its  ailments ; and  in  no  less  intimate  con- 
nection A^ith  its  vitality,  and  happiness,  and  death.  Far  more  empha- 
tically does  the  ancient  proverb  apply  to  the  soul  than  to  the  body,— 

Non  cst  vivere,  sed  valcrc,  vita. 

‘Let  no  man  deceive  himself,’  says  the  incomparable  Petrarch,  ‘by 
thinking  that  the  contagions  of  the  soul  are  less  than  those  of  the  body. 
1 licy  are  yet  greater ; they  sink  deeper,  and  creep  on  more  unsus- 
])ededly.’--'  d'o  talk  either  of  life  or  health,  whether  of  soul  or  of  body, 
is  thus  virtually  to  talk  of  the  other ; and  the  same  of  their  negations,  or 
death  and  disease.  S[)iritiial  disease  is  not  to  be  confounded,  however, 
with  ‘mental  disease,’  or  insanity,  lunacy,  idiotcy,  dementia,  &c.,  in 
their  various  kinds.  Not  one  of  these  conditions  implies,  necessarily, 
a diseased  soul,  seeing  that  they  may  and  do  most  frequently  come  of 
mere  disease  of  its  material  instrument,  the  brain.  ‘ Circumstances 
not  oidy  environ  essentials,  but  alter  their  seemings.  Brains  may  be 
born  into  inconvenient  cases.  Good  human  minds,  veritable  immortal 
children,  may  be  born  into  idiot  brains,  which  will  represent  them  badly, 
as  a poor  gift  of  speech  may  choke  the  utterance  of  a rich  hcart.’j  Spiri- 
tual disease  is  where  the  brain  itself  is  healthy,  but  its  owner  and  master 
distempered.  Spiritually,  we  are  well  when  we  feel  ourselves  diligent 
in  the  pursuit  of  intelligence,  and  have  ‘ a conscience  void  of  offence 
toward  God  and  man,’ — when  u'e  are  earnest  to  keep  God’s  law,  and 
thence  tranquil,  and  sensitive  to  whatever  is  beautiful;  we  are  sick 
when  these  conditions  are  absent  or  reversed.  The  correspondence  of 
physical  disease  with  spiritual  is  most  exact.  By  reason  of  it  we  speak 

‘‘  Do  Vita  Solitaria,  I.  3,  iv..  Opera,  p.  233.  One  of  the  best  portions  of 
what  Coleridge  so  well  calls  ‘the  inestimable  Latin  writings  of  Petrarch.’ 

d In  ascribing  lunacy,  insanity,  &c.  to  diseased  brain,  we  must  take  care  not 
to  do  so  unreservedly.  Cases  are  not  infrequently  met  with  of  patients  who 
have  been  mad  for  years,  and  yet  whose  brains,  on  dissection  after  de  ith,  present 
no  appearances  different  from  those  of  persons  who  have  died  in  all  the  vigour 
of  sound  intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  all  morbid  appearances  of  the  brain 
(e.xcept  those  which  sujiervene  upon  general  paralysis)  are  found  as  frequently  in 
persons  who  have  died  sane  as  in  those  who  have  died  mad.  Tlie  sudden  cures 
of  the  mad,  their  temporary  restorations,  and  many  other  facts,  lead  to  the 
belief  that  insanity  may  probably  be  a disease  of  the  blood. 
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of  a healthy  tone  of  feeling,  a morbid  imagination,  sickly  sentimentality, 
ill-natiu’e,  ill-temper ; also  of  being  sick  at  heart,  ill  at  ease,  cured  of 
bad  habits.  Prudent,  well-timed  words,  Homer  calls  healthy. 

(11.  viii.  524.)  From  the  Latin  sanus  and  sanitas,  we  have  the  equiva- 
lent expressions,  sanitary,  sanatory,  sanative,  sane,  insane,  sanity, 
insanity ; the  three  first  applied  to  bodily,  the  others  to  intellectual 
health.  Sound,  which  is  the  same  word  as  sanus,  is  applied  to  a ‘ sound 
judgment,’  as  well  as  to  a ‘ sound  constitution.’ 

212.  It  is  because  of  the  spiritual  diseases  that  the  physical  ones 
exist ; or  rather,  they  are  both  of  them  outbirths  of  the  same  infernal 
cause,  namely,  the  circumstances  and  principles  of  hell.  Whatever  is 
good,  beautiful,  and  enjoyable  upon  earth,  is  by  derivation  from  heaven, 
or  the  bright  and  angelic  portion  of  the  spiritual  world ; whatever  is 
evil,  offensive,  and  ugly,  comes,  similarly,  from  the  regions  of  darkness. 
Disease  belongs  to  the  dark  catalogue.  In  its  moral  forms,  it  is  directly 
inseminated  and  sustained  by  evil  spirits, — the  door  to  their  agency 
being  the  ‘ fallen  nature  ’ inherited  from  our  parents  and  ancestors  ; for, 
that  man  is  exposed  to  the  incessant,  though  secret  and  silent  seductions* 
of  evil  spirits,  is  no  less  certain  than  that  he  is  blessed  by  the  minis- 
tration of  angels  ; — its  physical  forms  appear  among  us,  because  of  the 
universal  and  immutable  ordinance  that  all  spiritual  things  and  con- 
ditions shall  issue  into  material  representatives.  Proximately,  these 
latter  are  induced  by  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world. 
Though  all  such  aflfiictions  are  referable,  ultimately,  to  the  providence 
of  God,  it'  is  no  direct  supernatural  influence  that  casts  a man  into 
rheumatism  or  fever,  but  carelessness  of  something  purely  natural.  This 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  physical  suffering ; else  man  would  not  be  the 
free  agent  that  he  is,  in  matters  of  health  and  self-protection.  Disease, 
accordingly,  is  no  part  of  the  proper  nature  of  things,  as  death  is,  but 
a declension  from  it.  Disease  destroys,  but  death  is  sanative.  Disease 
is  to  the  material  body  what  sin  is  to  the  soul, — a condition  it  is  liable 
to ; but  so  far  as  it  is  given  to  man  to  judge,  apparently  by  no  means 
inevitable.  A distinction  is  clearly  drawn  in  Scripture  between  those 
who  ‘kept  not  their  first  estate,’  and  those  whom  the  sense  of  the 
passage  implies  to  have  retained  it.  Decay  is  natural,  because  nature 
is  finite,  such  decay  always  having  reference  to  Rejuvenescence,  or  the 
renewal  of  life ; but  disease, — understanding  by  this  name  painful  and 
virulent  disease,  is  not  natural.  At  least,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  it  as  in  any  way  compatible  with  a state  of  moral  and  physical 
purity,  such  as  that  which  the  Bible  teaches  regarding  our  first  jiarents. 
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and  Ydiicli  alone  is  a true  state  of  Nature.  The  hundred  wretched 
maladies  which  now  infest  the  world,  entered  it,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  ^Yith  man  s gradual  and  deeper  and  deeper  lapse  into  sin,  or 
the  im-natnral  state.  While  the  ‘ corruption  of  nature  by  the  Fall  ’ is 
unquestionably  much  exaggerated  by  theologians,  in  whose  commentaries 
it  is  far  more  largely  dwelt  ujDon  than  in  the  Scriptures, — neither  our 
Saviour  nor  any  of  the  New  Testament  writers  vdio.  profited  by  his  oral 
instruction  ever  making  mention  of  it, — it  cannot  for  a moment  be 
doubted  that  there  is  an  awful  and  unrecallcd  literal  truth  in  what  it 
is  customary  to  call  the  ‘ curse.’  ‘ Tliorns  and  thistles  shall  the  earth 
produce  unto  thee,’  ‘in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth;’  and  the  other 
similar  intimations  of  evil  to  come,  carry  with  them  the  announcement, 
tliough  this  is  not  specifically  stated,  that  disease  also  would  now  begin 
to  afilict.  It  would  enter  the  world,  like  the  thorns  and  thistles  them- 
selves, and  like  the  creatures  whidi  are  noxious  to  man, — expressly 
taught  l>y  Luther,  Kirby,  and  many  others,  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Ibis  caiTh  till  after  the  Fall ; — it  would  now  enter  the  world  because  the 
latter  had  become  an  arena,  through  the  sin  of  its  inliabitants,  into 
which  infernal  principles  and  circumstances  coidd  project  themselves ; 
('Very  thorn  and  thistle,  and  noxious  animal  and  disease,  being  the 
physical  embodiment  or  playing  forth  of  some  clement  of  hell ; the  virus 
of  a long  anterior  sin,  infusing  itself  into  a fresh  country  of  the  universe. 
The  common  origin  of  the  two  forms  of  disease  of  course  does  not  imply 
that  they  shall  exist  in  the  same  j)evson,  or  that  moral  disease  necessarily 
engenders  physical,  or  phy.sical  disease  moral,  in  a man  who  suffers 
from  the  other.  It  is  in  the  total  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants, — 
some  experiencing  the  spiritual,  others  the  physical, — that  the  represen- 
tative fulfilment  is  effected.  Physical  disease  visits  the  most  virtuous, 
if  they  neglect  to  take  sanitary  precautions;  and  the  man  who  attends 
to  them,  though  he  bo  a thief  and  a liar,  probably  has  not  a day’s 
sickness  in  his  lifetime.  Permitted  thus  to  enter  the  world  w'o  dw^ell 
in,  disease,  like  all  other  evils,  still  comes  under  the  supervision  of 
divine  Love.  To  exhibit  this  great  principle  as  regards  sickness,  has 
been  the  happy  office  of  Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  little  w'ork,  ‘ God  in  Dis- 
ease, or  the  manifestations  of  design  in  morbid  phenomena.’  ‘ Through- 
out every  department  of  the  various  forms  of  physical  suffering,’  says 
he,  ‘ arc  scattered  in  profusion,  proofs  of  care,  of  tenderness,  and  of 
design.’  By  well-chosen  illustrations,  embracing  many  kinds  of  disease, 
the  Doctor  shews  that  though  infernal  in  its  origin,  all  the  subsequent 
history  of  disease  is  an  exemplification  of  the  Infinite  Benevolence,  and 
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tills  whether  it  afflict  the  wicked  or  the  good.  The  book  is  of  special 
value  as  being  the  first  step  in  a very  useful  direction,  namely,  the 
collection  of  the  evidence  of  a personal  and  merciful  God  in  the  disorders 
and  irregularities  of  the  universe. 

213.  Connected  tlius  intimately,  it  follows  that  the  best  and  shortest 
way  to  diminish  physical  disease,  is  to  strive  to  diminish  that  which  is 
spiritual ; seeing  that  wherever  there  is  most  scope  afforded  for  underlying- 
spiritual  forces  to  express  themselves,  the  physical  outbirths  of  those 
forces  will  most  abound.  So  long  as  mankind  surrender  themselves 
willingly  to  the  malignant  seductions  of  infernal  spirits,  thereby  opening 
the  Avay  for  aggravation  and  extension  of  spiritual  disease,  so  long  will 
physical  disease  continue  in  full  force.  The  principle  is  daily  becoming 
verified.  Though  the  names,  And  thence  the  apparent  diversities  of 
disease,  are  multiplying,  disease  itself,  with  the  advance  of  civilisation, 
is  steadily  decreasing.*  While  knowledge  is  power,  it  is  also  bodily 
health.  As  arts  and  sciences,  social  economy  and  refinement,  move 
onwards, — all  these  tilings  being  essentially  connected  with  moral  or 
Christian  advance, — the  means  are  increased  by  wdiich  life  is  defended, 
and  pain  alleviated.  How  much  more,  then,  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
direct  warfare  with  the  fimdamental  causes  of  disease  carried  on  by 
the  extension  of  religious  principle  and  motive, — in  other  Avords,  from 
the  gradual  evangelisation  of  the  world.  Intelhgence  assails  disease 
proximately,  because  it  teaches  Avhat  are  the  physical  laws  of  health, 
and  the  imphcit  obedience  they  require ; improvement  in  morals  helps 
to  subvert  its  very  basis.  To  get  a vicious  man  to  amend  his  morals, 
is  similar  to  burying  a corpse.  For  as  the  latter  diffuses  malaria  of 
physical  death,  so  do  the  wicked  among  mankind , diffuse  those  of 
.spiritual  death.  Innocence  and  purity  are  corrupted  by  them ; health 
is  lost,  and  disease  takes  its  place. 

214.  The  miracles  perfoi-mcd  by  our  Lord  consisted  chiefly  in 
healing,  for  the  very  reason  that  bodily  diseases  represent  the  more 
awful  ones  of  the  soul,  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  life  and  death 
in  the  flesh  to  remove.  ‘ Jesus  went  about  all  Galileo,  teaching  in 
their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and 
healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the 
people.’  Every  cure  Avhich  he  wrought  represented  the  liberation 
of  the  soul  from  some  particular  kind  of  moral  evil,  or  some  specific 
intellectual  error.  ‘ Bless  the  Lord,  0 my  soul,’  says  the  psalmist, 

* See  Marx  and  Willis,  On  the  decrease  of  DiseaSe  effected  by  the  Pro<^ress  of 
Civilisation.  1844.  ° ' 
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■‘who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  who  hcaleth  all  thy  diseases.’ 
Thus  were  the  miracles  in  question  iDerformed  not  merely  as  indica- 
tions of  a divine  power  to  command,  but  as  media  of  spiritual  instruc- 
tion. To  the  more  intelligent  Hebrews  who  witnessed  them,  they  must 
have  been  especially  attractive,  seeing'  that  one  of  the  great  functions  of 
their  Scriptures — the  Old  Testament  of  our  Bible — and  of  the  entire 
ritual  of  their  religion,  had  been  to  train  them  to  look  for  lessons  of 
spiritual  wisdom  in  things  physical  and  objective.  • Under  this  discipline, 
the  love  of  signs  and  wonders  became  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  mind,  as  a taste  for  philosophic  speculation  and  discussion  was 
peculiarly  distinctive  of  the  Greek;*  so  that,  from  disposition,  as  well 
as  habit,  they  must  have  been  prepared — or  at  least  the  pious  and 
better  part,  who  had  eyes  to  see — to  perceive  in  those  acts  of  divine 
cure  the  most  benign  and  most  godlike  of  promises.  No  man  rightly 
appreciates  the  miracles  who  docs  not  interpret  them  after  the  same 
manner.  That  such  is  the  true  and  the  2^>'^scribed  intent  of  the 
miracles,  is  shewn  by  the  very  word  used  to  denote  them,  whicli  is 
almost  uniformly  ayj/Muov,  ‘ sign,’  implying  that  tlicy  are  to  be  regarded 
as  significant,  i.  e.,  significant  of  something  interior  to  and  higher  than 
the  bare  physical  performance.  The  value  of  a thing  is  alwaj's  in 
proportion  to  its  significance, — to  the  truth  which  it  representatively 
teaches ; the  spectacle  of  the  world  is  the  grand,  permanent  source  of 
sound  and  sublime  instruction  which  wc  find  it,  entirely  by  virtue 
of  this  great  quality : as  the  chief  effect  of  female  beauty  depends  on 
exjiression,  so  the  value  to  our  minds  of  the  material  univci'se  comes 
of  our  being  able  to  perceive  in  it  the  expressive  characters  of  Divine 
intelligence  and  love.  When,  in  daily  converse,  we  would  speak  of  a 
thing  as  utterly  worthless,  wc  say  that  it  is  msignificant, — it  teaches 
nothing  but  what  we  see  in  its  blank  outline. 

215.  Whatever  may  be  the  theological  importance  of  these  miracles, 
their  value  in  helping  us  on  towards  a right  philosophy  of  the  universe, 
is  at  least  equal  to  it.  We  are  introduced  by  them,  and  indeed  by  the 
miracles  universally,  to  new  and  more  enhghtcncd  perceptions  of  those 
admirable  methods  of  the  Creator  which  men  call  Nature,  and  thus  to 
enlarged  understanding  of  the  Life  which  it  is  one  of  the  splendid 
functions  of  nature  to  assist  in  expounding, — so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
position. A notice  of  them  is  here,  accordingly,  quite  in  place.  Miracles, 
as  wrought  by  oui’  Lord,  and  by  certain  of  the  prophets  and  disciples, 

*‘The  Jews,’  says  St.  Paul,  ‘require  a sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after 
wisdom.’  1 Cor.  i.  22. 
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are  not,  as  many  suppose,  at  A’ariance  with  nature,  hut  only  with 
unexpanded.  notions  about  nature.  To  assert  them  to  be  at  vaiiance 
with  nature,  is  to  assume  to  know  everything,  both  about  God,  and 
his  universe,  and  his  mode  of  managing  it.  Nothing  can  be  really 
inconsistent  with  nature.  It  is  a first  principle  of  true  philosophy  that 
events,  airparently  the  most  unnatural  and  incompatible,  admit,  never- 
theless, of  classification  when  taken  into  some  higher  synthesis, — that 
in  the  long  run,  everything  is  referable  to  Law.  ‘ Every  ultimate  fact 
is  only  the  first  of  a new  series.  Every  “general  law”  is  only  a parti- 
cular fact  of  some  more  general  law,  presently  to  disclose  itself.  There  is 
no  outside,  no  finally  enclosing  wall.  The  principle  which  to-day  seems 
circumferential,  to-morrow  appears  included  in  a larger.  Our  life  is  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  truth,  that  around  every  circle  another  can  be 
drawn ; that  there  is  no  end,  but  that  every  end  is  a new  beginning.’ 
Physical  science  is  coirtinually  revealing,  or  at  least  pointing  to  such 
wider,  more  comprehensive  laws,  within  which  the  familiar  ones  are 
contained ; its  progress  ‘ is  constantly  towards  larger  and  larger 
generalisations, — towards  generalisations,  that  is,  which  include  the 
generalisations  previously  established.’  Miracles,  for  their  part,  how- 
ever videly  they  may  bo  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
come  under  a law  which  comprises  both  themselves  and  the  daily 
phenomena  which  surround  us, — a law  of  which  the  sight  is  not  with- 
held from  the  inquirer.  Everything  is  a miracle  when  for  the  first  time 
witnessed ; it  is  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  which 
gives  it  the  miraculous  aspect;  gaining  clearer  knowledge,  we  refer  it 
to  its  place. 

216.  By  taking  an  example  or  two  from  physical  science,  we  shall  see 
this  great  principle  without  difficulty; — the  laws,  for  instance,  under 
which,  in  the  first  place,  the  leaves  of  plants  are  produced,  and  subse- 
quently the  jlowers,  which  are  yet  birt  two  different  operations  of  one 
law.  Watch  a plant  during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  to 
appearance  it  lives  for  the  sole  purpose  of  multiplying  its  leaves,  and 
enlarging  its  general  fabric ; and  were  we  ourselves  to  live  no  longer, 
we  should  conclude,  and  allowably,  that  it  was  its  nature  to  do  no  more. 
Presently,  however,  the  production  of  foliage  is  found  to  be  only  a part 
of  the  scheme  of  plant-life.  As  the  season  advances,  our  attention  is 
invited  to  another  process.  The  development  of  stem  and  leaf  abates, 
and  the  plant  covers  itself  with  blossoms.  Now  did  we  not  annually 
witness  the  beautiful  show ; did  the  carrying  out  of  the  whole  of  the 
plan  of  plant-hfe,  which  is  for  flowers  to  be  superadded  to  leaves,  at  a 
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certain  time,  for  a purpose  of  tlicir  omi, — did  tliis,  we  say,  take  place 
but  ouce  iu  a tliousaud  years,  how  little^  short  Avould  it  be  of  all  the 
external  characteristics  of  a miracle.  But  the  exigencies  of  organisation 
require  that  it  should  be  incessant,  so  it  is  depreciated  into  one  of  the 
common,  spontaneous  acts  of  nature.  If  not  absolutely  a miracle,  it  is 
at  least  a incturc  of  what  miracles  are.  The  flower  is  from  the  first,  in 
preparation, — an  integral  part  of  the  idea  of  the  plant ; though  to  the 
nnobservant  it  comes  suddenly,  the  practised  eye  can  discern  its  embryo 
even  -when  the  leaf-buds  have  scarcely  begun  to  open ; beautifully  repre- 
senting in  finites  Avhat  miracles  and  their  laws  arc  to  the  Infinite.  For 
could  wo  sec  the  entire  scheme  of  the  universe  as  He  alone  can  sec  it, 
we  should  perceive  ‘ miracles,’  unquestionably,  bearing  a relation  to  its 
symmetry  and  inviolable  Order,  similar  to  that  which,  in  miniatiu'c,  the 
flower  bears  to  the  plant.  So  with  the  phenomena  of  astronomical 
science.  The  ‘natural  law’  of  the  visible  heavens  is  for  the  planets  to 
move  in  certain,  well-known  orbits ; for  the  constellations  to  change 
tlicir  apparent  positions  with  the  circling  of  the  hours  and  seasons, 
and  for  various  other  phenomena  to  transpire,  familiar  and  intelligible 
enough  to  every  student.  Yet  how  many  others  take  place  in  the  depths 
of  space  which  seemingly  arc  altogether  anomalous,  such  as  most  of 
those  connected  with  comets.  Compared  with  the  ordinary  occurrences, 
they  are  miracles.  But  no  : whatever  the  ignorant  may  suppose,  the 
astronomer  is  satisfied  that  they  arc  merely  phenomena  waiting  explana- 
tion ; — phenomena  referable  to  some  wider  law,  which  controls  our  solar 
system,  and  the  constellations,  and  the  comets  alike,  and  which  science 
may  some  day  put  in  the  same  rank  as  to  intclligibleness,  with  eclipses 
and  the  morphology  of  iilants.  Again  : ‘ the  anomaly  that  water  is  at 
its  greatest  density  at  about  40°  Fahr.,  and  below  that,  expands  with 
decrease  of  temperature,  is  held  by  some  to  be  a marvellous  and  out- 
standing fact,  setting  all  theory  at  defiance.  Yet  no  truly  inductive 
philosopher  for  a moment  doubts  that  it  is  really  a part  and  consequence 
of  some  higher  law,  of  which  tlie  ordinary  law  of  expansion  is  a part.’* 
hlucli  of  what  it  is  customary  to  call,  in  reference  to  miracles,  the 
‘suspension’  or  ‘violation’  of  natural  laws,  is  disprove  1 by  the  phe- 
nomena attending  the  operation  of  counteracting  laws ; also  by  such  as 
come  of  the  simultaneous  operation  of  two  different  laws.  For  instance, 
it  is  a ‘ natural  law’  that  fire  shall  burn  ; but  at  the  1851  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  M.  Boutigny  passed  his  bare  hand  harmlessly 
through  a mass  of  molten  metal,  shewing  that  fire  may  be  prevented 

* Baden  Powell,  ‘Unity  of  Worlds,’  &c.,  p.  96. 
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from  biUTiing,  althougli  to  tlic  spectator  wlio  is  unacquainted  ■with  the 
scientific  reason  of  the  prevention,  tlicro  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it 
should  not  burn.  The  freezing  of  water  in  a red-hot  platinum  crucible, 
which  every  dexterous  chemical  teacher  now  shews  to  his  pupils, 
curiously  exemplifies  the  miracles  Avhicli  come  of  two  or  more  laws 
acting  at  the  same  moment.  The  very  notion  of  an  ‘interference’  with 
natural  law  is  foolish,  since  every  cl'fcct  in  nature  must  necessarily  be 
the  result  of  a law  instituted  to  insure  it.  In  whatever  department  of 
nature  they  may  occur,  all  such  anomalies  will  uiupxestionably  be  found 
some  day  to  be  included  under  grand  and  harmonious  laws.  ‘ Nature,’ 
as  Avell  expressed  by  Goiithe,  ‘ pursues  its  course,  and  what  Ave  take 
for  an  exception,  is  but  in  accordance  with  law.’  As  to  anomalies, 
says  the  acute  Avriter  just  cpioted,  ‘ the  philosopher  AA'ill  always  fall  back 
upon  the  prnnary  maxim  that  it  is  in  every  case 'more  jArobable  that 
events  of  an  unaccountable  and  marvellous  character  are  parts  of  some 
great  fixed  order  of  causes  unknoAA  n to  us,  than  that  any  real  inter- 
ruption occurs.’  "'  When  Ave  speak,  accordingly,  of  the  ‘ Iuavs  of  nature,’ 
and  define  miracles,  as  avc  suppose,  by  means  of  the  contrast,  Ave  do  no 
more  than  speak  of  some  fcAV  laAvs  that  lie  on  tlie  surface.  Familiar 
Avith  a ceidaiu  number  of  them,  Ave  are  prone  to  look  upon  ourselves  as 
admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  Avhen  in  reality  Ave  arc  only 
in  the  porch.  When  science  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  miracles,  it 
AA-ill  be  time,  and  not  before,  for  men  to  catalogue  the  ‘ laws  of  nature.’ 
That  smaller  things  and  principles,  perfect  in  themselves,  are  yet  con- 
tained Avithin  larger  ones,  is  shcAvn  as  Avell  in  the  forms  as  in  the  laws 
of  nature;  of  Avhich  latter,  indeed,  objective  forms  are  only  so  many 
exhibition^.  HoAvever  Avidely  objects  may  vary  in  configuration  and 
structure  among  themselves,  a common  idea  is  found  to  pervade  them 
all.  Itverything  is  but  a part  of  a Avider  complex.  In  all  their  insatiable 
variety  there  is  yet , contained  a permanent  and  unmistakeable  unity. 
The  idea  of  any  given  ‘ species  of  animal  is  only  part  of  the  idea  of 
the  Avhole  animal  kingdom ; and  this  again  is  only  a part  of  a still 
more  enlarged  idea,  Avhich  comprises  -both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingdoms.  This  again  is  a part  of  the  Avhole  idea  of  the  earth,  which 
appears  at  first  sight  an  exclusiv'c  little  Avorld  of  itself,  but  is,  notwith- 
standing, only  a part  of  a vast  system  of  Avorlds.’ 

217.  It  does  but  require  then  that  Ave  should  carry  this  great  general 
principle  to  the  consideration  of  the  miracles,  to  find  them,  as  affirmed 
in  the  outset,  at  once  a portion  of  nature,  and  one  of  its  most  valuable 

* Baden  Powell,  ‘Unity  of  Worlds,’  &c.,  p.  108. 
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and  instructive  portions ; differing  from  the  familiar  portion  only  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  so  timed  in  the  general  plan  of  crea- 
tion, as  to  subserve  specific  religious  purposes.  The  difference  does  not 
consist,  as  commonly  supposed,  in  the  putting  forth  of  a greater  amount 
of  divine  power ; it  is  a difference  only  in  the  mode  of  the  manifestation 
of  that  power ; or  consisting  in  the  unaccustomed  shape  or  formula  in 
which,  at  particular  eras,  it  has  been  exhibited  to  men.  To  say  that  an 
event  such  as  that  of  the  sudden  healing  of  the  sick  was  a ‘ miracle,’  is 
strictly  nothing  more  than  to  speak  of  it  as  an  anomaly  in  our  experi- 
ence. Whatever  else  the  miracles  may  prove,  the  first  thing  they  make 
us  sensible  of  is  our  ignorance ; the  first  benefit  we  derive  from  them  is 
impulse  therefore  to  new  intellectual  effort.  There  is  nothing  about 
the  miracles  to  put  them  absolutely  out  of  the  pale  of  our  understanding. 
I’nie,  nature  has  an  accessible  and  an  inaccessible,  and  it  is  our  wisdom 
to  find  out  where  the  division  lies.  But  it  is  also  true  that  nature  is  a 
vast  promise.  Though  there  arc  thousands  of  things  not  yet  understood, 
he  would  be  a bold  man  who  would  enumerate  what  things  are  absolutely 
incomprehensible.  Darkness,  for  the  most  part,  is  not  so  much  the 
darkness  of  night  to  an  eye  that  is  open,  as  of  day  to  an  eye  that  is 
closed  in  indilfercncc.  The  contentment  of  the  world  in  general  with 
the  light  they  possess,  is  no  reason  with  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom  for 
withholding  enlarged  supplies  from  those  who  ask  for  more.  It  comes, 
accordingly,  to  a mere  question  of  intelligence  and  desire  to  know.  There 
is  every  encouragement  to  hope  and  strive.  How  small  a part  even  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  is  yet  open  to  the  profoundest  philosopher  ! 
yet  how  clear  are  the  ideas  already  attained  from  the  index  which  that 
small  part  furnishes ! How  many  wonderful  processes  are  going  on  in 
secret  which  we  know  nothing  of  1 How  many  are  there  which  this  age 
was  first  acquainted  with  ; how  many  that  we  are  ignorant  of  will  bo 
discovered  when  our  memory  shall  be  no  more  ! We  have  but  to  abide 
by  the  principles  which  guide  us  in  scientific  research.  With  every 
step  upwards,  we  learn  to  think  more  of  the  ‘ common’  arrangements  of 
the  world,  and  to  lay  less  propoidionate  stress  upon  occurrences  which 
are  rare,  because  all  are  found  referable  to  a central  sprang,  rendering 
none  more  pecrrliarly  strange  than  another,  arrd  taking  even  from  the 
strangest  that  seeming  of  an  ‘ interference’  with  law,  or  of  ‘ suspension 
of  law,  which  at  first  is  all  our  thought.  The  brute  is  scared  by  the 
lightning,  and  the  irntutored  mind  is  aghast  at  the  storm ; both  are 
unobservant  of  the  stars  and  their  movements,  while  all  these  things 
are  to  the  intelligent  as  much  a part  of  nature  as  daylight.  ‘ Tire 
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difference  between  tlie  wise  and  tlic  unwise  is,  that  tlie  latter  wonder 
more  at  what  is  u/msual,  the  former  more  at  what  is  usual.'  In  reality, 
what  we  pass  by  so  unconcernedly  as  ‘ common,’  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  highest  degree  extraordinary, — habit  alone  dulling  the  sight  to 
what  wo  should  otherwise  wonder  at  as  ‘miraculous,’  just  as  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  many  of  the  greatest  of  God’s  mercies,  because  with  us  always. 

218.  The  function  or  instructive  purpose  of  a miracle  is  Eejuvenes- 
cence.  Wrought  in  all  cases,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  Him  who 
‘ upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,’  the  miracles,  whether 
judicial,  creative,  or  restorative,  were  acts  uniformly  bearing  a definite 
and  positive  relation  to  the  highest  and  heavenlicst  condition  of  things, 
the  everlasting  Eden  of  Life.  How  beautifully  is  it  told  of  Naaman, 
that  when  miraculously  cured  of  his  leprosy  by  washing  seven  times  in 
Jordan,  ‘his  flesh  came  again,  like  unto  the  flesh  of  a little  child' 
What  could  shew  more  strikingly  that  miracles,  rightly  understood,  so 
far  from  being  arbitrary  deeds  in  contravention  of  nature,  consist  in  the 
removal  of  hindrances  to  its  proper,  harmonious  activity  ? All,  without 
doubt,  were  indications  to  man,  that  by  his  moral  degeneracy  he  is  in  an 
abnormal  state  ; that  sickness,  want,  evil,  are  the  wnnatural  condition ; 
that  the  state  of  Nature  is  Excellence,  Youth,  Life;  that  these,  as  we 
have  said  before,  are  the  one  grand,  comprehensive  idea  of  the  universe, 
and  other  things  mere  accidents  and  phenomena  of  their  history  and 
promotion.  ‘ A miracle,’  says  Dr.  Gumming,  ‘ is  not,  as  some  have 
tried  to  shew,  contrary  to  nature,  but  is  above  and  beyond  what  we  call 
nature.  For  instance,  when  we  read  of  our  Lord’s  healing  the  sick, 
and  raising  the  dead,  we  hear  it  said  that  it  is  contrary  to  natm-e.  It 
is  no  such  thing.  We  call  it  contrary  to  nature,  because  we  say  that 

sickness  is  natural.  Sickness  is  not  natural ; it  is  an  imnatural  thing 

a discord  in  the  glorious  harmony.  So  with  death.  Death  is  the 
unnatural  thing,  and  the  natural  thing  is  putting  an  end  to  death,  and 
bringing  back  gloidous  and  everlasting  life.  Healing  the  sick,  and 
raising  the  dead,  are  the  perfection  of  nature ; they  are  the  bringing 
back  of  nature  to  its  pristine  state  ; the  restoration  of  the  primeval 
harmony,  the  augury  of  future  happiness ; they  are  demonstrations  to 
us  that  all  the  prophecies  which  describe  paradise  are  possibilities. 
Every  miracle  of  our  Lord  is  a specimen  of  that  new  genesis  under 
which  there  shall  be  no  more  Sickness,  but  wherein  former  things  shall 
have  passed  away,  and  all  things  shall  be  made  new.’* 

* Foreshadows,  vol.  i.  Lectures  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  as  earnests  of 
the  Age  to  come,  p.  9.  In  saying  that  death  is  unnatural.  Dr.  Cummingof  course 
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219.  What  maladies  of  the  -soul  are  specifically  represented  by  given 
diseases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive.  Those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
fiu-nish  a clue  to  all.  Leprosy  corresponds  to  profanation;  or,  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  right,  but  contempt  and  neglect  of  the  prac- 
tice of  it.  Reverence  for  diidnc  truth,  and  obedience  to  it,  is  the  very 
first  step  in  regeneration;  hence,  the  first  person  cured  after  the  sermon 
on  the  mount  was  one  afflicted  with  tl{e  disease  in  question.  The  next 
was  one  ‘ sick  of  the  jialsj'’ : ’ the  condition  of  the  paralytic  exactly  repre- 
sents the  infirmity  of  the  human  will.  Fever  represents  anger,  rage, 
and  fury  in  their  various  degrees,  whence  its  frequent  metaphorical  use 
alike  in  iioctry  and  colloquial  converse.  Further  illustrations  may  be 
seen  in  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams’  ‘ Thoughts  on  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Gospels,’  and  in  l)r.  Hunean’s  little  ivork  just  now  spoken  of. 


220.  Because  of  the  correspondence  we  arc  considering,  our  Lord  is 
called  the  great  Physician  and  the  Saviour.  The  former  name  signifies 
one  who  restores  to  a state  of  nature ; the  latter,  the  healer  or  health-giver. 
‘ Salvation’  is  derived  from  the  Latin  scdtis  health,  salvus  healthy,  which 
in  French  rcaiipears  as  sai//,  the  proximate  root  of  save.  Salvation, 
accordingly,  is  that  winch,  as  the  work  of  God,  saves  or  heals  our  souls. 
Hence  the  cry  of  David— O Lord,  heal  my  soul ! and  the  prayer  of  the 
prophet — Heal  me,  O Lord,  and  I shall  be  healed ; save  me,  and  I shall 
bo  saved.  Jesus  Cluhst,  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  is  said  to  bring 
healing  on  his  Avings.  Etymologicall^q  ‘ heal’  and  ‘ save  ’ arc  the  same 
Avord,  as  readily  seen  by  grouping  together  the  several  collateral  forms, 
as  ‘Avholo,’  and  the  Greek  oXog.  The  hale  man  is  he  AAdio  is  whole; 
health  is  literally  a state  of  Avholeness.  Primarily,  the  Avords  heal  and 
save  thus  mean  to  make  souiAd  or  entire,  as  Avhen  a Avound  is  healed, 
and  the  new  skin  groAvn  over.  The  numerous  sad  i)icturcs  in  scripture 
of  the  depraved  moral  state  as  one  of  Avounds,  laceration,  and  bleeding, 
give  to  these  AVords,  as  there  used,  an  unspeakable  bcauD"  and  appro- 
jAriateness.  IIoav  sublimely  is  it  ascribed  to  the  Lord,  that  ‘ He  hcaleth 
the  stroke  of  their  wound ! ’ Derived  from  the  same  primitive  root, 
through  another  channel,  and  denoting  the  same  idea,  are  the  Avords 
solace,  console,  consolation.  An  incurable  grief,  the  AA'Ound  of  heart 
that  remauAS  open  till  death,  Ovid  beautifully  calls  vulnus  incon- 
solabilis.  Life  and  health,  or  wholeness,  imply  unity,  integrity,  perfec- 
tion ; hence  Ave  find  the  earth,  ‘ the  firm,  round  earth,’  called  solum,  and 
whatever  is  lilte  it  in  its  integrity,  sohVZ,  whether  material  or  s]nritual. 


is  influenced  by  the  Ioav  and  popular  notion  respecting  death  Avhich  avc  have  had 
occasion  to  correct  above,  pp.  73-70. 
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We  speak  of  a solid  understanding,  as  Horace  of  mens  solida,  a fixed 
resolution.  To  consolidate  is  to  make  perfect  or  entire.  The  idea  of 
such  entirety  is  the  ground  of  the  adjective  solus,  alone ; and  reappears 
also  in  jjX/oc,  or  Sol,  thf  sun.  Helios  was  the  same  as  Phoebus  Apollo, 
the  god  of  day  and 'of  light,  and  the  father  of  Allsculapius,  the  god  of 
medicine,  if  not  the  god  of  medicine  or  healing  in  his  own  person  ; for 
though  in  later  times  there  were  as  many  as  four  Apollos  distinguished, 
this  was  probably  but  in  keeping  with  the  tendency  of  the  Grecian 
mind  to  change  the  several  attributes  of  a deity  into  as  many  distinct 
gods.  The  primitive  idea  was  the  sun,  the  foimtam  of  light ; to  this  as 
a matter  of  course,  followed  life  and  health ; and  by  another  beautiful 
perception,  the  same  deity  presided  over  music,  one  of  the  soul’s  chief 
comforters  and  healers,  whence  its  medicinal  fame  from  time  immemorial. 
‘ Tlie  poets,’  says  Lord  Bacon,  ‘ did  well  to  conjoin  music  and  medicine 
in  Apollo,  since  the  office  of  medicine  is  but  to  tune  this  curious  harp 
of  man’s  body,  and  to  reduce  it  to  hannony.’  Apollo  was  the  pagan 
aspiration  after  Christ : one  of  his  suniames  was  Saviour.  His 

worship,  his  festivals,  his  oracles,  all  had  more  weight  and  influence  with 
the  Greeks  than  those  of  any  other  deity  they  worshipped.  Tliey  would 
never  have  become  what  they  were  without  the  worship  of  Apollo ; in 
him  was  the  brighte,st  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  reflected.  He  who  is 
the  True  Light,  the  Light  which  is  the  life  of  men,  reveals  himself  also 
as  Healer  of  the  nations,  in  his  ‘ lovely  song  of  one  that  playeth  well 
ujion  an  instrument.’ 

221.  Tlie  profound  and  beautiful  relations  indicated  in  the  above 
ideas,  are  acknowledged  alike  by  theology  and  philosophy,  by  science, 
poetry,  and  language ; all  of  which  testify  that  lilre  the  Bible  in  its 
multiplicity  of  translations,  the  great,  primal  tniths  of  creation  are  yet 
but  varied  presentations  of  One  truth.  Every  cluster  of  human  know- 
ledge is  consanguineous  mth  every  other  cluster,  like  the  bunches  of 
grapes  upon  a rine ; and  our  highest  and  most  delightful  intellectual 
exercise  is  to  realise  their  unity,  arid  their  common  origin.  How 
beautifully,  for  instance,  does  science  illustrate  the  correspondence  of 
Light  and  IJIusic,  as  regards  the  fundamental  tones  of  the  musical 
scale  with  the  prismatic  colours  ! The  colours  thrown  by  the  prism 
upon  the  wall  are  the  sounds  of  music,  in  a different  sphere,  so  that 
whatever  is  representatively  expressed  in  Light,  is  rejiresentatively 
expressed  also  in  the  hannonies  Avhich  please  the  ear,  the  diflerence 
being  only  in  the  method.  The  correspondence  is  not  a discovery  of 
science;  strictly  speaking,  science  discovers  very  Uttle ; its  function  is 
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rather  to  confirm.  We  speak  intuitively  of  the  ‘harmony  of  colours;’ 
the  poet  in  every  age  finds  music  in  the  lovely  variegations  of  natural 
scenery,  and  equally  detects  in  music  that  exquisite  intenveaving  and 
melody  of  tints,  Avhich  contributes  so  largely  to  the  objective  picturesque, 
d'he  haiq)  of  Memnon  is  not  a fable  ; the  glow  of  the  rising  sun  is  a 
song  wherever  it  may  shine ; ‘ cveiy  lover  of  nature  who,  seated  on  a 
mountain  or  by  the  ocean,  has  witnessed  the  sun  casting  his  first  golden 
beams  across  the  earth,  has  had  his  soul  stirred  by  its  heavenly  music;’ 
heard  faintly  and  from  afar,  as  it  is  in  towns,  still  how  divinely  glad  and 
animating  are  its  strains ! Sunrise  may  well  have  been  deemed  the 
return  of  a god : it  is  not  merely  the  awakener  of  the  world  to  life ; 
the  whole  idea  of  life  is  re])rescntatively  summed  iqi  in  it,  as-in  a happy 
and  beautiful  ehild  dcseending  upon  the  household  as  its  morning-beam. 
Tims  is  it  with  all  knowledge ; the  wider  and  higher  the  laws  of  nature 
we  can  discover,  the  more  admirable  and  extended  is  our  insight  into 
nature,  and  the  more  of  it  do  wo  enjoy  at  any  giA^en  moment,  as  by 
grasping  the  stem  on  which  they  grow,  Avc  secure  a whole  posy  of 
llowers  at  once.  Fai’,  Ave  can  never  penetrate,  yet  may  every  man  more 
(lee])ly  than  he  docs.  Isis  still  jn-csents  her  countenance  veiled  as  of 
old  ; but  Avhilo  she  Avith  disdain  njects  the  mere  diss'ector  and  nomen- 
clalor,  AA’ho  cares  only  to  insi)ect  her  as  an  anatomist ; to  him  aa’Iio  Avould 
look  upon  her  Avith  the  eyes  of  a lover,  she  Avill  grant  divinest  glunpses. 
'I'liat  heavenly  face  is  hidden  from  the  Avorld  only  that  rude  profanity 
shall  not  stare  at  it : it  is  in  Aviso  encouragement  that  it  should  be  so; 
for  if,  according  to  the  inscription,  no  mortal  may  uncover  it,  Ave  must 
seek  then  to  be  uHinortal.  lie  Avhose  heart  faints  because  discomfited 
Avliilc  on  earth,  is  no  true  disciple  at  Sa'is. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


MORTALITY  AND  IMMORTALITY. 


222.  With  so  solemn  and  inevitable  a destiny  as  Death  for  eA’^ev 
looming  in  the  future,  it  is  not  surjjrising  that  the  leading  text  of  the 
moralist  and  preacher  in  every  age  shoidd  be  preparation  for  it ; or  that, 
viewing  the  changes  which  it  works,  and  contemplating  them  only  in 
their  mournful  aspect,  the  verses  of  the  poet  sliould  be  strewn  so  pro- 
fusely with  elegiacs.  Laments  over  the  evanescence  of  the  beautiful 
constitute  some  of  the  richest  poetry  the  world  possesses ; and  were 
even  prose  literature  to  be  sifted  for  its  gems,  they  would  probably  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  same  grateful  but  melancholy  theme, — as 
the  loveliest  hours  of  the  summer  are  those  w'hich  are  wet  with  the 
tears  of  Eos.  There  are  no  monopolies  in  the  kingdom  of  thought  and 
^^ng ; the  spirit  by  which  modern  or  Christian  meditations  on  life 
death  are  often  thought  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
BB'ients,  is  itself  cosmopolite,  as  well  as  cotemporaneous  with  all  eras ; 
^or  although  the  particular  phraseology  which  the  New  Testament  has 
supplied,  is  in  the  writings  of  pagan  moralists  necessarily  absent,  those 
writings  breathe,  nevertheless,  along  with  their  sadness,  a serene  and 
earnest  piety,  which  may  be  found  if  there  be  disposition  to  acknowledge 
it  when  met  with.  That  the  ancients’  moralisings  on  life  and  death  are 
Comparable  with  those  of  Cluistian  writers,  it  is  by  no  means  meant  to 
assert.  Unhappily,  there  is  but  too  much  room  for  censure,  especially 
as  regards  that  ample  portion  where  the  scantiness  and  transiency  of  our 
temporal  opportunities  are  made  an  argument  for  sensual  indulgence, — 
when  they  cry, — ‘ Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die.’  Tlie  verses  ascribed  to  Anacreon  and  other  Greek  poets,  those 
likewise  of  Horace,  Propertius,  and  Catullus,  inciting  to  such  indulgence, 
are  well  known  to  eveiy  lover  of  classical  literature.  Yet  even  these 
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have  their  better,  perhaps  their  redeeming  aspect ; and  this,  in  merest 
prudence,  should  be  considered  &st.  Nothing  is  ever  lost,  while  much 
is  always  gained,  by  attending  to  the  good  of  a thing  before  its  evil. 
Catullus’  address  to  Lcsbia,  for  instance,  beginning 

Yivainus,  inoa  Lesbia,  atque  amemus, 

which  beautiful  little  poem  may  be  taken  as  a type  of  all  its  class,  has 
in  it  something  so  exquisitely  tender  and  affecting,  that  we  can  readily 
suppose  the  poet  to  have  laid  so  nmeh  stress  upon  the  certainty  of  never 
returning  into  the  sunshine  of  terrestrial  life,  in  order  to  encourage 
mankind  to  value  tliat  life  as  it  deserves,  and  to  enjoy  it  as  intensely 
as  the  Creator  desires  we  should.  As  the  perishableness  of  the  rose 
quickens  our  sense  of  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  so  the  picture  of  Joy, 
witli  Death  in  the  distance,  inspires  us  with  new  interest  in  our  innu- 
merable temporal  delights,  given  us,  as  tlicy  are,  ‘richly  to  enjoy.’  AYe 
need  such  reminders ; men  weaken  in  soul  as  well  as  body ; the  glow 
and  ardour  of  love  for  the  beautiful  and  true  die  from  out  of  them,  like 
strength  from  the  limbs,  if  not  Avatched  and  fed ; the  high  and  glorious 
function  of  the  Poet  is,  that  he  comes  to  us  with  his  stronger  soul,  and 
sets  us  growing  and  living  afresh.  Such  restorative,  invigorative 
influence  it  is  the  nature  and  utility  of  all  true  poetry  to  exert  ripon  us, 
and  the  degree  in  Avhieh  it  vitalises  is  the  token  of  the  poet’s  genius. 
And  though  his  particular  theme,  as  in  the  song  referred  to,  which 
dwells  wholly  upon  kisses,  may  seem  trite  and  poor,  still  is  he  none  the 
less  faithful  to  his  mission  if  he  awaken  lofty  and  amiable  sentiments. 
The  physical  images  with  wdiieh  he  deals,  arc  so  many  figures  and  repre- 
sentatives, which  it  is.  for  ourselves  to  translate  into  their  significance, 
making  out  a new  poem  in  our  own  minds.  The  opposition  of  ideas, 
so  remarkable  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  song  spoken  of,  has  a beau- 
tiful reflex  in  the  Arcadian  landscape  of  Poussin,  representing  rural 
festivity,  the  charm  of  which  would  be  sensibly  diminished  w'cre  it 
destitute  of  the  monument  and  inscription.* 

223.  Be  it  Catullian  or  not,  the  sentiment  that  we  should  make  the  * 
most  of  life;  that  as  we  go  along  we  should  enjoy  every  gift  of  God 
as  ardently  and  as  copiously  as  we  can,  consistently  with  sobriety  and 
order,  is  a perfectly  right  and  proper  one ; — it  is  more,  it  is  one  of  our 
first  and  highest  duties.  To  sell  one’s  self  to  sensuality  is  one  thing ; 
thankfully  to  accept,  and  temperately  to  enjoy  the  honest  pleasures  of 

* For  a variety  of  beautiful  commentary  and  quotation  upon  this  siibject,  see 
Dunlop’s  History  of  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  470. 
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the  senses,  is  quite  a different  matter.  Sight  and  hearing,  taste  and 
toucli,  were  bestowed  for  no  other  end  than  to  be  exercised  on  things 
congenial  to  them.  The  true  way  to  enjoy  most  of  heaven  is  previously 
to  strive  how  much  we  can  enjoy  of  earth;  not,  however,  by  striving  to 
enjoy  it  exclusively  as  an  earthly  thing,  still  less  as  a sensuous  one, 
to  tlie  neglect  of  the  moral  and  intellectual ; neither  again  by  laying 
ourselves  out  for  pleasure,  purely  as  such,  but  by  taking  as  our  ruling 
motive,  in  our  search  for  enjoyment,  the  higher  development  of  our 
humanity.  The  golden  rule  of  all  is  to  connect,  as  often  and  as  closely 
as  we  can,  the  terrestrial  with  the  heavenly.  The  highest  delight  of 
which  human  intelligence  is  susceptible,  is  that  which  comes  of  the 
habit  of  translating  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  daily  life  into  ideas 
that  lead  ultimately  to  God  ; there  are  no  truly  beautiful  and  nourishing 
ideas  but  such  as  ai’o  felt  to  gravitate  imperceptibly  towards  Him,  while 
none  are  so  practical  and  efficacious,  as  ingredients  of  happiness,  as 
those  that  ai’e  sucked,  honey-like,  from  the  merest  trifles  of  existence. 
So  in  regard  to  the  time  for  enjoyment.  Tliongh  we  may  rely  upon  the 
recurrence  of  some  few  sources  of  pleasure,  the  greater  part  are  so 
fitful,  the  total  of  the  circumstances  is  so  unlikely  ever  to  be  the  same 
again,  and  our  own  changes  of  emotional  state  are  so  frequent  and 
extreme — what  enraptures  to-day  often  becoming  distasteful  and  even 
bitter  on  the  morrow — that  if  we  would  realise  life  in  its  fulness,  we 
must  let  no  chance,  not  the  slightest,  escape,  though  at  the  moment  it 
may  seem  utterly  insignificant.  Life  is  made  np  of  minutes,  and  its 
happiness  of  corresponding  little  pleasures : the  wise  man  secures  the 
atoms  as  they  flit  past  him,  and  thus  becomes  owner  of  the  aggregate. 
^Making  eveiy  circumstance  of  life,  sensuous,  moral,  and  intellectual, 
and  every  day  and  hour,  contribute  a little  something,  he  finds  that 
though  a brilliant  and  memorable  pleasure  may  come  but  twice  or 
thrice,  the  secret  of  a happy  hfe  is  nevertheless  his  own.  That  fine 
secret  is  not  so  much  to  lay  plans  for  acquiring  happy  days,  as  to 
pluck  our  enjoyment  on  the  spot;  in  other  words,  to  spend  that  time 
in  being  happy  which  so  many  lose  in  deliberating  and  scheming  how  to 
become  so. 

Non  cst,  erode  milii,  sapiente  diccro  Vivavi; 

Sera  nimis  vita  est  crastina,  vive  hodie. 

I’ll  live  to-morrow,  ’tis  not  wise  to  say ; 

’Twill  be  too  late  to-mon-ow, — live  to-day. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  have  only,  as  said  before,  to  make  the  most  of 
each  little  incident  and  opportunity,  contemning  and  repudiating  nothing; 
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always  remembering,  however,  that  the  way  to  make  such  incidents  and 
opportuhities  most  prolific  of  enjoyment,  is  so  to  humanise  them  that 
they  shall  flower  into  thoughts  of  heaven.  Wilfully  to  let  opportunities 
go  by,  is  a wickedness  and  an  inexcusable  folly ; whence  the  still  more 
foolish  regrets  which  tear  the  heart  that  has  been  so  unjust  to  itself — 
for  folly  is  only  another  name  for  thorn  and  prickle  seed ; — but  a greater 
folly  yet,  is  to  stand  waiting  and  wishing  for  opportunities,  when  in  fact 
they  circle  us,  if  we  will  but  keep  on  the  qiii  vive.  As  the  best  school  in 
respect  of  high  duties  is  the  practice  of  the  little  ones  of  common  life, 
so  the  best  and  shortest  road  to  happiness  and  true  philosophy  is  to 
make  the  most  of  what  lies  beside  us,  and  enjoy  all  we  can  of  the  life 
we  have,  leaving  it  to  God  to  determine  what  fortune  shall  attend  our 
steps.  Doniinus  providebit.  If  we  trusted  more  in  his  spontaneous 
generosity,  wo  should  less  often  be  disconcerted  by  the  failure  of  our 
own  preparations,  and  should  find  that  the  Divine  intent  is  that  life 
shall  be  felicitous.  The  same,  did  wc  ask  ourselves  more  frequently 
M'hat  we  hui'e,  rather  than  brood  so  ungratefully  upon  what  we  have  not. 
'J'liough  wc  may  be  poor  and  afllictcd  in  comparison  with  some,  in  con- 
trast with  others  we  are  opulent  and  blest.  Life  has  a prize  for  every 
one  Avho  will  open  his  heart  to  receive  it,  though  it  may  be  a very 
dillbrent  one  from  the  spirit  of  his  early  dreams.  ‘ There  is  no  greater 
mistake,’  says  a thoughtful  writer,  ‘ in  contemplating  the  issues  of  life, 
than  to  suppose  that  baflled  endeavours  and  disappointed  hopes  bear  no 
fruits,  liccause  they  do  not  bear  those  particular  fruits  which  were 
sought  and  sighed  for. 

‘The  tree 

Bucks  kindlier  nurture  from  a soil  enrich'd 

By  its  own  fallen  leaves ; and  man  is  made 

In  heart  and  spirit,  from  deciduous  hopes, 

And  things  that  seem  to  perish.’* 

The  disproportion  in  men’s  inheritances  is  far  less  than  wo  are  prone 
to  think.  If  one  hand  of  the  universal  Giver  be  closed,  the  other  is 
expanded  : no  one  is  left  without  his  meed  of  compensation ; only  in  our 
weakness  and  unthankfulness  we  look  more  at  the  darker  side  of  our 
own  lot,  and  at  what  appears  to  us  the  brighter  side  of  our  neighbour’s. 
Epictetus  explains  the  mystery  in  part:  ‘it  is  not  Foituuo  that  is  blind, 
but  ourselves.’  Whatever  be  our  lot,  if  man  will  but  just  concede  that 
that  must  be  best  for  him  which  the  Best  of  Beings  has  ordained,  life 
thenceforward  ha.s  a solace  which  np  fortune  can  wiest  auay. 

* Henry  Taylor,  ‘Notes  from  Life.’ 
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224.  Thankful,  hopeful,  happy  as  wc  may  be.  Death  comes  at  last, 
and,  familiar  as  we  may  have  made  it  in  thought  as  a general  proposition, 
always  so  strangely  and  solemnly  as  to  be  incredible  and  unexpected , 
in  the  case  of  those  we  love,  as  an  impossibility  suddenly  converted  into 
a reality.  Immortal  until  taken  away  from  us,  now  for  the  first  time 
we  become  aware  that  they  were  only  lent ; and  mouming  and  giieving 
seem  to  be  the  only  real  and  permanent  things  of  earth.  There  is  no 
ivi'ong  done  in  giving  way  to  such  emotions.  To  be  troubled  at  the 
death  of  those  we  love,  and  to  shrink  from  death  on  our  own  part,  are 
equally  in  obedience  to  heaven-implanted  instincts,  and  the  former  is 
always  the  sign  of  an  amiable  and  tender  disposition.  Ijuther  thought 
that  the  punishment  of  Adam  partly  consisted  in  Ms  long  life  of  nine 
hundred  years,  seeing  that  in  the  space  of  it  he  would  lose  so  many 
fnends.  They  arc  emotions,  nevertheless,  which  require  to  be  controlled, 
and  wMch  demand,  no  less,  that  they  shall  not  be  perverted.  Our 
knowledge  and  sense  of  duty  we  should  ever  allow  to  renfind  us  of 
the  Mgh  pm’poses  they  are  intended  to  serve,  and  to  lift  us  out  of  useless 
and  ungrateful  regrets.  The  Creator  disposes  us  to  be  grieved  at  the 
decease  of  our  friends,  in  order  that  all  humane  and  kindly  feelings  may 
be  awakened  and  deepened.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  survivors  that  he 
leads  us  to  sorrow  for  those  who  die, — that  the  wretchedness  it  is  to  be 
bereaved  of  those  we  love,  with  the  inevitable  reflection  that  enters  into 
it  of  how  much  we  have  left  undone  that  would  have  contributed  to  their 
happiness,  may  incite  us  to  be  more  generous  to  those  who  are  with  us 
still.  Tine  mom-ning  for  the  dead  is  to  live  as  they  desire  we  should 
do,  and  as  we  feel  most  pleasure  in  having  others  live  towards  oirrselves. 
Any  other  is  little  different  from  selfishness.  ‘ We  do  not  honom-  the 
dead  by  withdrawing  our  sympathy  from  the  living,  or  neglecting  occa- 
sions of  being  as  useful  to  them  as  we  were  to  the  individual  we  mourn. 
No  man  loses  by  death  the  whole  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and 
can  say  that  his  generation  has  left  him  alone.  The  place  of  those  who 
are  gone  will  be  supplied  by  others ; the  circle  perpetually  renews  itself : 
to  determine  that  none  can  or  shall  be  so  good  in  our  eyes  as  the 
departed,  is  at  once  to  behave  unchai’itably  to  mankind,  and  to  refuse 
the  compensations  which  God  provides.’  Thus  does  the  death,  so  called, 
of  those  of  our  friends  and  companions  who  precede  us  in  the  return  to 
youth,  provide  us  with  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  testing  how 
much  life  there  is  in  ourselves.  For  the  value  and  reality  of  a fiiend 
consist,  essentially,  in  his  influence  on  the  development  of  our  affections, 
charming  them,  as  with  a song,  into  love  of  the  Good  and  Beautiful ; 
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and  this,  to  the  soul  that  is  in  right  order,  the  mere  dissolution  of  the 
body  but  little  liinders.  All  that  is  dcai’est  and  loveliest  in  those  who 
go  first,  all  that  makes  it  good  for  our  souls  to  possess  such  treasures, 
remains  with  us,^  if  we  love  truly,  after  they  are  gone.  Friends,  parents, 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  though  they  may  quit  their  accustomed  places, 
and  be  no  more  seen,  die  to  us  only  Avhen  in  our  inconstancy  we  forget 
them.  Life  is  love.  So  long  as  we  love  a thing  we  retain  it.  It  is 
only  when  we  cease  to  love  it  that  it  dies.  ‘ To  me,  indeed,’  says  Cicero, 
speaking  of  his  lost  friend  Scipio,  ‘ thougli  lie  was  suddenly  snatched 
away,  Scipio  still  lives,  and  will  always  live,  for  I love  the  virtue  of  that 
man,  and  his  worth  is  not  extinguished.  If  the  recollection  of  these 
things  had  died  along  with  him,  I could  in  nowise  have  borne  the  loss 
of  that  most  intimate  and  affectionate  friend.  But  these  things,  have 
not  pei’ishcd ; nay,  they  arc  cherished  ratlier  and  improved  by  rellection 
and  memory.’*  Bightly  regarded,  the  death  of  a friend  is  one  of  the 
greatest  mercies  God  bestows  upon  ns.  Not  only  does  it  operate  upon 
the  development  of  the  affegtions  ; but  through  the  gap  wdiich  it  makes 
in  the  visible,  w’c  gain  a vision  into  the  awful,  invisible  life  of  Avhich  it 
was  for  a moment  the  semblance.  We  see  Avhat  we  had  forgotten,  or 
never  properly  knowm,  that  the  life  we  lead  in  the  flesh  is  only  the 
appearance,  and  that  the  hidden  life  of  the  spirit  is  the  reality,  and 
thence  arc  w'c  warned  from  walking  ‘in  vain  show;’  for  it  is  no  other 
than  w’alking  in  vain  show,  to  surrender  ourselves,  ns  we  are  so  pi’one, 
to  matter  and  material  things,  and  turn  deafly  from  the  message  of  tlie 
spiritual.’  Li  its  purity,  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  a part  of  that  elegant 
sentiment  of  our  nature  Avhich  leads  us  to  sigh  at  the  ruin  of  the 
beautiful,  wherever  it  may  pertain,  or  however  it  may  appeal.  The 
heart  of  that  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who  Can  see  the  leaves  wither  and 
the  flow'crs  fall,  without  some  sentiment  of  regret,  or  who  can  pass 
unnoticed  the  dried-up  fountain,  or  the  timd-w'orn,  roofless,  silent  abbey. 
The  tender  interest  which  every  rightly-ordered  mind  feels  in  the  frailty 
of  the  beautiful,  alike  of  nature  and  of  art,  is  only  a slight  tribute  of 
becoming  grief  and  affection,  seeing  that  it  is  under  its  benign  and 
humanising  influence  that  we  grow  in  wisdom,  and  become  conscious  of 
delight ; our  sorrow  for  the  dead,  so  lovely  as  they  were  to  our  hearts, 
is  this  self-same  tribute,  only  deserved  infinitely  better.  Far,  accord- 
ingly, from  our  thoughts  should  be  the  idea  of  misfortune  in  connection 
with  death.  ‘ To  have  laid  a strong  affection  down  among  the  dead, 
may  be  a great  sorrow,  but  is  not  a real  misfortune.  Whatever  one’s 

* De  Amicitia,  at  the  end. 
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aftergoings  may  be,  there  is  a deposit  for  the  future  life,  a stake  in  the 
better  country,  a part  for  the  soul  which  the  grave  keeps  holy,  in  spite 
of  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  The  living  may  change  to  us,  or  we 
to  them ; sin  may  divide,  strife  may  come  between,  but  through  all 
times  and  fortunes,  the  dead  remain  the  same  to  our  memories  and 
loves.  The  child  taken  from  us  long  ago  is  still  the  innocent  lamb  that 
was  not  for  our  folding ; the  early  lost  friend  is  still  the  blessed  of  our 
youth, — a hope  not  to  be  withered,  a promise  not  to  be  broken,  a 
possession  wherein  there  is  no  disappointment.’ 

225.  If  it  be  inconsiderate,  or  unkind,  or  unwise,  to  mourn  for  the 
dead  merely  in  the  shape  of  regret  for  their  departure,  it  camfCl'  Ub 
msdom  to  complain  if  part  of  our  own  time  seem  withheld.  That  a 
man  should  lament  at  having  to  die,  be  it  soon  or  late,  indicates  neither 
philosophy  nor  religion.  No  one  who  is  in  a right  state  of  mind  ever 
even  thinks  about  death.  He  thinks  only  of  his  life,  knowing  that  if 
this  be  properly  regulated  and  developed,  death,  come  when  it  may,  will 
but  mvigorate  and  renew  him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a greater  or 
more  pernicious  error  than  that  so  often  propounded  as  ‘ religion,’  that 
men  should  be  always  looking  forward  to  then-  ‘ end.’  They  should 
never  be  looking  forward  to  their  end ; they  should  be  too  intent  upon 
their  present.  True  religion  docs  not  concern  itself  as  to  how  and  when 
men  die,  but  as  to  the  quality  of  their  current  life.  Men  are  not  saved 
according  to  how  they  die,  but  according  to  how  they  live.  Death  takes 
no  man  unprepared,  whenever  it  may  come,  wherever  he  may  be,  or  how- 
ever employed.  Neither  could  he  die  at  a better  time,  were  he  allowed 
even  to  choose  and  arrange  for  liimself ; because  God,  who  fixes  the  time, 
is  the  only  competent  judge  of  om*  spiritual  condition,  and  causes  us  to 
die  at  the  precise  moment  when  it  will  be  best  for  our  eternal  welfare, 
whether  we  be  tending  upwards  or  doArawards.  Even  to  the  most 
wicked,  death  is  an  operation  of  mercy,  seeing  that  it  is  of  Him  who 
maketh  the  sun  of  his  love,  no  less  than  that  of  nature,  ‘ to  rise'  both 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  both  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust.’  If  to  one  man  life  be  ‘ providentially  spared,’  the  life  of 
another  is  providentially  taken.  Tlie  only  ground  on  which  we  can 
properly  lament  the  ending  of  our  sojoura  on  earth,  is  that  it  prevents 
our  being  any  longer  corporeally  useful  to  others.  But  in  thinking  only 
of  life,  and  never  of  death,  we  are  not  to  think  only  of  our  <mie-life. 
We  should  think  of  om-  life  as  a stream,  which  commencing  in  a wil- 
derness, presently  leaps  from  it  as  a waterfall,  and  thereafter  pursues 
an  endless  course  through  a country  infinitely  rich  and  beautiful  with 
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nature,  art,  civilisation,  and  religion,  reflecting  in  its  serene  and  softly 
gliding  depths,  every  heavenly  scene  it  visits.  Darvrin  remarks  that  ve 
are  less  dazzled  by  the  light  on  Traking,  if  ve  have  been  dreaming  of 
visible  objects.  Happy  are  they  vho  in  this  life  dream  of  higher  things 
than  those  of  earth  ! Tliey  mil  the  sooner  be  able  to  see  the  glories  of 
the  V’orld  to  come.  Living  here  the  true  life  of  the  soul,  ve  shall 
start  at  once  from  the  .slumber  of  temporal  existence  into  shining  and 
intelligible  morning. 

To  mo  the  thought  of  death  is  torriblc, 

Having  such  hold  on  life.  To  thee  it  is  not 
So  much  even  as  the  lifting  of  a latch  ; 

Oidj’  a step  into  the  open  air 

Out  of  a tent  already  luminous 

^Vith  light  that  shines  through  its  transparent  walls. 

Wisdom,  then,  dictates  that  life  should  bo  our  great  and  only  regard. 
For  the  first  office  of  wisdom  is  to  give  things  their  duo  valuation,  to 
estimate  aright  how  much  they  are  worth  ; and  the  second  is  to  treat 
them  according  to  their  worthiness. 

226.  The  fear  of  death  is  quite  another  matter.  ^\.s  said  above,  it  is 
the  simple  emotion  of  nature,  the  play  of  a divinely-implanted  instinct, 
and  thus  conformable  to  the  just  order  of  things.  Virtually,  it  is  the 
impulse  to  self-preservation,  the  profoundest  instinct  of  the  whole  animal 
creation,  seeing  that  without  it  every  species,  man  included,  nmuld  soon 
become  extinct.  The  innumerable  physical  perils  which  endanger  life ; 
and  in  man,  the  mental  sufferings  superadded  to  them;  Avould  lead,  in 
dilTerent  instances,  cither  to  its  accidental  loss,  or  its  willing  surrender, 
almost  as  soon  as  possessed,  and  thus  to  the  depopulating  of  the  world. 
How  rapidly  docs  life  even  now  become  lost,  despite  the  desire  to 
preserve  it ! Save  for  the  great  impulse  within,  to  Live,  whatever  it 
may  cost,  the  •world  would  cease  to  be  replenished,  and  ‘ Be  fruitful  and 
multiply’  have  been  an  inefficient  command.  Men  differ  about  aids 
and  sciences,  about  their  pleasures,  fasliions,  ornaments,  and  avocations, 
but  all  are  agreed  in  the  love  of  life,  and  hate,  and  fear,  and  flee  from 
death.  ‘ We  do  not  all  philosophise,’  says  Clemens,  ‘but  do  we  not  all 
follow  after  life?’  ‘This  tenrporal  life,’  says  another  venerable 
writer,  ‘though  full  of  labour  and  trouble,’  yet  is  desired  by  all, 
both  old  and  young,  princes  and  peasants,  wise  men  and  fools.'* 
Virtue,  wisdom,  poetiy,  the  Bible,  are  matters  which,  from  intel- 
lectual slowpacedness,  or  moral  disrelish,  excite  only  moieties  of 


* Lactantin.s,  Book  iii.,  chap.  12. 
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interest;  but  life  is  the  central,  universal,  indomitable  solicitude. 

Tlie  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  or  iinprisonment 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Man  needs,  in  truth,  to  love  life,  if  only  from  the  immensity  of  function 
which  he  is  quahfied  to  perform:  and  doubtless  it  is  m order  that  he  may 
avail  himself  of  his  opportunities,  if  he  will,  and  build  up  his  futunty, 
that  the  love  of  the  merely  animal  life  is  made  so  strong  m him;  or 
this  is  the  first  essential  to  the  incomparable  privileges  of  existence. 
It  is  by  reason  of  the  great  excellence  of  life,  as  a spiritual  necessity, 
that  the  deepest  injury  that  can  be  inflicted  is  to  kill,  and  that  the 
highest  philanthropy  and  goodness  is  to  preserve  alive.  To  lay  down 
one’s  life  for  another,  implies  the  most  ardent  of  all  possible  love, 
because  it  is  the  relinquishment  of  our  richest  treasure. 

227.  Idle  man,  accordmgly,  who  aflects  to  regard  death  unthoutfear, 
must  not  expect  to  be  believed.  He  may  not  anticipate  it  with  horror ; 
he  may  have  learned,  by  secret  and  silent  preparation  of  the  heart,  and 
by  accustoming  himself  to  see  God  infinitely  just  and^  merciiul,  how 
to  meet  it  cheerfully  ; he  may  be  perfectly  resigned  to  it  wdieii  he  sees 
its  approaching  shadow ; but  still  he  dreads,  and  were  the  spirit  not 
withdrawn  by  Him  who  gave  it,  would  never  part  with  it  of  himself. 
When  death  is  actually  about  to  happen,  the  fear  of  it  is  in  great 
measure  lost.  At  all  events  it  is  not  common,  as  well  known  to  those 
whose  professions  lead  them  to  the  pillows  of  the  dying.  This,  again, 
is  a vast  mercy  and  providence  of  God,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
bystanders.  Given  to  us  when  it  is  proper  we  should  live,  it  is  merci- 
fully taken  away  when  we  arc  going  to  depart.  When  we  fear  death 
ji;^ost, — supposing,  that  is,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  physical  leason  for 
the  fear, — we  are  probably  entering  on  our  highest  usefulness  to  the 
world.  When  fear  does  manifest  itself  at  the  period  of  approaching 
death,  it  is  rather  as  the  result  of  some  diseased  or  enfeebled  state  of 
mind,  usually  induced  by  spurious  religious  teaching— or  of  vivid  pre- 
sentiiiients  of  what  a wicked  life  is  about  to  lead  to ; than  as  a part  of 
the  animal  instinct  which  previously  had  niled.  Ordinarily,  Death,  at  the 
last  hour,  like  Satan,  appears  only  to  those  who  have  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  him,  and  rarely  even  to  these.  Nothing  is  more  deceptive  than  the 
manner  in  which  a person  dies,  though  often  so  much  regarded.  The 
most  wicked  die  ‘ in  peace’  as  often  as  tlie  righteous,  though  it  is 
the  peace  of  torpor  in  the  one  case — of  piety  in  the  other.  The  inmost 
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ground  of  men’s  fear  of  death  is  consciousness  of  severance  from  God, 
through  disobedience  to  liis  law.  Brutes  fear  to  die  simply  because  of 
their  instinct  to  preserve  life,  or  from  the  purely  animal  feeling.  Men 
i'ear  to  die  from  a two-fold  ground ; superficially,  from  the  same  instinct 
as  that  of  the  brutes ; interiorly,  from  consciousness  of  severance  from 
tlieir  Maker.  God  desires  that  all  men  should  be  united  to  Him, 
and  to  this  end  has  given  them  adequate  spiritual  faculties,  Avhercin 
they  shall  exercise  the  life  which  conducts  to  heaven.  In  proportion 
as  they  do  this,  and  thereby  attain  consciousness  of  union  with  Him, 
the  idea  of  death  departs  from  them,  liecause  they  are  Imng  with  the 
Fountain  of  Life ; the  less  that  they  feel  united,  the  more  do  they 
think  of  deatli,  and  fear  to  die.  Wliile,  accordingly,  the  righteous  man 
views  his  physical  death  with  no  alarm,  the  unrighteous  carries  his 
fear  with  him  even  into  the  future  state.  Fear  of  death  is  not  so  much 
according  to  the  i'>lace  a person  is  in,  as  according  to  the  condition  of  his 
lieart.  It  is  its  own  dissolution  of  which  the  soul,  in  its  secret  chambers, 
is  afraid  ; and  the  sense  of  dislocation  from  God  which  gives  the  real 
agony  to  the  expectation  of  death  here,  will  constitute  a similar  but 
infinitely  severer  torment  hereafter;  as  in  Heaven  the  greatest  blessing 
will  be  the  consciousness  of  coherence  with  God,  or  Life.  To  fancy,  as 
many  do,  that  death  is  not  only  terrible  and  affrighting,  but  physically 
])ainful,  is  quite  a mistake,  being  to  look  for  sensibility  in  the  loss  of 
sensibility.  Death  is  a sleep  rather  than  a sensation,  a suspension  of 
our  faculties  rather  than  a conflict  with  them ; instead  of  a time  of  suf- 
fering, a time  of  deepening  unconsciousness.  Dr.  Baillic  tells  us  that 
his  observation  of  death-beds  inclines  him  to  the  firm  belief  that  nature 
intended  we  should  go  out  of  the  world  as  unconsciously  as  we  come 
into  it.  The  moment,  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  ‘ in  which  the  spirit  meets 
death,  is  probably  like  that  in  which  it  is  embraced  by  sleep.  To  be 
conscious  of  the  immediate  transition  from  the  ’ivaking  to  the  sleeping 
state,  never,  I suppose,  happened  to  any  one.’ 

228.  Why  is  man  immortal  ? Not  simply  because  the  soul  is  non- 
material.  We  must  not  suppose,  remarks  Warburton,  that  because  the 
soul  is  immaterial,  it  is  necessarily  imperishable.  Though  it  does  not 
dissolve  after  the  manner  of  matter,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  susceptible  of  extinction  in  some  other  way.*  To  suppose  otherwise 
would  be  to  esteem  it  of  the  same  substance  as  the  Creator,  instead  of 
one  of  his  creatures,  as  it  is.  Of  all  the  arguments  for  the  immortality 

* Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Book  ix.,  chap.  1. 
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of  the  soul,  that  of  its  being  ‘ inuuateriar  is  unquestionably  the  weakest. 

‘ The  immortality  of  the  soul,’  says  Dr.  Knapp,  in  the  Cliristian 
Theology,  ‘ neither  depends  for  proof  upon  its  immateriahty,  nor  from 
the  latter  can  it  he  certainly  deduced.’  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor: — ‘As  to  the  pretended  demonstrations  of 
immortality  drawn  from  the  assumed  simplicity  and  indestructibility  of 
the  soul  as  an  immaterial  substance,  they  appear  altogether  incon- 
clusive.’* It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  indeed,  that  he  who  affirms  man 
to  be  immortal  simply  because  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  is  bound 
to  affiim  likewise  the  immortality  not  only  of  quadrupeds,  &c.,  but  even 
of  the  microscopic  animalcule,  which  would  be  contrary  alike  to  reason 
and  revelation.  Bishop  Butler’s  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  namely,  that  in  fatal  diseases  the  mind  often  remains  vigorous  to  the 
last,  though  commonly  esteemed  one  of  the  strongest,  is  actually  of  no 
more  worth  than  the  argument  of  immateriality.  Any  function  will 
remain  vigorous  to  the  last  if  the  organ  of  its  exercise  be  not  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  Immortality  inheres  in  the  soul  of  man  not  because  the  soul 
is  immaterial  or  spiritual  as  to  substance,  but  by  virtue  of  the  ‘ breath 
of  lives  ’ which  God  breathed  into  man  in  the  beginning ; — ^the  life  of 
intelligence  to  knoio  him,  and  the  life  of  power  and  adaptedness  to  love 
him.  It  is  through  the  possession  of  these  two  faculties  that  man  lives 
for  ever, — in  happiness  or  in  misery,  according  as  they  are  honoured  or 
abused, — and  not  merely  because  he  possesses  a soul  or  spiritual  body. 
They  remain  with  him,  and  keep  him  alive  for  ever,  because  given 
by  infinite,  divine,  uncliangeuhle  Love,  which,  whatever  it  gives  once,  it 
gives  everlastingly.  Were  God  to  withdraw  life  from  man,  even  for  an 
instant,  he  would  not  be  the  Faithful  and  the  True.  Tlie  veiy  object 
of  the  creation  of  man  was,  that  a being  should  exist  competent  to 
receive  and  reciprocate  thi.s  love.  Love  lives  by  reciprocity.  Its  most 
exquisite  satisfaction  and  delight  is  at  once  to  love  and  be  loved  back 
again  by  the  chosen  one  of  the  bosom  and  the  offsjiring  of  the  body, 
^ot  simply  to  exhibit  his  power  or  his  skill,  did  God  create  the  universe, 
but  that  his  love  might  have  an  arena,  and  that  happiness  inexpressible 
should  animate  innumerable  hearts.  To  think  of  God  aright,  we  must 
think  at  the  same  moment  of  a universe  of  intelligent  and  feeling 
creatures,  for  each  idea  is  needful  to  the  true  reading  of  the  other. 
Any  idea  of  God  which  does  not  include  man,  is  low  and  imperfect. 
Banish  then  the  fancy  that  man  is  immortal  because  he  has  an  ‘ imma- 
terial’ soul.  It  needs  to  be  something  more  than  ‘immaterial:’  it 
* Physical  Theory  of  another  Life,  page  254. 
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must  be  adapted  to  religious  exercises ; just  as  it  avails  notliing  to  the 
Orang  Outang  to  be  organised, — be  must  be  adapted  to  talk  and  to 
manipulate,  if  be  is  to  enter  tbe  ranks  of  bumanity. 

229.  It  is  because  these  two  faculties — intelligence  to  know  and 
adaptedness  to  love — are  not  possessed,  that  brutes  are  only  temporal. 
They  cannot  entertain  heavenly  ideas — they  cannot  feel  rebgious 
emotions; — as  Wesley  beautifully  expresses  it,  they  are  not  ‘creatures 
capable  of  God.’  Unprofitably  indeed  has  tbe  time  been  spent  by  those 
A?bo  have  sought  to  .shew  that  brutes  arc  immortal,  or  even  have  any 
claim  to  be.  Tbe  chief  argument  with  those  who  have  espoused  the 
notion,  has  been  the  ‘justice  of  God,’  whicli  requires,  they  contend, 
that  brutes  should  live  over  again,  in  order  to  be  recompensed  for  the 
evils  tlicy  suffer  lierc.  ’L’liis,  indeed,  is 'the  only  argument,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  lirutcs  which  shews  them  to  be  placed  here  for  probationary 
and  ])reparativc  discipline,  as  man  is;  such  discipline  being  not  only 
needfid  to  heaven,  and  tlic  reason  of  man’s  being  made  a free  moral 
agent,  but  one  of  the  best  natural  proofs  of  the  destiny  of  him  who  is 
subjected  to  it.  Brutes  have  none  of  the  pains,  anxieties,  and  dis- 
quietudes arising  from  moral  causes,  to  which  man  is  subject.  They 
have  none  of  his  love  of  virtue,  thirst  of  knowledge,  or  intense  and 
constant  longing  after  such  a degree  of  happiness  as  this  life  not  only 
never  gives,  but  is  absolutely  incapable  of  affording.  The  plea  above- 
mentioned  is  therefore  the  only  one.  But  is  it  a reasonable  plea? 
That  the  infliction  of  cruelties  on  brutes  by  man  must  one  day  be 
accounted  for  by  him  is  certain,  because  of  the  great  and  shameful 
wickedness  of  ill-treating  and  giving  jiain  to  the  defenceless.  Probably, 
however,  all  tbc.se  cruelties  and  pains  appear  to  brutes  as  so  many 
accidents,  devoid  of  meaning  or  intentional  harm,  and  no  more  than  the 
fall  upon  them  of  a tree  or  a house.  That  they  suffer  with  the  intensity 
commonly  supposed,  may  also  bo  seriously  doubted.  In  reasoning  con- 
cerning the  feelings  of  the  lower  animals,  we  arc  too  apt  to  reason  from 
our  own, — a course  which  cannot  but  lead  to  error.  That  which  so 
enormously  aggravates  physical  suffering  in  man,  is  the  operation  of 
his  imagination.  Brutes,  being  destitute  of  this  faculty,  perceive  only 
by  moments,  without  reflecting  upon  past  and  future,  and  time  and  life 
without  reflection  are,  as  we  all  know,  next  neighbours  to  ?m-time  and 
no-life.  Suffering,  alone  and  definite,  is  incomparably  less  afflictive 
than  when  combined  with  various  and  indefinite  trouble  of  mind.  Let 
none  suppose  that  divulging  this  to  mankind  at  large  would  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  brute  creation.  The  gentle  and  kind  will  always  treat 
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brutes  gently  and  Idndly,  whatever  the  latter’s  feeling  or  want  of  feeling ; 
while  the  cruel  ivill  always  treat  them  cruelly,  as  they  do  their  own 
species. 

230.  Whether  or  no,  that  pain,  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  such  ‘evils’ 
(which  are  all  that  brutes  can  be  seen  to  endure),  require  compensation 
in  another  life,  is  after  all,  no  argument,  because  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  these  are  evils;  and  query,  is  not  the  physical  enjoyment  of  all 
creatures  quite  a balance  against  their  physical  sufferings  ? Tlie  enjoy- 
ment of  the  brute  creation  is  immense.  We  cannot  turn  our  eyes  in 
any  direction,  but  we  witness  an  exuberance  of  it.  Earth,  air,  and 
water  alike  swann  with  beings  full  of  the  delight  of  living,  and  collec- 
tively, perhaps,  experiencing  as  large  an  amount  of  agreeable  physical 
sensation  as  does  the  total  of  the  human  race.  No  small  part  of  this 
hapjiiness  is  of  man’s  own  bounty  to  them,  though  certainly  for  his  own 
interest,  in  the  end.  ‘ He  spreads  the  verdant  mead,  and  lays  out 
pleasure-grounds  for  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  deer ; and 
the  pang  that  deprives  them  of  existence  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
their  antecedent  life  of  luxury.  Were  there  no  men  to  till  the  ground, 
the  earth  would  not  maintain  a thousandth  part  of  the  animals  it  does 
at  present,  and  the  want  of  cultivation  would  also  unfit  it  for  the  mass 
of  living  insect  enjoyment  with  which  it  now  swanns.’  Besides,  in  the 
lower  grades  of  animals,  whose  numbers  compared  Avith  those  of  the 
higher  kinds,  or  quadrupeds  and  buds,  are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
physical  suffering  is  little,  if  at  all  experienced.  As  regards  these, 
accordingly,  the  plea  of  recompense  cannot  stand,  and  this  is  enough 
to  condemn  the  whole  hypothesis.  When  we  see  fishes  and  insects 
apparently  writhing  in  pain,  it  is  not  that  they  are  in  a state  of  agonising 
torture,  but  that  they  are  struggling  to  he  free.  Those  vehement  efforts 
come  simply  of  impatience  of  control, — an  impatience  common  to  every 
living  creature.  Nothing  that  has  life  but  rebels  against  captivity. 
Imprison  even  a plant,  and  it  becomes  as  restless,  in  its  sphere  of 
being,  as  a chained  animal.  Pain,  in  fact,  is  so  slight  in  the  hranbler 
classes  of  animals,  as  in  no  way  to  admit  of  comparison  with  Avhat 
it  is  in  man  and  the  creatures  he  has  domesticated.  Every  entomo- 
logist knoAvs  hoAV  indifferent  are  insects  to  mutilations  that  would 
be  instant  death  to  a quadruped:  IMr.  Stoddart,  in  his  entertaining- 
little  volume,  ‘ Angling  Reminiscences,’  has  put  it  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt  that  fishes  feel  no  hurt  from  the  hook. 

231.  Hie  doctrine  of  the  immoriality  of  brutes  is  an  exceedingly 
ancient  one.  Tlie  Indian,  Avhose  blissful  heaven  consists  of  exhaustless 
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hixntmg-grounds,  does  but  reflect  from  tbe  forests  of  the  West  what  is 
thousands  of  years  old  in  the  Odyssey: — ‘After  him  I beheld  vast 
Oiion,  hunting  in  the  meadows  of  asphodel,  beasts  which  he  had  killed 
in  the  desert  mountains,  having  a brazen  club  in  his  hands,  for  ever 
unbroken.’  Virgil,  in  his  sixth  book,  enumerates  animals  seen  by 
yEnoeas  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto ; Hercules,  in  Theocritus,  finislies  the 
narration  of  his  great  exidoit  of  slaying  the  Nemtean  lion  by  saying  that 
‘ Hades  received  a monster  soul.’  The  same  belief  existed  among  the 
Druids,  thougli  doubtless  a transplantation  from  the  East ; the  warrior 
shades,  celebrated  in  song  by  the  son  of  Fingal,  love  all  the  amusements 
of  their  youth  ; they  l)cnd  the  bow,  and  pursue  the  resuscitated  stag. 
Autliors  wlio  liave  left  treatises  on  the  subject  are  Crocius,  Ribovius, 
Aubry,  Ginnna,  &c.,  and  in  our  own  country,  Richard  Dean,  Curate  of 
]\liddleton  in  17G8.  ‘As  brutes,’  says  the  latter,  ‘ have  accompanied 
man  in  all  his  capital  calamities  (as  deluges,  famines,  and  pestilences), 
so  will  they  attend  him  in  his  final  deliverance.’  Southey,  Lamartine, 
and  .Miss  Seward  have  written  beautiful  verses  expressing  their  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  brutes.  The  ‘ Penscellwood  Papers’  (Bentley,  1846) 
may  bo  consulted  for  an  essay  to  the  same  purpose ; Mrs.  Jameson’s 
Common-2)lacc  book  ([>p.  207 — 2 12)  for  selected  opinions;  and  Bonnet’s 
.Palinr/e'nctiie  Philosophiquc ; Idces  sur  I'ctatfutur  lies  Animcmx  (QHuvres, 
Tom.  vii.)  for  a long  and  minute  argument.  Dr.  Barclay  (Iiirpiiry,  &c., 
)>.  399)  pleads  that  for  aught  we  know,  brutes  Diay  be  immortal,  ‘ re- 
served as  forming  many  of  the  accustomed  links  in  the  chain  of  being, 
and  by  ixrcserving  the  chain  entire,  contribute,  in  the  future  state,  as 
they  do  hero,  to  the  general  beauty  and  variety  of  the  universe,  a source, 
not  only  of  sublime,  but  of  perpetual  delight.’ 
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232.  Concerning  no  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the  human  uiiiicl  are 
theoretical  doctrine,  and  familiar,  practical  belief  so  widely  discrepant, 
as  in  regard  to  that  most  solemn  and  awful  event  of  human  life,  the 
Resurrection  after  death.  We  say  ‘ of  life’  because  life  and  immortality, 
rightly  viewed,  are  not  two  distinct  things,  any  more  than  time  and 
eternity  are.  Life  runs  into  immortality,  partitioned  from  it  only  by 
a thin,  dissolving  veil  of  flesh  and  blood ; Time  is  simply  that  part  of 
Eternity  in  which  we  exist  now.  IMan  is,  not  to  be  immortal.  Although 
the  true  idea  of  the  Resurrection  has  been  incidentally  stated  in  other 
places,  a distinct  chapter  upon  its  philosophy  and  phenomena  becomes 
of  the  highest  importance  to  our  present  inquiry.  As  with  many  other 
topics,  it  has  been  impossible  wholly  to  postpone  it; — some  of  what 
we  have  now  to  present  in  a connected  fonn,  may  in  consequence  want 
the  air  of  absolute  novelty ; but  by  concentrating  the  W'hole,  perhaps 
even  the  points  already  touched  upon  will  become  more  intelligible, 
and  thus  render  the  new  allusion  to  them  not  rmwelcome. 

233.  Doctrine  says  the  resurrection  is  to  happen  in  the  remote 
future;  Belief  says  it  occurs  simultaneously  with  dissolution.  Who 
ever  speaks  of  a departed  friend  except  as  having  ‘ gone  to  heaven,’ 
that  is,  of  living  there  as  a glorified  human  being,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
every  bodily  member,  and  every  mental  faculty  and  emotion  needful  to 
the  realisation  of  celestial  happiness  ? Who  ever  speaks,  we  say,  except 
of  their  having  gone, — mark,  not  as  to  go,  at  some  indefinitely  distant 
period,  but  as  having  already  and  absolutely  gojie  ? Unwilling  as  men 
may  be  to  allow  in  words  that  the  soul  is  a spiritual  body,  independent 
of  the  material  body,  and  capable  of  complete  existence  after  parting 
with  the  latter ; to  believe  that  the  departed  is  ‘ in  heaven’  is  necessarily 
to  believe  it ; also  to  believe  in  immediate  resurrection,  and  what  is  of 
no  less  importance,  in  immediate  ‘judgment.’  In  every  age  has  that 
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great  uuimpeacliable  intuition  of  there  being  a spiritual  body,  and  of 
its  immediate  resurrection,  been  the  faith  of  sorrowing  men.  Whatever 
light  Scripture  may  have  thrown  upon  death,  to  this  the  human  heart 
cleaves  with  firm,  undeviating  affection.  However  opposed  in  other 
things,  in  this.  Pagan  and  Christian  are  agreed, — death  is  immediate 
entrance  into  the  Better  Land.  How  beautiful  is  the  monody  of  the 
old  Greek  poet : — 

‘ Protfe,  tliou  art  not  dead,  but  bast  removed  to  a better  place,  and  dwellcst  in 
the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  among  abundant  banquets,  where  thou  art  delighted, 
while  tripping  along  the  Elysiaii  jilains  amongst  soft  flowers,  far  from  all  ills. 
The  winter  pains  thee  not,  neither  does  heat  nor  disease  trouble  thee,  nor  hunger 
nor  thirst ; nor  is  the  life  of  man  any  longer  desired  by  thee,  for  tliou  livest  in 
the  pure  splendour  of  Olympus.’ 

Cyrus,  on  his  death-bed,  desired  the  Persians  to  rejoice  at  his  funeral, 
and  not  to  lament  as  if  he  were  really  dead.  The  Arabs  regard  it 
impious  to  mourn  for  the  deceased,  ‘that  is,’  say  they,  ‘for  those  who 
are  with  hlahomct  in  Paradise.’  ‘ Dear  Sir,’  writes  Jeremy  Taylor  to 
Ev'elyn,  in  1G56,  ‘ I am  in  some  little  disorder  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
a little  child  of  mine,  a boy  that  lately  made  me  very  glad  ; but  now  he 
rejoices  in  his  little  orb,  while  rve  think  and  sigh,  and  long  to  be  as 
safe  as  he  is.’  Here,  indeed,  is  the  mounier’s  consolation.  When  the 
loved  and  lost  are  thought  of  by  the  calm  light  of  the  great  and  sacred 
truth  that  ‘ there  is  a .spiritual  body,’  they  cease  to  be  dead  ; their 
resurrection  has  already  taken  place.  The  mind  that' is  in  a right  state 
recoils  from  the  chill  ideas  of  the  coffin,  and  putrefaction,  and  inani- 
raateness,  and  fastens  on  tlie  sweet  conviction  that  the  vanished  one  is 
alive,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  serenest  happiness  and  rest.  It  thinks 
of  the  corpse  in  the  grave  merely  as  an  old  garment,  consecrated  indeed 
by  the  loved  being  who  had  used  it,  but  of  no  value  in  itself,  and  soon 
to  be  tlie  dust  from  which  it  was  moulded.  Never  was  there  a more 
loA^ely  illustration  of  this  faith  than  the  epitaph  on  the  mother  and  her 
infant  in  the  Greenwood  Cemetery  at  New  York : — ‘ Is  it  well  with 
thee?  Is  it  well  with  the  child?  And  she  answered.  It  is  Avclh’ 
(2  Kings  iv.  2G.)  Tliat  part  of  the  great  mystery  which  concerns  the 
souls  of  little  children  who  die,  and  their  development  in  the  future  life, 
is  the  most  pleasing  perhaps  of  all  for  our  contemplation.  Whether  do 
they  remain  little  chil,dren,  or  expand  to  the  full,  beautiful,  noble  human 
stature  ? Either  way,  those  who  have  lost  such  a one,  are  never  without 
a little  child  to  love  and  nestle  in  their  hearts.  The  others  grow  up 
and  become  men  and  women,,  but  this  one  stays  with  them  for  ever. 
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234:.  In  order  to  a trae  idea  of  tlie  Kesurrectioii,  it  requires  accord- 
ingly, first  that  ive  sliould  have  a true  idea  of  what  the  soul  is ; secondly, 
a true  idea  of  what  constitutes  Death.  The  soul,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  is  no  mere  appendage  to  man,  formless  and  insubstantial,  but 
man  himself.  Death,  as  we  have  also  seen,  is  simply  the  departure  of 
man  from  his  temporary  material  body  and  his  consciousness  of  the 
material  world;  and  entrance  upon  full  consciousness  of  the  spiritual 
world.  The  fundamental  truth  of  the  whole  matter  simplifies 
into  this, — ^the  distinctiveness  of  owselves  from  our  material  bodies. 
‘ It  is  the  soul,’  says  Hierocles,  ‘ that  is  you,  the  body  that  is  yours.'* 
AVhat  we  are  is  one  thing,  what  we  have,  or  some  time  have  had,  round 
about  us,  is  another.  We  must  not  confound  them.  It  is  because  they 
are  confounded,  that  people  cannot  see  how  the  soul  can  be  independent, 
and  live  and  act  separately  and  apart.  As  we  cast  off  our  clothfes  at 
night,  and  wake  to  the  world  of  visions,  so  is  it  at  death, — we  cast  off 
our  temporary  material  bodies,  which  are  only  so  much  apparel,  and 
become  conscious  of  the  world  of  spirits.  A man  never  really  dies. 
A change  comes  over  us,  but  life  is  never  really  extinguished,  nor  for 
one  instant  suspended.  The  dead,  as  we  call  them,  ai'c  no  moi'e  dead 
than  we  ourselves.  Solemn  is  the  thought,  but  somewhere  our  departed 
friends  are  every  one  of  them  alive,  consciously,  vigorously,  actively 
alive. 

235.  Further,  as  the  soul  is  the  man,  and  the  material  body  only  his 
house  while  upon  earth,  a man  is  never  really  buried.  No  human 
being,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  has  ever  yet  been  buried,  no, 
not  even  for  a few  minutes.  Buried  ! How  can  a living  soul  be 
buried  ? Man  is  where  his  conscious  being  is,  his  memory,  his  love,  his 
imagination ; and  since  these  cannot  be  put  in  the  grave,  the  man  is 
never  put  there.  ^So  far  from  being  our  ‘ last  home,’  the  grave  is  not  a 
home  at  all,  for  we  never  are  laid  in  it  or  go  near  it.  ‘ How  shall  we 
bury  you  ? ’ said  Crito  to  Socrates,  before  he  drank  the  poison.  ‘ Just 
as  you  please,’  replied  Socrates,  ‘ if  only  you  can  catch  me  ! ’ Socrates 
knew  better  than  that  he  should  die.  He  saw  through  death  as  a 
vapour  curtain,  through  which  he  worrld  bm-st  into  another  life.  ‘ I 
shall  not  die ; I shall  never  die,’  is  what  every  man  ought  to  say,  and 
energetically  to  think.  ‘ I shall  never  die ; I shall  never  be  buried ; 
btiry  me  if  you  can  catch  me  !’  Burying,  as  commonly  spoken  of,  is  a 

* 2w  yk^  A h ri  Si  irSfia,  <rt».  Commontaries  on  tlio  Goldeu  Versos  of 
Pythagoras  (Ed.  Needham,  1709,  p.  114).  Many  other  observations  of  the  same 
tenor  occur  in  this  truly  iihilosojducal  writer, 
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gross,  material  idea,  tlioroiighly  yidgar,  impoetical,  and  unscriptural, 
the  result  of  materialism  in  theology,  and  a striking  proof  of  the  small 
amount  of  spirituality  current  in  the  popular  religious  creed.  To  talk 
of  a mau  being  ‘ buried,’  put  into  the  earth,  and  lying  there,  while  his 
soul  is  somewhere  else,  is  no  less  false  and  illogical  to  the  under- 
standing than  it  is  offensive  to  the  feelings.  ‘ Wo  ought  to  rise  above 
the  use  of  such  base  phraseology.  We  ought  even  to  teach  our 
children,  from  the  earliest,  that  there  arc  no  men  and  women  really  in 
the  grave  : and  truly  they  bettei'  understand  and  receive  this  great 
truth  than  many  of  their  elders.  How  difficult  to  make  a child  be- 
lieve that  it.s  mother,  or  father,  or  brother,  is  below  the  sods  ! And 
how  foolish  the  eflorts  sometimes  made  to  force  it  to  believe  the 
degrading  falsehood ! Leave  it  alone  to  its  heaven-born  thoughts. 
Why  attempt  to  destroy  the  being  of  one  who  is  merely  absent  to  us, 
as  wo  shall  all  be,  ere  long,  to  others  ?’  The  very  tomb-stone  is 

inscribed  falsely.  It  says — ‘ Here  lies  the  body  of .’  Eather 

should  it  be — ‘ Here  lies  the  last  of  the  bodies  of  ,’  since  the 

body  we  depart  out  of  at  death  is  only  the  concluding  one  of  a long 
series,  every  one  of  them  quite  as  worthy  of  commemoration.  The 
earth,  let  us  remember  too,  does  not  itself  open  the  grave  we  deem  so 
frightful.  Jt  is  man  who  digs  it,  and  who  peoples  it  with  the  horror 
which  he  charges  on  it.  I’cojde  talk  again  of  the  ‘worms’  Avhich 
devour  the  dead.  Here  is  another  falsity.  Our  bodies  moulder  and 
decay,  but  they  arc  not  caleti.  AVorms  arc  engendered,  not  by  corriq>- 
tion,  but  by  Hies,  who  must  lay  the  eggs  from  which  they  issue ; and  no 
flies  have  power  to  pciietrato  so  far  into  the  earth  as  the  depth  at 
which  the  dead  are  usually  laid.  AA^rong  feeling  about  dead  bodies 
and  the  grave  does  more  than  anything  else  to  vitiate  religious  teacli- 
ing,  to  hinder  consolation  for  the  loss  of  friends,  and  in  general,  to 
mar  faith  in  immortality.  Hajqiy  the  day  when  all  shall  learn  that  the 
corpses  of  the  departed  are  no  more  than  relinquished  garments  of 
living  men  and  Avomen, — temples  of  God  in  Avhich  divine  sendee  is 
over  and  finished,  the  chanting  hushed,  the  aisles  deserted,  and  to  be 
contemplated  with  as  little  terror  and  revolting  as  ive  gaze  at  the  silent 
ruins  of  Kivaulx  or  Tintern  before  altogether  ‘ wede  away’  by  Time. 

23C.  The  comdetion  of  our  departed  friends  being  alive  in  heaven, 
fashions  our  own  secret  expectations.  No  one  ever  imagines  from  his 
heart,  that  he  is  to  lie  indefinitely  in  the  earth,  but  rather  that  death 
wdll  be  to  greet  and  be  greeted  by  old  well-known  faces,  shining  in  the 
sweetest  lineaments  of  love ; — that  as  Ave  were  received  Avhen  ns  little 
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infants  M'e  entered  this  world,  with  tenderness  and  affection,  so  shall 
we  be  Avhen  as  men  and  women  m'c  enter  the  next ; that,  in  short,  all 
pleasant  things  and  states  will  immediately  supervene,  the  same,  yet 
inexpressibly  more  bright ; all  the  dreams  found,  and  only  the  sleep 
lost.  It  is  enough  that  we  have  a spontaneous  hope  of  it,  for  the 
hopes  of  the  heart  are  rarely  deceptions. 

My  sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before, 

To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 

Shall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore, 

Some  summer  morning  ? 

When  from  thy  cheerful  face,  a ray 
Of  bliss  hath  struck  across  the  day, 

A bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A sweet  forewarning  ? 

Intuition  is  worth  volumes  of  logic.  ‘ Where,  in  the  plan  of  nature,’ 
says  the  German  tvriter  Eeimar,  ‘ do  we  find  instincts  falsified  ? 
Where  do  we  see  an  instance  of  a creature  instinctively  craving  a cer- 
tain land  of  food,  in  a place  where  no  such  food  can  be  found  ? Are 
the  swallows  deceived  by  their  instinct  when  they  fly  away  from  clouds 
and  storms  to  seek  a warmer  country?  Do  they  not  find  a milder 
climate  beyond  the  v'ater?  "Wheii  the  May-flies  and  other  aquatic 
insects  leave  their  shells,  expand  their  wings,  and  soar  from  the  water 
into  the  air,  do  they  not  find  an  atmosphere  fitted  to  sustain  them  in  a 
new  stage  of  life?  Yes.  The  voice  of  nature  does  not  utter  false 
prophecies.  It  is  the  call,  the  in^dtatiou  of  the  Creator  addressed  to 
his  creatures.  And  if  this  be  tme  with  regard  to  the  impulses  of 
physical  life,  why  should  it  not  be  true  with  regard  to  the  superior 
instincts  of  the  soul  ?’* 

237.  IlokUng  such  views  in  their  hearts,  and  daily  reading  the 
book  wherein  they  are  confirmed,  is  it  not  strange  that  Christians 
should  use  for  the  symbol  of  death,,  the  unconsoling,  not  to  say  dis- 
gusting and  disheartening,  skull  and  cross-bones  ? What  a Sadducean 
usage  compared  with  the  beautiful  custom  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who, 
though  ‘pagans,’  saw  death  imaged  rather  in  the  living,  glossy.  Ever- 
green tree,  and  planted  accordingly,  beside  their  tombs,  the  cypress 
and  the  yew.  In  ancient  funeral  ceremonies  were  used,  for  the  same 
reason,  branches  of  myrtle  and  arbutus,  as  shewn  by  the  allusions 
in  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  and  the  11th  book  of  the  iCneid. 

* The  Principal  Truths  of  Natoal  Eeligion  Defended  and  Illustrated,  in 
Nine  Dissertations. — Eiujlish  Trans,,  1766. 
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Certainly  the  fomier  custom  is  still  extant,  but  not  so  its  intrinsic 
significance ; or  whence  the  dull  surmises  that  have  been  set  forth  to 
explain  its  retention  ? That  which  is  perennially  fair  and  cheerful  is 
the  true  emblem  of  death ; not  that  which  is  dolorous ; — the  tree 
green  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  Amaranth,  rather  than  the  de- 
caying old  bone.  How  elegantly  and  appropriately  the  Amaranth  is 
associated  Avith  immortality  by  the  poets ; and  practically,  under  the 
name  of  Immortelle,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  is  familiar  to 
accomplished  minds.*  No  less  so  the  fine  similitude  of  life  and  its 
interlude  of  death,  presented  in  those  mysterious  rivers  which,  like  the 
GuadalquiA'cr,  after  flowing  for  some  distance,  lucid  and  majestic,  sud- 
denly hide  themselves  in  the  ground,  but  a little  further  on  burst  out 
again,  as  pure,  and  bright,  and  grand  as  ever.  It  is  not  a little 
curious  that  the  only  personification  of  death  Avhich  has  come  doATO  to 
us  from  antiquity,  represents  it  as  a skeleton  dancing  to  the  music  of 
the  doulfic  flute  ;f  the  channing  old  fable  of  the  singing  of  the  swan 
before  its  death,  is  Imt  a poetic  rendering  of  the  same  idea.  Jerome 
Cardan,  tlic  famous  jihysician  of  hlilau,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
cludes his  beautiful  book  on  Consolation,  Avith  a comparison  of  death 
to  marital  love.  ‘ Cum  itaquo  stremem  I'lgonem  anima  superaverit, 
tarn  qnam  amans  amanti’  copulata,  ca  dulcedine  ac  sccuritate  fruitnr, 
qtiam  ncc  scribcrc,  nec  cogitare  possumus,’  &c.  ‘ Wlien,  therefore, 

thou  hast  taken  thy  last  leave  of  life,  thy  soul,  like  Axnto  a lover  em- 
bracing his  love,  shall  enjoy  that  sAveetness  and  security  Avhich  w'e  can 
neither  write  of  nor  concciA'e.’ — Opera,  tom.  i.,  p.  G3G.  This  beautiful 
composition,  the  choicest  Avork  of  its  extraordinary  author,  ranks 
second  only  to  that  of  Boethius  on  the  same  sul)ject. 

* The  Amanuitli  or  ‘ Everlasting’  is  not,  ns  commonly  supposed,  a flower  sui 
(jcticris.  There  are  many  species,  and  even  genera  of  floAvers  Avhich,  by  reason 
of  their  juiceless  and  seariose  te.xture,  retain  their  eolour  and  form  indefinitely. 
Sucli  are  dilTerent  species  of  Elichrysim,  Gnaplialium,  &o.  among  the  corapositm, 
in  Avhich  family  the  Amaranths  chiefly  occur.  Oddly  enough,  the  genus  botani- 
cally  called  Ainaranthus  lea.st  merits  the  name.  Those  avIio  Avould  cultivate 
these  beautiful  flowers  should  on  no  account  omit  Gnaphalium  fiilgidtim, 
golden  • Aphelcxis  humilis,  crimson ; Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  rose-colour  and 
silver  alakm,  Avhite ; and  above  all,  the  incomparable  Astclma 

eximia,  resembling  clusters  of  ripe  raspberries.  The  chaplets,  &c.  used  at  Pera 
la  Chaise  are  made  of  the  Gnaphalium  Oricntalc.  No  garden  need  be  destitute 
of  the  Elichnjmm  bracteatum. 

+ On  a gem  preseiwed  in  the  Medicean  Gallery  at  Florence,  and  figured  in 
the  Musemm  FlvreiUmmi.  Gemmie  Antiqme  ex  Thesauro  Mediceo,  &c.  Plate 
M,  fig.  3. 
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238.  The  transplantation  of  onr  consciousness,  at  the  period  of 
death,  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  world,  has  its  image  in  the 
suspension  of  our  external  senses  during  Sleep,  and  the  wakening  of 
that  mysteiious  sensibility  of  which  we  become  conscious  in  certain 
modes  of  dreaming.  ‘ We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our 
sleep,’  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  ‘ Tlie  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to 
be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the 
liberty  of  reason. 

Strange  state  of  being  ! For  ’tis  still  to  be  ; 

Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal’d  eyes  to  see. 

Doubtless  the  majority  of  dreams  are  what  Macnish  asserts  all  to  be, 
namely,  ‘ the  resuscitation  of  thoughts  Avhich  in  some  shape  or  other 
have  previously  occupied  the  mind.’  Experience  and  revelation  attest, 
however,  that  at  times  the  struggles  of  the  chained  spirit  to  employ, 
and  thus  to  enjoy  itself  amid  the  glories  of  its  proper  clime,  are  not  in 
vain.  Such  arc  the  occasions  when  strange,  beautiful  pictiu’es  open  out 
before  our  sleeping  sight,  rich  in  all  the  colours  and  reality  of  life.  It 
will  be  said  that  these  are  creations  of  the  imagination.  Probably  so. 
But  then,  what  is  this  ‘ imagination?’  Barely  to  assign  a phenomenon 
to  the  ‘imagination’  is  to  get  no  nearer  to  its  cause.  It  is  to  evade  the 
cpiestion,  rather  than  to  resolve  it.  The  ‘imagination,’  as  usually 
referred  to  in  such  matters,  is  just  one  of  those  useful  entrenchments 
behind  which  perplexity  is  apt  to  shelter  itself,  and  nothing  more.  The 
imagination  belongs  less  to  the  material  than  to  the  spiritual  world ; or 
at  least,  it  is  like  the  Janus  Ufrons  of  the  Eoman  mythology, — provided 
with  a two-fold  face  and  senses.  What  the  populace  say  about  imagina- 
tion presenting  images  that  we  mistake  for  realities,  is,  like  popular 
philosophy  in  general,  pure  nonsense.'  No  man  ever  imagined  or  can 
imagine  anything  that  has  not  reality  somewhere,  and  this  whether 
waking  or  sleeping.  Tliat  which  we  call  imagination  in  reference  to 
dreams  is  what  in  the  day-time  we  call  oiu’  poetic  faculty, — and  probably 
the  play  of  each  is  in  definite  ratio  to  the  other, — the  prime  characteristic 
of  the  faculty  being  unswerving  allegiance  to  Truth  and  fact,  and  one 
of  its  chief  privileges,  insight  into  the  spiritual  world.  In  sleep  we  arc 
conscious  of  beholding  objects  ns  distinctly,  and  hearing  sounds  as 
plainly,  as  in  our  waking  state,  yet  with  an  eye  and  ear  wholly  different 
from  the  outwaivl  organs ; and  which  can  have  reference  accordingly  only 
to  a sphere  of  nature  and  mode  of  being  likewise  entirely  different, — a 
sphere  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  Spiritual  world.  Dreams,  in  a 

word,  rank  with  the  highest  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life.  ‘ Dreams,’ 
u ’ 
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says  Addison,  ‘ give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  excellence  of  a Imuian 
soul,  and  its  independency  of  matter.  They  are  an  instance  of  that 
agility  and  perfection  which  is  natural'  to  the  soul  when  disengaged 
from  the  body.  When  the  organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose  and 
necessary  rej^aration,  and  the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  Avith 
tliat  spiritual  substance  to  Avhich  it  is  united,  the  soul  exalts  herself  in 
her  several  faculties,  and  continues  in  action  until  her  partner  is  again 
qualified  to  bear  her  company.  Dreams  look  like  the  amusements  and 
relaxations  of  the  soul  when  she  is  disencumbered  of  her  machine ; her 
sports  and  pastimes  AA'hen  she  has  laid  her  charge  asleep.’  Bishop 
NcAvton’s  remarks  on  dreams  arc  little  less  than  argumentative  for  the 
spiritual  body.  ‘ It  is  very  evident,’  he  Avrites,  ‘ that  the  soul  is  in  great 
incasurc  independent  of  the  body,  even  Avhile  she  is  AA'ithin  the  body ; 
since  the  deepest  sleep  that  posSesseth  the  one  cannot  affect  the  other. 
Wliilo  the  avenues  of  tlic  body  arc  closed,  the  soul  is  still  endued  Avith 
sense  ami  percejition,  and  the  impressions  are  often  stronger,  and  the 
images  more  lively,  Avhen  aa'c  arc  aslec[)  than  Avhen  awake.  They  must 
necessarily  be  two  distinct  and  diflcrcnt  substances,  Avhosc  nature  and 
])r()pcrtics  are  so  very  different  that  Avhilc  the  one  shall  sink  under  the 
burden  and  fatigue  of  the  day,  the  other  shall  still  be  fresh  and  active 
as  the  llanic ; Avhile  the  one  shall  be  dead  to  the  Avorld,  the  other  shall 
be  ranging  the  universe.’  Lord  Brougham’s  Discourse  of  Natural 
Theology  contains  reasoning  to  the  same  effect,  and  almost  in  the  same 
Avords.  A clever  and  interesting  little  book  on  this  subject,  and  one 
Avhieh  nobody  curious  in  the  phenomena  of  man’s  inner  life  should  fail 
to  peruse,  is  fiheppard’s  ‘ On  Dreams,  in  their  Mental  and  Moral 
vXspccts.  1817.’ 

239.  But  leaving  aside  such  dreams  as  those  alluded  to,  even  the 
ordinary  kind  claim  to  originate  in  a spiritual  activity,  similarly  con- 
current with  the  ligation  of  external  sense.  For  ‘ tlie  resuscitation  of 
thoughts  which  in  some  shape  or  other  haA^e  previously  occupied  the 
mind,’  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a prelude  to  Avhat  will  unquestionably 
form  a chief  part  of  our  intellectual  experience  of  futurity ; namely,  the 
inalienable  and  irrepressible  recollection  of  the  deeds  and  feelings  played 
forth  while  in  the  flesh,  providing  a beatitude  or  a misery  for  ever.'"' 
Ordinarily,  this  resuscitation  is  of  such  a medley  and  jumbled  character, 
that  not  only  is  the  general  product  unintelligible,  but  the  particular 

* Martineau  carries  out  this  view,  in  a piece  of  great  power,  in  the  ‘ Endea- 
vours after  the  Christian  Life.’  Vol.  1.  Coleridge,  in  the  Biographia  LH-eraria 
(vol.  1,  j).  115.  Ed.  1817),  suggests  that  the  ‘Books’  whicli  are  to  bo  opened  at 
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incidents  arc  themselres  too  fragmentary  and  dislocated  to  be  recognised. 
But  it  is  not  always  so.  There  must  be  few  who  have  not  experienced 
in  their  sleep,  with  what  peculiar  vividness,  unknown  to  their  waking 
hours,  and  with  what  mimrte  exactitude  of  portraiture,  events  long  past 
and  long  lost  sight  of,  will  not  infrequently  come  back,  shewing  that 
there  is  something  mthin  which  never  forgets,  and  which  only  waits 
the  negation  of  the  external  world,  to  leap  up  and  certify  its  powers. 

0,  wondrous  Dreamland  ! who  hath  not 
Threaded  some  mystic  maze 
In  its  dim  retreats,  and  lived  again 
In  the  light  of  other  days  ? 

* » # * 

There  the  child  is  on  its  mother’s  breast 
That  long  in  the  grave  hath  lain, 

For  in  Dreamland  all  the  loved  and  lost 
Ai'e  given  us  again. 

In  the  whole  compass  of  poetiy,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  touching 
than  the  allusion  in  the  Exile  of  Erin : — 

Erin  ! my  country,  though  sad  and  forsaken. 

In  dreams  I revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore  ; 

But  alas ! in  a far  foreign  land  I awaken. 

And  sigh  for  the  friends  I shall  never  see  more ! 

Hiat  which  so  vividly  remembers  is  the  Soul ; and  if  in  the  sleep  which 
refreshes  onr  organic  nature,  it  utters  its  recollections  brokenly  and 
indistinctly,  it  will  abundantly  compensate  itself  when  the  material 
vesture  which  clogs  it  shall  be  cast  away.  Much  of  the  indistinctness 
of  dreams  probably  arises  from  physical  unhealthiness.  If  a sound 
body  be  one  of  the  first  rcqunemeuts  to  a sound  mind,  in  relation  to  its 
waking  employments,  no  less  must  it  be  needful  to  the  sanity  and  pre- 
cision of  its  sleeping  ones.  Brilliant  as  are  the  powers  and  functions 
of  the  spiritual  body,  the  pcrfoimance  of  them,  whether  sleeping  or 
waking,  so  long  as  it  is  investured  with  flesh  and  blood,  is  immensely, 
perhaps  wholly,  contingent  on  the  health  of  the  material  body.  If  the 
material  body  be  improperly  fed,  or  the  blood  be  insufficiently  oxygen- 
ated, the  brain  and  nerves  are  imperfectly  nourished,  and  the  spiritual 

the  last  day,  are  men’s  own  perfect  memories  of  wbat  they  have  thought  and 
done  during  life.  In  relation  to  the  quickening  of  the  memory  at  death,  it  is  full 
of  solemn  interest  that  persons  so  nearly  drowned  as  to  lose  all  consciousness, 
and  all  sense  of  physical  pain,  see,  during  the  moments  preceding  their  restora- 
tion, the  whole  of  their  past  life  in  mental  panorama.  Of  this  there  are  many 
well-known  instances  on  record.  Forgetting,  absolute  forgetting,  asserts  De 
Quincey,  is  a thing  not  possible  to  the  human  mind. 
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body  can  but  imperfectly  enact  its  wills.  However  little  it  may  be 
suspected,  tbe  great  practical  question  of  our  day,  the  health  of  towns, 
thus  mvolves,  to  a less  or  greater  extent,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
interests  of  the  community.  For  a soul  that  is  debarred  from  acting 
freely  and  Hgorously,  through  a defective  or  ^dtiated  condition  of  its 
instillment,  cannot  be  expected  to  act  nobly  and  religiously. 

240.  To  enter  the  spiritual  world,  or  rather,  to  become  conscious  of  it, 
requires  no  long  journey.  Man,  as  already  observed,  is  from  liis  birth 
an  inhabitant  of  it.  A^Hierever  there  are  material  substances  and 
material  worlds,  there  likewise  is  the  spiritual  universe.  Could  we  be 
transported  to  the  most  distant  star  that  the  telescope  can  descry,  we 
should  not  bo  a hair’s  breadth  nearer  to  it  than  we  are  at  this  moment, 
nor  should  wo  be  a hair’s  breadth  more  distant  from  it.  So  far  from 
being  infinitely  remote  and  miconnected,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  the  iii- 
visiblo  or  spiritual  world  is  immediately  contiguous.  It  circumferences 
us  like  the  air  ive  breathe.  It  is  only  to  unintelligenco  that  it  is  distant, 
and  thus,  like  the  Beautiful, — at  once  quite  close,  and  far  away.  It  is 
near  to  our  souls,  which  alone  have  concern  with  it,  as  the  sweet  kiss  of 
tnie  love  ; far  from  our  bodies  as  such  love  is  from  the  vicious.  The 
notion  that  heaven  is  somewhere  beyond  the  stars,  a country  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  firmament,  merely  an  elevated  part  of  space,  has 
long  since  been  neutralised  by  the  discoveries  of  Astronomy  alone. 
‘Above’  the  physical  earth,  and  ‘below’  it,  arc  conditions  wliich  are 
changing  every  moment.  If  heaven  be  above  our  heads  at  noon,  it  is 
beneath  our  feet  at  midnight.  Tlic  blue,  radiant,  infinite  sky  is  the 
material  emblem  of  heaven,  l)ut  heaven  itself  lies  nowhere  in  material 
space,  because  it  docs  not  belong  to  such  space.  This  is  the  very  letter 
of  Scripture.  AVhen  the  shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks  on  the 
eve  of  the  nati>dty,  the  angels  had  no  long  distance  to  traverse  in  order 
to  come  into  view.  They  were  not  seen  first  as  a bright  speck  in  the 
sky,  gradually  talcing  shape  as  they  drew  nearer.  They  were  beheld 
‘ suddenly,’  indicating  that  they  were  close  by  all  the  while,  and  that  for 
them  to  be  seen  it  was  merely  needful  that  the  spiritual  eyes  of  the 
shepherds  should  be  opened.  It  was  ‘suddenly’  also  that  Moses  and 
Elias  disappeared  after  they  had  been  seen  on  the  mount  of  the  Tiaus- 
figuration ; hnplying  a similar  closing  of  the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  three 
disciples.  So  when  ‘ the  angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven, 
and  said  imto  her.  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?’ the  Avords  could  have 
been  uttered  in  no  distant  realm,  or  they  Avould  have  been  inaudible. 
At  death,  accordingly,  there  is  no  migration  to  some  distant  region  of 
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space ; the  avemie  to  onr  eternal  abode  is  simply  the  casting  off  the 
‘flesh  and  bloody  which  ‘cannot  inherit’  it,  and  heaven  and  hell  are 
near  and  distant  according  to  each  man’s  moral  state. 

Death  is  another  life.  We  how  our  heads 

At  going  out,  we  think,  and  enter  straight 

Another  golden  chamber  of  the  King’s, 

Larger  than  this,  and  lovelier. — Festics. 

241.  '\\liat  are  the  landscape  features  of  that  ‘ golden  chamber,’  of 
course  we  cannot  Icnow  till  we  enter  it,  ‘ neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.’  But  the  inspiration  which  promises  it 
says  also  that  ‘the  invisible  things  of  God  arc  clearly  seen  by  the 
things  which  are  made,’  signifying  that  the  splendours  of  futurity, 
though  in  their  fulness  imiraaginable,  are  nevertheless  pictured  in  those 
of  earth.  Heaven  is  the  pennanent  I’/'dos  of  creation  ; earth  is  its  dim 
i18u\ov.  The  spiritual  world  is  the  universe  of  the  essences  of  things ; 
the  material  one  is  the  theatre  of  their  finited  presentation ; to  such 
extent,  and  in  such  variety,  that  is,  as  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that 
man  should  know  them  during  his  time-life.  Doubtless  there  are 
millions  of  spiritual  things  which  are  never  ultimated  into  material 
effigies,  but  reserved  as  the  privilege  of  the  angels.  Yet  whatever  we 
do  see  that  is  excellent  and  lovely,  we  may  be  sure  is  a countei-part  of 
something  in  every  sense  celestial.  Tlie  flowers  of  the  spring  yearly 
delight  us  by  their  return,  because  of  prototypes  in  the  spiritual  world 
which  are  immortal,  though  their  material  emblems,  like  the  beautiful 
Dissolving  Views,  come  but  to  flee  away ; and  tried  by  the  Sensational 
standard  of  the  real,  seem  to  be  gone  and  lost  for  ever.  The  rose  seems 
to  wither,  its  petals  scatter,  and  its  loveliness  is  only  a recollection ; 
but  the  real  rose  can  never  perish.  The  real  rose  abides  where  it 
always  was, — in  the  spiritual  world ; and  there  it  will  subsist  for  ever ; 
and  when  we  cast  off  our  own  leaves,  we  shall  find  it  there  in  all  its 
deathless  beauty,  along  with  all  the  other  loved  and  vanished.  God 
takes  care  of  all  that  is  truly  beautiful  and  precious,  and  reserves  it  for 
us,  pro'rided  we  will  go  and  take  possession.  We  have  but  to  cross  the 
dark  river  confident  in  His  trustworthiness,  and  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed. God  loves  to  be  trasted.  Then,  too,  we  shall  behold  the 
spiritual  sea,  and  islands,  and  rivers,  and  sun,  and  stars,  and  trees,  just 
as  St.  John  beheld  them  when  God  opened  his  eyes  so  that  he  might 
tell  us  of  them  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  we  continually  express  our 
own  personal  hope  in  respect  of,  in  that  beautiful  anticipative  hymn 
beginning 
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Til  ere  is  a land  of  inire  deliglit, 

and  proceeding — 

Tliere  everlasting  spring  abides, 

AncL  ncver-witheHng  flowers ; 

* * * * 

Sweet  fields  beyond  tbo  swelling  flood, 

Stand  dressed  in  living  gi-een.*  ^ 

We  all  came  into  the  world  for  something ; we  shall  all  go  out  of  it  for 
more ; just  as  when  daylight  is  exchanged  for  starlight,  we  lose  oim 
consciousness  of  the  terresti’ial  in  the  grander  consciousness  of  the 
universal. 

ilystcrious  Night ! when  our  first  parent  knew 
^ Thee,  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name. 

Did  ho  not  treniblo  for  this  lovely  frame, 

Tliis  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 

Yet,  ’ncath  a curtain  of  translucent  dew. 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  sotting  flame, 

• Hesperus,  with  the  ho^  of  heaven  came. 

And  lo ! creation  widcncAn  man’s  view. 

Who  could  have  thoughtfcich  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  0 ^i  ? or  who  could  find,' 

‘\Yliilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  revealed, 

Thj^J^uch  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  ? 

1^  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  ? 

If  Lif^  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life  ? 

242.  £ut,  hecause(oTithesc  prospects,  wc  arc  not  to  think  slightingly 
of  the  p^sent  life  atiiSits  arena.  Each,  sphere  of  being  is  divine,  for 
each  is  the  work  of,  Clod,  and  if  not  felt  sacred,  it  is  the  observer  that  is 
in  fault.  Many  think^that  because  heaven,  which  is  the  sunny  part  of 
the  spiritual  world,  is  above  all  jdaces  holy,  therefore  the  material 
world,  this  ' jjhrth,-"is  vile, — the  devil’s  kingdom.  Not  so.  Tlie  world, 
properly  regarded,  is  God’s  Idngdom,  not  the  devil’s.  Hell  only  is  the 
devil’s  kingdom.  True,  Jesus  said  ‘ my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.’ 

* Other  scenes  in  nature  may  ho  grander,  but  lovelier  there  are  none  than  the 
view,  on  a fair  summer  morning,  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bristol  Channel.  Seated  on  the  thymy  hills  of  happy  Clevedou,  sloping  so  deli- 
cately to  the  edge  of  the  wild,  seaweed-mantled  crags,  upon  whose  feet  the 
impetuous  waves,  dashing  and  tossing,  seem  never  weary  of  flinging  their  white 
beauty, — as  wo  gaze  upon  the  opposite  coast,  the  j)icture  in  these  verses  is  com- 
pletely and  most  exquisitely  realised.  There  rolls  the  ‘ swelling  flood  there  lie 
the  ‘ sweet  fields  beyond, ’ dressed  in  their  ‘ living  green,  ’ and  dotted  with  hamlets 
and  white  cottages  which  shew  conspicuous  in  the  bright  revealing  sun.  Borne 
to  this  beautiful  presence,  the  heart  learns  how  to  understand  the  heavenly 
J ordan,  and  swells  with  new  delight  of  pious  hope. 
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But  it  is  (juitc  wrong  to  infer  from  this,  as  many  do,  that  he  neithei' 
felt  any  interest  in  it  himself,  nor  desired  that  man  should  feel  any. 
To  fancy  our  Lord  to  have  promulgated  Chiistianity  upon  earth  solely 
with  a view  to  man’s  future  happiness  in  heaven,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
'errors  we  can  fall  into.  The  true  office  of  religion  is  to  teach  us  so  to 
live  iu  this  world,  and  so  to  enjoy  it,  that  we  must  needs  live  in  and 
enjoy  the  other.  ‘ If  thou  wilt  rightly  understand  and  love  eternity, 
learn  properly  to  understand  and  love  terrestrial  life.  The  tine  pre- 
paration for  heaven  is  to  learn  what  we  have  on  earth,  and  to  be  glad 
in  it.’  To  say  that  there  is  ‘ nothing  true  but  heaven,’  that  all  below  is 
unworthy  a wish  or  thought,  is  the  very  opposite  to  ivliat  Christ  really 
taught.  Certainly,  the  world  we  live  in  is  full  of  trials  and  deceitful- 
ness; and  blessed  is  the  promise  of  solace  and  compensation  in  a 
brighter  sphere ; buA  it  is  God’s  world  still,  therefore  abounding  in  good 
and  beauty,  and  yfcos^lc  to  be  all  worthlessness  and  illusion.  The 
tendency  to  neglm  andKoo  little  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
present  life,  m^raaikgfd  by  the  incessant  dAvelling  by  many  of  our 
spiritual  teaclp^on  the  prospects  of  the  life  to  come,  is  a result  which 
every  thinlrmg  Christian  man  cannot  but  deplore  ; for  that  cannot  be  a 
tine  spirit  of  Christianity  wliich  deems  our  beautiful  world  a mere  ‘ vale 
of  tears,’  the  mere  passage  to  a better,  or  which  thanks  God  not  so 
much  for  what  he  has  already  given,  as  for  what  we  consider  we  are 
and  ought  to  receive.  What  our  Lord  really  meant  in  those  memorable 
words,  ‘ My  kingdom,’  &c.  was,  that  he  came  to  introduce  -M  order  of 
things  based  on  other  princijdes  entirely  than  those  of  the  humanly 
constituted  kingdoms  then  existing, — principles  of  love,  charity,  and 
mercy,  instead  of  selfishness,  cruelty,  and  aggression.  Hence  the  angels 
sang  not  only  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  but  on  earth  peace  and 
goodwill.  There  is  something  truly  grand  in  the  spectacle  of  a man  in 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  prosperity,  and  reputation,  looldng  foiward, 
nevertheless,  to  a future  life,  with  hope  and  thanltfulness.  Far  more 
admirable,  however,  is  the  spectacle  of  him  who  feels  this  hope  and 
thankfulness,  not  by  reason  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  world,  but  by 
reason  of  its  ministry  to  him  of  wisdom  and  delight.  ‘ The  fact,’  says 
a great  and  original  writer,  ‘ that  the  sky  is  brighter  than  the  earth,  is 
not  a precious  trath  unless  the  earth  itself  be  fii’st  understood.  Despise 
the  earth,  or  slander  it,  fix  your  eyes  on  its  gloom,  and  forget  its  loveli- 
ness, and  we  do  not  thank  you  for  your  languid  or  despairing  perception 
of  brightness  in  heaven.  But  rise  up  actively  on  the  earth,  learn  what 
there  is  in  it,  know  its  colour  and  form,  and  the  full  measure  and  make 
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of  it,  and  when  afte^'  that,  yon  say  “ heaven  is  bright,”  it  will  be  a 
precious  truth,  but  not  till  then.’  (Rusldn,  Modern  Painters,  iv.  39.) 
Constant  dwelling  upon  death  and  what  will  follow  it,  too  often  con- 
founded with  religion,  and  even  mistaken  for  it,  is  not  only  not  healthful 
to  the  sonl,  but  injurious.  True,  the  way  to  live  pleasantly  is  to  learn 
to  die  hopefully ; ‘ fine  ideas,’  says  Goethe,  ‘ must  needs  fill  the  soul 
that  in  any  v'ay  outsteps  the  boundaries  of  terrestrial  life ; ’ but  we 
must  not  think  only  of  dying ; it  is  'inuch  more  religious  to  seek  to 
preserv'c  our  life  as  long  as  wo  possibly  can,  and  to  exert  ourselves  as 
far  as  strength  and  opportunity  will  permit,  than  tO'  estrange  ourselves 
from  God’s  gifts.  Anything  Avhich  too  powerfully  attracts  us  away  from 
the  duties  of  the  present  life,  cannot  be  regarded  as  beneficial.  While 
here,  the  linng  should  belong  to  life,  and  adapt  themselves  to  it.  God 
has  shewn  us  that  it  is  his  will  that  wo  should  do  so,  by  withholding 
from  us  every  clue  as  to  the  time  of  our  departure.  A truly  noble  soul 
loves  both  heaven  and  earth,  fulling  neither  into  fanaticism  norterres- 
trialism.  Tlic  functions  of  our  temporal  life  are  as  noble  in  their 
degree  as  those  of  eternity  can  be.  Our  relations  to  God  can  never  be 
more  intimate  or  grand.  ‘ It  is  a poor  mistake  to  think  that  we  com- 
pliment God’s  heaven  by  despising  his  earth,  and  that  we  best  shew  our 
sense  of  the  great  things  the  future  man  will  do  yonder,  by  counting 
as  utterly  worthless  all  that  the  present  man  can  do  here.’ 
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THE  ANALOGIES  OF  NATURE— LAW  OF  PEEFIGURATION. 


240.  A TRUK  philo.sopliy  of  Life  includes  the  great  phenomena  of 
An.alogy.  In  order,  therefore,  to  tlic  completion  of  onr  .subject,  it  is 
j)roper  that  they  should  receive  an  independent  and  methodical  consi- 
deration, over  and  above  the  passing  allusions  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made.  Analogy,  as  it  exists  among  natural  objects  and 
appearances,  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  mere  casual  and  superficial 
resemblance,  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  such  resemblance  exists. 
It  is  a part  of  the  very  method,  order,  and  constitution  of  things.  The 
evidence  of  the  Unity  of  creation  resides  in  its  analogies ; in  these  also 
we  realise  the  noblest  and  most  ennobling  knowledge  that  is  oi:)en  to  us 
after  Scriptural  truth,  namely,  the  dual  glory  and  blessedness  of  our 
position  in  the  universe,  or  as  regards  Nature  on  the  one  haUtl,  below, 
and  God  upon  the  other  hand,  above.  Lord  Bacon,  who  calls  them  the 
‘ respondences  ’ of  Nature,  fully  alive  to  their  value,  thus  ui-gently 
enforces  it  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  ‘ Neither,’  says  he,  ‘ are 
those  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  others  of  like  nature,  mere  resem- 
blances (as  men  of  naiTOw  observation  may  possibly  imagine),  but  one 
and  the  very  same  seals  and  footsteps  of  nature,  impressed  upon  various 
subjects  and  objects.  Hitherto  this  branch  of  science  hath  not  been 
cultivated  as  it  ought.  In  the  writings  emanating  from  the  profounder 
class  of  wits  you  may  find  examples  thmly  and  sparsely  inserted,  for  the 
use  and  illustration  of  the  argument,  but  a complete  body  of  these 
axioms  no  one  hath  yet  prepared ; though  they  have  a primitive  force 
and  efficacy  in  all  science,  and  are  of  such  consequence  as  materially  to 
conduce  to  the  understanding  of  the  Unity  of  Natui'e ; which  latter  we 
conceive  to  be  the  office  and  use  of  PiiiLOsoniiA  Prima.’  All  philo- 
sophy goes  to  establish  this  high  claim.  No  portion  of  Nature  becomes 
truly  intelligible  till  its  analogies  with  the  other  portions  have  been  in- 
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vestigatecl  and  applied ; the  man  wlio  disregards  tliem  can  never  be  more 
than  a sectarian ; -while  he  who  uses  them, — not  in  the  way  of  a trifler, 
as  the  end  of  his  inquiries,  but  as  a philosopher,  for  their  efficacy  as 
a means, — ^proves  that  it  is  they  alone  which  can  render  the  mind 
cosmopolitan,  and  truly  instruct  us  in  the  arcana  of  creation.  A man 
may  be  a very  good  chemist,  as  to  acquaintance  with  salts  and  acids  ; 
he  may  be  a very  good  botanist,  as  conccrus  the  names  and  uses  of 
plants ; but  this  is  only  to  be  a savant ; — he  is  no  philosopher  till  he 
can  gather  new  insight  into  his  chemistry  or  his  botany  by  Aurtue  of 
its  analogies  with  other  shapes  of  truth,  and  feel  the  centrality,  as  to 
essentials,  of  every  science.  For  the  true  analogist,  AYherever  he  may 
be,  hoAvcver  ho  may  shift  bis  standing  ground,  ahvays  liuds  himself  in 
the  middle  of  nature,  his  particular  object  for  the  time  being,  the  clue 
and  text-book  to  the  Avholc.  The  characteristic  of  the  true  philosopher 
is  his  largo  consciousness  of  what  is  proper  to  the  race  in  general,  and 
of  the  varied  circumstances  Avhich  pertain  to  its  expression  in  the  indi- 
A’idual.  Analogy  ns  it  exists  in  the  Avorld  of  material  nature,  or  as 
we  arc  uoav  treating  of  it,  must  not  bo  confounded  with  Correspond- 
ence. ‘ Correspondence,’  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
and  ns  ordinarily  used  in  this  volume,  denotes  the  relation  of  the 
material  and  ol)jcctivc,  to  the  spiritual  and  invisible,  that  is  to  say,  the 
relation  of  inmost  Cause  to  outermost  Effect;  all  causes  belonging  pri- 
marily to  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  phenomena  of  material  nature 
being  so  many  linal  effects  of  them,  as  shewn  in  our  chaiDter  upon  this 
subject.  ‘ Correspondence,’  accordingly,  can  properly  be  applied  only  to 
that  first,  governing  analogy  of  the  universe  Avhich  involves  the  rela- 
tion of  a prior  principle  to  a 2)OSterior,  of  a nomnenon  to  a pheno- 
menon, or  vice  versd.  The  analogies  of  the  material  world  are 
secondary,  and  arc  not  corrcsjiondenccs.  They  are  analogies  of  one 
natural  effect  with  another  natural  effect ; of  one  natural  cause  with 
another  natural  cause,  and  so  forth ; whereas  Correspondences  rest  on 
the  relations,  not  of  tAvo  natural  things  to  one  another,  but  of  natural 
things  to  spiritual  things. 

244.  The  value  of  the  study  of  analogy,  even  in  its  simplest 
applications,  is  impossible  to  be  over-rated.  There  is  not  a single 
science  from  which  difficulties  have  not  been  removed  by  the  certain- 
ties of  a Idndred  science,  Avhen  analogically  compared  Avith  it,  or  which, 
on  similar  comparison,  does  not  furnish  ncAV  liints  and  illustrations. 

‘ It  is  curious,’  remarks  Sir  David  Brewster,  tacitly  vouching  for  this 
principle,  ‘ hoAV  the  conjectures  in  one  science  are  sometimes  converted 
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into  truths  by  the  discoveries  in  another.’  Structures,  forms,  and 
phenomena,  moreover,  which  are  incomprehensible,  considered  locally 
and  specifically,  and  which  often  seem  positively  useless  and  incongru- 
ous, become,  by  reference  to  a higher  synthesis,  based  on  an  extended 
and  philosophic  consideration  of  analogies,  not  only  comprehensible,  but 
fraught  ivith  meaning  of  the  finest  order.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
organs  which  in  man  seem  meaningless  mimicry  of  the  female  bosom. 
Viewed  by  the  light  of-  analogy,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  either 
capricious  or  inconsistent.  The  mistake  which  too  often  prevents  the 
full  realisation  of  the  use  of  analogy,  and  tends  even  to  engender  dis- 
tiTist  and  prejudice,  is  the  waywardness  which  so  commonly  persists  in 
contrasting  that  which  is  highest  with  that  which  is  lowest, — the 
extremes,  in  a word, — and  rejecting  all  that  lies  between  as  anomalous. 
Relations,  hke  causes,  that  are  not  innnediate,  are  discovered  by  such 
as  are  mJermediate.  When  divested  of  the  arbitrary  disguises  with 
wliicli  fancy  may  choose  to  clothe  them,  the  highest  and  the . lowest 
reflect  each  other’s  looks,  and  a common  brotlierhood  becomes  every- 
where apparent.  Because  of  this  grand  consanguinity  of  all  know- 
ledge, arising  from  the  miity  of  nature,  comes  also  the  lofty  opinion 
which  the  votaries  of  any  particular  department  entertain  of  it.  To  the 
geologist  there  is  nothing  nobler  than  geology ; to  the  cliemist  than 
chemistry ; to  the  florist  than  floriculture.  Every  man  feels  the  throb- 
bing of  the  mighty  heart,  and,  Iflee  the  tme  analogist,  seems  to 
himself  to  stand  in  the  middle. 

245.  Analogy  accordingly,  true,  inductive,  poetic  analogy,  consti- 
tutes the  highest  exercise  of  philosophy,  ‘ the  science,’  as  Adam  Smith 
well  defines  it,  ‘ of  the  connecting  imnciples  of  nature.'  Not  that 
perception  of  analogies  is  itself  philosophy,  but  that  all  true  philoso- 
phy rests  on  large  and  brilliant  generalisation,  the  means  to  this 
latter  being  fine  and  lively  aptitude  for  the  former.  ‘ The  excellence 
of  a philosophy,’  says  Ruskin,  ‘ consists  in  the  breadth  of  its  har- 
raony,  or  the  number  of  truths  it  has  been  able  to  reconcile.’  Tliat 
powerful  capacity  of  abstraction  which,  seizing  the  points  of  agreement 
in  a number  of  otherwise  dissimilar  individuals,  marshals  the  related, 
and  separates  the  alien,  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  prerogative  of  the 
human  mind.  ‘ To  generalise,’  says  Mackay,  ‘ to  discover  unity  in  mul- 
tiplicity, order  in  apparent  confusion ; to  separate  from  the  accidental 
and  the  transitory,  the  stable  and  universal ; this  is  the  great  aim  of  hu- 
man Reason.’  Not  only  is  generalisation  the  strongest  evidence  of  Intel- 
lectual greatness.  The  tendency  to  connect  and  harmonise  everything 
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is  one  of  the  eminent  conditions  of  a mind  leaning  to  virtue  and 
beauty,  just  as  the  tendency  to  dismember  and  destroy  is  of 
that  of  a mind  leaning  to  vice  and  ugliness.  The  finest  part  of 
Originality  is  combination,  or  the  power  of  generalising  and  uniting, 
discovering  new  harmonies  among  familiar  elements,  and  shewing  us 
gracefully  aud  eloquently  how  to  see  them  for  ourselves.  Originality, 
therefore,  instead  of  being,  as  many  suppose,  nearly  exhausted,  instead 
of  becoming  rarer,  will  become  grander  every  day,  and  go  on  delight- 
ing us  for  ever,  seeing  that  with  increase  of  facts  and  principles  to 
generalise  and  combine,  ^)u/7  j)assu  Avill  there  be  scope  for  the  power 
of  generalising.  Essentially,  this  great  power  is  innate  and  intui- 
tional ; hence  it  is  classed  by  Plato  with  the  divine  or  Promethean 
gifts.  Forming,  ns  it  docs,  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  ‘ Genius,’  or 
that  which  we  are  born  with, — if  genius  be  aclcnowledgcd  a boon  from 
heaven,  the  i>art  must  of  necessity  be  of  the  same  origin  as  the  whole, 
and  the  sage  of  the  Academiau  garden  be  iu  the  right.  All  men  arc 
competent  to  it,  for  all  men’s  intuitions  arc  alike,  however  different 
may  be  their  development  into  living  force  under  the  influence  of 
education  and  self-culture.  Genius  is  not  so  rare  as  many  suppose. 
Let  a man  assiduously  apply  himself  to  Nature  and  Analogies,  and  he 
will  find  in  his  OAvn  heart,  however  unexpectedly,  hidden  stores  of  the 
envied  power,  ready  to  burst  into  life  like  seeds.  The  achievements  of 
genius,  even  the  very  highest  of  them,  come  not  of  something  peculiar 
to  the  man,  but  of  something  common  to  all  men.  The  man  of  genius, 
rc.strictivcly  so  called,  docs  but  set  forth,  clearly  and  beautifully,  Avhat 
all  the  world  knows  already,  aud  what  every  true  reader  of  him  feels 
to  be  equally  his  own.  Other  people  differ  from  him  not  as  being 
ignorant,  but  as  having  their  knowledge  confused,  vague,  and  inarticu- 
late. This  is  the  reason  why  in  the  land  where  a great  genius  lived 
and  wrote,  Ave  always  feel  at  home.  Though  we  may  never  have 
quitted  our  own  shores,  reading  Virgil  Ave  feel  that  our  native  soil  is 
beyond  the  Apennines.  To  the  Englishman  who  loves  him,  Goethe 
makes  Germany  England ; to  the  German  aa'Iio  has  a heart,  Shakspere 
makes  England  Genuany.  Generalisation,  accordingly,  is  not  to  be 
deemed  purely  a gift,  a power  vain  to  aspire  to ; what  is  intuitive,  even 
in  the  greatest,  is  simply  the  capacity  to  generalise.  Wliatever  its 
particular  bent,  genius  cannot  do  without  study  and  culture,  and  these 
will  often  lift  a man  to  the  level  of  the  reputed  ‘ genius.’  In  no 
department  of  life  do  men  rise  to  eminence  Avho  have  not  undergone  a 
long  and  diligent  iireparation ; for  Avhatcver  be  the  difference  in  the 
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mental  powers  of  individuals,  it  is  the  cultivation  of  them  that  alone 
leads  to  distinction.  Though  few  may  even  by  culture  be  able  to 
express,  all  can  in  some  measure  learn  to  feel  and  understand.  This, 
if  nothing  further,  is  in  the  power  and  will  of  every  man,  and  pecu- 
liarly of  the  analogist.  He  may  begin  where  he  pleases ; Nature 
has  everyv'here  a portico ; Truth,  like  the  world,  is  a sphere  ; dig 
wherever  we  may,  we  shall  surely  come  to  the  centre  if  we  dig  deep 
enough. 

246.  Tliat  Nature  is  a magnificent  Unity  has  long  been  perceived; 
also  that  its  parts  form  a vast  Chain  or  series,  beginning  with  the  atom 
of  dust,  and  extending  through  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  up  to  man. 
Associated  with  these  great  principles,  and  springing  out  of  them,  is  a 
third,  the  beautiful  principle  of  Prefiguration.  Evei’ything  in  nature 
is  a sign  of  something  higher  and  more  living  than  itself,  to  follow  in 
due  course,  and  in  turn  announce  a yet  higher  one ; the  mineral  foretells 
the  plant,  the  plant  foretells  the  animal,  all  tilings  in  their  degree 
foretell  nranldnd.  ‘ Nature,’  says  Henry  Sutton,  ‘ before  she  develops 
the  human  being,  prophecies  of  that  her  grand  and  ultimate  perform- 
ance, and  gives  pictmes  and  shews  of  her  unborn  man-child,  hinting  at 
him,  and  longing  and  trying  to  realise  him,  before  the  time  has  come 
for  his  actual  appearance.’  As  the  Poet  is  not  of  one  natime,  but  of 
Two,  one  concerned  with  the  present,  the  other  reaching  foi’wards  into 
the  future,  so  is  it  with  the  phenomena  and  forms  of  Life.  Over  and 
above  their  ordinary  present  use  and  meaning,  they  tell  of  other  and 
gi-eater  things  to  come,  anticipating  them,  and  pointing  to  them. 
Ordinarily,  the  resemblances  subsisting  between  the  three  Idngdoms  of 
nature  are  deemed  mimicries;  the  higher  manifestation  is  said  to  be 
'imitated’  by  the  lower  one,  the  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  being  a 
degradation  or  himrble  copy  of  those  of  the  animal,  and  those  of  the 
mineral  world  a degradation  of  those  of  the  plant.  This  is  wrong 
altogether ; it  is  viewing  the  column  as  commencing  with  the  capital, 
and  ending  with  the  pedestal.  Properly  understood,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  mimicry  in  nature ; it  is  an  inverted  mode  of  observation  that 
makes  it  seem  as  if  there  were ; the  motto  is  everywhere  Excelsior : the 
likenesses  arc  not  those  of  the  living,  smiling  child  and  the  wooden 
doll,  but  of  the  artist’s  pencilled  outline  and  finished  picture  in  coloured 
oils.  ‘ In  the  inferior  orders  of  creation  it  is  not  that  the  lamp  of 
vitality  is  going  out,  but  that  we  catch  the  first  Idndlings  of  that  spark 
which  glows  -svith  so  noble  a flame  in  the  Aristotles,  the  Newtons,  the 
hliltons,  of  oiu-  heaven-gazing  race.’  So  full  of  interest  are  these  pro- 
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figiu’ations, — so  serviceable  to  a right  conception  both  of  the  unity  and 
of  the  chain  of  nature,  that  it  will  be  best  for  them  to  receive  our  first 
consideration,  letting  the  former  and  greater  truths  come  after.  None 
of  these  matters,  it  may  be  lunted,  are  for  closet  study : they  concern 
nature  as  it  flows  fresh  and  immaculate  from  God,  and  only  by  con- 
versance with  nature  can  they  be  justly  apprehended.  The  man  who 
would  be  traly  instructed  in  her  ways  must  seek  them,  not  by  pursuit 
of  his  fancy  in  a chair,  but  with  his  eyes  abroad. 

21:7.  The  hlineral  kingdom,  as  the  common  basis  of  material  nature, 
is  also  the  first  seat  of  prefiguratiou,  which  begins  in  the  beautiful 
objects  known  as  Crystals,  including  both  the  minerals  proper,  as  the 
amethyst,  lapis-lazuli,  and  emerald,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  chemical 
salts,  as  sulpliate  of  copper,  pmssiate  and  bichromate  of  potash.  These, 
in  the  symmetry  of  their  forms,  the  pmity  and  often  translucent  bright- 
ness of  their  colours,  and  their  clustered  mode  of  growth,  give  promise 
of  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  'and  areAthe  blossoms  of  inorganic  nature. 
Many  substances  in  crystalising,  so  dispose  themselves  as  to  predict 
the  brandling  and  general  arrangement  of  the  stems  and  foliage  of 
plants.  This  wo  may  see  in  native  silver  and  native  copper,  which 
frequently  assume  most  elegant  frondoso  and  arborescent  figures.  In 
the  freezing  of  water  it  is  shewn  so  strikingly,  that  while  it  transports 
the  true  lover  of  nature  with  delight,  even  the  dullest  are  attracted  and 
pleased  by  it.  Tlio  delicate  silvery  lace-work  on  the  window-panes  on 
frosty  mornings  is  something  more  than  a pretty  accident.  By  no 
means  a mere  ‘ hisvs  natural'  (a  very  unmeaning  expression),  not  "without 
a cause  do  we  find  it  anticipating  the  forms  of  certain  mosses,  as  those 
of  the  genus  ITiipnum,  and  in  particular  the  soft,  feathery  ITypnum 
proliferum  of  sylvan  pathways,  giving  not  only  the  contour,  but  the  very 
size.  Nature  places  it  there  because  in  her  least  as  well  as  greatest 
works  there  is  nothing  so  incongenial  as  an  abrupt  beginning,  and 
nothing  so  grateful  as  to  sound  a Gierald  voice’  of  coming  glory. 
Certain  sea-weeds  are  prefigured  by  the  frost-work  no  less  stiildngly 
than  the  mosses ; in  the  Ptilota plumosa  we  have  a remarkably  beautiful 
instance,  every  pinnule  of  this  charming  plant  ramifying  at  a given 
angle,  and  originating  smaller  ones  of  the  same  character.  Sometimes 
the  tracery  is  curvilinear  instead  of  angular,  when  it  points  to  the 
luxuriant  wavy  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  as  chiselled  for  the  crown  of  the 
Coi-inthian  pillar.  No  branches  of  trees,  or  foliage,  however  graceful, 
can  exceed  the  freedom  and  variety  vith  which  these  lines  are  drawn. 
In  other  cases,  when  emrved  and  frondose,  they  foreshadow  the  rounded 
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masses  that  give  such  richness  to  the  umbrageous  elm  and  courtly 
chesnut.  Jones  of  Nayland  gives  plates  of  some  of  the  latter  Varieties 
in  his  Philosophical  Disquisitions  (p.  244).  Scheuchzer,  in  that  curious 
old  book,  the  Herbarium  Diluvianum  (tab.  8,  p.  40),  figures  a specimen 
of  another  variety,  singularly  presignificant  of  the  club-moss,  or  Lyco- 
podium clavatum,  formed,  he  tells  us,  on  the  inner  surface  of  a glass 
globe  in  his  museum,  during  the  severe  whiter  of  1709.  Prefigurements 
of  vegetable  forms  occur  likewise  on  the  pavement  in  winter  mornings, 
decorating  it,  even  in  the  heart  of  foggy  towns,  with  graceful  arcliing 
sprays  in  basso  rilievo  of  brown  ice.  In  their  earlier  stages  these 
remind  us  of  the  foot-prints  of  the  sea-gulls  upon  the  sand.  On  the 
surface  of  very  shallow  water,  as  at  the  bottom  of  tubs,  congelation  not 
seldom  repeats  on  a grand  scale,  small  portions  of  the  flowerage  of  the 
window-panes.  The  prefiguration  is  then  of  the  larger  pinnate-leaved 
ferns,  as  the  Polypodium  atireim,  especially  as  tliey  appear  when 
pressed  and  dried  for  the  Hortus  Siccus.  In  fossil  ferns,  from  these 
latter  having  more  the  appearance  of  drawings,  we  may  observe  it  more 
plainly  still.*  In  the  animal  kingdom  these  forms  are  recapitulated  in  the 
flat,  white,  pectinated  skeletons  of  such  fislies  as  the  sole ; just  as  the 
angles  and  geometrical  nicety  of  the  proportions  of  single  crystals, 
reappear  in  the  honeycomb  of  the  bee,  and  the  hexagonal  facets  of 
insects’  eyes.  The  stems  of  plants,  or  at  least  those  of  exogenous 
structure,  are  iirefigured  in  that  curious  stalactitic  variety  of  sulphate 
of  baryta,  called  in  Derbyshire  ‘ petrified  oak.’  The  horizontal  section 
of  this  mineral,  when  polished,  presents  a rich  brown,  circular  disk, 
and  gives  an  exact  picture  of  the  concentric  rings  and  medullary  rays, 
blowers,  again,  are  foretold  in  snow.  W allring  over  the  white  mantle  of 
mid-winter,  we  little  think  that  at  every  step  we  aniidulate  a tiny 
garden.  But  so  it  is.  Scattered  over  the  siuface  of  snow  are  innu- 
merable glittering  spangles,  composed  of  six  mimite  icicles,  spreading 
as  rays  from  a centre,  the  rays  themselves  often  provided  with  smaller, 
secondary  filaments,  so  as  to  resemble  microscopic  feathers.  In  the 
less  developed  stage  we  see  Nature  planning  in  them  such  of  the  lilies 
and  other  flowers  of  Endogens  as  when  expanded  are  flat  and  radiate, 
the  Ornithoyalum  umbellatum,  or  star-of-Bethlehem,  for  instance : in 
the  later  or  more  developed  stage  they  are  hari)ingers  of  that  dainty 

* iVn  extraordinary  example,  singularly  like  the  Pccoptcris  giganlaa,  occurred 
on  the  premises  of  the  author,  during  the  intense  frost  of  February,  1855. 
The  pinniE  were  fourteen  inches  long,  and  the  entire  ice -leaf  five  feet  in 
circumference. 
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little  blossom  of  tlio  XI!auadiaii  ivoods,  the  Mitella  nuda,  the  petals  of 
■which  are  fimbriated  and  of  the  purest  white.  In  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  idea  culminates  in  the  star-fishes.  The  beauty  of  these  unregarded 
little  diamonds  of  the  snow,  though  lost  upon  most  men,  has  long  been 
a delight  to  quick  observers.  Descartes  gives  rude  drawings  of  them 
in  the  Jlfeteoni,  and  the  ingenious  but  unfortunate  microscopist,  Eobcrt 
Hooke,  in  his  Mlcrographia.  (Plate  viii.,  1675.)  Dr.  Grew,  author  of 
that  immortal  work,  the  Anatomy  of  Plants,  contributed  a paper  aipon 
lliem  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1673,  and  there  is  a notice 
of  them  somewhere  by  Limuxnis.  It  remained  however  for  Scoresby, 
the  arctic  voyager,  to  point  out  their  astonishing  variety.  His  figures 
amount  to  nearly  a hundred,  and  look  as  if  designed  from  a kaleidoscope, 
all  referable,  nevertheless,  to  the  common  six-rayed  star  as  their  funda- 
mental form.  It  is  from  these  figures  that  the  Cyclopaidias  and  Galleries 
of  Natim'  have  all  copied.  The  impression  commonly  entertained  that 
the  large  diversity  found  by  Scoresby  in  the  polar  regions  belongs  only 
to  snob  latitudes,  is  not  correct.  Iii  the  ‘ Illustrated  London  News’  for 
l'\'l)ruary,  1855,  and  again  in  the  ‘Art  Journal’  for  March,  1857,  there 
are  drawings  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  of  no  less 
than  thirty-two  varieties  discovered  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and 
douljtless  many  more  may  bo  found,  and  in  any  part  of  the  country,  if 
diligently  sought,  providing  a Christmas  and  new-year’s  pleasure  for  the 
intelligent,  such  as  will  outweigh  whole  nights  of  the  mere  temporicidc 
pojjularly  esteemed  the  heau-ide(d  of  winter  pastime.  They  were  no 
common  eyes  that  first  espied  the  snow-fiowers.  Most  men  can  sec 
large  things,  Init  it  takes  clever  ones  to  sec  the  little.  Nor  were  they 
common  vniuh.  To  take  the  simple,  the  homely,  the  unheeded,  and 
shew  mankind  how  to  find  in  it  a source  of  new,  rational,  and  unsophis- 
ticated enjoyment,  is  not  the  least  of  the  benign  functions  that  belong  to 
Genius.  To  learn  how  to  see  and  delight  in  little  things  as  well  as 
large,  is,  in  fact,  to  make  no  slight  progress  both  in  true  intelligence 
and  in  aptitude  for  genuine  pleasiwe.  Many  laugh  at  the  idea  of  being 
jdeased  Avith  little  things.  ‘ Little  things,’  they  say,  ‘ please  little 
minds.’  I’liey  should  remember  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  our  planet  consists  of  the  merest  pigmies,  diminutive  birds  and 
fishes,  tiny  insects,  animalcules  only  visible  with  a microscope ; so  that 
to  turn  aivay  from  little  things  is  to  be  indifferent  to  almost  everything 
the  Avorld  contains.  Besides,  Avith  Uranus  eighty  times  greater  than 
the  Avholc  earth,  Neptune  a hundred  and  fifty  times  greater,  Saturn 
more  than  seven  hundred  times,  and  Jupiter  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
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clrocl  it  is  ruthGT  inconsistent  to  tjilk  ubont  littlcu^ss  in  tlic  objects  of 
a world  itself  so  pnny. 

248.  The  enterprise  of  Plants  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
in  nature.  Irrespective  of  their  immense  presignificance  of  Animal 
life,  which  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  the  mineral  world  with  regard  to 
the  vegetable,  there  is  a continual  and  ardent  emulation  of  all  higher 
parts  and  forms  by  those  which  in  function  or  development  are  lower. 
Leaves,  for  example,  which  are  ordinarily  of  some  shade  of  green,  in 
many  species  paint  themselves  with  the  most  \dvid  and  beautiful  colours. 
Tlie  leaves  of  several  kinds  of  Amaranthus,  as  the  Prince's-feather  and 
Love-lies-bleeding,  even  when  they  first  creep  out  of  the  ground,  are 
brilliant  red,  announcing  the  blossom  from  afar ; those  of  the  Caladium 
bicolor,  Cissus  discolor,  Physurus  pictus,  Ancectochilm  argenteus  and 
setaceus,  Flectranthus  concolor,  and  many  others,  are  variegated  with  all 
the  hues  of  summer  gardens,  and  outshine  tens  of  thousands  of  actual 
flowers.  In  the  genus  Tillandsia-i\ic,j  are  often  striped  as  if  ^vith  rain- 
bows. It  is  not  implied,  or  at  least  it  is  not  a rule,  that  richly-tinted 
leaves  predict  richly -tinted  flowers  as  coming  by-and-bye  upon  the  same 
stem.  Prefigureinent  may  or  may  not  refer  thus  pai-ticularly  ; its  tidings 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a futiu-e  glory  m nature  as  a whole.  The 
flowers  of  jjlants  are  foretold  also  by  the  bracteas  and  even  by  the 
calyces  of  certain  kinds.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Euphorbia  splen- 
dens,  several  species  of  Salvia,  the  Hydrangea,  and  the  white-winged 
Musscenda  frondosa.  By  means  of  their  veins  and  other  peculiarities, 
leaves  in  other'  cases  apprise  us  of  the  very  configuration  of  the  tree 
they  are  building  up.  The  angle  at  which  the  veins  diverge  is  often 
the  same  as  that  which  the  branches  make  with  regard  to  the  trunk ; 
when  the  leaves  are  sessile,  the  stem  is  usually  set  with  branches  down 
to  the  very  ground ; when  they  are  petiolate,  the  stem  is  also  naked  to 
a considerable  height.  ‘ So  far,’  say  Diclde  and  McCosh,  ‘ as  we  have 
been  able  to  generalise  a veiy  extensive  series  of  facts  before  us,  we  are 
inclined  to  lay  down  the  provisional  law  that  the  whole  leafage  coming 
out  at  one  place  on  the  stem  coiTesponds  to  the  whole  plant,  and  that 
the  venation  of  every  single  leaf  corresponds  to  the  ramification  of  a 
branch.’*  In  certain  mosses,  as  the  Ilypnum  dendroides  and  Hypnuvi 
alopecurum,  may  be  found  miniatures  of  every  tree  in  an  arboretum. 

249.  Tlie  presignificance  of  Animal  forms  and  economy  by  plants 
extends  to  the  whole  of  their  organic  functions,  to  many  of  their 

* T3q)ical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  Book  2,  chap.  2 (1856).  See 
this  excellent  work  for  abundant  illustration  of  the  facts  adverted  to. 
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xirgaus,  even  to  their  spontaneous  movements,  their  habits  and  qualities. 
As  regards  structm-e,  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  body  are  foretold  by 
the  succulent  portion  of  the  plant ; the  veins  and  blood  by  the  ducts 
and  vessels,  -with  then’  rills  of  sap ; the  bones  by  its  strong  skeleton  of 
■vvoody  fibre.*  T^Tiat  is  the  nature  of  vegetable  Feeding  has  been  shewn 
in  a fomicr  chapter.  It  may  be  added  that  the  eating  of  organised 
food,  esteemed  so  peculiarly  distinctive  of  animals,  has  its  prefigmement 
in  the  Drosera  and  Dioncea ; those  curious  little  plants,  which  by  means 
of  appendages  to  their  leaves,  entrap  the  smaller  lands  of  insects,  as 
flies  ai’c  ensnared  in  spiders’  webs,  and  then  appear  to  absorb  their 
jtucos  or  the  gaseous  matters  evolved  by  their  decay.  From  June  to 
August,  when  the  English  species  of  these  vegetable  carnivora  are  most 
active,  there  is  scarcely  a leaf  in  which  we  may  not  see  either  a recently- 
caught  victim,  or  the  desiccated  relics  of  a former  one.  Vegetable  Sleep 
is  that  relaxation  of  the  vital  processes  Avhich  is  indicated  by  the  folding 
together  and  drooping  of  the  leaves  as  night  aj^proaches,  prefiguring  the 
listlcssness  and  supine  attitude  of  the  dormant  animal,  and  further,  in 
the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  the  closing,  eyclid-likc,  of  the  petals  of  the 
flowers,  so  charming  to  watch  in  the  stillness  of  summer  twilight.  All 
])lants  do  not  exhibit  these  idienomcna,  but  there  arc  probably  none 
which  do  not  experience  a periodical  repose  (at  least  when  they  arc  in  a 
state  of  growth  and  inflorescence),  eminently  beneficial  to  their  health, 
whether  marked  by  cxtenial  change  or  not.  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  there  is  actual  sleep  in  plants.  Real  sleep  occurs  only  ivlierc 
animal  functions  are  superadded  to  simply  vegetative  ohes.  The  classes 
of  plants  wherein  the  prefiguration  of  sleep  is  chiefly  conspicuous,  are 
the  Leguminoso!  and  the  Composita;,  the  former  closing  their  leaves, 
and  the  latter  their  flowers.  Strikingly  beautiful  examples  occur  also 
in  the  water-lilies,  the  crocus,  and  the  poppy,  lulled  as  it  were  by  its 
own  Lethean  balm,  d’hosc  plants  which  do  not  open  their  flowers  till 
sunset,  as  the  evening- primrose,  or  until  night  is  far  advanced,  as  the 
Ccreus  grandifloj’us,  seem  to  be  the  harbingers,  in  the  vegetable  'woild, 
of  those  nocturnal  birds,  animals,  and  insects  which  are  active  only  after 
dark,  when  all  others  are  a.sleep.  The  night-scented  stock,  and  other 

* Nowhere  in  nature  are  there  more  finished  examples  of  skeletons  than  occur 
in  plants.  Those  furnished  by  the  capsules  of  the  Stramonium,  the  Henbane, 
and  the  Campanula,  and  by  the  leaves  of  the  holly,  poplar,  and  Indian  fig,  when 
grouped  and  glass-shaded  like  wax  flowers,  are  fit  ornaments  for  the  moat 
recherche  drawing-room.  The  best  are  obtained  by  artificial  maceration,  but 
‘singularly  beautiful  specimens  often  occur  among  the  nnturnl  relics  of  the 
autumn.  The  Indian  fig-leaves  are  those  imported  from  China. 
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flowers  wliicli  are  fraymiit  only  or  chiefly  in  the  evening,  are  the 
heralds  of  the  nightingale.  Cei-tain  other  plants  agree  with  certain 
otlier  kinds  of  birds  in  being  peculiarly  matutinal.  Go  out  as  early  as 
we  will,  we  find  the  delicate  white  bells  of  the  wild  convolvulus  in  the 
dewy  hedge,  and  the  rich  imperial  pui-ple  and  crimson  ones  in  the 
garden,  just  as  we  are  never  too  soon  for  the  chaffinch,  the  blackbird, 
and  the  lark.  More  wonderfully  yet  is  Procreation  foretold  by  plants. 
Tlie  apparatus,  the  mode,  the  circumstances,  the  results,  all  are  deli' 
cately,  but  explicitly  and  fully  announced.  The  lower  kinds  of  plants, 
as  fungi  and  hchens,  wherein  distinctness  of  sexual  organisation  is 
incomplete,  point  to  sponges  and  their  congeners ; the  higher  kinds,  as 
roses  and  apple-trees,  which  have  male  and  female  as  plainly  marked 
as  in  mankind,  prefigure  in  this  respect,  mammals,  birds,  insects,  and 
all  the  nobler  animate  beings.  Every  individual  flower  on  a given 
plant  is  a fore-shining  of  the  nest  of  the  bird,  and  the  lair  of  the 
quadruped,  and  consummately,  in  its  beautiful,  silken,  shielding  petals, 
of  the  mmost  curtained  sanctuary  of  married  love.  The  very  colours 
and  the  fragrance  perfoim  a part  in  the  exquisite  proem,  being  to  the 
flower  what  sensation  is  to  the  creatm-e,  and  emotion  and  sentiment  to 
man.  It  is  by  reason  of  what  it  foretells,  that  the  flower  is  so  lovely. 
So  near  is  the  plant  lifted  towards  the  animal  world,  during  the  period 
of  its  sexual  activity,  that  it  becomes  illuminated  by  the  light  of  human 
love,  reflecting  the  lovehness  of  the  higher  natiu-e,  lilie  woods  made 
musical  by  the  descent  into  them  of  the  singing  birds.  As  with  sleep, 
there  is  no  genuine  sex  in  plants ; this  belongs  purely  to  the  animal 
world.  The  hymeneal  hour  gone  by,  and  fertilisation  accomplished,  the 
iTidimentary  seed  begins  to  form,  giving  a presage  of  antenatal  existence, 
followed  in  turn  by  a prefigurement  of  partmition  in  the  bursting  of 
the  pod,  and  the  escape  of  the  ripened  seeds.  Finally,  the  seed  itself, 
while  in  course  of  formation,  is  connected  with  the  ovarium  by  a funis ; 
when  detached  it  is  marked  with  an  umbilical  scar.  Even  lactation  is 
prefigmed  in  plants.  The  germinating  embryo  of  the  seed,  too  small 
and  tender  to  live  by  itself,  has  vegetable  mammae  provided  for  it  in  the 
cotyledons,  which,  white  and  rounded,  nourish  it  vuth  their  sweet,  milk- 
like  contents.  In  the  two  large  white  symmetrical  halves  of  the 
almond,  the  filbert,  the  acorn,  and  the  bean,  we  see  this  exemplified  in 
perfection.  They  are  no  part  of  the  futmn  plant,  which  grows  entirely 
out  of  the  little  hinge-like  body  lying  at  the  point  where  they  unite. 
Everywhere  in  nature  the  mother’s  bosom  is  foretold.  The  streams 
which  ‘ give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field,  where  the  wild  asses 
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quencli  their  thirst,’  are  its  adumbrations  in  the  great  world  of  inorganic 
nature ; to  ‘ flow  with  milk  and  honey  ’ is  the  poetical  or  natural  meta- 
phor for  the  irrigation  of  a thirsty  land  with  nutrient  rivers.  Rocks 
and  towering  mountains  have  a terrible  and  romantic  grandeur,  but  the 
beauty  of  earth  lies  in  those  round,  gently-swelling  hills  and  eminences 
which  the  French  so  appropriately  call  mamelons.  Not  that  the  figure  is 
a modern  one.  The  Greeks  termed  such  hills  titOoi  and  /Macroi.  A mound 
of  this  form  at  Bamos,  Callimachus  calls  ‘ the  breast  of  Parthenia.’ 

250.  The  special  prefigurations  of  animal  ideas  by  plants  are  no  less 
striking  than  the  general.  Fishes  arc  not  the  first  beings  to  be  clothed 
with  scales ; they  arc  antici2)ated  on  the  leaves  of  the  IIi]}pophae  and 
Klocagnus ; the  hair,  wool,  and  fur  of  terrestrial  creatures  arc  similarly 
announced  by  the  vestures  of  the  Gnaphalium  and  Verbascum.  The 
unex2)andcd  buds  of  the  great  shield-fern,  Mr.  Gossc  compares  to  the 
shell  of  the  Troclins  mngus.  (Aquarium,  ji.  70.)  lwi\\Q  Pajnlionacece, 
literally,  ‘ the  butterflies,’  typically  represented  in  the  swcct-jica,  we  see 
Nature’s  first  stej)  towards  the  Insect-world,  or  at  least  towards  the 
hqndojhcrous  class.  ‘The  insect-ivorld,’  says  Coleridge,  ‘taken  at 
large,  ajipcars  an  intenser  life,  that  has  struggled  itself  loose,  and  be- 
come emancipated  from  vegetation.  Flora;  liherti  et  libertini ! If,  for 
the  sake  of  a moment’s  relaxation,  wo  might  indulge  a Darwinian 
flight,  wc  might  imagine  the  life  of  insects  an  apotheosis  of  the  petals, 
stamens,  and  nectaries  round  which  they  flutter.’  There  is  no  need  of 
this ; there  is  anqde  delight  in  the  simjdc  truth  of  the  prefiguration, 
which  ranks  with  the  loveliest  in  nature.  In  that  charming  book, 
‘ Episodes  of  Insect  Life,’  there  is  a long  discourse  iqiou  the  subject,  to 
which  the  interested  in  it  should  not  fail  to  refer.*  It  is  not  a little 
curious  that  the  moths  called  from  the  time  of  their  ajipcarance  ‘ night- 
flyers,’  are  generally  of  a subdued  tone  of  colour,  corresponding  with 
that  prevalent  in  the  nocturnal  flowers.  More  prefigurative  even  than 
the  Papilionaceaj  are  the  Orchids,  which  present  the  forms  not  only  of 
insects,  but  of  birds,  and  even  of  reptiles.  Even  our  indigenous  species, 
next  to  the  fenis  the  most  attractive  of  British  jdants,  mount  so  high  in 
their  prefigurements,  that  we  discern  in  different  kinds  the  bee,  the  wasp, 
the  butterfly,  and  the  spider.  The  European  Orchids  are  terrestrial 
j)lants,  but  the  tropical  and  principal  part  of  the  family  are  epiphytes, 
that  is,  instead  of  anchoring  in  the  earth,  like  the  mass  of  vegetation, 
they  perch  upon  other  plants,  and  usually  iqion  trees,  in  the  clefts  of 
which  they  lodge.  Thus  lifting  themselves  away  from  the  earth,  they 
* Yol.  1,  p.  306.  See  also  Vol.  2,  pp.  294,  295. 
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beautifully  presignify  the  aerial  life,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  bird  and 
insect ; and  in  the  tenuity  of  their  flower- stems,  whereby  the  blossoms 
seem  to  flutter  in  the  air,  predict  even  the  animal  freedom  from  all 
bonds,  and  preeminently  the  living  liberty  given  by  wings.  The  incli- 
nations which  prompt  both  the  orchids  and  all  other  epiphytes  to  for- 
sake the  earth,  and  to  seek  the  friendly  support  of  stronger  plants,  are 
the  first  prophecies  and  signs  of  volition  and  social  sentiment.  Actual 
motion  is  prefigured  in  the  sensitive-plants,  described  on  page  G.  As 
regards  the  natures,  habits,  and  peculiar  phenomena  of  animals,  vicious 
and  poisonous  ones  arc  foreshadowed  in  the  nettle;'^  the  sharp  and 
rending  teeth  of  wild  beasts  in  thorns  and  thistles.  There  are  grasses 
which  anticipate  the  camel  in  providing  against  drought;  the  phospho- 
rescence of  the  glow-worm  and  the  fire-fly  is  a renewal  of  the 
light  which  first  shines  in  the  Ithizomoi-jiha  and  the  luminous  agarics ; 
the  juice  of  the  Sangninaria  is  like  blood ; that  of  the  Palo  cle  Vaca, 
or  cow-tree,  is  like  milk,  not  only  in  colour,  but  in  fitness  for  human 
food.  In  a few  cases  the  prefigurations  ijoint  directly  towards  man- 
kind. Tire  stems  of  the  balsam,  the  Stellaria,  the  carnation,  and 

their  allies,  prefigure,  in  their  long  and  slender  shafts  and  peculiar  joints, 
the  bones  of  the  leg  and  arm.  ‘ The  stalk  which  supports  the  leaflets 
of  species  of  ^sculus  (the  horse-chesnut),  exactly  resembles  a bone  of 
the  hand  or  foot ; Avhile  in  the  manna-ash  we  have  four  or  more  pieees 
of  like  shape,  forming  the  main  stalk  of  the  compound  leaf,  separating 
at  the  joints,  and  resembling  a series  of  phalanges,  as  in  a finger  or 
toe.f 

251.  The  presignificance  of  mental  and  moral  qualities  by  plants  is 
fully  as  extensive  as  that  of  organic  structure  and  configuration.  This 
arises,  of  corrrse,  from  the  corr-esponderree  which  subsists  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  worlds.  Tire  former,  as  the  external  image 
of  the  latter,  must  needs  prefigure  it.  The  box-tree  represents 
stoicism ; the  chairromile-plant  patience  in  adversity ; the  ash  and 
mulberry  prefigure  prudence ; the  nettle  is  a presage  of  spitefulrress ; 
trees  like  the  Hernandia,  that  make  a great  display  of  foliage,  but 
produce  no  fruit  of  any  value,  give  note  of  pretentious  and  empty 
boasters.  It  was  not  from  their  mere  commercial  value  that  the  dowry 

* The  nettle-plants,  saj^s  Sclileiden,  are  ‘the  serpents  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  similarity  between  the  instruments  with  which  both  produce  and 
poison  their  wounds,  is  very  remarkable.’  See  his  minute  account  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  a drawing  of  the  nettle-sting,  in  ‘The  Plant,  a Biogi'aphy,’  Lecture 
VII.,  pp.  199,  200. 

t Dickie  and  McCosh,  p.  185. 
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of  a Greek  bride  was  paid  in  olive-plants,  any  more  than  it  is  from  mere 
fancy  that  the  Enghsh  one  wears  a wreath  of  orange-blossom.  It 
prefigures  the  virtnes  and  the  aptitudes  which  adorn  and  should  appear 
in  the  wife.  The  leaves  arc  green  all  the  year  round;  flowers  white 
and  fragrant,  fruits  full  grown,  and.  others  in  youngest  infancy,  are 
always  to  be  seen  on  this  beautiful  tree.  We  may  gather  from  Scrip- 
ture why  the  ancients  placed  palm-branches  in  the  hands  of  their 
statues  of  Temperance  and  Cheerfulness,  and  why  in  Egypt  a vine  was 
the  hieroglyph  of  intelligence,  hlany  plants  arc  social,  or  often  found 
in  each  other’s  company.  Between  others  there  exists  a kind  of  discord 
or  enmity ; that  is,  they  do  not  flourish  ivhen  in  proximity,  and  seem 
even  to  render  the  soil  unfit  for  each  other’s  support.  Others  again 
inflict  injury  by  their  peculiar  twining  and  constricting  mode  of  growth; 
others  by  the  deep  shade  they  cast.  ‘ Orobanche,’  the  name  of  a wcll- 
knorni  genus  of  parasitic  plants,  means  literally  the  ‘ vetch-strangler.’ 
In  the  tril)o  of  grasses,  which  invariably  grow  in  comiiany,  Ave  see 
the  gregarious  instinct  foreshadoAved.  In  other  cases,  there  is  love  of 
solitude  and  seclusion. 

252.  Chiefly  of  this  latter  nature  are  the  prefigurations  Avhich  occur 
in  the  last  or  Animai.  kingdom,  fl’lic  mineral  having  foretold  the 
plant,  and  the  plant  the  animal,  this  last  can  do  no  more  than  point  to 
Intellect  and  Affections.  All  that  is  presignified  by  plants  with  regard 
to  hninan  character^  is  reiterated,  and  Avith  ncAV  emphasis,  by  animals, 
in  their  various  habits,  economy,  and  instincts.  Language  is  foretold 
in  their  A'arious  cries ; singing  in  the  Avarbling  of  the  birds, — next  to 
the  voice  of  Avoman,  the  sweetest  melody  in  nature.  To  this  no  doubt 
is  oAving  that  peculiar  and  striking  adaptation  to  the  human  car  of  the 
music  of  birds,  Avhich  makes  it  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  relation 
by  Avhich  man  is  connected  Avith  the  external  Avorld.  Human  Art  is 
preceded  in  the  fabricative  instincts,  as  of  the  bee,  the  Avasp,  and  the 
beaver.  Democritus  contended  that  men  learnt  AvcaAung  from  spider.s, 
and  architecture  from  the  nest-builders.  Citizenship  and  social  com- 
pact are  prefigured  in  the  gregarious  animals,  as  the  antelopes  and  the’ 
deer.  Parental  affection,  anger,  vanity,  courage,  coAvardice,  mildness, 
fidelity,  grief,  artifice,  rapacity,  all  have  their  first  sIioavs  in  different 
creatm-es,  and  after  the  same  manner ; ?.<?.,  only  as  shoivs,  inasmuch  as 
they  remain,  like  the  architecture  and  the  Avarbling,  the  same  from  age 
to  age  and  eA'eryAvhere,  Avhereas  in  mankind  they  arc  local  and  clastic. 
In  the  canine  race  is  prefigured  even  the  sentiment  of  veneration.  I'd 
a noble-spirited  dog  a kind  and  generous  master  is  a god. 


Sll 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  CHAIN  OF  NATURE. 


253.  The  Chain  of  Nature,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  philosophic 
truths,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  defectively  understood.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  fate  of  all  great  truths  to  be  most  familiar  to  the 
world  under  the  guise  of  some  mistaken  apprehension.  As  popularly 
regarded,  it  has  its  lUceness  in  Bishop  Berkeley’s  celebrated  book  called 
Sv'is,  which  begins  with  the  medicinal  vii’tues  of  tar-water,  and  insensibly 
mounting  upwards,  tlu'ough  every  variety  of  learning,  ends  in  a dis- 
course upon  the  Trinity.  The  genuine  Chain-of-uature  is  anotlier  thing 
altogether.  Plants  are  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  minerals,  and 
animals  than  plants,  and  in  each  kingdom  there  are  series  of  forms, 
successively  more  and  more  complex ; but  there  is  none  of  that  complete 
and  absolute  progression  from  the  lowest  mineral  to  the  highest  animal, 
which  is  oi'dinarily  supposed.  Such  a sequence  is  not  only  not  consonant 
with  the  true  principles  of  harmony  and  symmetrical  disposition,  but  at 
variance  irith  them ; certainly  it  is  not  home  out  either  by  analogy  or 
facts.  Tlie  appearances,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  which  the  popular 
belief  originated,  and  which  are  esteemed  its  evidence  and  verification, 
prove,  not  as  most  frequently  happens  in  matters  of  testimony,  too  little^ 
but  too  much.  They  prove,  not  that  thei'e  is  a chain,  but  that  there 
are  thousands,  nay,  millions  of  chains.  The  idea  is  an  exceedingly 
ancient  one.  Macrobius  thinks  it  intended  in  the  famous  ‘ golden 
chain’  of  Homer.  ‘Since  all  tilings,’  says  he,  ‘follow  in  continuous 
succession,  degenerating  in  order,  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  series,  the 
more  attentive  observer  will  discover  a connection  of  parts,  down  from 
the  Supreme  God  to  the  last  off-scouring  of  nature,  mutually  linkjed 
together,  and  without  any  iuten-uption.  And  this  is  Homei-’s  golden 
chain,  which  he  tells  us  Jupiter  ordained  to  be  let  down  from  heaven  to 
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earth.’'*'  In  the  27th  Dissertation  of  the  accomplished  and  delightful 
Maximus  Tjrius,  it  is  adduced  with  a view  to  illustrating  the  nature  of 
Socrates’  6al/j,uv  or  guardian  angel,  the  subject  of  tliis  and  the  preceding 
discourse.  In  nature,  he  tells  us,  there  is  a regular  gradation  of  being, 
commencmg  with  God,  and  terminating  with  plants,  each  rank  of  exist- 
ence being  connected  with  one  above,  and  one  below,  by  the  union  of 
different  qualities  in  the  same  body.  The  dui>iovic  partake  of  the  divine 
nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  human  on  the  other.  In  modern 
times  the  idea  has  had  the  support  of  Addison,  Locke,  and  Dugald 
SteAvart.  ‘ Nature,’  says  Addison,  ‘ is  filled  up  Avith  divers  kinds  of 
creatures,  rising  one  above  another  by  such  a gentle  and  easy  ascent, 
that  the  little  transitions  and  deviations  from  one  species  to  another  are 
almost  insensible.’  (Spectator,  579.)  Locke’s  account  occurs  in  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  (Book  iii.,  chap.  G),  finishing  Avith 
a rather  amusing  allusion  to  Hvhat  is  confidently  reported  of  memiaids.' 
Dugald  StcAvart’s  may  be  found  in  the  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosojfiiy, 
section  109.  To  no  one,  hoAVCA^cr,  docs  the  hypothesis  OAve  so  much  as 
to  the  enthusiastic  Genoese  naturalist,  Charles  Bonnet.  In  his  Avork 
entitled  ‘ Contemiilation  de  la  Nature,’  he  takes  up  the  proposition  of 
Leibnitz,  that  everything  in  the  universe  is  connected,  and  that  nature 
makes  no  leaps.  This, — unlike  the  German  philosopher,  aaLo  confines 
its  application  to  successive  events,  haA'ing  the  relation  of  causes  and 
effects,  or  at  most  to  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of  cotemporary 
beings, — Bonnet  extends,  Avith  astonishing  ingenuity,  to  the  fonns  of 
those  beings.  Commencing  Avith  the  consideration  of  the  ruder  and 
more  simple  substances  of  our  planet,  he  successively  introduces  us  to 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  mounting  through  the  various  species  of 
the  latter  up  to  man,  and  exhibiting  his  conclusions,  at  the  last,  in  a 
kind  of  thermometrical  table.  At  the  bottom  Ave  have  mntieres  plus 
subtilcs,  then  feu,  then  ah',  then  eau,  and  at  the  top,  Vllommef  Un- 
folded with  the  sprightliest  eloquence,  the  enchanting  ijicture  could 
not  fail  to  gain  many  admirers,  and  for  a long  period  naturalists  busied 
themselves  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  Avhich  the  want  of  observation, 
in  their  view,  still  left  in  Bonnet’s  scale,  the  discovery  of  an  additional 
link  being  an  object  of  their  greatest  interest  and  delight.  In  Apple- 
garth’s  Theological  Sm-vey  (p.  270),  Ave  are  treated  to  a panorama  still 

* Cumque  omnia  continuis,  &c.  In  Sorauium  Scipionis  Comment.,  Lib.  I. 
cap.  xiv. 

+ The  table  in  question  fonns  the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  I.  of  the  collected  Avorks 
(Neuchatel,  1781),  the  ‘Contemplation’  being  in  'Vol.  IV.  The  original  publica- 
tion, in  tAVO  vols,  8vo,  Avas  seventeen  years  earlier. 
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more  extensive,  namely,  a scale  of  being  of  which  the  foot  is  the 
magnet,  and  tlie  apex  the  chei-ubim.  This  last  carries  out  the  idea 
entertained  by  many,  both  before  and  after,  that  man  himself  is  only 
an  intermediate ; in  other  words,  that  there  are  as  many  varieties  of 
animated  existence  above  him  as  there  are  below,  successively  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Almighty.  There  is  no  more  substantial  groimd  for  such 
a belief  than  for  the  hypothesis  of  an  exact  sequence  of  terrestrial 
things.  There  are  only  three  orders  of  being  in  the  Universe,  the 
Absolute,  the  rational  finite,  and  the  irrational  finite ; or,  God,  ilan. 
and  what  is  inferior  to  man.  Degrees  of  celestial  intelligence  and 
authority  we  may  readily  suppose,  as  ‘ one  star  difi’ereth  from  another 
in  glory;’  there  are  men  who  are  greater  than  man  as  he  is  here, 
but  there  is  no  form  superior  to  the  human.  If  the  human  form  be  as 
Revelation  intimates,  ‘ the  image  of  God,’  there  can  be  no  room  for 
intemiediate  fonns.  The  name  of  ‘ angel,’  as  said  before,  is  a designa- 
tion, not  of  difference  of  nature,  but  of  office.  The  angels  themselves 
are,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  called  indifferently  ‘ angels  ’ 
and  ‘men.’  Compare  verses  1 to  IG  of  Genesis  xix.,  and  verses  4 and 
23  of  Luke  xxix.  The  correct  rendering  of  the  only  text  in  Scripture 
which  seems  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  angels  are  nobler  in  the 
scale  of  being  than  manliind,  teaches,  not  as  the  common  version  has 
it,  that  man  is  ‘ a little  lower  than  the  angels,'  but  ‘ a little  low'er  than 
Kloliim  ' The  Psalm  in  which  the  words  occm-,  is  a kind  of  resume  of 
the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  and  simply  repeats  in  other  terms, 
that  ‘ God  created  man  in  his  own  image.’ 

254.  It  is  possible,  unquestionably,  and  easy,  to  pick  out  a series  of 
forms  which  can  be  placed,  as  by  Bonnet,  so  as  to  stand  in  a seeming 
natural  sequence.  But  to  effect  this,  as  many  more  must  be  left  aside, 
which  cannot  be  incorporated  either  into  the  same,  or  into  any  linear 
scale.  A ti-ue  ‘chain  of  being’  would  not  only  provide  places  for  all 
things  without  exception,  but  demand  them  as  indispensable  to  its 
construction.  Things  are  related  by  so  curious  and  vast  a variety  of 
particulars,  that  if  we  attempt  to  an-ange  them  in  an  exact  series  and 
gradation,  violence  is  done  at  every  step  to  some  close  affinity,  one  point 
of  resemblance  being  necessarily  neglected  for  the  sake  of  another,  and 
the  determination  where  each  species  shall  be  located  becomes  almost 
entirely  a matter  of  fancy.  Which  are  the  plants,  for  example,  best 
deserving  to  be  placed  next  to  animals?  Nothing  is  more  like  an 
animal  than  the  sensitive-plant,  as  regards  its  power  of  movement,  yet 
the  sensitive-plant  is  the  very  furthest  removed  from  what  naturalists 
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Universally  call  the  ‘ zoophytes.’  Even  a chain-like  classification  of 
the  forms  belonging  to  the  separate  departments  of  nature,  becomes 
practicable,  if  attempted  on  a scale  of  any  extent,  only  by  such  arti- 
ficial and  conventional  methodising  as  the  thirteen  andrian  classes  of 
the  botanical  system  of  Linnajus.  Natural  orders,  classes,  &c.  do 
certainly  follow  one  another  seriatim  in  books,  as  if  it  Avere  so  in 
nature ; but  this  is  purely  an  exigency  of  the  pen.  In  writing,  we 
must  needs  begin  with  something,  and  go  on,  and  finish  with  some- 
thing, just  ns  in  order  to  survey  the  Avorld,  Ave  must  start  with  a specific 
point.  Tlie  real  relation  of  natural  orders  and  classes,  and  no  less  so 
of  species,  is  that  of  the  provinces  of  a great  empire,  every  one  of 
Avhieh  is  in  marginal  contact  Avith  many  others.  It  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  insight  that  those  grand  theories  of  classification  have 
been  conceived  Avhich  arrange  the  objects  of  nature  after  the  manner  of 
solar  systems,  the  highest  forms  being  i>laccd  as  centres,  and  the  lower 
ones  round  about  them  ; these  latter  gradually  aiiproximating  toAA'ards 
other  centres.  ‘ This  radiation,  as  it  AA’erc,’  says  Kirby,  ‘ from  a typical 
form  as  a centre,  by  various  roads  toAvards  different  tribes,  seems  to 
prove  that  the  Avorld  of  animals,  as  Avell  as  that  of  heaA^enly  bodies, 

consists  of  numerous  systems,  each  Avith  its  central  orb 

From  the  genus  Patella,  among  the  molluscous  animals,  by  different 
and  diverging  routes,  Ave  may  arrive  at  almost  any  molluscan  groujA  or 
tribe.’  (BridgcAvatcr  Treatise,  p.  275.)  In  the  A^egetable  kingdom  it  is 
the  same.  Families  most  unlike  in  the  total  of  their  characters,  con- 
sociate  I>y  means  of  planets  Avhich,  though  remote  from  their  respective 
suns,  are  in  close  proximity  Avith  one  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
Avhilo  immense  numbers  of  species,  both  of  animals  and  of  plants,  are 
so  closely  allied  as  to  furnish  naturalists  Avith  ‘genera,’  not  a few 
species  stand  completely  isolated ; — on  account  of  their  very  distinct 
and  peculiar  forms,  they  cannot  be  associated  Avith  any  others.  To 
place  the  Avhole  in  one  grand  continuous  line  Avould  obviously  require 
that  sometimes  a solitary  species  should  be  taken,  at  other  times  vast 
suites  of  species.  The  genus  Erica,  for  example,  the  four  or  five  hun- 
dred species  of  AA'hich  are  all  ujAon  a Ica’cI  in  point  of  excellence,  AAOuld 
have  to  be  esteemed  as  a single  species.  Legitimately,  there  is  no 
place  in  the  hypothetical  chain  of  nature  for  many  cA'cn  of  the  families 
of  living  tilings, — Birds,  for  instance,  Avhich  by  reason  of  their  tAVo 
wings,  two  feet,  a bill  either  pai-tly  or  entirely  horny,  and  a body 
covered  with  feathers,  are  distinguished  so  entirely  from  all  other  ani^ 
mals  as  to  constitute  an  absolutely  independent  class  of  beings,  merging 
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into  no  other  class,  either  above  them  or  below.  Blumenbach,  who  is 
as  fond  of  citing  objections  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  single  chain  as 
Bonnet  is  devoted  to  the  assertion  of  it,  remarks  to  the  same  purpose 
concerning  the  tortoises ; — ‘ The  very  peculiar  and  distinct  form  of  this 
isolated  group,’  says  he,  ‘ constitutes  a strong  proof  of  the  non-existence 
of  the  supposed  gradation  of  objects  in  nature.’ 

255.  That  there  are  mixed  or  transitional  beings  in  nature,  is  as  much 
an  hypothesis  as  the  Chain,  being,  in  fact,  a part  of  the  same.  Doubt- 
less there  are  many  curious  organisms  which  from  some  peculiarity  of 
structure,  appear  to  be  combinations  of  two  other  kinds ; the  whale, 
for  example,  which,  in  an  arbitrary  and  popular  sense,  conjoins  fishes 
to  mammals.  But  it  is  no  mixture  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
any  more  than  such  aquatic  plants  as  the  Ranunculus  aquatilis  and  the 
Shm  inundatim,  with  their  seaweed-like  foliage,  conjoin  terrestrial 
exogens  and  algie.  Connection,  to  a certain  extent,  there  is  also,  both 
in  plants  and  annuals.  No  two  species  are  so  closely  allied,  but  that 
there  is  room  between  them  for  a third,  as  proved  by  the  frequent 
discovery  of  such  intermediates  in  countries  newly  explored.  But  this 
is  a very  different  thing  from  mixture  or  insensible  transition.  Litho- 
phytes,  zoophji^s,  phytozoa,*  are  mere  names.  None  of  the  beings  so 
designated  are  really  twofold.  Now’here  in  the  world  is  there  an  object 
which  may  be  referred  with  equal  or  even  plausible  propriety,  to  the 
mineral  kingdom  or  to  the  vegetable,  to  tlie  vegetable  or  to  the  animal ; 
or  which,  as  used  to  be  said  of  the  fresh-water  polypus,  is  at  once  ‘ the 
last  of  animals,  and  the  first  of  plants.’ 

256.  In  thus  criticising  the  doctrine  of  the  Chain  of  Being,  it  is  not 
intended  to  imply  that  it  is  current  in  modem  science.  No  one  who  is 
conversant  with  the  VTitings  of  Cuvier,  Swamson,  or  Bindley,  believes 
in  that  universal  euvs^iia  which  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was  for  cen- 
turies sufficient  to  certify.  ‘ May  we  expect,’  says  Rymer  Jones,  ‘ as 
we  advance  from  the  lower  types  of  organisation  to  such  as  are  more 
perfect,  to  be  led  on  through  an  unbroken  and  continuous  series  of 
creatures,  gradually  rising  in  importance  and  complexity  of  stracture, 
each  succeeding  tribe  of  beings  presenting  an  advanee  upon  the  pre- 

* The  vermiform  filaments  contained  in  the  autheridia  of  Charas,  Mosses,  and 
other  cryptogamous  plants,  are  by  some  authors  called  ‘phytozoa.’  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  term  is  used  above  as  by  Ehrenberg,  or  in  its  proper, 
etymological  sense  of  ‘plant-animals,’  which  should  never  have  been  departed 
from.  The  German  naturalist  Horaninow,  who  divides  the  organic  world  into 
vegetables,  ‘phytozoa,’  animals  and  Man,  gives  to  the  word  a still  greater 
ambiguity,  by  including  under  it  the  fungi  and  the  algse. 
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ceding,  and  merging  insensibly  into  that  which  follows  it  ? A very 
slight  examination  will  convince  us  to  the  contrary.’  All,  however,  are 
not  scientific  botanists  and  zoologists ; and  so  long  as  popular  authors 
continue  blindly  to  re-assert  it, — Bucke,  for  example,  in  the  ‘ Beauties, 
Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature,’ — so  long  must  the  error  be  met 
with  new  exposure.  Besides,  it  is  by  acquainting  ourselves  with  the 
defects  and  inconsistencies  of  the  popular  idea,  that  we  become  best 
able  to  appreciate  the  genuine.  Those  ivho,  with  Bonnet,  sought  so 
ardently  to  establish  it,  would  have  escaped  their  pleasing  illusion  had 
they  ajiplicd  themselves  to  the  diligent  examination  of  Species, — in 
Natural  History  the  very  basis  of  accurate  knowledge.  Bonnet  himself 
a])pears  to  have  ]iarticipated  in  that  unwise  contempt  for  the  minute 
discrimination  of  individual  forms  which  at  the  time  he  lived  was  pro- 
scribed under  the  name  of  ‘ nomenclature,’  and,  like  many  other  men  of 
merit,  i ever  to  have  appreciated  its  immense  value. 

2f)7.  'Hie  true  idea  of  the  Chain  of  Nature  has  for  its  centre  the  law 
of  Discrete  Degrees, — a law  which  has  been  several  times  alluded  to, 
and  which  the  time  is  now  come  to  illustrate  specially.  ‘ To-day,’  says 
lif.  Victor  Cousin,  ‘ two  great  wants  are  felt  by  man.  The  first,  the 
most  imperious,  is  that  of  fixed,  immutable  principles,  which  depend 
upon  neither  place,  nor  time,  nor  circumstance,  and  on  which  the  mind 
reposes  with  unbounded  confidence.  In  all  investigations,  as  long  as 
we  have  seized  only  isolated,  disconnected  facts,  as  long  as  we  have  not 
r('fcrred  them  to  a general  law,  we  possess  the  material  of  science,  but 
as  yet  there  is  no  scicnc(i.  Even  physics  commence  only  when  universal 
truths  appear,  to  which  all  the  facts  of  the  same  order  that  observation 
discovers  to  us  in  nature  may  bo  referred. ’•!■  In  the  law  of  Discrete 
degrees  we  realise  one  of  these  sterling  principles.  Intelligently 
applied,  it  clears  away  difficulties  that  arc  insuperable  before  ; it  puts 
us  on  our  guard  against  merely  apparent  truths,  and  ratifies  and  shews 
the  rationale  of  the  genuine ; and  Avhile  it  exposes  what  is  false  in  our 
preconceived  ideas,  becomes  a means  and  highway  to  new  and  accurate 
ones.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  want  of  an 
enlarged  and  philosophical  recognition  of  the  law  of  Discrete  degrees 
which  has  mainly  led  to  many  of  the  grossest  errors  of  materialism,— 

* The  reader  to  whom  ‘discrete’  may  be  a new  word,  must  receive  it  as  sig- 
nifying ‘parted’  or  ‘severed.’  The  term  belongs  originally  and  properly  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  illustrious  Swedenborg,  the  first  to  discriminate  the  two-fold 
nature  of  Degrees.  See,  for  his  exposition  of  the  subject,  the  volume  on  the 
‘Divine  Love  and  Wisdom.’ 

t Lectures  on  the  'Irue,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  p.  33.  . 
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that  spirit,  for  example,  is  only  matter  attenuated  and  etherialiscd ; — 
to  the  'weai'y,  iterated  and  reiterated,  but  still  fruitless  contio\ersies 
concerning  instinct  and  reason,  \Yith  the  varied  evils  that  have  followed 
in  their  wake ; to  the  popular  misconception  of  the  Chain  of  Being ; and 
though  last,  not  least,  to  the  mischievous  hypotheses  of  ‘ progressive 
development.’  The  law  of  Correspondence,  which  is  another  of  the 
sterling  principles  desiderated  by  Victor  Cousin,  and  the  law  of  Discrete 
degrees,  taken  together,  and  properly  developed  and  applied,  would 
form  the  most  eifieient  of  all  possible  aids  to  the  diseo\'ery  of  that 
grand  philosophic  iiltiiiuitiini,  the  system  ot  nature.  Thence  they 
would  tend,  more  than  anything  else,  to  draw  the  eondiets  of  the 
various  schools  of  human  thought  and  speculation  to  a close,  and 
to  supersede  them  with  a noble  unanimity ; and  bearing  as  they  do, 
on  the  spiritual  no  less  than  on  the  material,  would  become  preachers 
of  holiness  and  religion.  Tlie  long-looked-for,  long-prayed-for  reign 
of  God  upon  earth,  cannot  begin  till  the  reign  of  the  true  science 
of  creation,  which  will  be  at  once  its  harbinger  and  the  plane  for  its 
establishment. 

258.  Looking  abroad  upon  the  external  world,  we  find  everywhere 
two  great  modes  of  special  arrangement.  Latitude  or  extension,  and 
Altitude  or  elevation.  Exactly  accordant  with  this  duality  are  the  rela- 
tions and  the  properties  of  all  the  organisms  and  forms  of  nature,  and 
of  all  the  powers  and  prmciples  of  life.  Those  which  are  represented 
in  latitude  or  extension  are  relations  of  Continuity ; those  represented 
in  altitude  comprise  the  relations  we  term  Discrete.  The  difference 
may  be  illustrated  under  the  image  of  a splendid  mansion.  Discrete 
degrees  are  represented  in  its  successive  floors ; Continuous  degrees  in 
the  suites  of  apartments  which  they  severally  comprise.  Let  us  move 
about  as  much  as  we  will  on  a given  floor,  we  are  still  on  the  same  level ; 
it  is  only  when  we  ascend, to  a higher  or  descend  to  a lower,  that  we 
essentially  change  our  position ; the  change  is  then,  however,  absolute 
and  complete.  So  it  is  in  nature.  First,  we  have  vast  platforms,  one 
above  another ; secondly,  on  every  platform  innumerable  chambers  and 
noble  galleries,  respectively  adapted  and  appropriated  to  some  special 
use,  possessing  their  own  peculiar  interest  and  attractions ; also  their 
lowest,  superior,  and  most  honourable  places ; pointing,  moreover,  to 
the  platform  next  above,  and  prefiguring  and  presignifying  its  contents, 
but  never  actually  merging  into  or  coalescing  Yvith  it.  To  define  these 
two  kinds  of  relation  more  particularly,  let  us  take  examples  from  fami- 
liar nature,  and  first,  as  being  the  simplest,  the  relations  of  Continuity. 
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259.  Continuous  degrees  are  tliose  Avliicli  intervene  between  the 
extreme  phasfes  or  conditions  of  which  any  given  subject  or  object  is 
natimally  susceptible,  and  which  mark  its  development  and  historic  pro- 
gress up  to  the  period  of  its  consummation.  Thus,  the  progress  of  the 
day  is  by  continuous  degrees ; the  night  melts  into  the  dawn,  the  dawn 
into  the  morning,  the  morning  into  noon.  The  influx  of  the  tide  upon 
the  shore  is  by  continuous  degrees ; from  low  water  to  high  is  one  long, 
unintermittent  flow,  and  the  same  when  the  waves  retire.  The  march 
of  the  Seasons  is  by  continuous  degrees ; spring  glides  imperceptibly 
into  summer ; summer  as  softly  wanes  into  the  year’s  beautiful  old  age, 
like  human  life,  every  day  a little,  and  without  halting  for  a moment. 
The  tinting  of  the  leaves  in  autumn,  commonly  called  the  fading  of  the 
leaves,  is  again  l->y  continuity.  From  the  full,  bright,  living  green  of 
June,  to  the  not-always  ‘ sere  and  yellow,’  but  oftentimes  rich  crimson 
of  October, — as  when  a monarch  gathers  his  robes  about  him  that  he 
may  die  royally, — it  is  lilco  the  painting  of  the  sky  at  the  close  of  a 
summer’s  day,  when  the  molten  gold  boils  up  behind  the  purple  cloud- 
mountains  of  the  Avest,  and  the  very  zcnitli  and  farthest  cast  are  tinted 
with  virgin  rose, — one  long,  solt,  lovely  transfiguration,  such  as  the  eye 
in  vain  essays  to  follow.  NoAvhere  in  natm-o  is  there  a more  beautiful 
analogy  than  this  of  sunset  Avith  the  ‘many-coloured  Avoods’  of  the 
year’s  eventide.  Everything  in  plants  is  more  or  less  illustrative  of 
continuity.  ^Vc  sec  it  most  remarkably  in  AA'hat  botanists  call  Varieties, 
all  of  AA’liich  arc  ‘ sports’  within  a given  circle.  The  broccoli  and  the  cauli- 
floAver  arc  but  modifications  of  the  coarse  maritime  cabbage.  From  wild 
sour  crabs,  scarcely  larger  than  boys’  marbles,  have  arisen  all  varieties 
of  apples,  not  excluding  the  pippin  and  nonpareil;  the  austere  and 
uneatable  sloe  is  the  source  of  the  luscious  plum;  eA''cn  Avheat  appeals 
to  be  the  culmination  of  an  obscure  grass,  the  uHgilops  ovata.  So  Avith 
many  of  our  choicest  floAvers.  The  innumerable  varieties  of  carnations, 
fuchsias,  pelargoniums,  &c.  are  all  resolvable  into  some  simple  and 
original  form,  from  which  they  have  arisen  under  the  stimulus  of 
culture,  and  to  Avhich,  in  the  course  of  a generation  or  two,  they  relapse 
if  left  to  themselves.  The  choicest  pansies  in  a flower-garden,  if 
neglected,  return  in  a very  few  years,  in  their  descendants,  to  the 
inconspicuous  Viola  tricolor  of  the  fields.  Were  another  example 
needed,  we  might  point  to  the  various  conditions  of  which  water  is 
susceptible.  According  to  the  amoimt  of  caloric  present  in  it,  we  have 
ice,  water  properly  so  called,  or  steam.  Between  the  solid  glacier  and 
the  white  clouds  from  the  locomotive,  there  is  an  exact  continuity  and 
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gradation,  and  eitJier  extreme  is  convertible  into  the  other.  In  degrees 
of  Continuity,  it  will  be.  observed,  then,  we  have  relations  merely  of 
state,  not  of  land,  every  new  appeanance  and  condition  being  developed 
out  of  its  immediate  predecessor,  and  limited  to  externals.  Whatever 
tlio  amount  of  ‘ sport,’  whether  in  colour  or  configuration,  in  density  or 
in  texture,-  the  absolute  internal  nature  remains  the  same,  just  as  in 
regard  to  the  human  race : whether  we  take  Caucasians  or  Ethiops, 
Bosj  emails  or  Feejee  Islanders,  all  are  resolvable  into  the  zoological 
species  MAN. 

2G0.  "Wniere  thmgs  are  differentiated  by  a discrete  degree,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  one  is  not,  as  with  continuity,  where  the  inferior 
or  prior  ojie  left  off,  but  on  a distinct  and  higher  level,  and  under  the 
infiuence  of  now  principles.  Every  ending  is  absolute,  and  every  begin- 
ning de  novo,  initiating  an  altogether  nobler  mode  of  existence,  which 
culminates  after  its  own  manner,  and  is  then  succeeded  by  another. 
This  is  most  strikingly  displayed  in  the  relations  of  the  three  great 
Idngdoms  of  nature.  Minerals,  Plants,  and  Animals.  So  far  from  being 
true,  as  supposed  by  Continuity  and  the  ‘ Vestiges,’  that  the  ending  of 
one  joins  the  foundation  of  the  succeeding,  it  is  here  that  the  affinity  and 
I’esemblance  are  the  very  slightest.  The  humblest  forms  of  plants  are 
those  which  are  least  lilce  arborescent  crystallisations ; and  the  hum- 
blest fonns  of  animals  those  which  have  least  in  common  with  the 
Mimosa.  Every  Idngdom  of  nature,  as  it  ascends  towards  its  maximum, 
instead  of  approximating  closer  and  closer  to  the  next  above,  and  even- 
tually passing  into  it,  in  reality  becomes  more  and  more  remote  from  it. 
They  may  be  compared  to  three  beautiful  temples ; the  first  of  Doric 
architecture,  the  second  of  Ionic,  the  third  of  Roman.  Every  temple 
is  built  on  a plan  of  its  o^vn;  the  foundations  have  a measure  of 
uniformity ; but  while  the  Doric  pillars  are  simple  shafts,  the  loftier 
and  fluted  Ionic  are  crowned  with  graceful,  curling  volutes,  and  the 
Composite,  loftier  still,  with  all  the  ornament  that  tasteful  luxury  can 
engi-aft.  Every  kingdom  starts  on  a platform  of  its  own,  as  physiology 
will  some  day  demonstrate  beyond  dispute  : growing  more  distinct  with 
evciy  step,  at  last  it  enjoys  a perfection  no  less  peculiarly  its  own.  That 
perfection  does  not  reside  in  the  forms  which  seem  to  be  connecting 
links  with  the  kingdom  next  above : the  perfection  and  termination  of 
each  realm,  as  of  each  tribe  and  class,  is  in  the  maximum  realisation 
of  its  archetype.  Quadrupeds,  for  example,  do  not  terminate  with  the 
jnonkeys ; their  maximum  is  the  lion,  the  acknowledged  king  of  beasts 
from  time  immemorial.  So  in  the  vegetable  world.  Endogens  do  not 
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teiToinate  ivitli  the  Smlax,  though  it  anticipates  the  netted  leaves  of 
the  Exogens  overhead ; but  vdth  the  princes  of  their  archetype,  the 
stately  Palms.  Though  the  several  perfections  are  so  unlike,  there  is 
still  a fine  harmony  between  them.  Tlic  perfection  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom in  the  lucid  and  brilliant  Crystal,  harmonises  with  the  perfection 
of  the  plant  in  the  odorou^nd  glowing  Blossom,  and  both  hannonise 
with  the  perfection  of  tli^^fc^BBtapf^^^csides  in  its  A^ast  powers  of 
bod}’’  and  external  sense.  ^^^KBs^^possessed  of  these  vast  ppivers, 
because  the  ascent  oi  Jiie  towards  its  maximum  is  away 

from  man  i-ather  ihwLAx  the  him,  just  as  the  mineral  series 

divaricates  froiuJjjJR^t,  ai^M^hdant  scries  from  the  animal.  For 
man,  tlioug|^,>4<^^^^E^||^|BH^e  of  all  things,  is  no  part  of  a 
specific  chain,  buc^^cn^ in  IJi^^f,  at  once  a beginning  and  an  end. 
J;]verywlierc  tlic  maximum  of  the  loAA'er  realm  is  more  glorious  tlian  the 
minimum  of  tlie  next  aboA'c;  man  is  excelled  by  the  brutes  he  rules 
over,  in  siviftncss,  in  cycsiglit,  in  delicacy  of  touch  and  smell,*  because 
these  tilings,  though  the  iierfection  of  the  brute's,  belong  to  the  mere 
basis  of  humanity ; — all  creatures,  however,  in  his  own  maximum,  he 
trauscendcnlly  excels,  vindicating  the  supreme  majesty  of  Intellect.  In 
every  maximum,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  all  the  forces  of  nature  that 
have  reference  to  it,  are  concentrated.  Chemistry  is  at  its  acme  in  the 
moulding  of  the  crystal;  A'itality  in  the  fashioning  of  the  flower. 

201.  Wlicn,  accordingly,  avc  ivould  rightly  contemplate  the  great 
kingdoms  of  nature,  or  any  of  their  subdivisions,  Ave  should  begin  by 
comparing  summit  Avith  summit.  The  keys  of  kuoAvlcdgc  are  they^er- 
fcctions  of  nature.  Descending  from  the  capitals  to  the  pedestals,  aa'c 
learn  that  the  animal  dillcrs  as  Avidcly  from  the  vegetable,  as  both  differ 
from  the  mineral.  Tliis  should  be  our  rule  even  in  the  comparison  and 
estimate  of  species.  ‘ Every  species  is  higher  in  some  respects,  and 
loAvcr  in  others ; there  arc  many  scales  of  jierfection  in  different  ?'espects, 
running,  as  it  Avcrc,  parallel  Avith  one  another ; so  that  in  defining  the 
degree  of  elevation  of  any  particular  species,  Ave  must  take  iato  account 
the  position  it  occupies  in  the  several  scales  jointly.’  The  criterion  of 
excellence  is  comhination  of  properties.  Man,  for  example,  as  just 
observed,  is  inferior  to  the  dog,  as  regards  smell,  and  to  the  elephant, 
as  regards  bulk,  but  in  neither  of  these  creatures,  nor  in  any  other,  are 
so  many  properties  combined  as  la  himself : — this  at  once  places  him 
immeasurably  above  them  all.  In  regard  to  ‘ loAver’  or  ‘ inferior’  forms 

* Smell  seems  to  be  most  acute  iu  tlie  predaceous  mammalia ; sight  in  the 
predaceou\birds  ; touch  in  the  antennte  of  insoct.s. 
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and  in  £;-cncral  to  maximum  and  minimum,  asjspoken  of  the  separate 
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departments  of  nature,  it  is  essential  to  remem 
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of  plants ; it  is  true,  moreover,  that  the  hvi  class^g^f  beings 
of  ])arallelism  for  a considerable  distam^;.  Both  begin  with  the  simple 
vesicle,  the  globe  in  miniature,  the  cylinder,  and  the  disc,  seeming  to 
measure  with  their  fine  geometry  the  space  wdiich  they  are  by-and-bye 
to  fill  so  admirably ; — experimenting  more  boldly  as  they  proceed,  the 
bells  and  vases  of  the  polyps  !Mid  the  coral-creatures  pair  with  the  cups 
of  the  lichen  and  the  thccaa  o 
the  divergence,  however,  rapi 
extremes  are  so  far  asunder,  as 
Almighty  wisdom.  ‘ To  suppos 
cause  it  is  difficult  to  assign  iln 
therefore  there  are  no  boundaries,  would  bo  as  irr^ 
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that,  because  material  atoms  disappear,  first  from  our  imaided  sight, 
and  then  even  beyond  the  reach  of  microscopic  power,  there  is  a point 
at  which  they  graduate  into  nothingness.  A moment’s  reflection  will 
shew  us  that  between  that  supposed  point  and  the  point  beyond,  there 
is  all  the  difference  between  body  and  space,  something  and  nothing, — 
an  infinite  difference.  In  the  same  manner,  however  slight  the  break 
where  the  vegetable  appears  to  graduate  into  the  animal,  such  an  inter- 
ruption there  is ; and  it  is  nothing  less  than  an  interruption  in  kind.,  a 
transition  from  identity  to  essential  difference.’*'  ^ The  dispute,  not  yet 
settled,  as  to  whether  those  beautiful  little  specks  of  life,  the  DesmidicEe, 
arc  animals  or  vegetables,  merely  shews  that  we  are  still  in  ignorance 
of  their  essential  nature.  It  is  but  a little  while  since  opinions  were 
similarly  divided  as  to  the  sponges,  corallines,  Sertularias,  and  even  the 
fungi.  Natural  liistory,  like  theology  and  every  other  great  system  of 
truth,  always  has  its  mysteries,  though  they  are  not  always  the  same 
mysteries,  cither  absolutely  or  relatively. 

263.  The  three  great  primary  platforms  of  nature, — minerals,  plants, 
and  animals,  though  they  arc  the  chief  scat  and  illustration  of  discrete 
distinctiveness,  by  no  means  exhaust  it.  Each  of  these  three  principal 
platforms  comprises  many  minor  ones,  and  each  of  these  latter  a multi- 
tude of  still  finer.  The  first  arc  occupied  by  the  various  tribes,  classes, 
and  families  of  beings;  the  last  by  genera  and  species,  organs  and 
organic  tissues.  Dpubtless,  the  more  minute  our  analysis,  the  more 
diflicult  becomes  the  determination  of  the  relative  rank  of  the  objects 
compared ; as  when  we  compare,  for  example,  the  various  genera  of  a 
‘natural  order,’  or  the  various  species  of  a. genus.  Ordinarily  they  arc 
so  alike  in  apparent  excellence,  that,  as  said  above  of  the  species  of 
Krica,  fancy  and  taste  alone  can  graduate  their  merits  ; — that  there  is  a 
discrete  difference,  we  may  nevertheless  be  assured,  since  nature  in  the 
piinciples  of  its  least  things,  is  invariably  the  same  as  in  those  of  its 
greatest.  The  difficulty  in  nature  is  to  see  the  laAV  where  it  hides 
itself  from  us,  and  not  to  be  led  astray  by  appearances.  Many  things 
in  nature  which  are  contradicted  by  our  senses,  are  nevertheless  true ; 
and  chief  among  them  are  these  seeming  equalities  of  things.  To  their 
discrete  separateness  is  referable  the  constancy  of  species.  Primardy 
dependent,  as  well  said  by  Agassiz  and  Gould,  ‘upon  immaterial  naturc,’t 
that  is  to  say,  upon  pre-existent  forms  in  the  Spiritual  world,  the  fixed- 
ness of  species  rests  proximately  in  the  distinctiveness  of  their  plat- 

* Pre-Adamite  Earth,  pp.  245,  246. 
t Outlines  of  Comparative  Physiology,  p.  86. 
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forms,  from  which  tliey  arc  incapable  of  moying,  cither  upwards  or 
downwards;  and  which  prevents  them,  at  the  same  moment,  from 
intermarrying,  and  thus  defacing  and  disordering  the  world  with  hybrids. 
The  great  mass  of  the  organic  forms  commonly  deemed  liybrids,  arc  in 
reality  mere  varieties;  i.e.,  sports  of  a given  single  species,  rather  than 
intermixtures  of  two  different  ones.  Purely  and  entirely  by  reason  of 
this  absolute  separateness,  does  it  become  possible  to  classify  mater’id 
objects  into  scientific  systems,  and  to  impersonate  them  with  names. 
The  boundaries  being  unalterably  fixed,  we  arc  enabled,  first  to  dis- 
criminate, and  subsequently  to  recognise  them.  Were  there  no  discrete 
degrees,  the  world  instead  of  KoV/ao?,  would  be  %aos.  St.  Paul  tells  us 
of  the  discrete  degrees  of  the  aniinal  world,  when  he  says — ‘ All  flesh  is 
not  the  same  flesh ; there  is  one  flesh  of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts, 
another  of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds.’  Flesh  is  only  consolidated 
blood.  Not  only  hath  God  ‘ made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
all  things  discretely  separated,  are  of  their  own  peculiar  blood  ; — the 
difterences  in  the  vital  fluid,  (which,  homogeneous  and  uniform  as  it  is 
to  the  eye,  is  one  of  the  most  varied  substances  in  nature),  are  the 
imnost  seats  of  all  distinctions.  Here,  in  the  blood,  beijins  the  difference 
of  creatures  one  from  another ; the  Teeth,  which  arc  the  last  and  com- 
pleting effort  of  the  vital  energy,  as  the  blood  is  the  first,  completing 
also  the  distinctions,  and  standing  as  the  Omega  to  the  Alpha  of  the 
crimson  stream  which  originated  their  own  material.  The  structure 
and  form  of  the  teeth  constitutes  so  important  a particular  in  the  discri- 
mination of  species,  that  if  any  tribe  of  human  beings  were  found  to  differ 
materially  in  their  dentition  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  would  justify 
a strong  suspicion  of  a real  specific  difference, — as  strong  a one  as 
would  arise  from  a difference  in  the  form  of  the  blood-discs.  Discrete 
difference  pi'evails  as  profoundly  in  the  saps  of  plants ; and,  closely  as 
they  resemble  in  some  points,  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
tissues.  Vegetable  cells  are  discretely  below  animal  cells  : no  vegetable 
tissue  could  associate  with  animal  tissue ; ‘ it  would  be  the  sport  of 
activities  which  it  could  neither  share  nor  reciprocate.’  So  with  the 
vital  functions.  What  are  called  the  ‘ vegetative  functions’  of  animals 
are  not  xegetable.  An  animal  is  not,  as  to  its  physiology,  plant  plus 
animal,  but  wholly  and  absolutely  sui  generis,  lliere  are  feeding, 
respiration,  reproduction,  &c.,  in  botli,  but  riiey  are  never  the  same 
feeling,  nor  the  same  respiration.  Every  function  on  the  higher  plat- 
form, is  as  totally  different  in  its  inode  from  those  of  the  lower  ones, 
as  are  the  foi-rns  and  organisations.  Plants,  for  example,  take  carbon 
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from  the  atmosphere,  while  animals  take  oxygen.  Were  the  various 
properties  which  are  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  to  be  concentrated  in  a single  individual,  that  individual 
would  still  be  inferior  to  the  most  ignoble  brute.  The  discrete  degree 
pronounces  once  for  all.  Thus  far  and  no  farther.  A long  procession 
of  discrete  degrees  often  has  the  look  of  continuity,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  successive  steps  between  the  hoof  of  the  quadruped  and 
the  human  hand.  They  arc  shewn  to  be  discrete  degrees  wliich 

intervene,  by  not  a single  hoof  having  ever  become  anything  more 
than  a hoof,  during  the  twenty  centuries  that  naturalists  have  studied 
animal  history : the  hand  of  man  similarly  remaining  the  same  from 
age  to  age. 

2G4.  Along  with  discrete  degrees  it  is  important  to  consider  the  great 
companion  law  of  promotion.  Nature,  in  her  ascent,  leaves  nothing 
behind ; she  subordinates,  but  never  disuses ; the  past  is  always  brought 
forward  into  tlic  present;  every  degree  of  ascent  is  marked  by  new 
powers  and  new  forms  of  apparatus,  but  with  these  arc  always  essentially 
rccai»ituhitcd  all  things  that  have  been  previously  employed.  The 
properties,  moreover,  which  exist  in  the  lower  or  anterior  stages,  are  not 
only  carried  on  to  the  superior,  but  arc  thei’c  aiiplicd  to  newer  and  higher 
puiqjoses.  The  physical  laws  which  in  the  mineral  world  induce  cohesion 
and  affinity,  and  achieve  their  highest  in  the  production  of  crystal 
flowers, — these  do  not  cease  with  the  crystal ; brought  forward  into  the 
vegetable,  they  arc  as  active  as  they  were  in  the  mineral,  only  that  now 
they  are  no  longer  the  rulers,  but  subordinated  to  the  higher  authority 
of  tlic  vital  forces.  These  in  turn  move  forward  into  the  animal,  where 
to  chemistry  and  vitality  are  superadded  senses  and  locomotion;  all 
finally  move  forwards  into  man,  where  they  He  under  the  new  and 
ci'owning  magistracy  of  reason.  Man,  as  said  above,  is  not  like  lower 
natures,  contained  on  a given  platfonn,  but  a platform  in  himself,  dis- 
cretely separated  from  all  below  by  his  vertical  attitude  and  consummate 
nervous  system,*  as  a material  organism ; by  his  intellect  and  affections 
as  a vessel  of  life.  He  is  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  Man  besides. 
He  feeds  and  sleeps  with  the  vegetable ; builds  and  procreates  with  the 
animal ; talks,  dresses,  worships,  hopes,  laughs,  and  imagines,  in  virtue 

* The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  occurs  pcrhaj)S  in  relation  to  the 
human  voice.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  mere  organs  of  the  voice,  ns  they  are 
commonly  called,  the  larynx,  &c.,  that  man  differs  from  the  inferior  animals,  and 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  speak ; it  is  in  the  nerves  rather,  by  which  all  the  parts 
are  combined  into  one  simultaneous  act.  This  is  peculiar  to  him. 
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of  his  own  original  and  unique  humanity.  In  man  all  the  operations 
of  nature  are  concentrated  and  perfected.  He  is  the  continent  of  the 
world  ratlier  than  contained  in  it ; the  aggregate  of  all  properties,  phe- 
nomena, and  uses;  the  summary  and  mirror  of  the  ivhole  of  God’s 
creation.  He  never  ceases  to  he  the  lower  natures,  and  cannot,  for  they 
are  the  basis  and  factors  of  his  perfection.  There  are  times  when  he  is, 
practically,  nothing  else;  and  it  is  good  that  it  should  be  so.  ‘The 
masterpiece  of  creation,’  says  Lichtenberg,  ‘must  for  a while,  on 
his  pillow,  become  a plant,  in  order  that  he  may  be  this  same 
masterpiece.’ 

265.  The  promotion  of  physiognomies  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  in  nature.  As  the  crystal  is  a mineral  flow'er,  so  is  the  flower  a 
vegetable  crystal.  The  geometiy  of  the  foimer  reappears  in  flowers  as 
their  numerical  proportion ; the  angles  and  phases  of  the  one,  become  the 
outlines  and  symmetry  of  the  other.  Flowers,  however,  have  a gi’eater 
variety  of  forms  than  crystals,  and  some  of  those  forms  are  unknown 
to  the  mineral  world,  as  the  pentagonal.  The  trigonal  and  tetragonal 
are  plentiful  in  both.  The  cube  is  recapitulated  in  that  pretty  little 
blossom  of  early  Spring,  the  Adoxa  moscliatellina ; on  the  cone  of  the 
fir,  before  it  opens,  we  have  the  most  beautiful  rhomboidal  figures ; and 
in  the  delicate  little  organisms  called  Desmidiew,  triangles,  cylinders, 
and  ellipses. 

266.  The  renewal  in  the  animal  kingdom,  of  the  features  of  plants 
and  flowers,  is  divided  between  the  arborescent  polypifera,  and  those 
lovely  marine  productions,  the  Actinice,  popularly  known  as  the  sea- 
anemone,  the  sea-daisy,  &c.  The  resemblance  of  these  curious  organisms 
to  the  rich,  double,  and  many-coloured  varieties  of  the  Anemone  hor- 
tensis  and  the  Chrysanthemum,  is  most  extraordinaiy.  The  Actinia 
equina,  says  Lamouroux,  may  be  seen,  when  the  tide  retires,  ‘ orna- 
menting the  sea-rocks  with  its  beautiful  colours,  pui-ple,  violet,  blue,* 
pink,  yellow,  and  green,  like  so  many  flowers  in  a meadow.’  The 
Actinia  Dianthus,  or  sea-carnation,  the  Actinia  Calendxda,  or  sea-mari- 
gold, and  the  Actinia  crassicornis,  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  the 
whole  tribe,  are  miracles  of  beauty.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
exquisite  genus  Lucernaria,  one  species  of  which,  the  Lucemiaria  Auri- 
cula, transcends  even  the  Actinias  in  its  lovely  renewal  of  the  flower. 

* When  Lamouroux  speaks  of  Hue  sea-anemones,  he  refers  merely  to  the 
variegation  of  certain  species.  An  Actinia  wholly  blue  seems  as  unlikely  a 
wonder  as  a blue  dahlia  or  blue  rose. 
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No  one  wlio  lias  collected  Sertularias  can  have  failed  to  observe  their 
beautiful  resemblance  to  slenderly-branching  trees  of  the  cypress  kind. 
‘ The  polypidom,’  remarks  kir.  Gosse,  ‘ of  that  very  elegant  species,  the 
Sertularia  cupressina  (fine  specimens  of  ivliich  are  eight  to  twelve  inches 
high),  forms  a taper-pointed  spire,  the  numerous  component  branches  of 
which  arc  fan-shaped,  and  arch  gracefully  downwards,  so  that  the 
resemblance  to  a tree  of  the  pine  tribe  is  neither  fanciful  nor  remote.’ 
In  no  department  of  nature  do  we  see  more  strikingly  illustrated  the 
indifference  to  large  and  little  in  the  workmanship  of  the  Almighty; 
in  a cluster  of  these  delicate  little  polyp-trees,  with  their  inhabitants, 
without  the  slightest  voluntary  effort  of  the  imagination,  we  live  over 
again  among  the  noblest  elements  of  the  forest.  But  the  great  zoophytes 
of  the  tropical  seas  eclipse  all.  Ehrenberg  was  so  struck  with  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  the  floriform  polyparia  of  the  Bed  Sea,  that  he 
exclaimed, — ‘ Where  is  the  paradise  of  flowers  that  can  rival  in  variety 
and  beauty  these  living  wonders  of  the  ocean ! ’ Many  species,  Mr. 
Dana  tells  us,  ‘ spread  out  in  broad  leaves,  and  resemble  some  large 
plant  just  unfolding ; others  are  gracefully  branched,  and  the  whole 
surface  blooms  with  stars  of  crimson,  pui-plc,  and  emerald  green.’ 
At  Macao,  says  another,  ‘ dendritic  zoophytes,  having  their  branches 
loaded  with  coloured  polyps,  like  trees  covered  mth  delicate  blossoms, 
richly  uprose  from  the  clear  bottom  of  the  bay.’  (Adams,  ‘ Voyage  of 
the  Samarang.’)  The  star-fishes  recapitulate  the  various  kinds  of 
radiate  flowers,  and  other  stelliform  products  of  plants ; the  bilateral 
animals,  or  those  in  which  the  external  members  are  in  pairs,  remind 
us  of  the  configuration  of  the  Lahiatce.  How  beautifully  even  the 
simplest  forms  and  phenomena  of  lower  platfonns  are  brought  foi'ward 
to  the  liigher,  is  shown  in  the  ice-plant,  which  recapitulates  the  hoar- 
frost, and  in  the  Drosera,  gemmed  with  imforgotten  dew. 

267.  Understanding  the  law  of  promotion,  we  first  begin  to  read 
tnily  the  great  lessons  inscribed  on  lower  natures.  Were  there  no 
quadrupeds,  man  would  be  a thousand  times  more  incomprehensible  than 
he  is ; animals,  in  turn,  are  similarly  illustrated  in  the  plant-world ; in 
either  case  because  the  lower  nature  shews  in  detail  and  prominently, 
what  in  the  higher  nature  is  obscured  by  subordination.  Seeing  that 
all  tilings  are  mute  predictions  and  prefigurements  of  Man,  it  follows 
again,  conversely,  that  in  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  our  oivn  being,  we 
have  the  keys  to  all  phenomena  beneath.  All  lower  things  derive  their 
intelligibleness  from  higher  ones ; we  learn  the  nature  of  the  world  only 
by  viewing  it  in  the  sunshine.  Tlie  true  science  of  natuz’e  we  shall 
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never  become  possessed  of  till  it  is  studied,  in  every  part,  by  the 
light  of  humanity ; — ^till  the  naturalist  looks  more  nan’owly  to  the  con- 
gruity  which  subsists  between  the  world  and  himself, — ‘ the  world  of 
which  he  is  lord,  not  because  he  is  the  most  subtile  inhabitant,  but 
because  he  is  its  head  and  heart.’ 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  UNITY  OP  NATUEE. 


2G8.  Now  that  we  have  seen  how  the  various  parts  of  nature  stand 
related,  viz.,  according  to  Discrete  degrees  and  Continuous  degrees ; 
also  what  is  the  meaning  and  the  teaching  of  Prefignration ; the  way 
is  opened  to  a clearer  and  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Analogies 
of  natiu’c,  the  phenomena  which  in  their  total,  declare  its  Unity.  As 
to  the  broad,  general  fact  of  this  unity,  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said. 
Since  the  world  is  the  work  of  God,  and  He  is  One,  its  constituent 
parts  must  needs  coiTcspond,  not  only  with  Him  rtS  their  Designer  and 
Creator,  but  likewise,  in  some  way,  vdth  one  another.  In  other  words, 
the  world  as  a whole  cannot  disjilay  its  Maker  without  its  several  parts 
doing  the  same,  and  to  this  end  they  must  necessarily  be  alike.  Such, 
accordingly,  is  the  fact.  ‘ Everything  in  nature  contains  all  the  powers 
of  nature.  Every  new  foim  repeats  not  only  the  main  character  of  the 
tyjie,  but  part  for  part,  all  the  details,  aims,  furtherances,  hindrances, 
energies,  and  whole  system  of  every  other.  There  is  something  that 
resembles  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  day  and  night,  man  and  woman, 
in  a single  needle  of  the  pine,  in  a kernel  of  corn.  Every  occupation, 
trade,  art,  transaction,  is  a compend  of  the  world,  and  a correlative  of  every 
other.  Every  one  of  these  is  an  entire  emblem  of  human  life,  of  its  good 
and  ill,  its  trials,  its  enemies,  its  course,  and  its  end.’  We  speak  of  the 
‘physieal  geography’  of  the  world.  That  which  we  find  in  the  Avhole, 
we  find  over  again  in  every  scene  and  portion.  The  sea,  for  example, 
has  its  mountains  and  valleys,  in  the  waves ; its  rivers,  in  the  currents ; 
its  forests  and  ‘ocean-gardens,’  in  the  densely- planted  and  luxuriant 
algaj  which  adorn  it  as  with  trees  and  flowers.  Descending  to  the 
special  provinces  of  nature,  we  find  animals  intimately  analogous  Avith 
plants,  plants  possessing  analogies  Avith  minerals, — every  particular  form, 
whether  organic  or  inorganic,  being  a miniature  representatiA^e  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  all  its  factors  rejii'esentatiA'es  again  of 
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itself;  the  members  shew,  more  or  less,  the  essential  properties  of  the 
total,  the  total  is  a vast  expansion  of  the  atom.  Because  of  this 
unit}',  it  follows  that,  absolutely,  there  is  only  one  Science,  at  least  only 
one  physical  science,  just  as  in  the  doctrine  of  a celebrated  school  of 
ancient  philosoiAy,  there  was  only  one  Virtue.  That  One  science  has 
various  departments,  whereby  the  incommensurableness  of  nature  is 
brought  down  to  our  capacity;  still  it  is  only  One  science  essentially,  as 
we  prove  every  day.  Occupy  om-selves  with  whatever  province  of  it  we 
may,  we  soon  become  sensible  of  its  interconnection  with  other  provinces, 
and  are  frequently  at  a loss  to  detennine  the  actual  area  that  it  covers, 

‘ The  unity  of  science,’  says  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  our  day,  ‘ is 
the  reflection  of  the  unity  of  nature,  and  of  the  unity  of  the  Supreme 
Reason  and  Intelligence  which  pervades  and  rules  over  nature,  and 
from  which  all  reason  and  all  science  are  derived.’  It  follows  again 
that  in  all  our  investigations  of  natural  phenomena,  if  we  would  justly 
comprehend  them,  we  should  more  and  more  vigilantly  look  for  like- 
nesses. The  beginning  of  philosophy  is  the  study  of  differences,  but  we 
climb  to  that  beautiful  Olympus  where  simple  and  essential  Truths 
reside,  the  heaven  of  all  the  other  spheres  of  knowledge,  by  comparing, 
and  deducing  resemblances ; just  as  we  rise  in  moral  and  religious  life 
by  seeking  and  valuing  Christianity  above  sectarianism. 

269.  In  organic  nature,  to  which  alone  is  it  expedient  to  give  atten- 
tion at  present.  Three  kinds  of  analogy  are  observable.  First,  analogies 
of  organisation,  which  are  the  profoundest ; second,  analogies  of  external 
configuration,  with  or  without  similarity  of  internal  structure ; third, 
analogies  of  qualities,  habits,  instincts,  &c.  Frequently  one  kind  of 
analogy  presupposes  and  brings  another,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  analogy  that  all  thi-ee  lands,  or  even  two  of  them, 
should  be  associated.  The  analogy  between  the  different  species  and 
tribes  of  organised  beings  as  to  their  internal  stmeture,  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  one  of  the  grandest  of  natiual  sciences.  If  one  thing  more 
than  another  attests  the  unity  of  creation,  it  is  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Different  as  are  the  outward  seemings  of  bird  and  quadruped,  fish  and 
reptile,  and  more  different  even  yet  those  of  the  boneless  creatures 
(leaving  plants,  for  the  time,  altogether  out  of  the  question),  nothing 
is  plainer  to  the  tutored  eye  than  that  all  these  varied  beings  are 
utterances  of  a single  Divine  idea.  Hie  likeness  in  the  higher  classes, 
the  Vertebrata,  is  unanimously  acknowledged  in  their  name.  The  lower 
classes  (negatively  distinguished  as  the  mvertebrata),  differ  unques- 
tionably, in  respect  of  that  hard  frame-work  we  call  the  skeleton,  which 
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iu  these  no  longer  appears  as  a set  of  internal  bones,  hut  is  replaced  by 
a solid  outer  covering,  well  shewn  iu  the  lobster  and  the  crab.  In 
regard  to  the  viscera  and  the  organs  of  sense,  the  analogy,  however,  is 
obvious  enough ; and  since  so  many  affinities  have  been  already  demon- 
strated between  the  invertebrata  and  the  higher  classes,  all  pointing 
moreover  to  a common  archetype,  the  circumstance  of  then*  unhkeness 
in  the  matter  of  skeleton,  and  thence  of  coiifiguratiou  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  star-fishes  compared  with  birds),  stands  only  as  a mystery  to  be 
cleared  up.*  The  advances  which  science  has  already  made  towards 
the  solution,  arc  sure  in  their  promise ) as  the  stars  and  the  compass 
tell  the  mariner  his  prow  is  homeward,  though  the  land  be  yet 
invisible. 

270.  Homology  is  the  name  of  the  science  which  seeks  to  deteinnine 
these  deep  affinities.  The  more  usual  application  of  the  word  is  to  the 
science  of  skeletons  and  their  parts  ; but  properly,  itapifiies  to  all  parts 
whatever  of  the  animal  stracture,  whether  hard  or  soft.  The  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it  is,  that  specific  organs  of  animals,  to 
apiicaraiice  quite  distinct,  do  nevertheless  directly  answer  to  one  another, 
and  are  derivations  from  a common  archetype  or  model.  The  arm  of 
tlic  human  l>ody  is  ‘homologous’  with  the  fore-leg  of  the  brute,  with 
the  wing  of  the  bird,  and  with  the  pectoral  fin  of  the  fish.  Essentially 
it  is  the  same  part  which  we  see  in  each,  but  being  intended  to  serve  a 
difl'erent  purpose  in  cacli  different  animal,  it  is  modified  accordingly. 
The  homologies  just  alluded  to  ai’C  called  by  Owen  ‘special.’  He  gives 
this  name  to  all  such  agreements  of  different  parts  or  organs,  in  clijferent 
animals,  as  demonstrably  answer  one  to  another.  The  least  acquainted 
witli  animal  structure  may  understand  them,  by  comparing  the  hoof, 
the  i^aw,  the  talon,  and  the  human  foot.  ‘ General  homologies ’ fonn 
another  and  yet  profounder  class.  These  are  the  relations  which  the 
totals  of  the  structures  of  animals,  in  all  their  variety,  bear  to  that 
grand,  universal  type,  of  which  Man  is  the  proudest  fulfilment, — the 
tyj3e  termed  the  Vertebral,  but  though  in  the  vertebrated  animals  most 
consummately  set  forth,  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  Every  one 
may  see  the  general  quality  of  this  type,  by  comparing  the  skeletons  of 
quadimpeds,  birds,  and  fishes.  No  animal  has  all  the  parts  of  the 
common  archetype  expressed  in  their  maximum.  Some  have  one  part 

* The  bilateral  .symmetry  of  those  curious  shells  cast  upon  our  sandy  shores, 
commonly  known  as  ‘mermaids’  heads’  (zoologically  <Spatong'2w),  beautifully 
points  from  afar  to  the  vertebral  idea.  See,  for  an  account  of  it,  ‘Annals  of 
Natural  History,’  vol.  1,  p.  30. 
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more  highly  developed,  some  have  another;  always,  however,  in  a 
fixed  degree,  neither  more  nor  less,  whereby  the  specific  identity  is 
preserved  pure.  The  wing,  though  an  organ  of  the  same  archetype 
as  the  arm,  never  changes  to  an  arm  ; nor  does  the  fin  of  the  fish  ^ver 
assume  the  character  of  a wing.  Thirdly,  Owen  discriminates  ^serial 
homologies.’  These  are  the  relations  which  the  several  parts  of  an 
animal  bear  among  themselves.  Comparing,  for  example,  the  bones  of 
the  leg  mth  those  of  the  ann,  we  pursue  ‘serial’  homologies;  and 
again,  when  wo  compare  the  bones  of  the  spinal  colimm  with  those 
of  the  skull,  which  latter  the  acute  Oken  has  demonstrated  to 
be  itself  a chain  of  vertebra3,  the  various  elements  of  the  several 
bones  being  so  modified,  expanded,  or  contracted,  as  to  convert  them 
into  a fitting  cavity  for  the  bram.  Homology  is  thus  to  analogy  in 
general,  what  grammar  and  etymology  are  to  the  science  of  language, — 
a finer,  more  recondite,  and  more  exact  detennination  of  its  fundamental 
truths.  Obviously,  -without  a careful  and  extended  study  of  all  three 
of  its  departments,  our  apprehension  of  the  Unity  of  Natime  can  be  no 
more  than  superficial  and  vague.  Happily,  this  grand  science  is  now 
kindhng  a literature  of  its  own,  the  light  of  which  points  and  illmm’nates 
our  way.* 

271.  Botany  has  its  Comparative  Anatomy  as  well  as  Zoology,  all 
sound  and  scientific  classification  resting  upon  the  resemblances  of  the 
different  organs  as  to  then:  essential  nature,  however  widely  diversified 
in  seeming.  Viewed  homologically,  the  parts  of  which  plants  are 
composed,  are,  like  those  of  animals,  exceedingly  few.  The  flower, 
with  its  vai’ious  members,  is  only  a fasciculus  of  leaves,  similar  to 
those  of  the  stem,  only  more  dehcately  fashioned,  and  beautifully 
coloured ; the  finiit  is  no  more  than  another  such  fasciculus,  curiously 
folded  together,  and  distended  or  covered  in  with  juice  or  pulp.  The 
proofs  of  this  are  furnished,  partly  by  the  phenomena  of  double  flowers, 
partly  by  the  comparison  of  a large  number  of  different  species.  In 
the  double  white  water-lily,  the  double  tidip,  and  often  in  the  double 
camellia,  every  shade  of  transition  may  be  traced  between  petal  and 
stamen ; in  the  double  cherry-blossom,  instead  of  a pistil,  there  grow 
two  little  leaves,  exact  miniatures  of  the  ordinary  fohage ; sometimes 
even  in  single  blossoms  of  the  Anemone  nemorosa,  leaves  similarly  stand 

* See,  for  instance,  Owen’s  Works  ‘On  the  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate 
Skeleton,’  and  on  the  ‘ Nature  of  Limbs ;’  and  the  masterly  article  on  the  Skele- 
ton, in  Todd’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  Maclise.  For  a talent- 
ed r£su/)M  of  the  subject,  see  the  London  Quarterly  lloview,  No.  8,  July,  1865, 
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in  place  of  ovaries.  The  identity  of  the  petals  and  the  calyx,  and  of  the 
calyx  and  the  stem-leaves,  is  shewii  by  the  polyanthus  in  its  different  vari- 
eties ; the  latter  also  by  the  gentianella,  and  by  a variety  not  infrequently 
met  Avith,  of  the  common  vhite  clover.  It  is  not  that  any  given  flower 
or  fruit  ever  actually  consisted  of  green  leaves,  and  was  formed  from 
them  by  direct  transmutation,  but  that  the  essential  elements  alike  of 
flower  and  fruit  are  varied  and  elaborate  developments  of  a single 
organic  form,  Avhich  in  a lower  state  of  development  would  have  been  a 
simple  twig  of  leaves.  Every  leaf  in  its  embryo  state  is  potentially  a 
petal,  potentially  a stamen,  potentially  the  carpel  of  a fruit,  and 
expands  into  one  part  or  another  according  to  the  impress  given  it  at 
birth,  by  the  directive  vital  power.  The  term  ‘metamorphosis,’  as 
applied  to  floral  development,  becomes,  therefore,  incorrect.  An  organ 
once  framed  and  determined  is  rarely  converted  into  a different  organ ; 
there  is  simply  a capacity  on  the  part  of  the  original  germ  to  develop 
into  one  or  another  of  many  different  shapes.  The  homologies  disclosed 
liy  the  different  species  of  jdants,  are  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
origin  and  structure  of  Fruits.  In  the  apple,  for  example,  we  have  five 
carpellary  leaves,  united  and  enclosed  in  pidp ; in  the  fraxinclla  and  the 
star-anise  a similar  combination,  but  without  the  surrounding  pulp ; in 
the  pa;ony,  three  or  four  such  leaves,  at  once  destitute  of  pulp,  and 
instead  of  being  united,  perfectly  independent  and  distinct,  and  apt,  when 
withered  and  dried,  and  the  seeds  have  fallen  out,  to  expand  into  a close 
likeness  of  the  green  leaf.  The  flowers  of  the  different  genera  of 
Jiantinculacece  are  scarcely  less  instructive.  Only  by  the  laws  of  homo- 
logy do  we  rightly  understand  Anemone,  Clematis,  Caltlia,  Trollius, 
llellehorvs,  &c.,  and  learn  that  what  seem  to  be  petals,  are  in  reality 
exalted  calyx-leaves.  Botany  and  Zoology  will  some  day  be  found 
of  high  mutual  service  in  regard  to  their  comparative  anatomy; 
the  homologies  of  the  Vertebrata  will  be  illustrated  by  those  of  the 
higher  orders  of  plants ; those  of  the  invertebrata  by  the  less  perfect 
kinds.  Nothing  is  plainer  even  now  than  that  the  general  model  of 
plants  is  upon  the  vertebral  archetype.  W e find  it  in  what  is  essentially 
the  Plant,  namely,  the  Leaf.  It  is  in  the  leaf  that  the  vegetable 
energies  are  chiefly  exercised ; it  is  from  the  leaf  that  all  the  floral 
organs  are  developed ; and  to  the  leaf  that  all  parts  are  reducible  by 
homology  : the  Leaf  therefore  may  be  regarded,  as  above  said,  the 
essential  and  prototypical  Plant.*  Talcing,  then,  the  essential  plant, 

* That  a leaf  is  a perfect  plant  we  by  no  means  intend  to  say.  A perfeet  plant 
is  a highly  complex  organism,  a structure  built  up  of  many  distinct  pieces,  each 
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the  simple  green  leaf,  its  normal  and  highest  form  is  found  to  consist  in 
a strong,  central  axis  or  midrib,  giving  rise  to  numerous  lateral  ribs, 
which  diverge  from  it  at  certain  angles,  and  establish  the  general  figure. 
The  interstices  are  filled  with  pulp,  and  the  whole  organism  is  enclosed 
in  a skin.  The  essential  parts  of  the  flower,  and  of  the  fruit,— the 
maximum  stages  of  vegetable  development, — consist  of  this  identical 
green  leaf,  folded  vertically  upon  its  axis,  as  on  a hinge,  so  that  the 
edges  come  in  contact,  each  being  a miniature  of  the  cavity  formed  by 
the  spine,  the  ribs,  and  the  breast-bone.  In  the  cavities  thus  formed, 
the  highest  energies  of  vegetable  life  are  concentrated,  and  the  ends  of 
that  life  accomplished.  The  stamens  supply  pollen;  the  pistils,  or 
organs  of  female  function,  contain  seeds.  Looked  at,  accordingly,  from 
the  plant,  the  body  of  a vertcbrated  creature,  or  at  least  of  any  of  the 
mammalian  tribes,  is  seen  to  be  an  infinitely  perfected  Leaf; — ^looked 
at  from  Man,  the  carpel  of  the  fruit  (the  pod  of  the  pea,  for  instance), 
folded  with  such  fine  symmetry  on  its  little  spine,  is  the  miniature  idea 
of  the  human  frame,  which  is  also  folded,  as  it  Averc,  on  the  spinal 
column.  Eveiything  in  nature  sheAVS  more  or  less  of  the  spinal  column, 
a right  and  a left,  standing  side  by  side,  and  vertically  united ; since 
everything  flows  from  the  Gk)od  and  the  True,  as  conjoined  in  the 
Divine,  and  recemes  their  dual  and  undivided  impress. 

272.  Guided  by  the  light  of  these  great  principles,  we  see,  then,  that 
the  kingdoms  of  organised  nature  are  but  manifold  repetitions  and 
modifications  of  one  grand  ruling  archetype  of  structure,  divaricating 
on  the  one  hand  into  the  idea  realised  in  the  perfect  Animal,  on  the 
other,  into  that  of  the  perfect  Plant;  the  several  members  of  each  king- 
dom being  allied,  remotely  to  those  of  the  sister  kingdom,  intimately 
and  definitely  to  one  another.  Begin,  as  in  foimer  surveys,  AAuth  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom.  In  its  aggregate,  this  is  in  reality  the  distributed 
exhibition  of  a single  plant ; — a plant  noAvhere  existing  as  a fixed, 
tangible  indiA'idual,  but  eveiywhcre  as  a theoretical  or  ideal  one,  having 
its  parts  or  factors  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the 
infinitely-varied  figures  avc  call  ‘ species.’  Some  species  shcAV  one  part 
in  perfection,  some  shcAV  another,  the  ideal  total  being  best  represented 
where  the  largest  number  of  parts  occur  in  most  symmetrical  combina- 
tion. It'  is  not  the  more  thorough  completeness  or  excellence  of  any 

with  an  allotted  office  of  its  OAvn.  It  is  in  no  case  merely  a leaf,  nor  even  a twig, 
^cr  se,  because  to  the  full  and  complete  idea  of  a plant  is  needed  not  only  distinct 
nutritive  and  sexual  apparatus,  but  a descending  axis  or  root,  as  Avell  as  an 
ascending  arts  or  stem. 
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one  organ  in  particular  that  gives  superiority  to  a vegetable  fonn,  but 
the  collocation  of  the  largest  number  of  distinct  parts,  ■\vell-balauced  and 
proportionate,  and  in  nomse  defective  or  confused.  That  such  au  arche- 
type governs  the  forms  of  the  vegetable  world,  appears  not  only  iu 
completed  parts,  but  conspicuously  also  in  the  g'Masj-abortive  or  rudi- 
mentary development  of  certain  organs  in  given  species,  which  iu  other 
species  expand  to  high  perfection,  and  serve  highly-important  purposes. 
It  appears  again  in  what  are  so  viciously  miscalled  ‘monstrosities,’  as 
when  the  Linaria  vulgaris,  the  pretty  yellow  toad-flax  of  our  autumnal 
hedge-banks,  makes  those  curious  efforts  to  rise  from  the  usual  unsym- 
metrical  corolla  into  the  regular  five-leaved  form.  Eightly  regarded, 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  thus, — not  what  it  appears  at  first  sight,  an 
assortment  of  discrepancies, — but  a grand  whole,  fonned  of  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  smaller  parts,  the  mass  presenting  nothing  different 
from  what  may  be  discovered  in  the  individual,  and  the  individual 
reflecting  all  the  qualities  of  the  mass.  Every  leaf  on  a tree  is  a tree 
in  little ; the  tree,  in  its  turn,  is  a leaf,  as  it  were,  enlarged ; every 
variety  in  outline  and  structure,  whether  of  bud,  or  leaf,  or  flower,  or 
fruit,  is  only  another  utterance  of  one  primitive  and  ubiquitous  idea. 
The  very  cells  of  which  a plant  is  built  arc  so  many  plants  in  miniature, 
having  their  own  seasons,  life,  death,  and  renewal,  and  performing 
within  themselves  the  whole  series  of  vital  functions.  Thousands  of 
plants  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a few  such  cells  as  in  septillions 
make  up  au  oak-tree,  mere  microscopic  threads,  yet  in  all  the  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  vegetable  life  they  arc  on  a par.  iSnch  arc  the 
red-snow  plant  and  its  congeners,  the  various  sj^ecies  of  Falmella  and 
Protococcus.  ‘Wliether,’  says  Mold,  ‘they  consist  of  a single  cell,  or, 
as  iu  the  Confervas,  of  rows  of  cells  united  into  a thread,  each  cell  is 
capable  of  an  independent  existence.  It  absorbs  fluids  from  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  respires,  and  assimilates  the  absorbed  substances; 
in  short,  the  simple  vesicle  suffices  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the 
various  functions  which  must  cooperate  in  the  nutritive  processes  of 
the  plant.’  According  to  the  closeness  or  othenvise  of  the  analogy 
between  particular  foims,  we  have  species,  genera,  tribes,  classes,  and 
so  forth ; the  skill  of  the  botanist  largely  consisting  m his  ability  to 
collocate  such  as  to  the  less  observant  and  sagacious  appear  alien. 
Where  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  real  affinity,  there  is  often  the 
least  ajjparent  affinity,  and  vice  versa ; the  progress  of  genuinely  scientific 
Botany,  as  of  every  other  department  of  natural  history,  consists  in 
seizing  the  deep  and  permanent  resemblances,  and  passing  by  the 
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superficial  and  occasional.  Narrowly  looked  at,  the  smallest  mosses  are 
found  analogous  udtli  the  tallest  tree ; the  most  iusignificant  of  weeds  with 
the  choicest  flowers  5 Lycopodiuiiis  disclose  analogies  mth  fiis  and 
pines ; the  gourd  and  cucumber  plants  with  the  passion-flowers ; water- 
lilies  with  poppies  and  Magnohas.  Every  great  platform  of  plants  is 
found  in  close  analogy  with  every  other  platform.  Looking  from  the 
outside,  the  throne  of  difference,  to  the  inside,  the  throne  of  likeness, 
the  same  old,  old  fashion  is  ever  present.  There  is  nothing  in  Exogens 
which  we  do  not  find,  prefiguratively,  in  Endogens,  as  when  we  compare 
the  pine-apple  with  the  cones  of  the  fir-tree ; nothing  in  flowering-plants 
which  we  do  not  find  among  the  flowerless.  In  the  curious  Brazilian 
family  Fodostemacece,  especially  in  the  genera  Lacis  and  Mniopsis,  we 
see  liver-worts  and  sea-weeds  as  it  were  in  bloom  ; twining  plants  have 
their  forerunner  in  the  fern  called  Lygodium ; the  Casuarinas  of  New 
Holland  their  precursors  in  the  Equisetnms.  Nothing  is  more  inter- 
esting than  the  simple  resemblance  of  large  and  little.  The  Mucedines, 
or  mildew-plants,  comprising  the  genera  PenicilUum,  Foti-ytis,  Asper- 
yillus,  &c.,  form  sometimes  in  the  space  of  a square  inch  an  immense 
forest  of  Uttle  trees  from  one  to  ten  lines  high,  varied,  but  always 
elegant  in  their  ramification,  and  bearing  at  the  extremities  of  their 
whorled,  lunbellate,  or  panicled  branches,  bunches  or  heads  of  seed, 
producing  the  most  exquisite  effect.  Growing  on  all  sorts  of  substances, 
and  in  all  latitudes,  if  they  do  not  attract  the  eye,  it  is  because  without 
the  microscope  they  are  scarcely  visible.  What  a new  world  do  we  owe 
to  this  wonderful  instrument ! 

273.  The  Animal  Ivingdom,  like  the  vegetable,  is  a grand  whole,  of 
which  the  smallest  polyp  is  a perfect  representative.  None  are  ignorant 
that  every  hving  creature  eats,  drinlcs,  and  propagates ; that  it  is  born, 
grows,  lives,  and  dies,  and  has  more  or  less  means  of  intercourse  with 
the  external  world.  A moment’s  reflection  makes  it  self-evident  that 
such  conformity  of  history  implies  a generally  concurrent  likeness  as 
to  orgamsation.  Animalcules,  a thousand  of  which  do  not  exceed  the 
bulk  of  a grain  of  sand,  are  essentially  not  different  from  the  largest 
quadruped.  They  arc  composed  of  members  equally  well  suited  to  their 
mode  of  life.  Theu-  actions  display  all  the  phenomena  of  instinct; 
they  move  with  surprising  speed  and  agility,  directed  evidently  by 
choice,  and  with  a specific  end  in  view.  They  cat  and  drink,  and  must 
therefore  be  supplied  with  a digestive  apparatus ; they  exhibit  muscular 
power  of  the  most  extraordinary  amount ; they  are  susceptible  of  the 
same  passions  as  the  superior  animals,  though  differing  in  degree ; and 
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tlic  satisfaction  of  those  passions  is  attended  by  the  same  results  as  in 
our  own  species.  These  and  many  other  phenomena  of  the  same  nature 
indicate,  beyond  question,  that  they  must  be  as  highly  organised,  in 
their  degree,  as  the  IMammalia  themselves.  So  full  and  exact  are  the 
analogies  which  unite  the  various  provinces  of  the  realm  of  animals, 
that  while  every  inhabitant  of  a given  platfomi  is  in  general  affinity 
with  the  whole,  it  is  in  immediate  agreement  with  jiarticular  forms 
occupying  the  platforms  above  and  below.  Every  quadruped,  that  is 
to  say,  is  in  direct  analogy  with  some  bird,  fish,  reptile,  and  insect ; 
jiartaking,  it  may  be,  more  of  the  structure  of  one,  more  of  the  habits 
of  another,  more  of  the  qualities  of  a third,  but  in  every  case  definitely. 
For,  as  said  above,  we  must  never  think  of  analogy  as  a matter  purely 
of  orf/anic  structure.  Nature  does  not  confine  herself  to  a single  mode 
of  alliance ; structure  is  one  of  her  methods,  others  consist  in  economy, 
to  which,  however,  structure  is  always  co-ordinated  and  predetermined. 
To  the  lowest  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  the  sponges,  Ser- 
tiilarias,  and  otlier  ‘ zoophytes,’  one  great  attribute  of  animals  seems, 
however,  to  be  denied,  viz.,  the  poAver  of  locomotion.  But  the  unity  of 
jdan  is  only  curiously  varied.  All  the  fixed  animals  are  aquatic,  so 
that  the  constantly  changing  clement  in  Avhich  they  live,  incessantly 
brings  new  objects  into  contact  with  them.  Unable  to  move  personally, 
their  world,  which  is  the  water,  moves  for  them,  as  the  atmosphere  does 
for  the  trees.  The  sea-anemone,  glued  to  a rock  upon  the  shore, 
bathed  by  a thousand  Avaves  that  come  but  once,  is  far  more  of  a 
traveller  than  the  worm  craAvling  in  the  soil.* 

271.  To  illustrate  the  particular  analogies  of  animals,  avc  may  adduce 
first,  those  existing  between  Mammals  an^  Birds.  The  analogies  in 
c[uestion  have  been  noted  from  very  early  times.  Naturalists  Averc  not 
long  in  finding  out  that  the  quadrumana  or  monkey-family,  liaA'c  their 
parallel  in  the  Scansores  or  climbing  birds;  the  Carnivora  in  the  Rap- 
tores  or  birds  of  prey;  the  Cetacea  or  Avhales,  in  the  Natatores  or 
swimming  birds.  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  treatise  on  the  feystem  of 
Nature,’  sums  them  up  most  felicitously.  Thus  ‘ The  paiTots  among 
liirds  emulate  the  monkeys  among  placentals ; they  eat  all  kinds  of  food 
that  they  can  procure ; they  obtain  it  in  the  same  situations ; they  seek 
it  in  the  same  Avay — by  climbing — for  a parrot  does  not  run  oi  leap  like 

* The  Actinias  are  not  absolutely  fixed.  Ordinarily  so  found,  they  have  the 
T,ower,  nevertheless,  of  detaching  themselves,  and  moving  away.  They  do  this 
cither  hy  slowly  gliding  along ; or  by  reversing  the  body,  and  using  the  tentacula 
as  feet ; or  by  inflating  the  body  with  water,  and  committing  themselves  to  the 
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other  birds,  but,  like  a monkey,  climbs  deliberately  from  bough  to  bough. 
Its  foot  is  constantly  used  as  a baud  for  conveying  food  to  the  mouth ; 
its  chattering  voice  is  also  similar ; its  large  brain  and  peculiar  tact  in 
imitation  are  still  additional  similarities.’  No  less  striking  is  the 
agreement  between  the  carnivora  and  the  birds  of  prey.  What  the  lion 
and  the  tiger  are  among  the  former,  the  same — and  in  many  more 
points  than  the  tbu-st  for  blood,  and  dependence  on  animal  food — are 
tl)e  eagle  and  tlie  vultm-e  among  the  tenants  of  the  air.  So  with  the 
birds  denominated  the  Insessores  or  Percbers,  such  as  the  sjiarrow,  the 
raven,  and  the  thrush.  These  are  the  feathered  analogues  of  that  class 
of  cpiadrupeds  to  which  the  mouse  and  the  squirrel  belong.  ‘ Many  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  the  residences  of  man ; 
they  perforate  om’  walls,  make  their  nests  and  bring  forth  their  young 
in  holes  and  crevices  of  our  roofs ; they  are  remarkable  for  boldness  yet 
wariness ; they  are  for  ever  intniding,  yet  constantly  on  the  watch ; 
they  are  of  small  size,  and  infinite  in  number ; they . are  meny,  active, 
and  playM.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  compared  the  spaiTow  to  the 
mouse  ?’  Passmg  to  other  families,  we  see  in  the  wryneck  a feathered 
ant-eater ; the  camel  and  the  giraffe  remind  us  of  the  stork  and  the 
ostrich  ; the  penguins  and  sea-gulls  of  the  seals.  Birds  in  general  are 
to  the  rest  of  the  vertebrata  what  Insects  are  to  the  invertebrata.  Both 
tribes  of  beings  are  remarkable  for  the  lustre  and  variety  of  then- 
colours  ; for  their  power  of  rapidly  sailing  through  the  air ; for  then- 
high  degree  of  respiration ; and  their  extraoi-dinary  amount  of  instinct. 
In  beautiful  and  ingenious  architecture,  the  birds,  the  bees,  and  the 
wasps,  have  been  competitors  since  the  world  began. 

275.  In  the  mferior  tribes  of  animals  we  have  analogies  precisely 
similar,  as  in  the  lilieuess  of  the  shell-bearing  mollusca,  such  as  the 
snail,  to  certain  members  of  the  tribe  of  reptiles.  As  it  slowly  crawls 
along,  with  head  and  tail  alone  protruding,  we  see  over  again  the 
general  figure  and  proverbial  slowness  of  the  tortoise.  Tlie  fish  called 
the  Tansy,  or  Blennius  pholis,  is  remarkable  for  its  skill  in  building 
nests  like  those  of  bu-ds.  ‘ Wliat  makes  this  fish,’  says  Mr.  Gosse, 

‘ more  than  usually  interesting  is,  that  it  is  one  of  those  species  which 
con.stnict  an  elaborate  nest  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs  and  the 
hatching  of  their  young : — 

Atque  avium  dulces  nidos  imitata  sub  undis ! 

In  Mr.  Couch’s  “ Blustrations  of  Instinct”  (p.  252  et  seq.)  the  construc- 
tion of  the  little  dwelling,  of  fragments  of  coralline  and  other  sea-weeds 
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interwoven  by  silken  threads,  its  suspension  from  an  oveihanging  rock, 
the  deposition  of  the  amber-colonred  eggs,  the  habits  of  the  ncM'-born 
young,  the  danger  they  incur  from  predatory  enemies,  and  the  vigilant 
care  of  the  affectionate  parent,  are  well  described.’  From  the  same 
author  may  bo  cited  another  curious  history.  ‘ Tlie  Strawberry-crab 
(Eurynome  asjjera),  so  called  from  its  being  studdexl  all  over  with  pink 
tubercles  on  a white  ground,’  he  tells  us,  ‘ is  a climber.  If  it  were  a 
terrestrial  animal,  I should  say  its  habits  were  arboreal.  True,  it  now 
and  then  wanders  over  the  bottom  of  its  abode,  with  slow  and  painful 
march,  Init  generally  it  seeks  an  elevated  position.  We  usually  see  it 
in  the  morning  perched  on  the  summit  of  some  one  of  the  more  bushy 
weeds  of  the  acpiarium,  as  the  Chondrus  or  Pliyllojdiora  rubens,  on  which 
it  has  taken  its  station  during  the  night,  the  season  of  its  chief  activity, 
ns  of  that  of  most  other  Crustacea.  While  watching  it  climb,’  he  con- 
tinues, ‘ I was  strongly  reminded  of  the  Orang-Outang  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens;  the  manner  in  Avhich  each  of  these  very  dissimilar  animals 
performed  the  same  feat  was  so  closely  alike  as  to  create  an  agreeable 
feeling  of  surprise.’"’’’  This  crab  resembles  the  monkeys  also  in  its  great 
length  of  arm,  obviously  an  adaptation  for  climbing;  seen  also  in  the 
biloths  of  South  America,  which  arc  almost  exclusively  arboreal ; in  the 
Longicorns  among  beetles,  which  are  essentially  tree-insects ; and  in 
the  perpendicular  web-makers  among  the  Spiders.  The  Cephalopoda  or 
Cuttle-fishes  are  preeminently  the  Felidai  of  the  ocean.  Ikying  in  wait 
for  living  prey;  lurking  in  sccrecyto  spring  upon  it;  feeding  chiefly  in 
the  twilight  or  at  night ; their  strength  and  rapidity  of  movement  render 
them  formidable  enemies  to  many  of  their  felloAV-inhabitants  of  the 
waters.  They  arc,  moreovei’,  the  chamieleons  of  the  deep,  having  the 
Iiower  of  rapidly  changing  the  colour  of  the  skin  as  emergencies  require. 
The  Ptcropoda  (wing-footed),  so  called  from  the  peculiar  lateral  append- 
ages which  constitute  their  principal  means  of  progression,  are  the 
moths  and  butterflies  of  the  sea.  Insects  in  general,  are  represented 
there  by  the  Crustacea,  a tribe  nearly  allied  to  them.  No  true  insect 
ever  occurs  in  salt  water. 

276.  Fossil  species  no  less  than  living  ones  attest  the  unity  of  organic 
life.  Whether  antediluvian  or  recent,  there  is  only  one  system  of 
structure,  either  for  animals  or  for  plants.  ‘ Throughout  all  formations, 
the  grand  truth  to  which  every  accession  of  geological  discovery  bears 
witness,  is  the  principle  of  unity  of  plan.  Even  the  most  seemingly 


* The  Aquarium,  pp.  127-131. 
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monstrous  and  incongruous  forms  of  animated  existence  in  past  times, 
are  all,  M’itliout  exception,  constituted  aecording  to  regular  modifications 
of  a common  type,  and  with  parts,  organs,  and  functions,  related  by  the 
closest  analogies  to  one  another  ; so  that  no  sooner  is  a new  specimen 
detected  than  it  immediately  finds  its  proper  position  in  the  scheme  of 
nature.  Whether  an  absolutely  new  form,  or  offering  appearances 
intermediate,  a place  can  be  assigned  to  it,  and  this  too  invariably  in 

>such  a manner  that  it  either  tends  to  supply  a link  of  affinity  between 
orders  of  beings  already  related,  or  indicates  some  new  and  unexpected 
point  of  analogy.’*  Take  a few  examples.  No  living  species  of 
animals  have  wider  intervals  between  them  than  those  belonging  to  the 
Pachydermata,  or  family  of  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant.  But  in  the 
ages  when  the  tertiaiy  strata  were  deposited,  this  tribe  of  cjuadrupeds 
was  far  more  abundant  than  now ; the  fossil  species  supply  th6  links 

11^  are  needed  to  unite  the  existing  kinds,  and  complete  the  series, 
^■e  reptilian  creatures  we  now  similarly  possess  only  a remnant. 
Hearth  was  for  thousands  of  years  the  abode  of  numerous  species 
Knger  to  be  found  alive,  the  Icthyosain'us,  the  Plesiosaunts,  and  the 
uanodon ; the  fossil  and  the  living  taken  together,  make  up  the  series 
to  which  they  are  mutually  indispensable.  The  same  with  fossil  plants. 
Tlie  Calamites  of  the  coal-foimation  take  their  place  in  the  existing 
family  of  Eqxdsetacea: ; the  Lepidodendra  are  intermediate  between 
living  Lycopodiaceas  and  ConifercB^  approaching,  however,  more  nearly 
to  the  former ; and  even  the  Sigillarias  find,  as  far  as  the  particulars  of 
their  organisation  are  known,  a definite  place  in  the  livmg  flora  that 
surrounds  us.  Nature,  we  thus  learn,  knows  nothing  of  past  and 
present.  The  rehes  of  bygone  ages  are  not  relics  of  extinct  systems, 
simply  of  extinct  species.  The  trilobites  and  pterodactyles,  the  Sigil- 
larias and  the  Lepidodendra,  are  as  much  a part  of  the  chain-of-beiug 
as  the  zebra  and  the  camel,  the  oak  and  the  myi’tle-tree,  and  are  fully 
as  essential  to  its  completeness. 

277.  Tliat  Animals  and  Plants  taken  together,  form  a whole,  is 
no  less  obvious  than  the  unity  of  either  kingdom  considered 
separately.  As  organised  beings,  formed  of  solids  and  fluids,  maintain- 
ing, and  maintained  by,  an  ineessant  cyclical  action,  bom  of  a parent, 
or  rather  of  parents,  growing  to  a given  bulk,  feeding,  sleeping,  repro- 
ducing their  kind,  and  on  the  expiration  of  their  lease  of  life,  dying,  and 
giving  place  to  thch  descendants, — the  members  of  these  two  great 

* Baden  Powell,  ‘ Philosophy  of  Creation,’  p.  337. 
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realms  are  perfectly  and  in  every  point  analogous.  Every  function  in 
the  one  is  so  closely  imaged  in  the  other,  that  although  in  no  case 
identically  the  same,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  them  as  deter- 
mined by  a common  law.  Physiologically,  they  are  one.  The  wide 
difference  in  the  general  configuration  of  the  two  classes  of  beings  takes 
nothing  from  the  integrity  of  the  principle.  Tlie  unlikeness  in  general 
form,  which  on  a superficial  contrast  would  keep  asunder  the  quadruped 
and  the  tree,  would  on  the  same  reasoning  keep  even  further  apart  the 
mammal  and  the  polyp.  The  unlikeness,  after  all,  is  not  so  great  as  we 
are  apt  to  siqipose.  There  is  little  resemblance,  it  is  true,  between 
the  totality  of  plants  compared  with  animals ; we  must  not  expect  that, 
because  analogous,  a menagerie  and  a flower-garden  will  be  like  seal 
and  impression ; taking,  however,  one  object  at  a time,  and  though  no 
analogue  be  straightway  found,  instead  of  throwing  it  on  one  side, 
patiently  and  sanguincly  persisting  in  the  search,  knowing  what  we 
look  for,  tlicre  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  animals  for  ivhich  a parallel 
may  not  be  found  in  the  world  of  plants.  Examples  of  these  parallels 
were  cited  in  the  chapter  on  Prefiguration,  leading,  as  we  there  saw,  to 
the  transfer  of  animals’  names  to  plants,  and  of  plants’  names  to  animals. 
It  will  suffice  to  add,  that  while  jilants,  as  a whole,  occupy  a platform 
beneath  animals,  so  do  their  particular  races,  and  even  species,  occupy 
spccifio  places,  each  higher  kind  of  organism  standing,  as  it  were, 
virtually  above  the  next  inferior,  the  mammal  at  the  summit,  the  plant 
underneath,  and  probably  a mineral  below  the  plant.  As  the  parrots, 
for  instance,  answer  to  the  monkeys,  so  do  the  epiphytic  orchids  to  the 
parrots.  They  reside,  like  both  classes  of  creatures,  not  upon  the 
ground,  as  other  plants  do,  but  upon  the  boughs  and  branches  of  trees ; 
the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  jiarrots  they  almost  surpass  in  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  their  petals ; the  aptitude  for  mimicry  in  the  monkeys  they 
parallel  in  their  extraordinary  counterfeits  of  the  shapes  of  insects, 
birds,  and  reptiles.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Nature  has  her 
mountain-families,  her  sea-families,  her  river-families,  and  so  forth,  in 
every  department.  The  monkeys,  the  parrots,  and  the  epiphytic  orchids, 
are  peculiarly  her  threefold  /o?-esif- family,  at  least  as  regards  the  tropics. 
In  the  tonid  zone  the  parrots  are  the  principal  of  the  birds  which  make 
theii-  dwelling  in  the  woods ; they  rarely  descend  to  the  ground,  and, 
numerous  in  individuals,  fill  the  forest  with  their  disagreeable  cries. 
Similarly,  the  monkeys,  so  well  adapted  for  a life  in  the  woods,  by  the 
structure  of  their  bodies,  and  the  nature  of  their  food,  numei’ous  also 
both  in  species  and  individuals,  live  almost  entirely  in  the  trees.  In 
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tlie  forests  of  tropical  South  America,  the  orchids  are  described  as 
growmg  in  myriads,  adorning  the  living  trunks  as  it  were  with  jewels, 
and  rendering  the  prostrate  ones  beautiful  even  in  death. 

278.  In  no  light  does  the  analogy  of  plants  and  animals  appear  more 
strildng,  than  when  we  compare  the  great  natural  groups  into  which 
they  are  scientifically  divided.  In  both  there  is  a common  archetype, 
but  in  both  there  are  many  sub-types,  the  latter  being  the  ground  of  the 
distinetions  of  tribes,  orders,  classes,  genera,  and  so  forth.  Ordinarily, 
the  animal-world  is  divided  first  into  Vertebrata  and  Inveitebiata,  oi 
animals  with  a spine  and  internal  skeleton,  such  as  man ; and  animals 
destitute  of  a spinal  column,  and  with  their  bony  part  on  the  outside^  as 
in  the  case  of  a crab.  Plants,  after  the  same  manner,  are  primarily  dis- 
tinguished, by  almost  all  botanists,  into  the  two  great  classes  of  Pha?noga- 
mia  and  Cryjitogamia,  or  llowering  and  flowerless,  the  former  distinguish- 
ed by  their  conspicuous  stamens  and  pistils,  or  reproductive  apparatus ; 
the  latter  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  this  apparatus.  The  Cryptogamia 
comprise  the  ferns,  sea-weeds,  lichens,  and  similar  plants ; the  Plueno- 
gamia  include  all  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
herbaceous  vegetation  of  our  planet.  In  both  cases  the  negative  is 
intensely  deceptive.  We  might  as  reasonably  divide  animals  into 
radiate  and  non-radiate,  or  plants  into  fungoid  and  non-fungoid,  as  say 
‘vertebrate’  and  ‘ nivertebrate,’  ‘flowering’  and  ‘flowerless.’  The 
invertebrate  tribes  of  animals,  and  the  flowerless  tribes  of  plants,  are 
in  no  sense  natural,  coherent,  and  symmetrical  groups.  So  far  from  it, 
they  differ  quite  as  much  among  themselves  as  they  do  aggregately  from 
the  vertebrated  and  the  pluenogamous.  The  tme  distinction  to  begin 
with  is  the  quadruple,  namely,  of  Animals  into  Vertebrata,  Articulata, 
^MoUusca,  and  Eadiata ; and  of  Plants  into  Exogens,  Endogens,  Cor- 
mogens,  and  Thallogens.*  Tdie  Vertebrata  comprise  man,  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles : the  Articulata,  insects  in  all  their  variety, 
together  with  the  crustacean  animals,  such  as  the  crab  and  lobster; 
also  the  centipede,  the  earth-worm,  and  similar  creatures  : the  Mollusca 
comprise  the  slug,  the  snail,  and  the  inliabitants  generally  of  shells, 
whether  fresh-water  or  marine,  miivalve  or  bivalve : to  the  Eadiata 
belong  the  star  and  jelly-fishes,  the  sea-anemones,  the  coral-creatures, 
and  most  kind  of  animalcules.  These  last  are  all  of  them  aquatic. 
The  four  great  provinces  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  are  equally  intel- 
ligible, even  to  the  least  practised.  ‘Exogens’  comprehend  aU  those 

* The  two  latter  groups  together  foim  what  some  authors  call  the  Acrogens, 
but  to  view  them  as  one  is  certainly  incorrect. 
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trees  and  plants  wliicli  have  the  "wood  that  forms  their  stems  deposited  in 
concentric  layers,  so  that  the  section  shews  bcantifid  rings ; the  veins 
of  their  leaves  are  netted ; their  flowers  and  frnit  are  constructed  on  a 
quinary  type ; and  the  embryo  of  the  seed  is  provided  with  two  seed- 
leaves.  Such  is  the  structure  in  the  oak,  the  apple,  the  olive,  and  the 
rose ; the  first,  the  most  perfect  realisation  of  a forest-tree ; the  second 
of  a fruit-tree ; the  last  of  a lovely  flower.  ‘ Endogens  ’ are  of  lower 
development.  Tlie  section  of  the  stem  presents  dots  instead  of  rings ; 
the  stems  are  rarely  provided  with  branches,  and  instead  of  bark 
liave  only  a hardened  surface ; the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  straight  and 
parallel,  or  converging  instead  of  netted, — perhaps  the  leaves  them- 
selves are  in  general  only  the  parts  which  in  Exogens  are  simply  the 
petioles,  the  lamina  being  here  undeveloped ; — the  plan  of  the  flowers 
and  fruit  instead  of  quinary,  is  ternary;  and  the  embjyo  has  a solitary 
seed-leaf.  Lilies  and  grasses  of  all  kinds  are  endogenous,  and  in  the 
tropics,  the  number  is  swelled  by  the  stately  i^ahn-trees.  ‘ Cormogens’ 
have  their  noblest  representatives  in  the  Ferns ; — plants  destitute  for 
Ihe  most  part  of  aerial  stems;  destitute  also  of  true  flowers,  but  pro- 
vided with  elegant  green  ‘ fronds,’  which  servo  at  once  for  leaves,  and  to 
bear  the  fructification, — the  curious  and  characteristic  brown  bars  or 
spangles  developed  on  their  under  surface.  To  the  same  province 
belong  the  Lycopodiums,  the  Equisetums,  and  the  Mosses.  Fourth 
and  last,  tho  ‘Thallogcns’  comprise  the  singular,  universally-diffused 
and  familiar  plants  called  Lichens,  Fungi,  and  Sea-weeds.  None  of 
these  plants  have  proper  stems,  leaves,  or  blossoms.  They  are  simple 
masses  of  cellular  tissue,  and  arc  scarcely  ever  of  a green  colour; 
grey,  yellow,  red,  purple,  or  white,  replaces  the  verdure  we  find  in 
every  other  race. 

279.  Now  these  four  great  classes  of  Animals,  and  four  great  classes 
of  I’lants, — acknowledged  by  all  the  great  systematists  to  be  strictly 
< natural,’ — ansiver  to  one  another  exactly.  The  Exogenous  plants  arc 
the  vegetable  analogues  of  the  Vertebrata;  the  Endogens  of  the  Arti- 
culata ; the  Cormogens  answer  to  the  Molluscous  creatures ; and  the 
Thallogens  to  the  Radiate.  The  details  of  the  several  analogies  would 
require  a volmire  i a word  upon  each  is  all  that  can  here  be  given.  The 
agi’eement  of  the  Exogens  with  the  "Feitebiata  is  known  to  most,  it  is 
one  of  the  first  facts  which  the  philosophic  naturalist  finds  appealing  to 
him.  To  illustrate  that  of  the  Endogens  with  the  Articulata,  which 
is  little  less  conspicuous,  it  will  suffice  to  point  once  again  to  the 
inscctiforui  flowers  and  the  aerial  habitats  of  the  Orchidacca!.  ihe 
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analogy  of  the  Mollusca  with  the  Connogens  is  not  so  palpable  till 
scrutinised;— it  is  hard  to  thinlc  that  the  shells  upon  our  mantel-pieces 
can  have  anything  in  common  with  ferns  and  mosses.  When,  however, 
M'e  compare  the  naked  molluscs,  such  as  the  slug,  with  the  essential  part 
of  the  fern, — which  is  not  so  much  the  frond,  as  the  rhizome  or  root- 
stock  from  which  the  frond  arises, — the  mystery  begins  to  clear.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  rhizomes  of  the  different  species  of  Davallia,  and  of 
many  of  the  genus  Polypodium,  as  they  lie,  slug-lilce,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  In  the  ramoswn  they  are  streaked;  those  of  i\\Q  vesper- 
tilionis  crawl  over  the  edges  of  the  flower-pot.  The  analogy  becomes 
further  evident  wb.en  we  compare  the  fronds  themselves  with  the  peculiar 
respiratory  apparatus  found  in  the  Mollusca,  and  called  their  ‘ branchite.’ 
The  fronds  of  the  fern,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  the  respiratoiy 
apparatus  of  the  plant,  and  therefore  analogous  to  the  branchiie.  These 
latter,  like  the  ferns,  are  often  delicately  branched,  and  stand  to  the 
body  of  the  creature  just  as  the  fronds  do  to  the  rhizome.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  Nudibranchiate  molluscs,  delicate  and  fragile  little  creatures 
found  crawling  on  corallines,  sponges,  and  sea-weeds,  and  usually  of  the 
most  channing  and  diversified  colours.  Their  branchitc  arc  beautifully 
arborescent,  in  many  species  doubly  and  triply  pinnate,  resembling  the 
fronds  of  the  Davallia  or  of  the  Polypodium  Dryopteris,  and  disposed 
either  in  a star-like  circle,  as  in  the  genera  Doris,  Polycera,  and  Miranda, 
or  in  a double  row  domi  the  back,  as  in  the  Tritonia  (or  Dendronotus) 
arhorescens.  This  most  elegant  little  creature  has  a body  about  two 
inches  in  length,  supportiug  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  its  fem-hke  plumes, 
those  towards  the  head  being  the  largest,  and  those  nearest  the  tail  the 
smallest.  It  is  met  with  on  the  shore,  in  crevices  of  rocks,  and  upon 
sea-weeds,  &c.,  almost  throughout  the  north,  or  from  Greenland  to  the 
English  Channel,  and  again  on  the  north-east  coast  of  America.  The 
reader  interested  in  knowing  more  of  these  curious  and  unregarded, 
but  exc[uisite  little  beings,  theoretically,  may  consult  the  admirable 
monogr-aph  of  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock,  published  by  the  Kay 
Society.  How  the  analogy  between  thq  Kadiata  and  the  ITiallogens  is 
determined,  may  be  readily  understood  on  a comparison  of  the  higher 
fungi,  such  as  the  mushroom,  with  the  jelly-fishes.  Every  one  who 
has  seen  these  latter  lying  stranded  on  the  shore,  Avill  remember  their 
circular  configuration.  We  have  it  markedly  also  in  the  opened 
Geastrum  and  in  the  star-fishes.  Most  of  the  crustaceous  lichens,  and  the 
fructification  universally,  shew  circles  and  radiations ; and  how  com- 
mon this  is  with  the  polyps  it  is  luinecessary  to  say.  In  the  beautiful 
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white  laminated  coival,  called  Fangia  agaricifoi'inis,  we  can  hardly 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  do  not  see  a petrified  muskroom ; as  for  the 
analogy  of  the  Algai  with  the  Eadiata,  every  one  at  first  sight  takes 
the  Sertularias  for  Sea-iveeds. 

280.  While  the  innumerable  facts  ivhich  chsclose  these  grand  analo- 
gies, testify,  in  so  doing,  to  the  Unity  of  nature,  they  are  uuanswej’ablc 
evidence  against  the  hyiiothesis  of  the  Continuous  Chain.  Vertebrates 
unquestionably  stand  at  the  head  of  the  animal-kingdom,  man, — con- 
sidered zoologically,  being  their  maximum;  and  Exogens  as  plainly 
stand  first  among  plants ; the  descent,  however,  from  these  down  to 
tlie  lowest,  is  not  by  a single  line,  but  by  many  lines,  diverging  in 
widely  separated  directions.  No  tribe,  either  of  plants  or  of  animals, 
can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  at  the  bottom.  Though  the  Eadiata  and  the 
Tliallogcns  arc  jilaccd  there  in  schemes  of  classification,  a considerable 
portion  of  tlicm  are  far  superior  in  their  development  to  sjiecies  belonging 
to  the  higher  tribes.  Every  tribe,  in  fact,  both  of  animals  and  plants, 
possesses,  as  said  before,  an  extremely  wide  range  of  form,  higher  kinds 
and  lower  kinds,  the  former  always  superior  to  the  lower  ones  of  the 
adjacent  tribes.  Lilcc  the  columns  of  the  orders  of  Architecture,  they 
begin  in  simplicity,  but  are  croivncd  with  sculptured  capitals.  We  may 
construct  a continuous  chain  by  taking  the  various  tribes  of  beings  in 
their  aggregates,  and  placing  them  according  to  the  dignity  of  their 
maximum  development;  but  such  a course  is  impossible  with  sub- 
tribes,  genera,  and  species.  In  short,  if  ive  seek  to  arrange  things  in  a 
strictly  arithmetical  succession,  ive  not  only  depart  from  the  true  order 
of  nature,  but  outrage  it.  The  Eadiata  have  as  good  a claim  to  be  put 
second  as  the  Articulata,  and  tlio  Mollusca  as  good  a claim  as  tlie 
Eatliata ; similarly  in  plants,  the  highest  of  the  Cormogens,  or  the  Tree- 
ferns,  are  incomparaljly  better  entitled  to  be  placed  next  the  Exogens, 
than  many  Endogenous  genera,  the  duck- weed  for  example,  which  hides 
in  the  ivater  of  stagnant  ponds;  and  the  same  is  the  right  of  the  mag- 
nificent sea-weeds  of  the  Indian  and  Antarctic  oceans.  The  D'  Urvillea, 
when  cut  transvers9ly,  presents  zones,  with  divisions  resembling  medul- 
lary rays  and  a sort  of  pith ; a similar  appearance  is  observable  indeed 
in  the  well-known  olive-brown  alga  of  our  own  shores,  the  Laminaria 
digitata,  or  sea-tangle,  one  of  the  giants  of  the  marine  forests,  as 
regards  Europe.  Lamouroux  claims  four  distinct  parts  for  its  stem, 
analogous  in  situation,  organisation,  and  relative  size,  to  the  epidermis, 
bark,  wood,  and  pith  of  Exogens. 
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281.  The  true  position  of  the  subordinate  provhices  of  the  two  great 
realms  of  organic  nature,  Vith  regard  to  the  chief  or  typical  province; 
also  the  relation  which  the  subordinate  provinces  bear  towards  one 
another;  and  the  relation  again  of  the  whole  of  either  series  to  its 
con-elative,  plants  to  animals,  and  animals  to  plants, — the  following 
diagrams  will  serve  perhaps  to  make  plain : 


Articiilata. 


Eiidogen.s. 


VERTEBRATA. 


Mollusca.  Eadiata. 


EXOGENS. 


Cormogens.  Thallogens. 


Here  we  have  the  Vertebrata  and  the  Exogens  the  centre  of  their 
respective  systems,  the  subordinate  tribes  equidistant  from  them,  each 
with  its  lowest  forms  on  the  remote  confines,  and  its  highest  next  the 
archetype.  Each  archetype  is,  as"  it  were,  a Sun,  transmitting  its  rays 
in  three  directions,  and  with  equal  force  and  cifulgencc  in  every  one  of 
them.  Tire  nearer  we  stand  to  the  luciferous  orb,  the  more  sensible 
we  are  of  its  qualities ; the  further  we  travel  away  from  it,  the  fainter 
becomes  the  light.  Leaving  the  apple  and  the  rose,  for  instance,  among 
Exogens,  we  come,  according  to  the  point  of  departure,,  to  the  palms 
among  Endogens,  to  the  tree-ferns  among  Cormogens,  or  to  the  great 
tree-like  algre  of  the  southern  seas,  among  the  Thallogens.  These  form, 
as  it  were,  the  inner  circle.  Next  we  come  to  fonns  of  each  tribe  less 
elaborately  developed,  and  thence  gradually  pass  ontwai’ds  to  the  simplest 
of  each  kind,  the  humble  dwellers  at  the  ‘ ends  of  the  earth.’  The 
Articulata  and  the  Endogens,  the  Mollusca  and  the  Comiogens,  the 
Rachata  and  the  Thallogens,  may  be  placed  in  any  one  of  the  three 
stations ; it  matters  not  which  lie  upon  the  right,  or  which  upon  the 
left ; the  essential  point  is  their  equidistance  from  the  centre. 

282.  The  distribution  into  fours  is  not  confined  to  the  fii’st  great 
provinces ; eveiy  one  of  these  latter  is  again  divisible  into  a princqjal 
and  three  subordinate,  and  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
same  again  with  every  one  of  these.  Doubtless,  the  further  we  push  in 
our  inquiries,  the  greater  becomes  the  difficulty  of  determining  these 
normal  centres,  and  what  characters  shall  be  deemed  indicative  of 
superior  rank ; but  it  is  certain  that  every  principle  of  natoe  runs 
through  the  whole  of  nature, — that  every  type  and  institution  is 
repeated  on  every  platfonn,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  make  it  out 
upon  the  instant.  Nature  does  not  disclose  all  her  secrets  at  once ; 
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every  generation  is  allowed  its  sliarc  of  insight ; an  infinite  amount  is 
reserved  for  those  unborn.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Vertebrata.  The 
highest  of  these  are  the  Mammaha,  or  animals  that  suckle  their  young ; 
the  remainder  arc  referable  to  the  three  obiious  and  well-known  groups. 
Birds,  Fishes,  and  Reptiles,  all  of  wliich  stand  equally  near  to  the 
hlammalia  in  their  higher  forms,  while  no  one  of  them  is  absolutely 
the  lowest.  We  may  repeat  here,  that  in  the  true  idea  of  the  Form 
of  an  object  is  involved  not  merely  its  structure,  or  that  part  of  its 
nature  v'hich  the  anatomist  is  concerned  with ; it  includes  also  the 
wliolc  of  the  qualities  and  dispositions  which  pertain  to  it,  and  which 
distinguish  it  sociallt/  from  other  things.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  its 
essential  nature,  being  that  which  gives  it  a place  and  function  in  the 
general  economy  of  creation ; thus  the  object  and  end  for  which  it  was 
created.  I'lie  Jhid  is  always  nobler  than  the  Means,  for  the  means  are 
only  iiroccsscs  wlicrcby  the  end  sliall  bo  attained.  In  all  our  groupings 
ami  classifications,  therefore,  ivc  should  view  the  organic  structure  as 
intermediate  between  the  ARTT8T  and  the  End  he  has  in  vicAV.  Rut 
in  a diagram,  the  four  classes  stand  thus  : — 

13  inis. 


JIAJIMALIA. 


Fishes.  llopUlcs. 

Among  plants,  after  the  same  manner,  the  great,  primary  province  of 


Jhxogens  resolves  into 


Ciilycillorui. 


TIIALAMIFLOR/E, 


Corollillonc.  iMonochlainydete. 


The  reciprocal  relations  arc  in  these  minor  classes  precisely  analogous 
to  those  of  the  larger  divisions.  As  Exogens  answer  to  Vertebrata 
in  the  first  analysis,  so,  in  the  second,  the  Thalamifioiw  answer  to 
mammals. 
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CPIAPTER  XXVII. 

MAN  THE  EPITOME  OF  NATURE. 


283.  In  the  forms,  properties,  analogies,  and  discrete  distinctiveness 
of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  objective  nature,  is  set  forth  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Life  and  Mind.  Here  are  represented  and  expounded 
the  threefold  expression  of  the  Divine  life,  the  threefold  composition 
of  the  human  soul,  and  all  those  other  sublime  trilogies  of  tlie  universe 
which  declare  Him  who  by  wisdom  framed  the  worlds.  When,  there- 
fore, we  would  study  life,  when  we  would  study  metaphysics,  psychology, 
or  any  of  the  profound  and  spacious  themes  which  deal  with  facts  not 
obvious  to  the  senses,  our  best  and  shortest  way  is  to  begin  with 
studying  Natural  History,  or  the  science  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and 
animals,  their  forms,  relations,  uses,  and  correspondences.  The  study 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  is  in  effect  the  study  of  Man,  who 
being  the  image  of  God,  is  the  finite  archetype  and  summary  of  all 
things,  the  world  over  again,  at  once  its  lord  and  its  epitome.  The 
world  is  threefold  because  man  is  threefold.  In  the  constitution  of 
human  nature  is  written  the  rationale  of  its  entire  scheme  and  order, — 
yea,  of  everything  it  contains.  If  man  were  not  what  he  is,  and  if  he 
were  not  the  immediate  and  personal  work  of  God,  though  there  might 
be  a world,  it  would  be  as  different  from  the  world  which  now  exists, 
as  man  himself  would  be  difierent  from  what  Almighty  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  have  created  him.  The  primary,  essential  reason  of  the 
world’s  being  what  we  find  it,  is,  of  course,  the  Nature  and  the  Will  of 
God.  Every  divinely-originated  object  is  a result  of  wliich  the  Supreme 
reason  lies  far  back  of  man, — far  back  even  of  liis  intelligence  and 
imagination.  Still,  it  is  man  that  we  must  look  to  as  the  explanation 
of  the  world’s  existence; — he  is  the  proximate  reason,  the  point  at 
which  our  iiirpiiries  are  at  once  stayed  and  rewarded.  Wlvj  man  is  the 
summary  and  proxnnate  reason  of  the  >yorld,  is  that  he  shall  be  a happy 
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dweller,  in  the  end,  in  the  mansions  of  the  heavenly  presence.  He 
camrot  become  this  unless  he  have  an  intelhgence  commensurate  with 
his  glorious  destiny,  and  such  intelligence  he  can  only  possess  by  learn- 
ing the  nature  and  will  of  God  as  expressed  in  material,  objective  forms. 
In  other  ivords,  to  realise  our  sublime  destiny,  ive  must  first  learn  to 
know  and  love  Him  who  has  provided  it;  but  this  w'e  can  only  do 
through  the  medium  of  the  finite  and  material.  Only  through  this 
medium  is  God  knowable  at  all.  Without  an  objective  world,  rich  and 
gorgeous  as  our  own,  the  idea  of  God  could  not  be  conceived.  ‘ As 
there  are  no  infinite  media,  no  signs  that  express  the  infinite,  no  minds, 
in  fact,  that  can  appreliend  the  infinite  by  direct  inspection,  the  One 
must  appear  in  the  manifold;  the  Absolute  in  the  conditional;  Spirit 
in  form;  the  Motionless  in  motion;  the  Infinite  in  the  finite.  He 
must  let  forth  liis  nature  in  sounds,  colours,  forms,  works,  definite 
objects  and  signs.’*  Not  that  because  of  this  chstribution  of  the  Diriiie 
nature,  wo  arc  to  think  of  it  as  a congeries  of  separate  and  separable 
elements.  No.  It  is  perfect  and  indivisible  Unity,  variously  exlnbiting 
itself,  or  in  diverse  aspects  and  manifestations,  according  to  the  design 
to  be  accomplished.  We  never  sec  only  a jiari!  of  God’s  nature.  He 
is  present  in  his  full  totality,  in  evciy  leaf  upon  the  tree ; in  every  little 
butterfly  and  shell.  Not  2^crsonally,  but  by  the  communication  of  his 
Life.  Nature  is  not  God,  neither  is  God  iiaturc.  Nature  is  the  divine 
Art,  expressed  in  material  configurations  and  phenomena : God  reigns 
apart  from  it,  in  the  heavens.  Wliilc  true,  then,  that  but  for  the 
Intellect  of  God  there  could  not  have  been  a world,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  the  intellect  of  man  is  contingent  upon  the  world.  In  order  that 
as  intelligent  beings  we  may  appreciate  and  enjoy  our  eternity-life,  w^e 
must  abide  for  a given  period  in  the  school  of  the  time-life,  or  the 
material  w'orld,  using  it,  and  fulfilling  its  duties.  This  we  can  only  do 
by  being  in  unity  with  it.  Things  can  only  use  what  surrounds  them 
by  virtue  of  such  a relation.  Plants  can  only  assimilate  mineral  matter 
by  virtue  of  their  having  a mineral  side ; animals  can  only  assimilate 
vegetable  matter  by  virtue  of  consanguinity  with  the  vegetable ; man, 
were  he  not  both  animal  and  plant,  and  man  besides,  could  make  no  use 
of  either.  He  is  competent  both  to  apply  the  world  to  his  physical 
use,  and  to  love  it,  and  profit  by  it,  spiritually,  because  he  is  its  entire 
nature  epitomised  and  concentrated.  It  is  because  they  are  wanting  in 
this  plenitude  of  relation,  that  brutes  are  incapable  of  heaven,  and  make 
no  use  of  the  world  except  as  a place  for  eating  and  diinlring.  Man 

* ‘ God  in  Cluist,’  by  tbo  Kev.  Horace  Busliuell,  p.  139. 
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would  bo  as  sliort-lived  as  they  are,  did  not  the  laws  of  the  world 
pre-exist  in  his  own  nature ; and  but  for  this  also  he  would  bo  as  blind 
and  speechless.  For  Language,  narrowly  looked  at,  is  in  its  every  word 
a spiritual  echo  and  reflection  of  the  world  outside ; its  every  atom  pri- 
marily denotes  something  objective,  or  at  least  physical.  ‘ It  is  only  as 
there  is  a "koyos  in  the  outer  world,  answering  to  the  Xoyoi  or  internal 
reason  of  the  parties,  that  men  can  come  into  a mutual  understanding 
in  regard  to  any  thought  or  spiritual  state  whatever.’  For  the  same 
reason,  every  great  poem  that  deals  freely  and  profoundly  with  external 
nature,  is  a ‘ Kosmos’  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  None  have  so 
largely  helped  forward  the  true  science  of  metaphysics  as  the  poets,  who 
have  stood  face  to  face  with  nature,  and  sung  about  her  splendours. 

284.  Such  is  the  idea  of  man  intended  in  his  ancient  name  of 
microcosm,  or  ‘little  world,’ — a name  approved  by  greatest  thinkers. 
‘Fantastically  strained,’ as  Lord  Bacon  observes,  ‘ by  Paracelsus  and 
the  alchemists,’  who  made  it  the  ground  of  their  astrological  speculations, 
the  idea  has  to  a certain  extent  lost  favour  in  modem  times.  There  are 
not  wanting  even  despisers  of  it.  ‘ Paracelsus,*  says  the  author  of  the 
Histoiy  of  the  Literature  of  Europe,  ‘ seized  hold  of  a notion  which 
easily  seduces  the  imagination  of  those  who  do  not  ask  for  rational 
proof,  that  there  is  a constant  analogy  between  the  macrocosm  of 
external  natiue,  and  the  microcosm  of  man.’  Misconceived  and  mis- 
apphed  as  it  was  by  the  arch-mystic,  the  doctrine  has  at  no  time  been 
in  the  least  degree  falsified.  Rather  does  it  acquire  new  strength  with 
the  growth  of  science,  aided  often  by  those  who  are  least  conscious  of 
their  services.  Dating  from  the  oldest  philosophers,  it  receives  its 
best  illustrations  from  the  newest.  Every  man  who  seeks  to  obey  the 
golden  aphorism,  ‘ Know  thyself,’  finds  in  his  own  nature  reiteration  of 
the  world  at  large ; he  finds  it,  both  physiologically,  in  his  body,  and 
spiritually,  in  his  soul.  ‘ Man’s  body,’  in  the  words  of  a popular  wiiter, 
‘ contains  the  elements  of  all  knowledge.  Its  chemistry  is  wonderful, 
and  embraces  all  chemistry ; its  geography  is  equally  so ; its  seas  and 
rivers  are  even  more  wonderful  than  those  of  the  earth;  its  tem- 
perature contains  the  whole  theory  of  combustion.  All  knowledge,  all 
taste,  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  is  comprehended  within  the  sphere 
of  the  microcosm,  Man.  He  who  knows  man  thoroughly,  is  both 
learned  and  scientific,  and,  what  is  better  than  either,  he  is  the  truly 
wise  man.’  ‘In  man,’  we  are  told  by  another,  ‘all  the  powers  and 
realities  of  the  universe  are  concentrated,  all  develoi^ments  united,  all 
forais  associated.  Man  is  the  bearer  of  all  the  dignities  of  nature. 
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There  is  in  nature  no  tone  to  which  his  being  is  not  the  response,  no 
form  of  whieh  he  is  not  the  typo.  The  human  organism  is  the  whole 
xoff/ioj,  with  its  life  infused  into  the  individual.  Man’s  organisation 
embraces  all ; he  is  the  world’s  self-surveying  eye,  the  world’s  self- 
hearing  ear,  the  world’s  self-enouncing  voice.  Hence  he  is  termed  by 
Goethe  the  plan  of  creation ; by  Novalis,  the  systematic  index  to 
nature ; Ijy  Oken,  the  complex  of  all  organisations.’* 

285.  Of  all  subjects  open  to  the  human  mind,  it  follows  that  the  Unity 
of  man  with  nature  is  the  most  lofty  and  instructive.  If  true  that  he 
is  one  witli  it,  then  the  study  of  man  must  needs  be  the  study  of  all 
nature ; and  conversely,  as  said  at  the  outset,  that  of  nature  must  be  a 
microscopic  view  of  man,  free  access  to  every  side  and  aspect  of  him. 
Xo  subject  defines  so  vast  a circle.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  meta- 
physics, and  the  wliole  of  the  philosoi^hy  of  Language,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  the  entire  range  of  tlie  correspondence  of  things 
spiritual  witli  things  material.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  zoology,  of 
botany,  and  of  the 'sciences  of  nature  in  general,  making  all  things  fill 
with  life,  and  bringing  all  into  an  unexpected  fellowship.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  se//-knowledgc.  ‘ The  man  who  docs  not  find 
in  animals  younger  brothers,  and  in  plants  cousins  more  or  less  removed, 
is  unacquainted  with  his  own  nature.’  Ilow  beautiful  the  analogy  of 
man  with  Trees  ! Ilis  physiology  is  pictured  in  them ; they  have 
members,  organs,  and  tissues ; the  pendant,  flexile  branches  of  many 
kinds  arc  transcripts  of  the  locks  and  ringlets  of  the  head,  as  those  of 
the  silver-birch,  called  by  Coleridge  ‘the  lady  of  the  woods;’  the  gnarled 
and  knotted  oak  reminds  us  of  masculine  sturdiness  and  muscles.  The 
old  botanist,  Curtins,  has  a chapter  De  arhorum  memhris^  et  illonm  cim 
hoviinis  memhris  conformitate,^  imitated  by  Laurenberg  in  one  De  Ana- 
logia  plantanm  et  honiimim.il.  Poetical  minds  dwell  on  it  enthusiastic- 
ally, as  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  in  his  book  on  the  Picturesque : — ‘ The  luxu- 
riance of  foliage  answers  to  that  of  hak;  the  delicate  smoothness  of  bark 
to  that  of  skin,  and  the  clear,  even,  and  tender  colour  of  it  to  that  of 
the  complexion.’  Then  he  shews  us  how  the  youth  of  a tree  corresponds 
with  the  youth  of  our  own  species,  each  being  made  beautiful  by  its 
freshness,  which  gives  way,  however,  with  lapse  of  years,  to  diyness 
and  wrinkles.  ‘ By  such  changes,  that  nice  symmetry  and  correspond- 
ence of  parts,  so  essential  to  beaiity,  is  iJi  both  destroyed;  in  both,  the 

* Stallo,  Philosophy  of  Nature,  p.  107. 

* f llortorum,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  1-15.  1500. 
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hand  of  time  roughens  the  surface,  and  traces  still  deeper  furrmvs ; a 
fmv  leaves,  a few  hairs,  arc  thinly  scattered'  on  their  summits ; the 
light,  airy,  aspiring  look  of  youth  is  gone,  and  both  seem  shrunk  and 
tottering,  and  ready  to  fall  noth  the  next  blast.’*  A passage  in  the 
elegant  ‘Poetics’  of  Mr.  Dallas,  well  deserves  appending.  ‘Almost 
every  page,’  he  observes,  ‘that  Wordsworth  has  written,  bears  token  of 
his  belief  that  between  man  and  the  flowers  of  the  field  there  is  a close 
alliance, — that  man  is  indeed  a Tree,  endowed  with  powers  of  self- 
knoivledge  and  self-movement ; — a faith  shared  by  many  besides,  but 
entered  into  by  none  more  entirely,  unless  by  George  Herbert ; a faith 
which  is  nowhere  more  strongly  or  more  frequently  affirmed  than  in 
the  assurances  of  Holy  Writ,  and  wliich  the  legendary  lore  of  Daphnes 
and  Ariels,  together  with  our  love  for  trees,  and  the  way  in  which  wo 
lament  their  downfall  more  than  that  of  anything  else  not  human, 
proves  to  be  deeply  seated  in  every  bosom.’ 

286.  Tlie  unity  of  man  with  nature  in  respect  of  its  three  kingdoms, 
is  marked,  fu’st,  in  the  structure  of  his  coiq>oreal  frame ; secondly,  in 
the  triple  action  of  his  life.  Begin  with  the  body.  Here  we  have  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  analogies  in  creation.  The  abdominal  region, 
the  lowest  part  of  the  body  proper,  is  our  mineral  Idngdom ; the  chest, 
with  its  leafy  lungs,  and  life-giving  heart,  the  source  of  aliment  to 
every  member,  is  our  vegetable  Idngdom ; the  head,  with  its  beautifully- 
moving  face,  and  restless  brain,  supported  by  the  chest,  as  the  chest  by 
the  inferior  part,  is  to  the  remainder  of  our  fabric  what  animals  are  to 
vegetation  and  the  soil.  Eveiy  pari;  is  needful  to  the  well-being  of 
every  other  part.  As  vegetation  effects  important  and  salutary  changes 
in  the  earth  and  atmosphere ; and  as  animals  are  at  once  givers  and 
recipients,  in  regard  both  to  the  plant-world  and  to  the  mineral ; so  is 
it  with  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  human  body.  The  need  of  plants  to 
the  earth  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  rain,  and  of  the  earth  to  plants 
as  an  anchorage  and  source  of  food,  is  but  a varied  utterance  of  the 
sympathies  of  our  own  organisation.  Man  himself  is  as  necessary  to 
the  earth  as  the  earth  is  necessary  to  him ; the  same  is  true  of  the 
coi-poreal  members  that  represent  them.' 

287.  As  in  external  nature,  by  the  law  of  promotion,  every  superior 
platform  can-ics  with  it  the  essential  qualities  and  powers  of  all  that 
have  gone  before,  so  it  is  in  Nature’s- Epitome.  As  the  plant  has  the 
mineral  idea  in  it,  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  vegetable  being  superadded ; 

* Pp.  94,  95,  Lau(lcr’.s  Edit.  1842.  ' 
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and  as  the  animal  has  the  vegetable  idea  in  it,  with  again  a brighter 
dignity  snperindnced,  whereby  it  feels,  and  moves,  and  becomes  capable 
of  social  intercourse;  so  into  the  chest,  or  vegetable  region  of  the 
human  body,  are  contmued  the  attributes  of  the  earthly  or  abdominal 
region  ; and  into  the  head  or  animal  region,  the  attributes  of  both  the 
others.  Tliere  is  nothing  either  in  the  structure  or  the  functions  of 
any  portion  of  his  body,  but  is  in  the  Head  of  man  recapitulated  and 
reiterated,  and  in  every  case  under  a nobler  and  purer  gmse.  The 
limbs  and  their  activities  reappear  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  that 
lively  play  of  the  features  which  gives  it  variety  and  expression. 
Tlie  digestive  .system  roaiipcars  in  the  mouth,  wherein  the  whole  process 
of  feeding  is  at  once  begun  and  representatively  completed,  the  jaws 
ami  teeth  talcing  their  ]ilacc  as  representatives  of  the  hands, — the  pre- 
hensile organs  by  which  the  food  has  in  the  first  instance  been  procured. 
The  nose  re-enacts  in  little  the  duty  of  the  lungs,  and  the  function  of 
tlio  respiratory  apparatus  in  general ; on  the  lips  are  beautifully 
ethcrialised  the  idea  and  eircuiiLstances  of  sexual  love;*  the  eyes,  in 
their  mighty  gra.sp  of  total  nature,  a microscope  one  moment,  a telescope 
the  next,  renew  and  concentrate  the  powers  given  by  the  sense  of  touch 
and  the  aptitude  for  locomotion,  bringing  as  it  were,  the  whole  surface 
and  whole  mechanism  of  the  body  to  a single  point.  Hence  their 
beautiful  roundness,  since  Avhatevcr  in  the  universe  exhibits  a totality, 
is  invariably  a Sphere.  In  that  wonderful  frame-work,  the  human 
Head,  arc  collected  accordingly,  symbols,  representatives,  and  metaphors 
of  every  organ  and  sign  of  Life.  The  body  is  their  first  and  ruder 
.synthesis,  the  head  the  last  and  finest.  Here  all  the  powers  and 
elements  of  nature  converge,  as  all  the  light  and  colom'S  of  creation 
meet  in  the  grand  focus  of  the  Sun.  Most  naturally  is  it,  then,  that  in 
the  face  are  afforded  those  entertaining  disclosures  which  indicate  man’s 
hold  within  himself  of  the  organisation  and  inmost  nature  of  every  crea- 
ture of  zoology.  When  the  facial  expressions  of  the  monkey,  the  sheep, 
the  bull,  supplant,  as  we  often  sec  them,  those  of  the  proper  human 
countenance ; when  the  mildness  of  the  dove,  the  cunning  of  the  snake, 
the  stupidity  of  the  ass,  paint  themselves  on  the  physiognomy  of  our 
fellows,  it  is  because  in  man  they  are  all  essentially  contained;  and, 
though  their  normal  and  complete  realisation  is  outside  of  him,  arc  yet 
competent  to  look  forth  from  the  windows. 

288.  With  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  the  bodily  fabric  correspond 
in  turn,  the  tlmee  great  factors  of  our  humanity,  the  Sensuous  life,  the 

* Kcc)  fi  etUTtt  yXvKUa  ymrai  rwv  AvistKIlCiKS,  Epistles,  2,  7. 
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Rational,  and  the  Religions, — forms  of  activity  which  have  each  of 
them  their  distinct  place  and  special  office  in  the  soul’s  economy,  as 
in  the  economy  of  the  world,  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  have  theirs. 
The  sensxions  life  is  the  mineral  degree  of  human  nature ; the  rational 
life  is  the  vegetable  degree ; the  religious  life  is  the  animal.  The  first, 
like  the  solid  earth  on  which  we  stand,  supplies-  the  others  with  a 
footing ; the  rational  life  is  that  pleasant  green  sward  of  our  existence 
to  which  belong  the  iimumerable  little  thoughts  and  emotions  of  daily 
life,  amiable  and  intelligent,  worthy  and  beautiful,  but  still  only  secular 
and  temporal ; the  life  of  religion  is  that  which,  lifting  us  into  the  sphere 
of  the  heavenly  and  immoi’tal,  crowns  and  consummates  the  others,  as 
animals  complete  the  glory  of  God’s  creation.  Wanting  either  of  these 
three  lives,  human  natiu’e  would  be  imperfect,  nor  could  we  exist 
without  any  one  of  them  for  a single  instant;  for  though  man  may 
refuse  to  exercise  the  life  of  religion,  the  power  to  do  so  still  flows  into 
him  from  God,  and  is  an  integral  part  of  his  vitahty  as'  a human  being. 
Neglecting  the  privileges  of  the  two  higher  lives,  man  degrades  himself 
into  the  condition  of  a mere  globe  of  inanimate  earth  and  water; 
caring  only  for  the  sensuous  life  and  the  rational,  he  is  a mere 
world  of  trees  and  plants,  useless  because  there  is  no  animal  to 
feed  uj^on  them. 

289.  These  three  lives  are  discrete  differentiated  degrees  as  decided 
as  those  of  material  nature.  TRere  is  no  continuity  between  them,  any 
more  than  between  mineral  and  plant,  or  between  plant  and  animal ; 
each  preserves  its  own  plane  of  beginning  and  of  end.  Hence  the 
impossibility  of  a man  ever  becoming  rational  who  attends  only  to  the 
pleasines  of  external  sense ; or  religious  by  the  mere  culture  of  intelli- 
gence and  morality.  It  is  no  more  possible  than  to  procure  flowers  by 
sowing  crystals,  or  birds  by  planting  acorns.  But  though  severed  by 
discrete  degrees,  the  thi-ee  lives  are  intimately  bound  together,  the 
highest  mediately  beholden  to  the  lowest.  All,-  moreover,  are  good, 
and  excellent  in  their  degree,  because  every  one  of  them  has  its  own 
dignifying  duty.  Tlie  religious  life  is  intended  to  minister  to  our 
Maker ; the  rational  to  the  religious  ; the  sensuous  to  the  rational ; each 
lower  life  thus,  eventually,  to  ends  of  piety  and  the  praise  of  God. 
There  is  no  greater  mi.stake  than  to  contemn  or  disparage  the  sensuous 
life.  Wliatever  is  subservient  to  delight  of  sense,  is  conducive,  while 
used  temperately,  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  Tlie  perfection  of 
a Christian  character  does  not  consist  in  ignoring  and  despising  the 

sensuous,  which  at  no  time  can  it  practically  dispense  with,  but  in 
y 
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honouring  all  things  in  their  proper  ^^laces  and  degrees,  rejecting  none, 
but  regenerating  all.  Educators  have  much  to  learn  in  respect  of  this. 
How  foolish,  for  example,  the  doctrine  which  would  persuade  a girl  that 
beauty  is  valueless,  and  dress  only  vanity.  It  is  false  altogether. 
Beauty  ts  of  value ; so  is  dress ; and  of  great  value.  The  thing  to  teach 
is  their yi/st value; — that  there  must  be  something  beneath  the  dress, 
and  interior  to  the  beauty,  better  than  the  silk  and  the  rosy  cheek,  and 
without  which  they  arc  truly  no  more  than  rags  and  ugliness.  To  dress 
tastefully  and  prettily  is  one  of  the  first  and  finest  of  the  fine  arts ; 
elegance  of  attire  is  a part  of  the  very  method  and  style  of  nature ; 
clothed  in  our  very  choicest,  wo  are  still  not  to  compare  with  the  lilies 
of  the  field.  Using  tlic  sensuous  life  aright,  is  taking  the  crystal  from 
the  rpiarry,  and  converting  it  into  a magnifying  lens.  Unimpaii-ed  in 
itself,  the  investiture  of  it  with  the  new  and  higher  use  enhances  the 
loftiest  pleasures  of  our  philosophy.  Everything  in  the  sensuous  life 
may  be  made  beautiful  and  poetical  if  we  will  bring  it  vp  into  our 
liighcr  thoughts,  instead  of  sacrificing  those  higher  thoughts  to  it;  for 
the  sensuous  life,  like  the  world,  does  not  So  much  want  subjugatmg,  as 
]-ight  using.  Men  say  ‘nature’  teaches  them  to  do  so  and  so,  and 
excuse  even  licentiousness  on  the  plea  of  following  nature.  Very  good. 
Wo  can  never  do  better  than  follow  and  obey  nature.  But  it  must  be 
an  enlarged,  not  a partial  smwey  of  nature  that  we  must  take.  The 
partial  study  makes  it  seem  natural  to  abide  in  the  sensuous;  the 
enlarged  study  shews  that  it  is  infinitely  more  natural  to  co7ne  out  of 
the  sensuous,  or  rather,  to  value  it  only  as  the  basis.  Notliing  is  lost 
of  the  enjoyment  of  it,  by  finding  ‘ nature’  as  much  in  the  rational  and 
the  spiritual  life.  While  the  sensuous  life,  thought  of  for  itself  alone, 
too  often  becomes  a sensual,  and  thence  a vicious  life;  and  thence 
again,  full  of  dangers  and  anxieties,  and  usually  ends  ill,  perhajDs  in 
rottenness  and  rags,  or  at  least  in  a peevish  and  despicable  discontent ; — 
the  property  of  the  spiritual  life,  thought  of  first,  and  of  the  rational 
life,  duly  honoured,  is  to  infuse  itself  into-  everything  below,  giving 
an  unexpected  zest  to  the  enjoyment  even  of  the  merest  animal 
pleasures,  so  that  the  voluptuary,  who  pities  and  despises  what  is  above 
him,  after  all,  misses  his  own  aim  and  expectation. 

290.  So  with  the  rational  life.  If  it  be  foolish  to  despise  the  sensuous, 
a thousand  times  more  foolish  is  that  disesteem  of  the  secular  and 
intellectual  which  is  often  thought  so  helpful  to  tine  piety.  The  Bible 
rccpiires  the  abasement  of  nothing  on  the  part  of  man  beyond  his 
preposterous  selfishness  and  pride.  The  design  of  our  Lord,  in  his 
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divine  teachings,  is  to  make  us,  not  religionists,  but  perfect  men.  This 
he  does  not  propose  to  do  by  the  suppression  of  any  part  of  our  nature, 
but  by  developing  the  whole.  ‘ If  it  could  be  proved  that  Christianity 
intertlicted  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  life  of  man  in  the  very 
slightest  degree,  it  would  have  as  little  of  the  truthful,  the  heavenly, 
and  the  practical  in  it,  as  if  it  forbade  the  theological  element.’  It 
never  can  be  religion  to  contemn  and  disregard  what  ‘ God  so  loved’  as 
to  visit  in  order  that  he  might  redeem  it.  To  forsake  the  world  is  to 
miss  its  highest  usefulness.  The  hermit  may  have  few  vices,  but  he 
can  have  no  genuine  and  lively  rtrtues,  for  these  are  only  developed  by 
social  congress.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Art  are  precisely  those  which  approximate  to  the  representation 
of  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  sensuous  beauty  in  a single  subject.  The 
best  artists  are  those  who  can  receive  and  apjily  this  great  truth, 
that  the  heau  ideal  of  a Christian  character  is  the  regenerated 
triple  nature. 
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291.  The  brilliant  instruction  we  derive  from  considering  the  three 
great  kingdoms  of  nature  as  a trilogy  answering  to  the  threefold 
exiwession  of  the  Divine  Life,  is  most  largely  realised  when  we  turn 
our  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  Instinct  and  Reason,  a true  idea  of 
which  forces  is  not  possible  until  that  instruction  bo  listened  to  and 
aj)plied.  As  there  are  three  expressions  of  life,  so  arc  there  three  great 
classes  of  vital  phenomena.  Those  of  the  lowest  degree  of  life,  or  the  life 
of  inorganic  nature,  arc  the  domain  of  Chemistry  and  Physics ; those  of 
the  jiliysiological,  or  organic  expression,  constitute  the  Instincts ; those 
of  the  spiritual  degree  disclose  Reason.  The  first  are  identified  with 
the  mineral  Avorld ; the  second  with  plants  and  animals,  including  the 
material  body  of  man,  or  his  temporal  and  terrestrial  nature ; the  third 
pertain  peculiarly  to  himself,  since  he  alone  is  concenicd  with  the 
immortal  and  celestial.  Each  degree  of  life  prefigures  the  next  above ; 
chemical  phenomena  prefigure  instinct;  and  instinct  beautifully  pre- 
figures reason ; but  like  minerals,  i>lants,  and  animals,  which  are  their 
liictures,  they  are  altogether  and  eternally  distinct,  because  between 
each  there  is  the  barrier  of  a discrete  degree.  Never,  therefore,  was 
there  a greater  mistake  than  that  of  Helvetius,  Condillac,  Smellic,  and 
those  other  authors  who  contend  that  reason  is  no  more  than  the 
maximum  developinent  of  instinct;  in  plain  English,  that  ‘reason’ 
means  ‘ more  instinct,’  and  ‘ instinct’  ‘ less  reason.’  This  is  virtually 
to  deny  that  there  is  any  difference  between  man  and  brute,  and  thus  to 
pronounce  both  of  them  imperfect.  The  doctrine  arose,  without  doubt, 
from  the  false  notion  of  a continuous  chain  of  being. 

292.  Instinct,  accordingly,  in  its  true  idea,  holds  a much  larger  signi- 
fication than  the  performance  of  certain  ingenious  works,  cognisable  by 
our  senses.  It  does  not  consist  simply  in  those  actions  and  trains  of 
action  which  books  on  the  subject  of  instinct  ordinarily  confine  them- 
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selves  to,  sucli  as  the  ncst-biiilcling  of  birds,  and  tlie  bunting,  by  the 
new-born  infant,  for  the  mother’s  breast.  For  technical  purposes,  it 
may  be  useful  so  to  restrict  the  tenn ; but  viewed  philosophically, 
instinct  is  co-ordinate  and  co-extensive  with  life  itself.  The  actions 
commonly  called  instinctive  are  exhibitions  in  a wider  form,  of  the  very 
same  formative  energy  which  previously  moulds  the  various  organs  of 
the  body,  and  maintains  them  in  their  functional  activity.  This  is 
'strikingly  illustrated  in  the  operation  of  the  ‘ constructive ’ instincts, 
such  as  impel  to  the  fabrication  of  coverings,  clothing,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  dwellings,  all  of  which  are  a kind  of  ultimated  and  externalised 
organisation.  God  is  the  organising  framer  and  preserver  of  the  world 
of  living  things ; instinct  is  the  method  by  which  his  energy  takes 
effect.  It  is  the  general  faculty  of  the  entire  living  fabric,  underlying 
and  determining  all  activities  which  transpire,  either  invisibly  in  the 
organs  themselves,  or  as  played  forth  to  observation ; thus  bearing 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  general  stracture  which  the  constructive 
chemical  forces  bear  to  the  crystal.  Instinct,  in  a word,  is  the  operation 
of  Life,  whether  promoting  the  health,  the  preservation,  or  the  repro- 
duction of  an  organised  frame,  or  any  part  of  such  frame,  and  whether 
animal  or  vegetable.  ‘ The  law  of  instinct,’  as  Mason  Good  well  puts 
it,  ‘ is  the  law  of  t/ie  living  2’>rinciple ; instinctive  actions  are  the  actions 
of  the  living  principle,  pervading  and  regulating  organised  matter,  as 
gravitation  pervades  and  regulates  iiworganised  matter,  and  uniformly 
operating,  by  definite  means,  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  individual 
system,  or  its  separate  organs,  advancing  them  to  perfection,  preserving 
them  in  it,  or  laying  a foundation  for  their  reproduction,  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  may  require.  It  applies  equally  to  plants  and  to  animals, 
and  to  every  part  of  the  plant  as  well  as  to  every  part  of  the  animal,  so 
long  as  such  part  continues  alive.’*  Virey  uses  similar  terms  : — ‘ In- 
ternal impulses  of  life  constitute  acts  of  instinct- in  jolants  the  same  as 
in  animals.  . . . We  distinguish,  therefore,  two  degrees  of  instinct, 

first,  that  of  the  inteiior  functions,  or  of  the  mechanism  or  organisation  ; 
secondly,  that  of  the  sponiancous  outward  impulses.’  Caras  also,  when 
he  calls  upon  us  to  observe  how  a plant  ‘ through  internal  instinct,  and 
under  external  relations,  unfolds  itself  from  an  obscure  and  insignificant 
seed.’  To  the  same  effect  writes  the  eminent  physiologist.  Dr.  Laycock. 
‘ Inherent,’  says  he,  ‘ in  the  primordial  cell  of  every  organism,  whether 
it  be  animal  or  vegetable,  and  in  all  the  tissues  which  arc  developed 
out  of  it,  there  is  an  intelligent  power  or  agent,  which,  acting  in  all 

* Book  of  Nature,  Series  2,  Lecture  iv. 
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cases  independently  of  the  conseiousness  of  the  organism,  and  -whether 
the  latter  be  endowed  with  consciousness  or  not,  forms  matter  into 
machines  and  machinery  of  the  most  singular  complexity,  with  the 
most  exquisite  skill,  and  of  wondrous  beauty,  for  a fixed,  manifest,  and 
predetermined  object, — namely,  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  the 
individual,  and  the  contmuance  of  the  species.  This  (7Hasz-intelligent 
agent  works  with  an  apparently  perfect  knowledge  of  number,  geometiy, 
mathematics,  and  of  the  properties  of  matter  as  known  to  the  human 
intellect  under  the  term  “ natural  philosophy  ” or  physics, — that  is  to 
say,  with  a perfect  knowledge  of  chemistry,  electricity,  magnetism, 
'mechanics,  hydraulics,  optics,  acoustics, — but  as  far  transcending  the 
limited  knowledge  of  the  human  intellect,  as  the  structure  and  adapta- 
tions of  living  organisms  exceed  in  beauty  and  fitness  the  most  finished 

works  of  man I take  it  as  an  established  prmciplc  that  the 

^HftSi-inteUigcnt  agent  which  operates  in  the  construction  of  organisms, 
directs  the  use  of  the  organs  constructed.’'’*'  Between  the  work  of 
simjde  ‘ vitality,’  or  ‘ ■\dtal  power,’  as  it  is  customary  to  call  it,  and  the 
externalised  operations  popularly  understood  by  the  term  Instinctive, 
there  is  thus  no  real  difl'ercnce  but  that  of  method  and  proximate  object. 
It  is  the  same  force  which  first  clothes  the  bird  with  plumage,  and  then 
impels  it  to  build  its  beautiful  little  nest,  and  line  it  with  soft  feathers. 
’J'lio  essential  unity  of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  may  readily 
bo  apprehended  by  comparing  their  final  purposes,  which  are  in 
every  point  alike.  Wliethcr  we  take  tlic  operations  of  simple  ‘ vitality,’ 
so  called,  or  those  of  palpable,  externalised  ‘ instinct,’  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  word, — all  have  reference  either  to  the  temporal  ivclfaro  of 
the  individual,  or  to  the  continuance  of  the  species.  Sclf-maintcnancc 
and  propagation  of  the  kind,  are  the  two  grand  purposes  for  which  the 
mediate  or  physiological  expression  of  life  is  communicated  by  the 
Almighty  to  hi.s  creatures.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  existence, 
plant  and  animal  alike  are  actively  employed  in  building  up  organs, 
repairing  waste,  and  keeping  the  whole  system  in  lusty  health,  unless 
hindered  by  extraneous  obstacles.  A portion  of  their  vital  energy  is 
simultaneously  directed  to  such  activities  with  regard  to  surrounding 
objects,  as  shall  complement  those  transpiring  within  the  fabric.  No 
new  principle  is  employed  in  the  eftectuation  of  those  actirities  \ 
they  are  the  application  of  the  one  common  law  and  method  of  life  to 

* See,  for  a full  and  adinhable  exposition  of  the  views  enunciated  in  the  above 
extract,  tho  article  on  the  Brain,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgicnl 
Eeview  for  July,  1855. 
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the  furtherance  of  the  same  common  designs,  only  on  a grander  scale, 
and  hence  with  organs  often  specially  provided.  The  two  kinds  of 
phenomena  taken  together,  form  the  system  of  vital  economy  by  which 
the  organism  and  the  species  alike  endure.  Doubtless,  man  may  train 
and  turn  the  usages  of  instinct  to  a cMerent  purpose,  bnt  wherever  it 
is  untlistiu-bed  by  the  influence  of  human  reason,  the  predetennination 
is  essentially  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  offices  that  have  been  mentioned. 
Tlie  force,  called  by  its  right  name,  is  the  life  of  the  ‘ Divinity  that  stirs 
within  us,’  but  for  whose  continued  influx  into  every  organ  and  cell  of 
plant  and  animal,  they  wonld  instantly  dissolve.  Truly  was  it  said  by  the 
pliilosophers  of  old,  Deus  est  anima  hrutorum.  God  is  the  life  of  the 
brutes,  and  no  less  so  of  the  lilies  of  the  field.  Virgil  is  not  so  wide  of 
the  truth  as  some  have  fancied,  when  he  says  that  the  bees  have  in 
them  a portion  of  the  Divine  mind.  If  ‘ in  Him  we  live  and  move,  and 
have  our  being,’  how  much  more  the  helpless  creatures  of  the  plain^ 
whose  dependence,  we  should  do  well  to  note,  is  an  infinitely  greater 
truth  than  their  ^dependence.  Not  that  the  creature  is  a mere  cup 
into  which  life  is  poured  despotically  though  benevolently.  Though  all 
creatures  depend  on  God,  they  are  still  required  to  co-operate  with  him. 
God  does  one  part, — He  docs  everything  in  reality,  but  one  part  more 
peculiarly, — the  other  is  appointed  to  the  creature  to  effect  as  of  itself. 
To  this  end  are  instituted  what  men  call  the  ‘ laws  of  nature.’  Every 
living  thing  is  put  in  a certain  relation  ivith  the  external  world,  and  the 
whole  of  the  external  world  has  an  express  relation  with  every  living 
creature;  the  economy  and  the  very  existence,  both  of  the  total  and 
every  atom,  being  made  to  depend  on  the  mutual  adaptation,  and  on  the 
personal  activity  of  every  part.  The  instincts  are  not  played  forth 
purely  by  the  Divine  hie,  arbitrarily  swaying  and  ruling  the  creature. 
They  are  always  in  response  to  certain  stimuli  from  without.*  We 
experience  every  day  that  impressions  made  on  the  organs  of  sense,  or 
on  peculiarly  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  induce  muscular  acts,  some- 
times exceedingly  complex,  and  absolutely  independent  of  the  will. 
Often  it  happens  that  such  impressions  give  rise  to  actions  which  are 
not  only  involuntary,  but  are  performed  unconsciouslij . The  vital  acti- 
vities which  constitute  Instinct,  whether  interior  or  externalised,  are 
referable  to  identically  the  same  origin ; they  are  grounded,  that  is  to 

* The  well-known  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  tho  actions  of  the  brutes 
are  under  the  constant,  direct,  and  imrMdiate  dii-ection  of  the  Deity,  is  answered 
with  aU  the  care  and  respect  which  it  deserves,  though  with  a leaning  in  its 
favour,  in  tho  Dialogues  on  Instinct  of  Lord  Brougham. 
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say,  in  the  process  designated  by  the  physiologists,  ‘ remote  sympathy.’ 
The  extremities  of  the  nervous  filaments,  vdiich  terminate  chiefly  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  receive  impressions  calcidated  to  excite  them ; 
thence  those  impressions  are  communicated,  by  a succession  of  nervous 
influences,  to  the  muscular  organs,  which  acknowledge  them,  and  reply 
by  performing  certain  movements  on  a definite  jilan.  The  spider 
weaves  its  web,  and  the  bee  constructs  its  honeycomb.  Briefly,  par- 
ticular impressions,  conveyed  by  nerves  to  tlie  nervous  centre  they  have 
l)ccnliar  reference  to,  call  forth  particular  acts,  seemingly  deliberate, 
but  in  reality  unconscious.  What  these  acts  shall  be,  and  what  purpose 
tliey  shall  subserve,  is  no  longer  a physiological  question ; they  belong 
to  tlic  inmost  life  of  the  creature,  the  scat  of  the  reception  of  the 
Divine  love.  That  the  proximate  source  of  at  least  the  exter- 
nalised acts  of  instinct  is  the  ‘remote  sympathy’  above  spoken  of, 
is  illustrated  by  the  errors  which  instinct  sometimes  commits.  The 
moth  burns  its  wings  in  the  flame  of  the  candle ; Blumeubach’s  ape 
])inchc(l  out  the  painted  drawings  of  beetles  from  a book  on  Entomology, 
and  ate  them.  Such  acts  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Deity  : they  belong 
jturcly  to  the  weakness  of  the  finite.  The  sensational  stimuli  of  the 
instincts,  both  in  brutes  and  mankind,  may  be  seen  fully  described  in 
that  masterly  performance,  the  Principles  of  Physiology  of  John 
Augustus  Unzer.  (Sydenham  Society’s  Voh,  1851.) 

293.  The  particular  phenomena  of  Instinct  are  referable  to  four  great 
classes ; namely,  the  instinct  of  Self-preservation,  the  instinct  of  Self- 
defence,  the  instinct  of  Propagation,  and  the  instinct  of  Love-to-offspring. 
It  would  be  easy  to  shew  how  these  operate  in  the  very  inmost  economy 
of  organic  life,  but  it  will  suffice  here  to  speak  of  them  as  ultimated 
into  ‘instinct,’  poimlarly  so  tenned.  The  first  is  that  which  leads 
every  living  creature  to  seek  and  consume  food,  to  sleep  and  otherwise 
cherish  itself,  also,  in  many  cases,  to  constnict  dwellings  and  traps  for 
the  capture  of  prey,  and  to  migrate  to  mildei  latitudes  dining  the 
winter.  The  skilful  artizanship  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  Insect 
world,  as  the  bee,  the  ant,  and  the  wasp,  illustrates  this  instmet  in  its 
maxmum;  the  minimum  pertams  perhaps  to  the  serpent  tribe,  in  which 
few  examples  of  ingenuity  have  been  noticed,  d o this  instinct,  it 
may  be  added,  belong  the  greater  part  of  those  wonderful  and  enter- 
taining anecdotes  which  form  the  bulk  of  most  treatises  on  the  theme 
before  us.  The  second  instinct,  that  of  Self-defence,  is  illustrated  in 
the  use,  by  various  creatures^of  those  natural  weapons  with  which  they 
are  armed  in  case  of  assault,  as  the  sting,  the  talon,  and  the  teeth. 
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Tlic  ejection  of  poison  belongs  to  the  same  series,  along  with  the 
paralysing  shock  of  the  electric  eel,  and  the  shrouding  ink  of  the 
cuttle-fisli.  Here  also  are  to  be  refeiTed  the  anecdotes  of  pretended 
death  by  many  of  the  loAjer  animals  when  closely  pursued,  especially 
insects ; and  of  the  hiding  of  others  in  retreats  of  the  same  colour  as 
themselves.  Birds,  for  example,  often  protect  themselves  by  keeping 
close  to  the  ground,  the  colour  of  their  plumage  rendering  it  difficult  to 
perceive  them  till  they  rise.  In  tlie  instinct  of  Self-defence  are  likewise 
comprehended  all  those  interior  operations  of  ‘ vitality  ’ which  provide 
the  different  species  of  living  things  with  a panoply  of  protecting  skin. 
The  maximmn  operation  of  this  appears  in  the  scales  of  fishes,  in  the 
armour  of  the  rhinoceros,  in  the  carapace  of  the  turtle  and  the  tortoise, 
and  in  the  shells  of  the  mollusca.  Hair,  fur,  wool,  feathers,  &c.,  are  so 
many  varied  modes  of  effectuating  the  same  principle.  The  instinct  of 
self-defence  is  much  more  lively  in  brutes  than  it  is  in  man.  So  serious 
are  their  exposures  to  danger,  and  so  limited  their  powers  of  perceiving 
it,  that  it  is  made  to  operate  in  them  with  a force  only  equalled  by  its 
instantaneousness.  The  most  interesting  example,  perhaps,  is  presented 
in  the  well-known  timid  caution  of  the  elephant,  which  will  never  cross 
a bridge  without  first  trying  its  strength  with  one  foot.  The  third  of 
the  leading  forms  of  instinct,  the  instinct  of  Propagation,  comprises 
that  long,  beautiful,  and  most  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  fife 
which,  beginning  with  the  selection  of  a mate  of  complementary  sex, 
underlies  all  the  delights  and  energies  of  existence,  and  is  the  means, 
under  Providence,  whereby  ‘ the  face  of  the  earth  ’ is  ‘ renewed.’  In 
connection  with  this  instinct  is  best  illustrated  the  law  of  special 
instincts,  i.e.,  the  particular  modifications  of  the  general  or  fundamental 
one  whereby  the  whole  of  its  intent  becomes  gradually  and  surely 
effectuated.  Such  an  instinct  is  that  of  pairing,  one  of  the  most 
admirable  in  nature.  Every  species  of  animal,  where  the  rearing  of 
the  young  requires  the  attention  of  both  parents,  is  subject  to  it ; all 
such  birds,  for  example,  as  build  their  nests  in  trees.  The  young  of 
these  birds  are  hatched  blind,  and  bare  of  feathers,  so  that  they  require 
the  nursing  care  of  both  parents  till  tlieir  eyes  are  opened  and  they  are 
able  to  fly ; to  this  end  the  male  feeds  his  mate  as  she  sits  brooding  on 
her  eggs,  and  cheers  her  with  a song.  Another  of  the  special  instincts 
belonging  to  the  general  one  of  Propagation,  specially  deserving  notice, 
is  that  by  which  the  sexes  draw  near  at  such  periods  of  the  year  as  will 
cause  their  young  to  be  ushered  into  the  world  precisely  when  their  food 
is  most  abundant.  Though  the  time  of  gestation  varies  so  widely  in 
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tlie  different  species  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  previous  things  are  so 
ordained  that  the  young  appear  early  in  summer,  when  grass  is  plen- 
tiful ; the  lauibs  and  young  goats,  which  are  born  after  a five  months’ 
gestation,  come  with  the  first  steps  of  spring,  because  they  love  short 
grass,  such  as  a foal  or  a young  cow  coidd  scarcely  live  upon.  The 
young  of  pairing  birds  are  similarly  produced  in  early  summer,  when 
the  weather  is  waim  and  genial,  and  they  have  a long  season  before 
them  wherein  to  grow  and  become  vigoi’ous,  and  able  to  resist  the  cold 
of  winter.  With  the  exception  of  Henry  Home  of  Karnes,  ivho  gives  a 
chapter  to  it  in  the  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  (Book  1,  Sect  vi., 
Aiipendix),  authors  have  treated  this  wonderful  instinct  with  a neglect 
quite  unaccountable.  Other  special  instincts  helongmg  to  this  class, 
eminently  interesting  to  contemplate,  though  like  the  last-mentioned 
commoidy  overlooked  as  regards  brutes,  are  those  of  modesty,  chastity, 
and  conjugal  fidelity.  The  last  gives  efficiency  to  the  instinct  for 
pairing,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  nurture  of  the  young,  wherever  this 
dcvoh'cs  upon  l)oth  parents ; modesty  animates  the  same  instinct  in 
its  beginnings,  and  gives  it  delicacy  and  bloom.  The  most  faithful  of 
the  animals  IjcIow  man  arc  the  pairing  birds ; the  most  modest  is  the 
elephant.  TIic  last  of  the  four  great  Instincts,  Lovc-to-olTspring,  is,  like 
Relf-prescrvation,  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  anecdote.  The  animal 
world  overflows  with  that  beautiful  impulse  to  which  we  every  one  of 
us  owe  our  being, — that  sweet,  unworded  passion,  only  in  a weaker  form, 
which  induces  the  niotlicr  to  hold  her  offspring  whole  nights  and  days 
in  her  fond  arms,  and  press  it  to  her  bosom  with  silent  gladness.  If 
there  be  one  thought  more  touching  than  another,  Avhen  the  roll  of  half 
a life-time  has  cither  given  or  denied  us  a pretty  little  one  of  our  own, 
it  is  that  of  the  patient,  yearning,  unrcckoned  hours  when  we  lay 
unconscious  on  our  mother’s  knees.  Poor,  tedious,  wailing,  unthankful 
little  animals,  she  at  least  cared  for  us,  and  prized  us,  and  though 
unsightly  and  uninteresting  to  all  the  world  beside,  saw  in  our  little 

face  all  the  beauty  of  the  angels. 

Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  wlien  the  wife. 

Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look 
Or  even  the  piping  ciy  of  lips  that  brook 
No  i)ain  nor  small  suspense,  a joy  perceives 
lilan  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  loaves. 

294.  The  instinct  of  Plants  is  similarly  played  forth  in  maintenance 
of  the  individual,  and  propagation  of  the  species.  To  these  ends  they 
are  endowed  with  a variety  and  an  elaborateness  of  curious  uiipulse 
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quite  as  liigli,  in  proportion  to  their  sphere  of  being,  as  that  which  is 
observable  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Except  as  objects  of  nomenclature 
and  classification,  plants,  ordinarily,  are  little  cared  for;  they  are  passed 
by  as  destitute  of  all  that  makes  animals  so  interesting:  feeling, 
consciousness,  volition,  undoubtedly  they  lack ; their  economy  is 
nevertheless  so  strangely  like  our  o\^n,  that  it  is  no  wonder  a few 
enthusiasts  in  every  age,  as  Empedocles  among  the  ancients,  and 
Darwin  and  Dr.  Percival*  among  the  modems,  have  fancied  them 
susceptible  of  pleasiu'cs  and  pains,  emotions  and  ideas.  As  with 
animals,  there  is  in  plants  both  an  inward  vitality  and  a series  of 
externalised  actions,  complementing  the  interior  ones,  the  two  together 
maldng  up  the  sum  of  the  vegetable  economy.  Wherever  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  individual,  or  the  efficient  play  of  the  reproductive 
forces,  may  be  involved,  we  find  the  one  grand  general  i)rinciple  of 
Instinct  in  oiicration.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
plant ; it  pertains  to  the  whole,  and  resides  in  the  whole,  operating  at 
every  point,  according  to  the  exigency.  As  examples  of  the  externalised 
instincts  of  plants,  may  be  cited  the  ingenious  methods  whereby  such  as 
possess  stems  too  weak  to  stand  upright  without  assistanee,  manage, 
nevertheless,  to  lift  themselves  uito  the  air.  The  sweet-pea  and  its 
congeners,  the  passion-flower,  the  bryony,  the  vine,  and  many  others, 
effect  this  by  converiiug  the  extremities  of  their  leaves,  or  a portion  of 
their  floAVcr-stalks,  into  tendrils,  with  which  they  clasp  their  stouter 
neighbours,  often  stretehing  a long  way  in  order  to  reach  them ; the 
Virgiuian-crceper  puts  out  curious  little  organs  like  hands,  having  a 
sucker  at  the  end  of  every  finger,  by  means  of  which  it  attaches  itself 
to  its  prop ; other  slender  plants  arc  found  twining  spirally,  as  the  hop, 
the  convolvulus,  and  the  Avoodbine,  evciy  kind  adopting  the  particular 
method  of  clinibmg  for  which  its  organisation  more  especially  adapts  it. 
Tlie  tendrilled  plants  arc  destitute  of  these  organs  while  young,  and  at 
first  the  twining  plants  grow  vertically ; the  instinct  only  comes  into 
operation  AA'hen  the  occasion  for  it  arises.  The  wonderful  instincts  of 
certam  aquatic  plants,  as  the  Ruppia  mar-itima,  and  the  Vallisneria,  are 
Avell  luiOAvn  to  every  botanist.  The  first-named  curls  its  flower-stalks 
spirally,  so  as,  by  coiling  and  uncoiling,  according  to  the  changing  depth 
of  Avater,  to  keep  its  blossoms  on  a level  Avith  the  surface.  The  other,  the 
Vallisneria,  produces  its  male  and  female  floAvers  on  different  plants : 
at  the  nuptial  season,  the  foraicr  detach  themselves,  and  floating  about 

* Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  Series  I 
Vol.  2. 
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upon  the  stream,  join  company  with  the  females.  The  innumerable 
curious  facts  familiar  to  the  phytologist  in  regard  to  the  germination  of 
seeds,  the  sleep  of  plants,  the  power  of  accommodation  to  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, and  other  such  points  in  vegetable  history,  are,  properly, 
illustrations  of  Instinct,  and  should  he  treated  of  in  the  same  way  as 
the  (^i<asf-reasoning  acts  of  brutes. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

INSTINCT  AND  REASON  CONTINUED. 


295.  Instinct,  belonging  to  the  physiological  expi’ession  of  life,  or 
that  wliich  animates  organised  material  forms,  has  no  other  end  or 
function  than  the  maintenance  of  those  forms ; whence,  moreover,  it 
never  operates  without  manifesting  effects  in  the  organic  mechanism : 
Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  relation  to  the  body,  except  as  the 
soul’s  lodging  and  instrument;  it  belongs  to  the  soul,  purely  and 
abidingly,  and  may  be  exercised  ‘ivithout  giving  the  slightest  external 
token.  Instead  of  framing  bodily  organs,  and  originating  physical 
offspring,  and  inducing  the  various  jiliysical  acts  on  which  these  two 
great  aims  depend  for  their  effectuation,  it  spans  the  sciences,  sails 
deliciously  through  the  heavenly  realms  of  poetic  analogy,  penetrates 
the  significance  of  things,  and  looks  into  the  very  mind  of  God  himself. 
Tlie  life  whose  phenomena  are  the  instincts,  imjiels  us  only  to  eat,  to 
drink,  to  propagate,  to  preserve  our  fabric  safe  and  sound ; the  spiritual 
life,  the  phenomena  of  which  are  forms  of  reason,  gives  power,  not  to 
do  corporeal  tilings,  but  to  think,  and  to  rise  emotionally  towards  the 
source  of  life.  It  is  by  reason  of  this  supra-instinctive  life  that  man 
stands  as  the  universal  master.  God,  in  creating  a being  who  can  be  at 
once  cognisant  of  his  Creator  and  of  himself,  appoints  him  vicegerent 
over  all.  ‘ Man  thinks,’  says  Buffon,  ‘ hence  he  is  master  over  creatm’es 
which  do  not  think.’  With  aptitude  for  thinldng  comes  power  of 
spiritual  desire.  In  brutes  (that  is  to  say,  where  the  instinctive  expres- 
sion of  life  is  all)  there  is  nothing  which  reaches  further  than  temporal, 
ten-estrial,  purely  physical  wants : man  aspires  to  spiritual  and  mvisible 
things;  he  desires  the  delights  of  intelligence,  emotion,  and  imagination; 
the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  desires,  however  unconsciously  it  may 
be  to  himself,  being  heavenly  and  divine.  They  come  of  the  soul’s 
insatiable  and  inalienable  need  of  God.  ‘This  sentiment,’  as  finely 
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said  by  Victor  Cousin,  ‘ tbe  need  of  the  infinite,  is  the  foundation  of 
the  greatest  passions  and  tbe  most  trifling  desbes.  It  is  tlie^ 
that  we  love,  wliile  we  believe  that  we  arc  loving  finite  tilings,  e 
while  we  are  loidng  truth,  beauty,  virtue.  And  so  surely  is  it  the 
infinite  itself  that  attracts  and  charms  us,  that  its  higher  manifestations 
do  not  satisfy  us  till  we  have  referred  them  to  their  immortal  origin. 
A sigh  of  the  soul  in  the  presence  of  the  starry  heai^ens,  the  passions  of 
glory  and  ambition,  exjiress  it  better  without  doubt,  but  they  do  not 
express  it  more  than  those  vulgar  loves  which  wander  from  object  to 
object  in  a perpetual  circle  of  anxious  desires,  poignant  disquietudes, 
and  mouniful  discnchantments.’  If  brutes  in  any  case  had  spiritual 
desires  (which  is  tantamount  to  the  possession  of  reason,  seeing  that 
these  two  faculties  are  complementary  to  one  another),  they  would 
worsJiip.  Tlie  fecblcsA.glimmeri^-  of  reason  among  the  i^st  ignorant 
and  savage  of  our  race,  \s  ^jfressed,  witha^  exceptioi^n  acknow- 
ledgment and  adoration'of  ^Riseen  poi^r,  sMio  ‘ Great  Spirit,’  before 
whom  they  bow  thcmsel^jB^hosc  favo«|Uicy  seek,  and  whose  frowns 
they  fear  and  deprecate,  ^^^ytrutc  thus  ajMi^ches  its  Maker,  nor  is  it 
able.  The  ox,  in  its  ricli  plsturc,  w&es  its  eyes  in  gratitude 

towards  heaven ; it  sjicnds  its  who^^Wistenciyipl  purely  material  satis- 
factions, and  desires  nothing  beyoni^o^age  and  drink.  It  is  from  the 
same  aptitude  to  think  of  and  to  lo^  God,  that  man  alone  is  able  to 
appreciate  his  transcript  in  the  splendour  and  sweet  beauty  of  outward 
nature.  However  exquisite  the  organs  of  sense  may  be  i^  brutes, 
have  they,  but  they  see  not ; ears  have  they,  but  they' 
tersely  expressed  by  the  old  poet, — 

vQVi  opei  Ktti  vug  k»oou*  t HxXce.  fceofot  KUi  TU(pXd» 

’Tie  mvid  alone  that  sees  and  hoars ; all  things  hosido  are  deaf  and  hlincL-^ 

Einclml0p.^, 


296.  This  it  is,  accordingly,  the  spiritual  degree  of  life,  peculiarly 
characterised  by  capacity  for  rising  to  its  source,  ivliich  distinguishes 
between  man  and  the  bnite.  Man  has  the  instinctive  life,  the  same  as 
the  brute ; ‘but  he  has  the  spiritual  life  in  addition.  He  has  it  by  virtue  of 
his  possessing  a ‘ spiritual  body,’  so  organised  as  to  receive  consciously 
the  divine  love  and  wisdom,  and  to  be  able  to  reflect  them  back  upon 
their  Almighty  Giver  in  the  shape  of  admiration  of  his  works,  and 
worship  of  him  as  Father  and  Saviour.  This  it  is  which,  establishing  a 
distinction  between  liiiman  nature  and  the  very  noblest  of  brute  natures, 
such  as  no  exquisiteness  or  complexity  of  mere  physical  organisation 
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can,  for  a moment,  be  compared  with,  keeps  them  infinitely  more  distinct 
thiHi  animal  and  plant,  or  ayen  organic  and  inorganic  substance.  Tliough 
there  is  one  hfe, — the  instinctive,  common  to  all  organic  things, — here  is 
anothj^Bjfcpiritual,  peculiarly  and  unapproach^jg^iman,  so  that 
tliougd^PHIPmay  be  chairing,  and  animals  man  alone  can 

bo  sublime.  "Wdiat  glorious  privileges  atteiwTOus  life ! We  do  not 
think  of  it,  but  everytriing  superior  to  the  mere  gratification  of  bodily 
appetite  and  provision  for  idiysiS^^wants,  comes  of  our  being  gifted 
with  a spiritual  organism,  receptive  of  spiritual  life ; in  fact,  it  is  this 
very  same  diAune  gift  which  septn-ates  man,  even  as  to  his  animal 
form  and  nature,  from  the  brutes.  • How  varied  and  beautiful  are 
the  attitudes  he  can  assume  ! No  animal  can  deport  itself  as  man  does, 
nor  can  any  animal  but  man  move  in  the  graceful  undulations  of  the 
dance'. j<Jl^^dime^s,  every  one  of  them,  of  a single  and  separate 
princiiftpfirute^ can  do  just  one  thing,  concordant  with  their  simplicity  ; 
man,  ^ the  ^unfej^^af  the  world,  can  do  all  things.  Another  strik- 
ing f*t  T^^n^B^'e  nature  jis,  that  while  the  eyes  of  animals  are 
always  oTthe  same  colour  in  the  same  species,  the  human  eye,  the 
symbol  of  luunan  intellect,  is  of  tl^  most  beautiful  diversity.  Perhaps 
the  only  brute  in  which  there  is  a tendcnicy  to  vaiiety  in  this  particu- 
lar, is  the  horse,  which  animal,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  in  *iw-Word 
of  God,  and  therefore  in  nature,  the  representative  of  intelligence.*^ 
Man,  for  the  same  reason,  is  the  upright  animal.  While  other 
creatures  have  their  faces  turned  earthwise,  he  is  av6^u‘;rog,'\  ‘the 
looker  upwards.’ 


Pronaque  ciun  spectent  animalia  caetera  terrain. 

Os  homini  sublime  dCTlU^reliimque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  siden!^||Me\ailtus. 

bile  other  animals  bend  their  looks  downwitiW%  earth.  He  gave  to  man  a 
counteniince,  commanded  him  iolift  his^ce  to  heaven,  and  behold  with 
^^stars. — Ovid,  M-86.')  ^ 

Lactantiu^  in  reference  to  theS(e  ifeelebr'S^^  Hjnes,  contends  that  the 
erect  font  Vf  man  is  so  palpably  a proof  oWl^js^ing  designed  to  look 
upward  aUjp.^  that  whatever  tends  to  attractms  attention  to  merely 

* That  thW  cuHoins  wh^-haired  varieties  of  many  animals,  called  Albinos  or 
Lcuccelhiops,  have  pink  eyes,  the  white  rabbit  for  example,  argues  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  because  the  albino  comlition  is  abnormal.  See  the  article  ‘ .tUbino’  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopiedia,  or  the  article  ‘Eye,’  in  Todd’s  Cycloptedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  p.  181. 

f •jrufa  ra  S,vu  accoi’diug  to  Plato, 
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terrestrial  objects,  is  contrary  to  his  imture.”'  To  the  spiritual  body  of 
man  is  likewise  to  be  referred  his  possession  of  a face.  Other  animals, 
as  Pliny  observes,  have  only  some  kind  of  muzzle  or  beak.  Hence, 
too,  that  other  eminent  characteristic  of  man,  the  visibility  of  the  mouth. 
‘ With  wild  beasts  and  cattle,’  says  Apuleius,  in  liis  Discourse  on  Magic, 
‘ the  mouth  is  low-seated,  and  brought  down  to  a level  with  the  legs;  it 
lies  close  to  the  grass  on  Avhich  they  feed,  and  is  scarcely  ever  to  be 
seen  except  when  they  are  dead,  or  in  a state  of  exasperation,  and  ready 
to  bite ; ivhereas  in  man  yon  look  upon  no  feature  before  this,  when  he 
is  silent;  and  on  none  more  frequently  while  he  is  ui  the  act  of 
speaking.’  Tlie  same  is  the  origin  of  the  variety  of  the  human  voice,  so 
different  from  the  monotony  of  that  of  brutes,  and  even  from  the  most 
perfect  singing  of  a bird.  The  cries  and  notes  of  the  inferior  animals, 
serve  on  this  account  as  the  well-known  bases  of  their  names,  in  every 
language,  both  ancient  and  modern ; cuckoo,  peewit,  jSoug,  jSo/x^oc,  &c. 
Tlie  great  distinction  between  the  human  voice  and  the  brute  is,  that 
tlic  former  is  adapted  to  articulation.  No  brute  can  divide  its  voice  as 
man  docs,  whence  the  ancient  Homeric  epithet  of  ‘ voice-dividing  man.’ 
All  these  things  are  illustrations  of  Discrete  degrees.  Whether  we 
take  attitude,  countenance,  or  voice,  the  ending  of  the  brute  idea  is 
absolute, — tbc  beginning  of  the  human  entirely  new. 

297.  Man,  it  was  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  has  the  instinctive 
life,  the  same  as  the  brute ; be  has  it,  however,  as  much  more  amply  as 
in  organisation  he  is  superior.  Flowing,  as  it  does,  into  a frame  so 
much  nobler  than  that  of  the  brutes,  it  assumes,  in  its  new  recipient,  a 
proportionately  nobler  nature.  The  law  of  promotion,  above  described, 
whereby  princi2des  and  faculties  lifted  from  a lower  ^datform  to  a higher, 
arc  there  apjdied  to  new  and  greater  purposes,  here  finds  not  only  con- 
finnation,  but  its  most  conspicuous  example ; the  very  instinct  which 
caiiies  brutes  only  to  jihysical  ends,  in  man  leads  to  moral  ones  besides. 
Hunger,  for  example,  which  in  brutes  impels  sim^dy  to  cat,  invites  man 
to  social  gatherings  whose  object,  at  least  collaterally,  is  the  ‘ feast  of 
reason.’  The  brutes  feeding  together  on  the  grass,  do  no  more  than 
feed : to  men  the  highest  delight  of  meal-times  is  their  cheerful  and 
salubrious  company  and  conversation.  Eating,  as  such,  is  at  the  best, 
a finite  i)leasm-e ; it  has  none  of  that  savour  of  the  infinite  which  all 
true  and  great  pleasures  must  needs  possess ; but  it  gives  occasion  for 
such  jdeasures  to  be  developed,  and  hence  becomes  in  man  a noble 
function.  ‘ I did  not  calculate  the  gratification  of  those  banquets,’  says 

* Divinarum  Institutionuni,  Lib,  2,  cap.  1. 
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Cicero,  ‘ by  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  so  much  as  by  the  meetings  of 
friends  and  conversations.  Well  did  our  ancestors  style  the  reclining 
of  friends  at  an  entertainment  convivium,  since  it  carries  with  it  a union 
of  life.’*  How  marked,  again,  in  respect  of  the  instinct  of  propagation ! 
The  bmte  fulfils  the  physical  end,  and  ceases  there;  man  goes  further, — 
he  loves,  and  becomes  human  in  proportion  as  he  loves  honom-ably  and 
faithfully.  Mere  animal  love  is  a very  low  pleasure ; were  he  incapable 
of  any  higher,  man  would  never  have  become  even  civilised.  ‘ Happily 
directed  and  controlled,’  says  Feuchsterleben,  ‘ love  is  the  artist  of  the 
most  exquisite  spiritual  developments  that  human  nature  is  susceptible 
of;  whereas  he  who  never  loves,  becomes  egotistical,  mean,  narrow- 
minded, covetous,  and  but  too  often  an  unnatural  sensualist.  ’ So  with 
the  instincts  of  conjugal  fidelity,  love-to-offspring,  and  that  exalted  and 
beautiful  one,  the  love  of  Home.  They  lead  brute  and  man  alike  into 
states  of  jfiiysical  well-being : in  man,  when  properly  developed,  they 
are  seeds  no  less  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  even  religious  welfare. 
How  many  blissful  emotions  arise  out  of  the  instinct  of  Home  ! 
Tdie  bird  seeks  its  nest  simply  for  shelter ; man,  after  the  toils  of  the 
day,  goes  homeward,  not  merely  to  sup  and  rest  himself,  but  to  feel, 
in  the  bosom  of  affection,  and  in  the  sweet  prattle  of  his  little  flock, 
that  to  him  it  is  still  the  Golden  Age.  ‘ To  Adam  and  Eve  Paradise 
was  home ; to  the  virtuous  among  their  descendants  home  is  Paradise.’ 
J\lany  things  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  spiritual  degree  of  life,  are 
thus,  in  reality,  only  high  developments  of  the  Listinctive.  To  distin- 
guish between  the  two,  we  have  but  to  ask  concerning  any  particular 
faculty, — Is  it  possessed  both  by  man  and  by  animal?  However 
lustrously  a given  faculty  may  shine  in  man,  if  we  find  it  anywhere 
among  the  brutes,  it  is  still  no  more  than  a part  of  the  instinctive  life. 
‘ We  may  rest  assured,  ’ says  Sidney  Smith,  ‘ that  whatever  principles  in 
the  shape  of  instincts  are  given  to  animals  for  their  preseiwation  and 
protection,  are  also  instincts  in  man ; and  that  what  in  them  is  a pro- 
pensity or  desire,  is  not  in  him  anything  else,  ’f  Should  we  be  at  a loss 
to  know  whether  a given  faculty  be  thus  shared,  the  place  of  its  origin 
and  its  nature  are  determinable  by  its  End.  For  it  is  not  in  working 
for  a purpose ; not  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  results,  and  adjusting 
things  thereto ; not  even  in  the  perception  of  cause  and  effect, — that 
man  differs  from  the  brute  ; it  is  in  working  for  a purpose  having 
relation  to  the  spiritual  and  immortal,  and  in  contemplatmg  causes  and 
issues  that  lie  altogether  beyond  the  reach  and  bearing  of  the  physical. 

* De  Senectuto,  Cap.  13.  t Principles  of  Phrenology,  p,  123. 
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Every  instinct,  however,  in  man,  prefigiu’es  and  presignifies  a sentiment 
belonging  to  the  spiritual  life.  Amativeness,  for  example,  the  seat  of 
■whieh  is  the  (common  to  all  livhig  creatures),  is  found  over  again 

in  the  (winch  man  alone  possesses),  in  the  shape  of  spiritual  and 

unsensuous  love.  It  is  the  same  idea  moulded  on  a higher  type.  Tlie 
correspondence  between  our  higher  and  lower  nature  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  features  of  our  humanity.  Every  man  who  will  watch  him- 
self, may  see  liis  animal,  sensuous,  external  manhood,  duplicated  within, 
in  higher  workmanship. 

298.  Listinct,  in  man,  is  not  only  applied  to  higher  purposes;  it  is 
expansive  and  cumulative.  These,  indeed,  are  the  characters  by  which 
it  is  peculiarly  distinguished  from  the  instinct  of  brutes,  which  remains 
the  same  from  age  to  age,  as  expressed  in  every  attempt  at  definition. 
Why  thus  expansive,  will  appear  when  wo  consider  the  especial  province 
of  the  instinctive  life  with  regard  to  the  sjiiritual.  Though  the  former 
may  exist  without  the  latter,  as  happens  with  brutes,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  spiritual  life  to  exist  without  the  instinctive.  What  sustains  us 
and  prescn'cs  us  as  animals  (which  we  must  needs  be  if  we  are  to  be 
men),  is  essentially  Instinct — not  reason.  The  latter  is  the  source  of 
all  our  highest  enjoyments,  as  human  beings;  it  is  the  instnimcnt  also 
of  our  progression  : but  it  is  by  instinct  that  we  arc  rendered  capable  of 
becoming  human  beings.  ‘ The  basis  of  humanity  is  animalism.  Man 
lives  before  he  thinlcs  ; he  eats  before  he  reasons ; he  is  social  before  he 
is  civilised ; loves  even  against  reason,  and  becomes  a Nimrod  long 
before  he  is  a Nestor.  ’ As  the  ground  on  which  his  spiritual  nature  is 
based,  the  instinctive  faculties  of  man  arc  made  capable  of  a coires- 
ponding  and  adequate  expansiveness.  Tliroughout  the  miiverse  it  is  a 
law  that  higher  principles  shall  descend  into  the  next  inferior,  infusing 
into  them  a dignity  and  excellence  which  is  neither  native  to  them,  nor 
attainable,  except  by  communication  from  above ; God  gives  first  effect 
to  it  by  imparting  his  glory  to  his  nearest  image,  ‘crowning’  him  M'ith 
his  divine  ‘majesty  and  honour;’ — all  things  in  their  tmm  pour  a 
largess  of  their  nobler  nature  on  those  beneath.  Eeason,  under  this 
great  law,  impregnates  and  ennobles  instinct ; the  instinctive  life  simi- 
larly descends  into  the  inanimate  world,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  competent 
to  receive  it.  ‘ Of  the  qualities,’  says  Philo,  ‘ which  the  soul  has  received 
from  God,  it  gives  a share  to  the  irrational  portion  of  our  nature,  so  that 
the  mind  is  vivified  by  God,  and  the  in-ational  jiart  by  the  mind.’  The 
spiritual  life  can  only  expand  by  having  a plane  beneath  it  on  which  to 
rest ; tliis  plane  is  furnished  by  the  instiuctiye  life,  every  enlargement 
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of  wlilcli  in  power  and  empire  offers  so  much  new  scope  and  opportunity 
to  the  soul.  Tlie  lower  animals  have  in  them  no  spiritual  life  thus  to 
grow  and  dilate ; their  powers,  therefore,  instead  of  being  expansive,  are 
determinate;  they  work,  but  only  within  the  confines  of  their  little 
circles,  and  after  a thousand  years’  employ,  are  still  where  they  began, 
klan’s  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  by  vu’tue  of  the  inflowing  spiritual  life, 
are  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  grow  and  spread  Ifice  watered 
trees.  Every  year  sees  some  new  aiiphcation  of  them,  and  the  fruits  of 
their  exercise  fill  the  earth.  Notliiug  so  plainly  distinguishes  between 
man  and  brutes  as  the  absolute  nothingness  of  effect  in  the  work  of  the 
latter.  Unless  the  coral-islands  be  esteemed  an  exception,  of  all  the 
past  labours  of  all  the  animals  that  ever  existed,  there  is  not  a trace 
extant : we  see  only  what  is  accomphshed  by  the  mdividuals  contem- 
poraneous with  oiu'selves.  ..  f . 4.<  / 

299.  Instinct,  being  co-ordinate  with  Life,  comprises  not  only 
‘ vitality,  ’ and  the  unconscious  external  acts  ordinarily  intended  by  the 
tenn ; — it  is  the  inmost  principle  also  of  a large  part  of  Intelligence, 
namely,  aU  such  intelhgence,  whether  susceptible  of  cultivation  or 
othenrise,  as  is  applied  to  the  effectuation  of  physical  good.  It  is  a 
higher  type  of  intelligence  which  seeks  s]}iritiial  good.  Intelligence, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  material  well-being,  is  not  a distinct  faculty ; it  is 
referable  to  the  instinctive  life,  equally  in  brutes  and  mankind.  It  is 
quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  instinct  has  nothing  of  intelligence 
connected  with  it, — that  it  is  unifomily  and  necessarily  ‘ bhnd.’  Often 
it  may  be  so,  and  in  brutes  perhaps  it  is  the  nile;  but  there  are  no 
tribes  of  creatures  in  which  intelligence  is  not  largely  and  most 
evidently  exhibited,  over  and  above  their  unconscious  skill.  The  books 
upon  instinct  undeniably  establish  this.  ‘ Many  animals,’  Spurzheim 
remarks,  ‘ modify  them  actions  according  to  external  circumstances ; 
they  even  select  one  among  different  motives.  A dog  may  be  hungry, 
but  with  the  opportunity  he  will  not  eat,  because  he  remembers  the 
blows  he  has  received  for  having  done  so  imder  similar  circumstances.’* 
All  the  best  writers  on  instinct  concur  in  this  opinion.  ‘ One  might  as 
well  call  all  the  actions  of  man  rational,’  says  the  author  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm,  ‘ as  all  of  the  inferior,  instinctive.’  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  in  his  interesting  ‘ Psychological  Inquiries,’  expresses  his  con- 
^'iction  that  ‘ if  we  study  the  habits  of  animals,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
there  are  many  which,  however  much  they  are  dependent  on  them 
instincts,  profit  also  hy  experience,  though  in  a less  degree  than  man.’ 

* Philosophical  Piinciples  of  Pln’onology,  p.  3. 
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Old  brutes  are  more  cunning  than  young  ones.  An  experienced  fox 
differs  materially  from  a novice  in  the  chase;  he  foresees  many  snares, 
and  endeavours  to  avoid  them.  We  must  remember,  further,  that  brutes 
ill  all  probability  have  much  more  intelligence  than  Ave  can  become 
aware  of,  from  their  want  of  words,  from  our  own  inattention,  and  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  import  of  the  symbols  which  they  use  in  giving 
intimations  to  one  another  and  to  ourselves.  In  short,  neither  is  intel- 
ligence to  be  attributed  to  man  as  his  prerogative,  nor  is  the  brute  to  be 
defined  as  a being  of  invariably  unconscious  impidse.  It  is  important 
to  observe,  however,  that  the  understanding  of  brutes  is  affected  solely 
through  external  or  sensational  stimuli.  Human  intelligence  having 
reference  to  physical  things,  may  be  excited  cither  by  these  or  by  the 
interior  intelligence  of  the  soul:  intelligent  acts  arc  performed  by  brutes, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  when  the  external,  sensational  stimulus  "which 
first  called  them  forth,  again  affects  the  creature,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  Tliat  is  to  say,  ndiile  Reason,  or  the  intelligence  of  the 
spiritual  life,  may  operate  independently  of  external  stimuli, — after  it 
has  once  been  excited  by  them, — and  docs  not  require  the  aid  of  the 
external  senses,  the  activity  of  the  intelligence  of  brutes  depends  for  its 
excitation  always  and  Avholly  upon  such  stimuli.  This  is  particularly 
obscrval)lc  in  acts  where  memory  is  concerned.  Memoiy,  in  the  true 
idea  of  it,  is  a faculty  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  can  bo  exercised  without 
any  external  or  sensational  stimulus ; "we  lie  quietly  on  our  pillows,  and 
in  tlie  dead  of  night  can  reproduce  what  wo  choose.  Brutes  have  no 
such  power ; they  remember  only  through  the  medium  of  an  outward 
Rcnse, — the  dog,  for  instance,  largely  through  the  sense  of  smell.  It  is 
tnio  that  dogs  betoken  memory  in  dreams,  as  long  ago  described  in  the 
verses  of  Lucretius,*  but  as  this  is  clearly  a recollection  of  mere  events, 
in  no  way  involving  memory  iminci'ples,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  susceptible  of  the  same  physiological  exj^lanation  that  bears  upon 
their  waking  acts.  Men  alone  remember  principles;  brutes  simply 
remember  circumstances.  In  the  forarer,  memory  is  a spiritual  function, 
and  involves  a complication  of  ideas ; in  the  latter,  it  belongs  to  the 
instinctive  life,  and  refers  but  to  a single  impression.  Other  acts  of 
memory  in  brutes  Avhich  appear  at  first  sight  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  principle  of  external  stimulus,  such  as  the  return  of  bees  to  the 
hive,  and  of  migratory  birds  to  their  native  countries,  though  problems 

* Venantumquo  canes  in  molli  stepc  quiote 
Jactant  crum  tamen  snhito,  &c. 

Do  Eeriun  Natura,  iv.  988-1004. 
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to-day,  are  referable,  without  doubt,  to  the  same  origin  as  tlie  dreams  of 
the  hounds.  ‘ Exceptions  of  this  sort,  ’ it  is  ^yell  remarked  by  Dr. 
kfartyn  Paine,  ‘ arc  but  few,  and  if  tliey  be  admitted  to  surpass  our 
present  knowledge,  the  probability  will  be  allowed,  through  the  weight 
of  analogies,  that  even  these  problems  will  be  seen  to  be  related  to  the 
conuuon  physiological  laws  which  rule  the  instinctive  principle  in  its 
ordinary  operations,  and  more  especially  so  as  they  refer,  in  common 
with  the  rest,  to  the  wants  of  organic  life.’*  It  is  precisely  the  same 
with  those  ^2<«sz-intelligent  acts  which  are  induced  in  certain  animals 
by  training,— the  various  tricks,  for  example,  which  the  elephant  and  the 
monkey  are  taught  to  play.  Unlike  genuine  intelligence,  or  the  faculties 
of  the  spiritual  life,  the  superinduced  conditions  of  the  instinctive  are 
never  awakened  except  under  the  stimuli  Avhich  originally  promoted 
them,  and  then  only  in  direct  relation  with  those  stimuli.  So,  too,  Avith 
Avhat  some  authors  call  the  ‘ moral  sense’  of  animals.  Man  alone  has  a 
moral  sense,  justly  so  called,  seeing  that  it  can  only  exist  where  there 
is  a spiritual  organism  competent  to  receive  the  knowledge  of  God. 
The  dog,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  said  to  act  from  conscience ; — that 
‘ it  manifests  a sense  of  Avi’ong  Avhen  it  surprises  the  game  in  a manner 
opposed  to  its  instructions,  or  docs  any  other  analogous  acts.  But  this 
manifestation  happens  only  under  the  influence  of  those  physical  causes 
which  lead  the  creature  to  act  more  habitually  in  a different  manner. 
The  sense  of  wrong  does  not  originate  from  the  act,  or  on  account  of  the 
act,  but  is  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  creature’s  master,  whom  it 
associates  with  the  suffeiing  Avhich  it  endured  when  its  instinct  was 
undergoing  discipline.’^  In  thus  recognising  the  intelligence  of  brutes, 
we  may  seem  to  be  advancing  the  very  doctrine  above  repudiated,  that 
‘instinct’  is  ‘less  reason,’  and  ‘reason’  ‘more  instinct.’  Not  so. 
The  term  reason,  as  commonly  used,  includes  intelligence  both  as  to 
physical  ends  and  as  to  spiritual  ones.  With  the  former  kind,  instinct 
undoubtedly  is  identical,  passing  into  it  by  degrees  of  Contmuity;  but 
from  the  latter  it  is  separated  by  a Discrete  degree,  and  is  therefoi’e 
absolutely  distinct. 

300.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  much  of  Avhat  is  popularly  called  ‘ Eeason’ 
was  in  its  first  exercise  purely  instinct.  Long  experience  has  thrown 
'the  early  history  of  human  usages  so  remotely  to  the  rear,  and  we  are 
naturally  so  prone  to  ascribe  everything  that  is  wise  and  good  to 

* A Discourse  on  the  Soul  aucl  Iirstiuct,  physiologically  distinguished  from 
Materialism.  New  York,  1840.  A very  valuable  little  essay. 

t Ibid,  p.  112. 
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‘ Reasou,’ — as  tliougli  we  were  too  proud  or  too  selfish  to  allow  that  the 
inferior  animals  have  anything  in  common  with  us, — that  instinct  not 
only  goes  without  its  fair  share  of  credit,  in  our  estimate  of  human 
nature,  but  is  well-nigh  ignored.  In  the  infancy  of  our  race,  thousands 
of  the  acts  which  we  now  ascribe  to  Reason,  must  unquestionably  have 
been  impulses  of  instinct : destitute  of  the  experience  wliich  now  guides 
us,  the  first  members  of  mankind  must  have  jirocecdcd,  in  innumerable 
cases,  as  the  brutes  do  still ; as  experience  accumulated,  the  instiuctiTe 
procedures  would  gradually  be  superseded  by  thoughtful  ones,  and 
eventually  they  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  pui'cly  rational.  The 
selection  of  food,  for  instance,  must  originally  have  been  determined  by 
an  instinct  in  no  respect  different  from  that  which  leads  the  living  brute 
to  cat  Avhat  is  good  for  it,  and  to  reject  the  unwholesome  and  the 
jioisonous.  Noxo,  men  may  exorcise  their  reason  on  the  choice  of  new 
edibles ; they  have  plenty  of  experience  to  proceed  upon ; but  if  instinct 
had  not  directed  them  at  the  first,  while  deliberating  what  to  eat,  they 
Avould  have  starved.  All  arts  and  sciences  may  be  referred  back  to 
sinqde  instincts  of  the  same  character; — instincts  having  physical 
welfare  for  their  End,  and  excited  by  sensational  stimuli ; their  expan- 
sion and  enrichment,  as  time  has  rolled  along,  they  owe  to  the 
descending  of  the  spiritual  life  on  to  the  plane  where  they  begin. 
Brutes  have  neither  art  nor  science,  because  although  they  have 
instincts,  they  have  no  spiritual  life  to  fertilise  them.  This  latter  is 
the  reason  also  why  the  instincts  of  brutes  are  made  to  work  with  such 
admirable  precision  from  the  very  moment  of  birth.  As  they  have 
nothing  further  to  receive,  they  arc  made  perfect  at  the  outset. 
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301.  If  there  be  any  coherence  and  validity  in  tlie  reasonings  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  conclnsion  must  needs  be,  that  every- 
thing of  which  human  intelligence  is  cognisant,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  material  or  spiritual,  depends  on  the  personal  support  of  the 
Creator,  and  that  Life  is  One  and  Omnipresent ; in  other  words,  that 
God  is  the  supra-natural  gromrd  of  all  phenomena,  whether  physical, 
physiological,  or  intellectual ; and  that  all  begimungs  and  endings  are 
displays  of  his  divine  life  in  operation ; — life  which,  flowing  continuously 
into  his  creation,  never  begins  or  ends,  but  always  is.  ‘Natural  laws’ 
there  are,  plentiful  and  amazing,  through  which  Iris  divine  wills  are 
effectuated,  but  God  is  the  great  mover  and  upholder  of  these  laws ; 
there  are  no  laws  independently  of  Him,  and  all  things  are  sustained 
by  law.  He  who  said  ‘ I bring  a cloud  over  the  eaidh,’  teaches  us 
thereby  that  he  is  the  direct  and  personal  agent  in  aU  natural  pheno- 
mena, however  slight  and  apparently  casual  they  may  be,  no  less  than 
in  all  spiritual  phenomena.  ‘ Even  the  blind  heathen  named  their 
supreme  deity  “ cloud-driving  Jupiter and  shall  not  we,  thus  taught 
by  God  himself,  stUl  more  explicitly  and  reverently  own  the  living 
Jehovah,  the  God  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  as 
the  Creator  of  every  cloud  that  flings  its  shadow  over  earth?  We  own 
him  in  the  uproar  of  the  tempest ; let  us  own  him  in  the  stillness  of  the 
calm.  We  own  him  in  the  huge  billow;  let  us  own  him  in  the  ripple 
that  smks  c^uietly  to  rest  upon  the  strand.  We  own  him  in  the  whirl- 
wind ; let  us  own  him  in  the  placid  breeze  of  evening.’  It  is  no  trifling 
source  of  mere  pleasure  thus  to  recognise  the  Creator  in  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  the  world.  It  sweetens  every  moment  of  oiu’  time; 
unites  us  delightfirlly  to  the  bearrties  of  natrrre  ; and  associates  us  with 
its  varied  objects  as  with  so  many  friends  and  companions. 
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302.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the  whole  earth  is  a scene  of  Inspiration — 
inspiration  of  sustaining  and  directing  force,  as  regards  its  objects  and 
physical  phenomena,  and  of  the  power  of  thought  and  feeling  as  re- 
gards the  soul.  Life  and  Inspiration  go  together.  Inspiration  is 
literally  ‘ hreathing  into  Life  is  that  which  is  inbreathed,  hlan  could 
neither  think  nor  feel,  were  he  not  a subject  of  inspiration;  he  does 
nothing  purely  of  himself  cxeept  choose.  It  is  permitted  hun  to  elect 
hy  his  free-will  what  things  he  will  love  and  seek  to  possess,  hut  all  the 
vitality  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  the  acquisition  of  those  things,  all 
the  efforts  which  he  makes  in  connection  with  the  object  of  his  love, 
have  their  Mwdl-spring  and  maintenance  in  God, — wTjywv,  ‘ the 
fountain  of  fountains.’  Every  vessel  that  is  presented  to  him,  God  fills 
with  his  sustaining  life,  leaving  the  recipient  to  deal  with  it  how  he  will ; 
whether  it  be  a pure  vessel,  or  a foul,  Ifife  is  poured  into  it  all  the 
same ; the  quality  is  preserved  or  marred  according  to  the  condition  of 
(he  receptacle.  AVe  talk  of  our  acquiring  knowledge  of  what  surrounds 
us  by  virtue  of  our  intellect.  True.  AVc  do  so,  nevertheless,  only  in  so 
far  as  God  first  inspires  our  intellect.  AVc  know  nothing  of  a single 
object  of  creation  in  a manner  absolutely  original.  As  finite  things  in 
their  very  nature  arc  derived,  our  knowledge,  as  finite  beings,  must  also 
be  derivative.  As  the  light  of  the  sun  makes  nature,  which  in  its 
absence  is  dark,  physically  \h\h\c]  so  the  light  of  heaven  makes  it 
intellectually  visible,  and  ivithout  that  light  we  could  know  nothing 
about  it.  hfan’s  physical  eye  does  not  see  by  virtue  of  any  inherent 
l)roporty,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  sunbeam;  so  the  intellectual  eye  does 
not  perceive  by  virtue  of  inuatc  power  to  perceive,  but  through  that 
light  which  ‘has  come  into  the  world.’  AVc  know,  in  short,  just  so 
much  of  tilings  ns  God  inspires  us  to  know; — a slender  and  fragmen- 
tary knowledge  at  the  best, — even  in  its  highest  degree,  mere  opinion, 
since  the  real  nature  of  things  can  only  be  known  by  the  Infinite. 
8till,  it  is  enough  of  them  that  we  know,  being  just  what  is  need- 
ful to  our  happiness,— the  design  of  the  Almighty  in  all  that  he 
confers. 

303.  Inspiration,  accordingly,  in  its  full  and  essential  sense,  com- 
prises every  fomr  and  every  variety  of  influx  with  which  the  Creator 
animates  and  instructs  manleind.  To  attribute  it  simply  to  the  ‘ holy 
men  of  God’  who  ‘spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,’  is 
a mistake.  In  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  the  Psalmists, 
and  the  Evangelists,  Divine  illumination  is  shewn  in  its  highest  and 
immediate  degree,  not  in  its  only  one.  There  are  as  many  degrees  below 
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it  as  there  are  grades  of  physical  structure  beneath  the  consummate 
frame  of  man.  God  is  continually  visiting  the  souls  of  all  human 
beings  with  a certain  amount  of  inspiration ; awarding  to  every  indi- 
vidual the  kind  and  quality  suited  to  his  capacity  and  appointed  sphere 
of  dutj’^,  and  replenishing  him  with  new  supplies,  according  to  his  needs. 
St.  Paul  particularises  some  of  these  ‘ diversities  of  operations.’  To  one 
is  given  the  word  of  wisdom,  to  another  the  word  of  ]<nowledge,  to 
anotlier  prophecy,  to  anotlier  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  to  another  the 
interpretation  of  tongues.  Infliix  or  inspiration  from  God,  however, 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  out-pouring  from  ourselves  of  what  he 
entrusts  us  with.  New  Inspiration  can  only  enter  us  through  our 
communicating  to  our  fellow-men  the  good  things  we  have  previously 
received.  We  must  bless  them  Avith  AA'hatever  affection  and  intellect 
can  bestoAv,  if  Ave  would  ourselves  be  neAvly  blessed  by  God.  This  is 
AA'hat  He  intended  us  to  leam  from  the  incident  of  the  AvidoAv’s  cruse  of 
oil,  which  was  replenished  in  the  degree  that  the  contents  were  poured 
away.  Lynch  puts  the  matter  clearly  and  concisely.  ‘ The  thinking 
man,’  he  observes,  ‘ as  another  good  result  of  his  thoughtfulness,  Avill 
get  to  feel  hoAV  truly  and  impressively  best  thoughts  and  inAvard  Aisions 
are  gifts  of  God.  When  our  “ views,”  as  Ave  significantly  say,  are  most 
earnest,  most  solemn,  or  most  beaiitiful,  Ave  are  often  conscious  of  hdmj 
in  a state,  rather  than  of  making  an  effort.’*  Goethe  held  similar 
opinions,  as  related  in  his  conversations  Avitli  Eckermann : — ‘ No  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  liighest  kind,  no  remarkable  discovery,  no  great 
thought  which  bears  fruit  and  has  results,  is  in  the  power  of  any  one. 
Such  things  are  elevated  above  all  earthly  control ; man  must  consider 
them  as  unexpected  gifts  from  above,  as  pure  children  of  God,  which 
he  must  receive  and  venerate  Avith  joyful  thanks.’  All  men  who  closely 
Avatch  their  inner  life  become  conscious  of  these  high  truths, — at  least  as 
that  life  develops.  The  sign  of  growth  of  the  soul  is,  that  it  gradually 
loses  confidence  in  its  Amlitional  reasonings  about  best  and  highest 
things,  and  reposes  trust  rather  in  Avhat  it  feels  to  be  given.  Though 
it  is  our  duty  to  think  and  Avork  Avith  all  our  might,  Ave  lose  nothing  by 
‘ tarrying  the  Lord’s  leisure.’  ‘ Newton  confessed  that  to  his  patience 
he  owed  everything.  An  apple  plucked  from  the  tree  Avas  the  death 
and  ruin  of  our  race ; an  apple  falling  from  the  tree  told  the  story  of 
the  stars.’ 

304.  It  is  from  the  perception  of  this  universal  and  constant  influx 
from  heaven,  that  Ave  speak  in  daily  converse  of  being  msjpired  Avith 

* Memorials  of  Theoplrilus  Triual,  p.  14. 
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hope,  inspired  with  courage,  iusphed  with  veneration;  also  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  musician,  the  inspiration  of  the  poet.  For  in  using 
such  phrases,  of  course  we  recognise  an  inspirer,  or  we  mean  nothing. 
All  come  fi-om  the  same  source,  and  a single  inlnciple  explains  every 
variety.  The  relation  between  the  inspiration  of  the  Poet,  justly  so 
called,  and  that  of  the  Bible,  is  pecuharly  important.  Before  wo  can 
properly  understand  what  hiblical  inspiration  is,  it  has  been  well  said,  we 
must  understand  what  poetical  inspiration  is.  The  two  things  are  more 
closely  allied  than  many  suppose.  No  intelligent  reader  of  Scripture 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  resemblance  of  their  written  residts  is 
most  intimate  and  profound ; the  poetic  interpretation  of  nature  stands, 
in  fact,  on  a level  with  the  inteiiiretation  of  the  symbolic  language  of 
Holy  Wilt.  Philology  goes  no  deeper  than  the  surface;  the  inner 
arcana  belong  to  Poetry,  and  it  is  only  poetical  minds  of  the  highest 
order  that  can  bring  them  forth  in  their  true  colours.  The  iioetry  of 
the  Bible  is  one  of  the  features  that  especially  stamp  its  divine  origin ; 
it  discloses  the  composition  of  the  Mind  that  uttered  it ; and  deserves 
as  keen  attention  as  its  simjilc  doctrines.  If  God  were  only  Intel- 
lect,— if  there  were  only  a head  shewn  in  nature  and  the  Bible,  then 
the  scientific  and  philological  intci-pretation  would  compass  all.  But 
he  is  Love  also.  Therefore  the  world  and  his  word  are  no  less  full  of 
heart,  so  that  there  is  endless  poetic  interpretation  needed  likewise. 
Poetry  was  rightly  accounted  in  old  times  the  language  of  the  gods. 
T'o  view  nature  in  a poetical,  is  an  approach  towards  Auewing  it  in  a 
religious,  light.  The  ancients  expressed  themselves  in  terms  similar 
to  our  own,  Avith  regard  to  inspiration.  Homer  describes  his  heroes  as 
‘ inspired  with  valour  ’ by  their  guardian  deities ; and,  in  narrating  the 
famous  story  of  Penelope  and  her  web,  piously  makes  her  say  that  hci' 
ingenious  scheme  was  ‘ breathed  into  her  by  a god.’  (Odyssey  xix.  138.) 
He  has  a passage  also  to  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  St.  Paul’s, 
saying  that  to  one  God  gives  dancing,  to  another  music,  to  another  a 
prudent  mind,  to  another  valoiw,  &c.  (Iliad  xiii.  727-733.)  In  the 
8th  Odyssey  he  repeats  it  in  a varied  and  more  elegant  form : — ‘ One 
man  is  weaker,  but  God  adorns  him  with  words,  and  he  discourses 
with  mild  modesty;  another  in  his  form  is  like  the  immortals,  but 
grace  is  not  set  as  a crown  aromid  his  speech.’  (170-177.)  Seneca 
comments  upon  inspiration  in  singularly  eloquent  terms.  ‘ Without 
God,’  he  obseiwes,  ‘ there  is  no  great  man.  It  is  He  who  insphes  us 
with  great  ideas  and  exalted  designs.  Wlien  you  see  a man  superior  to 
his  passions,  happy  in  adversity,  calm  amid  surroundmg  storms,  can 
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you  forbear  to  confess  that  these  qualities  are  too  exalted  to  have  their 
origin  in  the  little  inchvidual  whom  they  ornament  ? A god  inhabits 
every  virtuous  man,  and  Avithout  God  there  is  no  virtue.’  (Epistles, 
41,  73.)  The  ‘paganism’  and  ‘polytheism’  of  such  men  deserves  a 
milder  judgment  than  is  often  passed  upon  it.  However  vicious  and 
defective  in  some  respects,  it  rested  on  a pure  and  reverent  religious 
feeling,  which  needed  but  Christianity  to  give  it  a right  direction. 
That  Avhich  distinguishes  Christianity  from  the  moraUsm  of  Seneca,  is 
not  so  much  an  absolute  difference  in  the  principles  inculcated,  as  the 
power  which  it  biings,  by  virtue  of  its  immediate  origin,  to  cany  them 
out  practically  in  the  life.  Polytheism,  indeed,  regarded  in  its  better 
aspect,  was  but  the  designation,  under  many  names,  of  the  one  universal 
Father,  just  as  in  Scripture  the  sing-le  Jehovah  is  styled  the  Mighty 
One,  the  Lion,  the  Shepherd,  and  by  hundreds  of  other  names  in  turn. 
The  more  philosophical  of  the  ancients  were  fully  alive  to  the  fact  of 
such  being  the  veidtable  intent  of  their  theological  doctrines.  ‘ It  is  of 
veiy  little  consequence,’  says  the  author  just  quoted,  ‘ by  what  name 
you  call  the  first  Nature,  the  Divine  Reason  that  presides  over  the 
universe,  and  fills  all  the  parts  of  it.  He  is  still  the  same  God.  We 
Stoics  sometimes  call  him  Father  Bacchus,  because  he  is  the  universal 
life  that  animates  nature;  sometimes  Mercury,  because  he  is  the  Eternal 
Reason,  Order,  and  Wisdom.  You  may  give  him  as  many  names  as 
you  please,  jirovidcd  you  allow  but  one  sole  principle  imiversally 
present.’  (De  Benejiciis,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  7-8.)  St.  Augustin,  probably 
with  these  passages,  and  similar  ones  in  the  Philosophical  Dissertations 
of  Maximus  Tyrius  (xxix.  &c.)  before  his  mind,  puts  the  matter  in  the 
same  generous  light.  ‘ It  was  one  God,’  he  observes,  ‘ the  universal 
Creator  and  Sustainer,  who  in  the  ethereal  spaces  was  called  Jupiter, 
in  the  sea  Neptune,  in  the  sun  Phoebus,  in  the  fire  Vulcan,  in  the 
vintage  Bacchus,  in  the  haiwests  Ceres,  in  the  forests  Diana,  in  the 
sciences  Minciwa.’  {De  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  2.) 

305.  Briefly,  then,  and  finally,  we  must  never  attempt  to  think  of 
Life,  in  any  of  its  manifestations,  apart  from,  or  independently  of  God. 
Life  is  uncreate,  and  wherever  Life  is.  He  is.  Tlie  same  grand  prin- 
ciples which  we  find  at  the  summit  of  creation,  or  in  the  intelligence 
of  man,  and  which  we  acknowledge,  unhesitatingly,  to  be  by  influx  of 
the  divine  life,  are  embodied  in  eveiy  kingdom  below  man,  in  another 
and  humbler  manner ; animals,  plants,  and  minerals  severally  and  in 
turn  presenting  them,  after  the  likeness  of  descending  octaves.  What 
are  Intelligence  and  Emotion  in  the  soul,  reappear,  as  we  descend,  in 
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the  shape  of  Instinct,  Vitality,  and  the  physical  properties  of  inanimate 
matter ; the  higher  the  End,  and  thence  the  Form,  the  more  noble  is 
the  presentation;  as  the  dignity  of  the  End  diminishes,  and  along 
■with  it  the  grandeur  of  the  form,  so  does  the  intensity  of  the  life. 
"With  every  step  in  descent,  there  is  a decline  in  power;  some  energy 
ceases,  some  faculty  disaiipears,  yet  the  essential  principle  runs  the 
entire  length,  and  is  found  at  the  end  as  perfect  as  at  the  beginnuig. 
It  is  liy  no  means  the  same  manifestation  that  Ave  find.  Each  new 
manifestation  is  lower  than  the  next  above  by  a discrete  degree : hence 
Avhile  there  are  innumerable  analogies  betiveen  them,  little  pertains 
absolutely  in  common,  saA’c  their  one,  divine  origination.  The  hardest 
to  connect  together  arc  doubtless  the  life  of  the  mineral  and  the  life  of 
the  soul.  It  must  be  done  by  the  inteiinediate  degrees.  When  we 
reflect  hoAV  beautifully  the  organising  life  of  the  body  repeats,  on  its 
lower  2)lanc,  the  organising  life  of  the  soul,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  oj)cration  of  the  crystallising  force  in  minerals  is  analogous  to  that 
(;f  the  vital  force  in  plants  and  animals, — that  crystallisation,  in  fact,  is 
mineral  organisation.  Both  in  organic  and  in  inorganic  bodies,  the 
ait)ms  are  draAvn  together  and  disposed  with  unerring  precision,  and 
Avith  the  most  cxcpiisitc  symmetry.  The  loAvcr  physical  forces  prepare 
the  Avay.  By  Attraction,  matter  is  simply  collected  together, — one 
atom  held  to  another,  even  of  the  most  heterogeneous  kind;  Chemical 
AfTinity  superadds  to  attraction,  the  choice  of  particular  atoms,  AA'hich 
comhinc,  morcoA"cr,  in  definite  proportions;  Crystallisation  brings  the 
atoms  thus  held  together  into  fixed  geometrical  solids,  moulding  them, 
as  it  Avcrc,  Avith  the  finger  of  vitality.  The  correspondence  of  the  life 
of  the  sold  Avith  that  of  the  body  appears  most  plainly  perhaps  in  Avhat 
is  called  Cienius.  That  admirable  and  Avondrous  faculty  Avhich  on  the 
loAvcst  plane  constructs  crystals,  turning  the  ojiarpic  and  grimy  charcoal 
into  chaste  and  lucid  diamond ; — Avhich  on  the  In’gher  plane  constructs 
blood,  and  sap,  and  tissues,  builds  them  into  organs,  and  then  impels 
them  to  achieve  beautiful  and  useful  Avorks ; — that  same  faculty  reappears 
on  the  highest  or  spiritual  plane,  as  constructive,  formative  Intellectual 
force,  enabling  its  possessor,  Avith  the  help  of  mehiory  as  a handmaid,  to 
become  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  or  the  painter.  Tlie  essential  charac- 
teristic of  Life  is  its  constructive,  organising  force,  and  tliis  is  precisely 
Avhat  characterises  Genius. 


TIMES  AND  SEASONS. 


PART  I. 

While  to  tlic  poet  and  the  thoughtful  man  the  changes  of  Times  and 
(Seasons  are  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful  and  suggestive,  even  to  the 
most  indifferent  and  selfish  they  are  surrounded  with  an  agreeable 
interest.  None  view  theii’  progress  without  regard,  however  little  they 
may  be  attracted  by  their  sweet  pictures  and  phenomena,  or  moved  by 
the  amenities  and  wisdom  of  their  ministry.  This  is  because  the 
changes  incidental  to  nature  are,  on  the  one  hand,  a kind  of  counterpart 
or  image  of  the  occurrences  and  vicissitudes  of  human  life ; and  on  the 
other,  the  circumstances  by  which  its  business  and  pleasures  are  in 
large  measure  suggested  and  controlled.  The  consummation  of  the  old 
year,  and  the  opening  of  the  new,  brings  with  it,  accordingly,  a fine 
significance,  and  a pleasurable  importance.  So,  in  their  degree,  the 
transitions  of  Winter  into  Spiing,  of  Spring  into  Summer,  of  Summer 
into  Autumn;  and  so,  in  their  degree,  the  alternations  of  day  and  night. 
Tlie  longer  the  interval,  the  more  interesting  is  the  change. 

Idle  close  of  the  year  occupies  the  foremost  jfiace  in  this  universal 
interest,  from  its  completing  a well-defined  and  comprehensive  cycle  of 
natural  mutations.  It  is  by  this  circumstance  rendered  an  appropriate 
epoch  for  the  measurement  of  life  and  being ; and  hence  there  fasten  on 
it  peculiar  momentousness  and  solemnity,  which  remain  insejiarably 
attached  though  the  reason  be  unknown  or  forgotten.  Days  and  nights 
follow  too  rapidly  to  serve  such  a purpose ; and  the  endings  of  months 
and  seasons  are  insufficiently  distinct,  except  as  regards  Autumn,  which 
in  its  maturity  and  fruits  fulfils  the  very  cycle  in  question.  Only  as 
the  result  of  these  mutations  does  the  year  exist.  Were  there  no  prim- 
roses to  die  with  the  spring,  no  lilies  to  vanish  with  the  summer; 
were  there  po  sequences  of  leaf  and  flower,  sunshine  and  starlight, 
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thei’o  would  even  be  no  Time.  For  Time,  like  Space,  pertains  but  to 
the  material  circumference  of  creation,  that  is,  to  the  visible  half  of  the 
universe,  and  is  only  appreciable  through  its  medium.  It  is  by  objec- 
tive nature  alone  that  the  ideas  both  of  Time  and  Space  are  furnished, 
and  they  are  sustained  in  ns  only  so  long  as  we  are  in  contact  with  it. 
The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  contribute  the  most  exact  and 
obvious  data,  because  expressly  given  ‘ for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  days,  and  for  years.’*  But  the  heavens  are  not  our  only  time-jnece. 
Another  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  its  living  products. 
The  phenomena  connected  with  plants  and  the  habits  of  the  lower 
animals,  constitute  in  themselves  a complete  system  of  chronometry; 
indicating  not  merely  seasons,  but  days  and  hours.  In  the  times 
of  the  leafing  of  trees,  the  blooming  of  flowers,  the  ripening  of  fruits, 
the  appearance  of  insects,  the  singing  and  nest-bnilding  of  birds,  the 
departure  and  return  of  tlie  migratory  kinds,  and  of  every  otlier  such 
incident  of  unmolested  nature,  there  is  nothing  chanceful  or  uncertain. 
Evciy  event  transpires  at  a fixed  point  in  the  series  of  changes  it  belongs 
to.  So  precise,  in  particular,  are  the  hours  at  which  different  kinds  of 
flowers  open,  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  to  form  a ‘ dial 
of  Flora,’  by  ])lanting  them  in  the  order  of  their  expansion.  A very 
little  botany  will  enable  any  one  to  notice,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  especially  before  the  dew  is  off"  the  grass,  how  one  flower  anticipates 
another.  And  not  only  as  to  opening  in  the  morning,  but  as  to  closing 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  lover  of 
nature,  than  to  watch  their  gradual  retirement  to  rest,  and  the  wonder- 
ful diversities  of  mode  in  which  they  shut  their  petals.  The  ennous 
coincidences  between  many  of  these  phenomena  (as  of  certain  birds 
returning  from  their  ndntcr-quartcrs  at  the  identical  times  when  certain 
flowers  come  into  bloom),  have  an  especial  interest,  seeing  that  they  not 
only  indicate  times,  but  sujiply  striking  illustrations  of  the  lovely 
si/mpathies  of  nature ; for  in  nature  there  is  nothing  without  a friend. 
Celestial  and  atmospheric  phenomena,  if  they  have  fewer  of  the  charms 
of  variety,  in  their  splendours  compensate  it  tenfold.  How  beautiful  to 
note  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  chameleon  tintmgs  of  the  sky,  the 

* Tho  fine  poetic  fancy  of  the  ancients  deified  tlio  various  divisions  of  time, 
and  placed  them  as  attendants  on  the  Sun,  himself  a god  of  the  highest  rank. 
See  the  beautiful  description  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  ii.  26-30,  where  they  are 
represented  as  standing  round  his  thi'ono,  and  wearing  tho  insignia  proper  to 
their  offices  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Hence  come  the  innumerable  allusions 
in  poetry  to  ‘the  Horn’s,’  as  goddesses  ; — 

‘The  Graces,  and  tho  rosy-bopomed  Hours,’ — Milton, 
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travelling  of  the  planets,  and  the  circling  round  the  pole  of  the  seven 
bright  stars  of  the  sleepless  Bear  ! With  Mdiat  gladness  and  enthusiasm, 
too,  in  the  cold,  inanimate  vfinter,  we  view  the  rising  of  Orion,  and  his 
brilliant  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  cheerlessness  of  the  earth  is 
forgotten  in  the  magnificence  overhead,  and  we  thank  God  for  unfolding 
so  much  glory.  Every  event,  moreover,  having  its  own  poetical  rela- 
tions, at  once  refreshes  the  heart,  and  places  before  the  mind  some 
elegant  item  in  the  innumerable  harmonies  of  the  universe.  In  the 
perpetual  sparkle  of  the  Bear  is  presented  an  image  of  the  ever- 
wakeful  eyes  of  Providence;  and  in  the  alternate  waxing  and  wan- 
ing of  the  moon,  a beautiful  picture  of  the  oscillations  in  man’s 
fortunes.  Hence  we  find  Plutarch  using  the  latter  to  describe  the 
chequered  life  of  Demetrius;  and  Dante,  to  pourtray  the  varying 
fortunes  of  Florence  : — 

E come  ’1  volger  del  ciel  della  luna 
Cuopre  ed  iscuoiJre  i liti  seiiza  posa, 

Cosi  fa  di  Florenza  la  Fortuna. 

{Paradiso,  xvi.  82-84.) 

(As  the  revolution  of  the  moon’s  heavenly  sphere  hides  and  reveals  the  strand 
unceasingly,  so  fortune  deals  with  Florence.) 

Tlie  regularity  with  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  recur,  and  their 
determinate  and  unvarying  character,  are  expressed  even  in  many  names. 
Spring  is  literally  the  season  of  growth ; summer  that  of  sunshine ; 
autumn  (from  aiigeo)  that  of  increase  or  fertility ; winter  that  of  the 
‘ windy  storm  and  tempest.’  All  languages  possess  equivalent  terms. 
‘ Zif,’  the  name  of  the  second  Hebrew  month,  or  from  the  new  moon 
of  May  to  that  of  June,  signifies  literally,  ‘ the  sjolendour  of  flowers.’ 
‘ Choreph,’  the  name  for  autumn,  in  the  same  language,  means  ‘ the 
gathering  season,’  or  tune  of  harvest  and  fruits.  The  names  given  to 
the  months  by  the  French  Eevolutionists  of  1789,  every  one  will 
remember  as  in  deference  to  the  same  instinctive  principle. 

Time,  years,  seasons,  accordingly,  are  not  to  be  esteemed  a 2)art 
of  creation,  but  simijly  air  accident  or  result  of  it.  Om-  personal 
experiences  concur  with  nature  in  testifying  this,  for  to  no  two  men 
has  time  the  same  dui'ation,  nor  does  any  individual  reckon  it  always 
by  the  same  dial.  To  the  slothful,  time  has  the  feet  of  a snail ; to 
the  diligent  the  wings  of  an  eagle.  Impatience  lengthens,  enjoyment 
shortens  it.  The  unhappy  and  desolate  see  nothing  but  weary  tedium ; 
with  the  cheerful  it  glides  like  a stream.  ‘ The  time,’  says  the  unhappy 
poet,  in  his  wretched  exile,  ‘ goes  so  slowly,  you  would  think  it  was 
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standing  still.  The  summer  docs  not  shorten  my  nights,  nor  the  M'inter 
my  days.  Do  the  usual  periods  really  perform  their  wonted  course  ? 
Everything  is  jn-otracted  with  iny  woes.’"'  How  different  udien  yva  are 
satisfied  and  glad  ! Let  us  go  amid  new  and  delightful  sceneries,  such 
as  vividly  excite  and  animate  us,  and,  when  over,  the  days  seem  to  have 
been  hours,  the  weeks  to  have  been  days.  Let  us  retire  into  the  quiet, 
secluded  sanctuaries  of  thought,  losing  ourselves  in  memory  or  hope, 
and  how  complete  again  is  the  departure  of  all  conception  of  either 
time  or  space.  As  in  Dreamland,  distance  collapses,  and  years  and 
lifetimes  contract  into  a few  shining  moments.  So,  too,  when  pursuing 
occupations  under  the  inducnce  of  deep  feeling’ : — ‘ Jacob  served  seven 
years  for  llachel,  yet  they  seemed  to  him  but  a few  days,  for  the  love 
lie  had  to  her.’  In  IMilton,  Eve  beautifully  says  to  Adam, — 

AVitli  thoo  conversing,  \ forget  all  time; 

All  seasons,  ami  their  change,  all  pleaso  alike. 

Time,  therefore,  as  in  reference  to  material  existence  it  simply 
denotes  change,  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  or  inner  life,  is  but  another 
name  for  emotional  states  or  attitudes.  The  man  who  not  only  feels  to, 
Imt  actually  does,  live  longest,  in  other  words,  sees  most  time,  is  lie  who, 
taking  Uod  for  a sweet,  guiding,  and  enveloping  thought,  and  quick  to 
read  Nature,  receives  from  it  the  greatest  number  of  impressions. 

Natural  mutations  arc  emblems  both  of  the  external  or  corporeal  life, 
and  of  the  inner  or  s])iritual  life.  And  this  is  equally  the  case  whether 
the  liistory  of  a year  or  of  a day  bo  taken.  For  nature,  though  she 
seems  endlessly  diversified,  proceeds  on  but  few  methods,  of  which  her 
diversities  are  varied  expressions.  Whatever  department  we  may  select, 
whether  organisation,  music,  or  language,  the  phenomena  of  life  or 
those  of  insensible  matter,  one  or  two  leading  ideas  are  all  that  can  be 
discriminated.  Not  that  the  talent  of  nature,  though  great  for  species, 
is  jioor  for  genera,  because  nature,  as  a manifestation  of  the  Infinite,  is 
competent,  necessarily,  to  express  his  infinite  attributes.  It  is  that, 
with  a view  to  presenting  a sublime  and  intelligible  unity,  such  as 
man’s  mind  shall  aiiprehcnd  -with  profit  and  delight,  she  better  loves  to 
repeat,  over  and  over  again,  a few  fixed  and  elegant  designs,  than  to 
amaze  and  confound  with  an  endless  multiplicity.  When,  therefore, 
from  the  outward  expression  we  penetrate  towards  the  interior  idea,  it 
is  always  to  find  some  old,  familiar  fasluon ; and  to  learn  that  shapes 
and  oomplexious  arc  but  liveries  or  costumes  appropriate  to  their  several 


Ovid.  Trislia,  Book  v.,  Elegy  x. 
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occasions.  The  history  and  lapse  of  a day  agree,  accordingly,  with  the 
history  of  a year,  of  which  the  day  is  a miniature.  Winter  corresponds 
with  night,  summer  with  noon,  spring  with  morning ; whence  the  beau- 
tiful phrase  in  1 Sam.  ix.  26,  ‘the  spring  of  the  day,’  and  in  Lucretius 
tlie  equivalent  facies  verna  did  (i.  10).  The  history  of  a lifetime 
conforms  in  turn  with  both  the  year  and  the  day,  as  shewn  in  our 
spealdug  of  life’s  morning,  noon,  and  evening ; of  its  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter ; its  April,  its  May,  and  its  December.  For  all 
organised  beings  are  but  successions  of  phenomena,  commencing,  like 
the  year,  in  darlmess  and  apparent  passivity,  and  ending  in  surrender 
to  the  efl’acing  fingers  of  decay.  ‘ Evening,’  says  Aristotle,  ‘ has  the 
same  relation  to  day  that  old  age  has  to  life.  Therefore  evening  may 
be  called  the  old  age  of  the  day,  and  old  age  the  evening  of  life,  or,  as 
it  is  styled  by  Empedocles,  “ the  setting  of  life.”  ’ Notliing  has  more 
2>leased  the  poets  than  to  descant  on  the  similitudes  so  strikingly  dis- 
played, especially  on  behalf  of  the  four  seasons.  Ovid,  for  instance,  in 
that  extraordinary  catalogue  of  mutations,  the  fifteenth  book  of  the 
Metamorphoses ; Young,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Night  Thoughts  ; and 
Thompson,  at  the  conclusion  of  liis  ‘ Winter  : ’ — 

Behold,  fond  man ! 

See  here  thy  pictured  life  ! Pass  some  few  years, 

Thy  flowering  Spring,  thy  Summer’s  ardent  strength, 

Thy  sober  Autumn,  fading  into  age. 

And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last, 

And  shuts  the  scene. 

Prose  literatm-e  likewise  affords  munerous  allusions  to  these  analogies. 
They  are  a constant  subject  also  with  sculptors  and  painters,  whose 
highest  function  is  faithfully  to  rcjproduce  in  objective  forms  what  the 
poetic  faculty  seeks  elsewhere  to  delineate  m words.  The  famous  riddle 
of  the  Sfiliynx,  the  solution  of  which  by  Qildipus  cost  her  her  life,  will 
occur  to  the  recollection  of  every  one : — ‘ What  animal  is  that  which  in 
the  morning  goes  upon  four  legs,  at  mid-day  upon  two,  in  the  evening 
upon  three?’  On  the  identification  of  youth  with  Spring  was  no  doubt 
founded  the  ancient  belief  that  it  was  in  the  Spring  that  the  world  was 
created ; a notion  supported,  among  the  moderns,  by  Stukely,  in  his 
chapter  called  ‘ Cosmogonia,  or  the  World’s  Bii-thday.’  (PalcBographia 
Sacra,  p.  44.)  It  needs  no  very  deep  science  to  perceive  that  if 
the  world  were  created  in  any  season,  it  must  have  been  created  in 
all  four,  since  it  is  always  Spring  somewhere,  always  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  in  one  part  of  the  globe  or  another.  If  it  be  intended 
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merely  to  assert  that  it  Avas  Spring  in  the  latitude  where  our  first 
parents  began  their  fives,  then,  perhaps,  the  fancy  may  be  alloAvecl. 
According  to  Venerable  Bede,  the  question  was  first  determined  at  a 
council  held  at  Jerusalem,  about  the  year  200.  After  a learned  dis- 
cussion, reported  verbatim,  it  is  finally  decided  that  the  Avorld’s  birthday 
W'as  Sunday,  April  8th,  or  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  at  the  full  of  the 
moon!  ( Opera,  tom.  2,  pp.  34G,  347.  Ed.  Basil,  1563.) 

Dwelling,  as  Ave  do,  in  the  heart  of  the  material  and  fugitive,  it  is 
jierfectly  natural  that  Avinter  and  night  should  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  last  stage  of  our  existence.  Yet  their  truest  agreement 
is  not  Avith  decay.  It  is  rather  Avith  the  darkness  and  passDity  Avhich 
precede  life,  and  out  of  AA’hich  fife  springs.  EA’’cryAvhcro  in  creation 
the  dim  and  shapeless  is  prior  in  point  of  time.  The  universal  law  is 
that  the  passive  shall  jireccdc  the  active,  ignorance  knoAvledgc,  indif- 
fence  Ioa'C.  Thi.s  is  AA'hy  the  narratiA'’e  of  the  Creation  02dcias  Avith  saying 
that  the  earth  Avas  Avithont  form  and  void,  and  darkness  njAon  the  face 
of  the  deep ; and  Avhy,  among  the  ancients.  Night  Avas  finely  styled 
‘ mother  of  all  things.’ 

With  liim  enthroned, 

Sat  .sable-vested  Night,  eldest  of  things. 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Greeks,  as  gh'en  by  Hesiod,  and  of  every  ancient 
nation  of  Avhich  any  records  survive,  ojicns  Avith  darkness,  out  of  AA’hose 
Avomb  presently  proceeds  fight.  Such  is  the  order  acknoAA'ledgcd, 
indeed,  by  all  the  greatest  jioets  aa'Iio  liaA'^e  ornamented  the  AA'orld. 
What  a fine  line  is  that  in  Mcidiistojihcles’  address  to  Faust,  AA'hen  he 
first  introduces  himself, — - 

ih 

Ein  Theil  der  Finsterniss  die  sich  das  Licht  gobar. 

(Part  of  the  darkness  Avhich  brought  forth  Light !) 

If  Ave  Avould  observe  a jAhilosophic  order,  winter  should  stand 
first,  not  last,  in  the  scheme  of  the  seasons,  as  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Avith  Avhom  harmonies  were  an  exact  science,  and  Avho  drcAv 
the  sun  at  the  Avinter  solstice  as  an  infant,  at  the  vernal  equinox  as  a 
youth,  at  the  summer  solstice  as  a man  of  middle  age,  and  at  the 
autumnal  equinox  as  one  in  his  maturity.*  The  other  seasons  AA'Ould 
then  fall  into  their  rightful  places, — Autumn,  or  the  jAeriod  of  ripeness, 
crowning  the  noble  annals.  For  autumn,  in  turn,  it  is  far  less  just  to 
regard  as  emblematic  of  bodily  decrepitude,  than  of  consummation, 
maturity,  and  riches.  Job  gives  a beautiful  examjjle  of  its  legitimate 
symbolic  use  Avhen,  recallhig  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he  denominates 

* Macrobius,  Saturnedia,  Lib.  1,  cap.  21. 
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them  his  { cliovepli ),  literally,  as  above  mentioned,  his  time  of 
gathering  in  fruits.  The  authorised  version  neutralises  this  eloquent 
figure  by  translating  it  ‘ in  the  days  of  my  youth.'  But  that  the  -word 
here  eertainly  signifies  'Autumn,  is  plain  fi*om  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter,  even  without  consulting  its  etymology.  Pindar  uses  Autumn 
for  the  perfection  of  physical  beauty.  (Isth.  2,  5.  Nem.  5,  G.)  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  applies  the  same  name  to  the  ResuiTection.  Tlie  dating 
of  the  year  from  a day  in  the  depth  of  winter  is  itself  a testimony  to  the 
true  position  of  the  seasons  in  question. 

By  virtue  of  the  primitive  relations  which  so  wonderfully  link  the 
spiritual  and  the  material,  the  growth  of  the  year  has  precisely  the 
same  analogies  with  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  affections, 
as  with  the  history  of  the  body.  Winter  answers  to  their  germ-stage, 
summer  to  their  flowers,  autumn  to  their  maturity.  Hence  the  elegant 
and  familiar  metaphors  by  which  the  first  buddings  of  the  intellect  and 
affections  are  called  their  Sprmg.  The  Greek  poets  not  infrequently 
put  Autunm,  in  like  manner,  for  ripened  intelligence  and  wisdom,  as 
Aischylus,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Suppliants.*  Gifted  with  the  sight  of 
these  fine  analogies,  few  things  are  more  delightful  to  the  accomplished 
mind  than  to  note  the  early  primrose  and  anemone,  the  woodsorrel, 
and  the  young,  uncurling  ferns.  It  sees  in  them,  and  in  all  delicate 
buds,  the  pictorial  counterparts  of  its  ovra  first  steps, — images  of  the 
pretty  little  flowers  of  fancy  and  affection  put  forth  from  the  heart  of 
a child.  Tlie  same  circumstances  originate  an  important  part  of  the 
pleasure  with  which  the  mind  regards  the  verdiu-e  of  trees  newly-leafed, 
the  activities  and  the  music  of  birds,  and  the  thousand  other  fair  con- 
ditions of  the  year  in  its  adolescence.  It  sees  reflected  in  them  its 
own  felt  progress.  In  that  perfect  sea  of  rich  poetry,  ‘ Festus,’  both 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual  symbolism  of  the  year  are  given  in  a 
single  passage : — 

We  women  have  four  seasons,  like  the  year  : 

Our  spring  is  in  our  lightsome,  girlish  days. 

When  the  heart  laughs  within  us  for  sheer  joy  ; 

Summer  is  when  we  love  and  are  beloved  ; 

Autumn  when  some  young  thing,  with  tiny  hands, 

And  rosy  cheeks,  and  flossy,  tendrilled  locks. 

Is  wantoning  about  us  day  and  night ; 

And  Winter  is  when  those  we  loved  have  perished. 

For  the  heart  ices  then. 

Some  miss  one  season,  some  another ; this 

Shall  have  them  early ; and  that,  late.  / 


* 998,  1015. 
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The  soul,  as  it  quickens  towards  God  (which  is  quite  a different 
thing  from  growth  in  the  loves  and  intellectualities  of  the  simply 
secular  life),  similarly  views  itself  reflected  wherever  the  vernal  is 
gushing  forth,  and  loves  to  tliink  how  profound  is  the  dependence  on 
Him  ‘ who  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons,  who  giveth  wisdom  to 
the  wise,  and  revealeth  the  deep  and  secret  things.’  A more  complete 
and  admirable  imago  than  is  here  presented,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  For,  lilcc  the  seeds  and  roots  which  lie  hidden  in  the  cold,  bare 
earth  during  Aviutcr,  full  of  splendid  capacity  and  life,  are  the  latent 
desires  in  the  unawakened  soul  for  what  is  good  and  heavenly,  inherited 
from  the  golden  age ; and  when  once  quickened,  nothing  can  repress 
their  energy,  or  forbid  their  shooting  into  a luxuriant  and  flowery 
vesture  for  the  surface  late  so  naked.  We  should  never  desire  to  be 
regenerated  Averc  it  not  for  the  remains  of  original  innocence,  which  thus 
repose,  like  sleeping  angels,  in  our  hearts.  Martineau  appropriately 
opens  his  beautiful  book,  ‘ Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life,’  Avith 
sketching  this  truest  spring-time  of  the  soul,  this  beginning  of  its  real, 
productive  life.  ‘ The  thoughts  AA'hich  constitute  religion  are  too  vast 
and  solemn  to  remain  subordinate.  They  are  germs  of  a groAvth  which, 
Avitli  true  nurture,  must  burst  into  independent  life,  and  overspread  the 
Avhole  soul.  When  the  mind,  beginning  to  be  busy  for  itself,  ponders 
the  ideas  of  the  infinite  and  eternal,  it  detects,  as  if  by  sudden 
inspiration,  the  immensity  of  the  relations  Avhich  it  bears  to  God  and 
immortality.  The  old  formulas  of  religious  instinction  break  their  husk, 
and  give  forth  the  seeds  of  Avonder  and  of  love.  Everything  that  before 
seemed  great  and  Avorthy,  is  dwarfed ; and  secular  affinities  sink  into 
nothingness  compared  Avith  the  heavenly  Avorld  Avhich  has  been 
discovered.  There  is  a period  Avhen  earnest  spirits  become  thus 
possessed ; disposed  to  contrast  the  grandeur  of  their  new  ideal  Avith 
the  littleness  of  all  that  is  actual,  and  to  look  Avith  a sublimated 
feeling,  Avhich  in  harsher  natures  passes  into  contempt,  on  pursuits 
and  relations  once  sufficient  for  the  heart’s  reverence.’  ‘ Pray  that 
your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter^'  means  ‘ before  the  frosts  of  indifference 
to  God  have  melted.’ 

The  sequence  of  morning  to  night  pourtrays  precisely  the  same  facts, 
because  each  perfect  and  independent  day  of  twenty-four  hours  is  a year 
in  little,  and  therefore  the  analogue  of  the  entire  spudtual  history.  We 
speak,  accordingly,  of  the  night  of  ignorance,  the  night  of  superstition, 
the  dawn  of  reason,  the  daAvn  of  the  understanding.  Hence,  too,  the 
innumerable  beautiful  figures  in  Avhich  these  things  are  spoken  of 
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under  tlie  equivalent  names  of  ‘darkness’  and  ‘light.’  As  with  the 
transition  from  ignorance  into  knowledge,  so  with  the  nobler  progress 
which  introduces  us  to  God.  Before  we  know  him  it  is  night,  after- 
wards it  is  morning  and  day.  It  is  in  the  night  that  he  comes  to  us, 
just  as  it  is  durmg  the  night  of  nature  that  the  sun  approaches  (for  it  is 
not  morning  till  he  is  risen) ; whence  the  beautiful  figure  in  the  parable, 
that  the  cry  of  the  bridegroom’s  coming  is  heard  at  ‘ midnight.’  It  was 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  angels  announced  the  nativity  to  the  shep- 
herds by  night  rather  than  by  day, — a ministry  sweetly  renewed,  with 
all  its  heavenly  light  and  music,  wherever  the  ‘ flocks  ’ of  the  heart  are 
seen  to  be  watched  and  cherished. 

To  the  same  class  of  facts  belong  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord 
being  bom  into  the  material  world  in  the  depth  of  winter ; and  of  the 
crucifixion  taking  place  during  chilly,  wintry  weather,  as  shewn  by  the 
people  kindling  a fire  and  warming  themselves.  These  are  not  mere 
accidents  in  the  histoiy,  but  representative  occurrences  inseparably 
connected  with  the  spiritual  ones  they  accompany.  In  several  ancient 
languages  the  name  of  God  is  literally  ‘ light,’  or  ‘ morning.’  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  Greek  ©sos  and  the  Latin  Deus  (whence  the  French 
Dieu,  and  our  own  word  Deity ),  both  of  which,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  old  Indian  god  Dyaus,  rest  on  the  Sanscrit  root,  div,  to  shine  or 
iiTadiate.  The  Greek  Zsuj  and  the  Latin  Jw-piter  are  from  the  same 
source,  by  permutation  of  sounds,  as  shewn  by  the  inflections  AiFog^ 
Jovts,  4'C-j  by  the  derivatives  divum  (whence  divine  and  divinity ) 
and  dies,  the  day,  literally  ‘ the  shhiing.’  Jupiter,  and  the  eqiuvalent 
Diespater,  Diespiter,  signify  Hterally,  ‘father  of  light.’  With  the  same 
root  are  doubtless  connected  the  Celtic  di,  dian,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dcegan,  whence  our  current  dawn  and  day. 

But  more  than  one  such  day  is  needful  to  regenerate  a man.  He 
must  go  through  many  successive  stages,  being  introduced  to  one  day 
after  another,  through  the  medium  of  many  nights  of  labour  and  struggle. 
And  that  we  may  be  familiarised  with  it  from  the  first,  this  is  just  what 
is  depicted  at  the  very  entrance  to  God’s  Word.  Li  their  ‘ evenings  and 
mornings,’  and  the  accompanying  serial  creations,  the  opening  verses 
of  Genesis  sublimely  picture  the  development  of  the  various  emotions 
and  perceptions  proper  to  the  Christian  character,  which  gradually  open 
out,  like  the  days  of  a week.  For  there  are  no  leaps  in  the  history  of 
spiritual  progress, — no  violent  transitions.  There  can  be  no  seventh 
day’s  rest  in  heaven  without  six  preceding  ones  of  work,  which  every 
man  must  perform  for  himself,  at  God’s  suggestion,  and  with  God’s 
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help.  ‘ Let  there  be  light’  is  only  the  introductory  act, — the  shening 
the  way.  At  first  man  is  not  conscious  how  much  is  needed  of  him. 
It  seems  sufficient  that  light  has  broken.  He  knows  not  how  bare  and 
desolate  is  his  heart,  nor  that,  until  a third,  and  a foiu’th,  and  a fifth 
day  shall  have  clothed  it  with  the  spiritual  counterparts  of  the  ‘ living 
creatures,’  the  ‘ grass,’  the  ‘ herbs,’  and  the  ‘ fruit-trees,’  it  will  be  only 
a desert,  and  can  neither  ‘rejoice’  nor  ‘blossom  as  the  rose.’  Of  such 
a course  of  developments,  accordingly,  growth  in  religion  is  made  up, 
each  stage  having  its  own  evening  and  morning,  just  as  each  year  of 
life  has  its  winter  and  summer.  For  ‘evening’  here  signifies,  not  the 
twilight  of  a day  that  is  past,  but  the  whole  of  the  dark  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours;  and  ‘morning’  the  whole  of  the  light  portion.  The 
two  together  make  up  a complete  period  in  the  history,  just  as  a night 
and  a day  combined  (the  latter  dating  from  midnight')  make  up  each  of 
the  3G5  ‘ days’  of  the  solar  year. 

I'lie  creation  of  man  comes  last,  because  it  is  not  until  such  a series 
of  developments  has  taken  place,  that  the  intellect  and  affections  attain 
that  upright  and  noble  attitude  in  reference  to  God,  which  constitutes 
genuine  manliness. 
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PART  II. 

Times  and  Seasons  correspond  with  the  life  of  man  in  a two-fold  man- 
ner. First,  there  is  the  image  of  his  gradual  development,  both  as  to  body 
and  soul,  presented,  as  above  described,  in  each  complete  and  indepen- 
dent year  and  day.  Secondly,  there  is  the  image  of  his  innumerable 
changes  and  vicissitudes,  presented  in  the  varied  qualities  and  occurrences 
of  seasons,  days,  and  hours  in  general.  For  as  with  winter  and  summer, 
light  and  darlmess,  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  sunshine,  clouds  and  azure, 
music  and  silence, — for  even  the  winds  and  the  waters  are  still  at 
times, — so  with  health  and  sickness,  hunger  and  content,  fatigue  and 
vigour ; no  state  or  condition  is  lasting.  Down  even  to  the  minute 
and  secret  phenomena  of  what  the  physiologists  call  ‘ molecular  death,’ 
namely,  the  continual  decay  and  replacement  of  the  animal  tissues, 
Change  is  the  universal  condition  of  existence.  And  while  so  marked 
a featme  of  the  inanimate  world,  and  of  the  animal  life,  infinitely  more 
true  of  the  soul,  because  of  its  infinitely  higher  capabilities  and  senses. 
At  one  moment  buoyant  with  hope,  at  another  depressed  by  disappoint- 
ment or  misgivings;  cheerful  to-day,  mournful  to-morrow;  in  the  course 
even  ^f  a few  minutes  it  will  rim  through  a long  series  of  intensest 
emotions.  Change,  accordingly,  has  in  all  ages  been  the  chosen  theme 
of  the  moralist  and  the  preacher ; while,  as  at  once  the  most  solemn  yet 
most  animating,  the  most  sad  yet  most  beautiful  subject  on  which  the 
human  mind  can  dwell,  poetry  and  philosophy  have  ever  held  a friendly 
rivalry  in  describing  its  loveliness,  and  interpreting  its  lessons.*  Well 
styled  by  Feltham,  ‘ the  great  lord  of  the  universe,’  all  the  best  charms 
of  objective  nature,  and  all  the  noblest  attitudes  of  the  intellect  and 
affections,  owe  their  being  to  its  magic  touch.  Incessantly  at  work, 

* As  beautiful  for  its  succinctness,  as  the  15th  book  of  the  Metamorphoses  is 
remarkable  for  its  detail,  on  the  subject  of  change,  is  the  fine  passage  in  the 
(Edij/uf  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  beginning  Z <plxrccr  Aiyiat  traf,  (607-615.) 
With  the  former  compare  Lucretius,  ‘ Mutat  enim  mundi  naturam  totius  oetas,’ 
&c.  Lib.  V.  826-834. 
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transfiguring,  dissolving,  and  recombining,  it  makes  the  pliysical  world 
one  vast  kaleidoscope,  wherein  new  and  untliouglit-of  charms  are  brought 
to  view  with  every  turn  of  day  and  season.  Changed,  not  destroyed, 
our  lament  for  the  beautiful  as  it  glides  from  out  our  grasp,  is  but 
lament  that  brighter  things  are  coming.  For  there  is  no  truth  more 
sublime  than  that  decay,  death,  and  disappearance  are  not  annihilation, 
but  simply  the  attendants  on  change,  of  form.  Annihilation  is  an  im- 
possible thing.  Nor  is  there  any  truth  more  consolatory.  The  chrysalis 
is  the  cradle  of  the  butterfly  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is  the  tomb  of 
the  grub ; the  flowers  of  the  summer  cease  to  smile,  that  the  fruits 
of  autumn. may  step  forth.  So  with  the  changes  of  the  inner  life. 
For  as  changes  and  contrasts  arc  the  springs  of  all  our  happiness  and 
enjoyment  in  connection  with  the  external  life,  as  well  as  productive  of 
the  most  charming  aspects  and  conditions  of  nature;  so  is  it  from 
changes  in  our  spiritual  states  that  we  actpiire  true  wisdom,  and  that  our 
affections  become  invited  into  their  loveliest  and  most  sacred  channels. 
No  one,  for  instance,  is  capable  of  trnly  and  heartily  sympathising  with 
the  troubles  of  another,  until  he  has  himself  been  touched  by  sorrow. 
How  beautiful  and  pathetic,  because  so  faithful  to  nature,  is  that  passage 
in  the  first  Aineid,  where  the  gentle  but  unfortunate  l)ido  speaks  for 
the  genuineness  of  hei’  sympathy  on  the  ground  of  her  own  experience 
of  misfortune.  It  is,  indeed,  by  reason  of  this  necessity,  that  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  are  as  we  find  them.  Throughout 
the  universe,  whatever  exists,  exists  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  as 
for  the  sake  of  .something  higher  and  nobler  than  itself.  Night  does 
not  unroll  its  shades  solely  that  the  body  may  rest  and  sleep  ; nor  does 
winter  diffuse  its  Ij’osts  only  that  the  trees  and  plants  may  bybernate, 
and  the  soil  refit  itself  for  feeding  them.  They  have  a nobler  use  than 
this.  They  have  lessons  to  give.  They  exist,  like  all  other  natmal 
mutations,  that  they  may  be  emblematic  of  the  vicissitudes  so  important 
to  the  spirit ; and  that  from  studying  the  glory  and  beauty  which  arise 
from  them,  we  may  learn  what  is  the  end  and  promise  of  our  own. 

‘ We  often  live  under  a cloud,’  says  a thoughtful  writer,  ‘ and  it  is  well 
for  us  that  we  should.  Uninterrupted  sunshine  would  parch  our 
hearts : we  want  shade  and  rain  to  cool  and  refresh  them.’  If  this  be 
true  of  the  secular  side  of  our  constitution,,  how  much  more  so  of  the 
heavenly  1 It  shews  why  scripture  history  (which  has  a didactic  intent 
throughout)  is  one  continuous  detail  of  misfortune  and  success,  trouble 
and  consolation ; — ^the  narrative,  for  instance,  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Israelites,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  typical  of  the  way  of  regeiie- 
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ration.  In  this,  crevy  one  is  beset  by  liindrances  and  temptations, 
winch,  tliongli  sorely  oppressive  while  they  last,  nevertheless  give  place 
in  turn  to  triumph.  The  hunger  and  thirst,  and  bitter  streams,  all 
shew  what  must  be  anticipated,  but  no  less  so  the  supply  of  food,  and 
the  sweetening  of  the  waters.  It  is  a happy  thing  for  a man  to  feel 
famished,  and  that  the  waters  arc  bitter,  for  it  is  the  sign  of  an  amending 
nature,  and  leads  him  to  cry  to  God  for  help.  If  we  are  not  often  so 
impelled,  it  is  a jn-oof  that  we  are  but  little  advanced  upon  our  journey. 
Tliere  can  be  no  virtue  or  gladness  without  trial  and  suffering  in  the 
first  place.  There  is  no  buying  corn  of  Joseph  till  there  has  been  a 
famine  in  the  land ; nor  can  any  man  know  what  are  the  green  pastures 
and  the  still  waters,  till  he  has  been  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  God  cannot  lead  him  thither  till  he  has  felt  how  weak  he  is  in 
himself.  Until  this  experience  shall  have  been  gone  through,  they  arc 
a mere  mirage  of  the  imagination.  ‘ It  must  needs  be  that  the  Bon  of 
Man  sidfer  before  he  enter  into  his  glory.’  In  its  aptitude  for 
grievances,  temptations,  and  perplexities,  conjoined  with  its  free-wdll, 
the  spirit  of  man  is  constituted  in  the  veiy  best  manner  possible  for 
urging  him  on  towards  heaven.  Though  they  are  painful  to  him,  they 
are  privileges.*  Tliat  was  a deep  insight  into  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence which  saw  that 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Had  Flavius  Boethius  never  been  imprisoned  by  Theodoilc,  he  had 
never  written  his  ‘ Consolations  of  Philosophy.’  To  a prison  also  we 
owe  the  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress.’ 

As  with  numbers  of  other  splendid  truths,  we  unconsciously  express 
the  excellency  of  alternation  in  various  words  of  common  discourse,  as 
temper,  temperament,  temperature.  For  all  these  terms  have  an 
immediate  affinity  with  the  Latin  tempits,  ‘ time.’  Literally,  to  ‘ tem- 
per,’ signifies  to  combine  or  intermingle  different  states  or  conditions, 
just  as  seasons,  days,  and  nights  are  intermingled  by  nature.  And 
as  the  object  of  such  intermingling  is  to  benefit  and  ameliorate,  the 
idea  of  benevolence  becomes  incorporated  with  it.  Thus,  ‘ God  temj^ers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.’  Virgil  oftfen  uses  the  ■word  in  this  way. 
Wlien  the  sunburnt  land  is  refreshed  by  water,  lie  says  that  ‘ arentia 

* lu  rcLrence  to  these  matters  may  be  quoted  Lord  Bacon’s  admirable  precept 
that  ‘ wo  should  practise  all  things  at  two  several  times,  the  one  when  the  mind  is. 
best  disposed,  the  other  when  it  is  worst  disposed  ; that  by  the  one  you  may  gain 
a great  stop ; by  the  other  yon  may  work  out  the  knots  and  stonds  of  the  mind,’ 
(Adv.  of  Learning,  Book  ii.) 
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iemperat  arva,'  ‘ it  tempers  the  thirsty  fields ; ’ and  a little  further  on, 
‘ cum  frigidus  aera  Vesj)era  teinperat,'  ‘ when  cool  evening  tempers  the 
air.’  Tlic  sun,  Cicero  finely  calls  viundi  temperatio,  ‘ the  temperer  of 
the  world.’  As  a substantive,  ‘ temper  ’ denotes  our  general  character 
or  disposition,  because  compounded  of  various  ingredients.  According 
to  the  predominance  of  one  clement  or  another,  it  is  good  temper,  or  ill 
temper,  mild  temper,  or  harsh  temper.  To  he  ‘ temperate  ’ is  not  to 
remain  in  any  one  season  or  state,  but  to  give  everytliing  its  proper 
meed  of  attention,  in  deference  not  only  to  the  rules  of  health,  but  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Preacher,  when  he  tells  us  that  ‘ there  is  a time  for 
everything,’  and  that  ‘ Cod  hath  made  everything  beautiful  (or  good) 
in  its  season.’  Tlic  ‘ intemperate’ man,  whether  in  things  of  body  or 
mind,  is  he  ivho,  bestowing  his  love  exclusively  on  the  spring  or  the 
summer,  the  morning  or  the  evening,  refuses  to  enjoy  more  than  a 
single  season ; and  thereby  neutralises  both  the  plcasiu’es  he  selects, 
and  the  kind  offices  of  tlie  remainder  of  the  year.  Who  so  much 
enjoys  the  calm,  sweet  friendship  of  the  summer,  as  ho  who  has  fought 
with  the  asperities  of  winter?  ‘Temperature,’  in  its  primitive  sense, 
denotes  that  agreeable  condition  of  the  atmosphere  wliich  results  from 
the  due  admixture  of  heat  and  cold. 

We  use  the  word  ‘season’  in  much  the  same  way,  and  for  a similar 

reason,  season  being  a kind  of  synonym  of  time. 

» 

‘ Earthly  power  cloth  then  shew  likost  God’s, 

When  mercy  scosmw  justice.  ’ 

Experiencing  the  mutations  of  nature,  then,  in  our  own  daily  history, 
and  vividly  so  as  regards  the  sjiiritual  half  of  our  being,  the  names  of 
the  divisions  of  times  and  seasons  become  the  aiipropriate  metajihors 
wherein  to  speak  of  our  vivid  states  of  heart  and  mind.  Tliere  is  no 
other  language  for  the  purpose.  Nor  are  any  figures  referring  -to  time 
so  frequent,  from  the  cu’cmnstance  of  the  present  department  of  the 
correspondence  having  been  far  more  largely  recognised  than  that  which 
regards  the  symbolism  of  the  year  in  the  collective ; which  arises,  in 
turn,  from  the  fact  that  men  are  prone  to  affix  their  attention  to  passing 
events  and  contiguous  objects,  rather  than  to  rise  to  the  panoramas  of 
philosophy.  Spring,  for  instance,  is  eveiywhere  identified  with  hope. 
Men  sec  that  in  all  their  qualities  the  two  things  are  naturally  and 
inseparably  accordant ; and  this  is  probably  a reason  why  descriptions 
of  spring  are  more  plentiful  than  those  of  any  other  season.  For  Hope, 
the  only  heritage  of  many  men,  and  the  light,  life,  and  nepenthe  of  all. 
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is  naturally  foremost  among  the  emotions,  and  the  most  agreeable  to 
think  and  write  about ; and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  mind  ever 
fastens  with  a pure  and  animated  affection  on  natural  objects  and 
appearances,  simply  because  they  are  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  ear. 
That  in  nature  always  most  interests  us  which  bears  the  closest 
affinity  with  the  feelings  we  most  prize,  and  those  feelings  are  most 
prized  which  yield  us  our  highest  satisfaction  and  solace.  Rousseau 
pourtrays  the  symbolic  character  of  the  spring  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner : — ‘ To  the  appearance  of  spring  the  imagination  adds  that  of 
the  seasons  which  are  to  follow.  To  the  tender  huds  which  are  per- 
ceived by  the  eye,  it  adds  flowers,  fniits,  shades,  and  sometimes  the 
mysteries  they  conceal.  It  brings  into  one  point  of  view  the  things 
that  are  to  succeed,  and  sees  things  less  as  they  are  than  as  it  wishes 
them  to  be.  In  the  autumn,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  only  contemplate 
the  scene  before  us.  If  we  wish  to  anticipate  the  spring,  our  course  is 
stopped  by  winter,  and  our  frozen  imagination  expu-es  amid  snows  and 
fogs.’  {Emile,  lib.  1,  tome  1,  448.)  Spring,  like  the  moniing,  is  used 
also  as  the  emblem  of  peace  and  gladness  after  misfortune, — and  with 
perfect  propriety,  because  the  season  of  returning  hope.  Shelley  gives 
a charming  example : — 

Thou  Friend,  whose  presence  on  my  wintry  heart, 

Fell  like  bright  Spring  upon  some  herbless  plain, 

How  beautiful,  and  calm,  and  free  thou  wert. 

In  thy  young  wisdom  ! 

Pindar  also,  having  fli’st  called  calamity  and  bereavement  by  the  name 
of  vKpug  or  ‘ snow  storm,’ — 

vuv  S’  aZ  /iiTa,  fmvuv 

uTl  foivixioiffit  aySniriv 

‘But  now  again,  after  the  wintry  darkness  of  the  changing  months,  this 
happy  household,  like  the  earth,  has  blossomed  with  purple  flowers. — Isth.  iii. 
36,  37. 

So  in  the  elegant  poetiy  of  Ovid, — 

Nee  fera  tempestas  toto  tamen  horret  in  anno ; 

Et  tibi  (ci’ede  mihi)  tompora  veris  erunt. 

‘ Bleak  winter  does  not  freeze  throughout  the  year ; and  to  thee,  too,  believe 

me,  the  sweet  hom’s  of  Spring  will  yet  arrive.’ — Fasti,  i.  486,  486. 

0 

In  the  Tristia  of  the  same  author,  the  word  vemo,  literally,  to  be  like 
the  spring,  is  applied  to  the  joyous  warbling  of  tlie  birds  over  their 
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newly-made  nests,  one  of  tlie  most  sweet  and  inspiring  accompaniments 
of  the  yernal  season  : — 

Prataque  pubescunt  variorum  flore  colomm ; 

Indocilique  loquax  gutturo  vernat  avis. 

‘ The  meadows  are  decked  with  flowers  of  many  hues ; and  the  prattling  birds 
carol  with  their  untaught  tlu-oats.’ — Lib.  hi.,  El.  xii.  7,  8. 

Bummer  and  winter  accord  with  pros]}erity  and  adversity.  Hence  the 
famous  lines  at  the  opening  of  Richard  the  Third : — 

‘ Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious mmmcr  by  the  sun  of  York.’ 

iEschylus,  in  the  rrometheus,  cites  winter  with  admirable  effect : — 

— ” xairoi  Ktt)  XiycuT  oSupt/iai 

(iifftrvmv  xa)  ^lecf^opav 

fiop^iif.  (642-044.) 

‘ And  yot  do  I griovo  oven  to  speak  of  tliis  heaven-sont  winter,  and  the  nun  of 
my  form.’ 

It  is  finely  introduced,  also,  in  line  1015  of  the  same  play.  But  fairly 
to  quote  examples  of  these  two  figures,  would  he  to  illustrate  the 
spontaneity  with  wliich  they  have  been  used  by  the  best  poets  of  all 
ages.  Language  finding  no  tenns  so  lit,  they  become  a part  of  its  cur- 
rent coin.  There  is,  however,  one  beautiful  fact  in  connection  with  the 
emblematic  character  of  the  seasons,  which  should  not  be  passed  over. 
As  in  every  part  of  the  year  some  pai’ticular  department  of  nature  is  in 
its  highest  glory  and  imrfcction,  so  at  each  period  of  hfe  some  particular 
intellectual  faculty  is  in  the  ascendant,  some  sentiment  is  most  per- 
suasive, some  passion  most  imperious.  Johnson  has  well  treated  of  the 
latter  circumstances  in  a paper  on  the  ‘ Climacterics  of  the  Mind.’ 
(Rambler,  No.  151.)  Every  season  of  the  year,  like  every  hour  of  the 
day,  suggests  also  its  own  particular  themes  for  thought  and  conversa- 
tion; so  that  when  living  in  our  true  and  proper  relations  with 
nature,  there  springs  up  a delicious  and  rewarding  sympathy  in  our 
minds,  which  at  once  embellishes  the  world  without,  and  gladdens  and 
fertilises  the  little  world  within.  Keenly  sensible  of  the  operation  of 
this  beneficent  law,  the  meditative  find  it  alike  easy  and  agreeable  to 
classify  their  thoughts  and  ideas  under  the  names  of  the  months  and 
seasons.  The  Italian  poet  of  the  17th  century,  Partenio  Giannettasio, 
divides  his  lively  and  vei'satile  book.  Annus  Eniditus,  into  four  por- 
tions, naming  them  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter. 
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Of  the  particular  months  of  the  year,  May,  as  the  most  celebrated 
for  its  charms,  is  also  the  most  frequently  used  in  metaphor.  Perhaps 
the  most  elegant  instances  of  the  latter  are  those  occurring  in  the 
minor  poems  of  Schiller,  pieces  many  of  them  inimitable,  except  to 
paraphrase,  even  in  the  hands  of  his  most  successful  translator — Bulwer 
Lyttou.  Thus — 

Deiue  Seele  gleich  der  Spiegelwello, 

Silberklar  und  sonnenholle, 

Maiet  noch  dca  triiben  Herbst  urn  dich. 

Literally, 

‘ Thy  soul,  like  the  miiTor-wave,  silver-clear  and  sun-bright,  still  Mays  the 
dim  Autumn  roimd  thee.’ — ( Mdancholie  cm  Laura.) 

As  with  the  four  seasons,  and  with  the  months,  so  with  day  and  night. 
No  two  days  are  exactly  alike.  Somewhere,  in  the  look  either  of  the 
sky  or  of  the  earth,  there  is  sure  to  have  been  a change.  Even  the 
nights  differ  in  land.  AVliat  a contrast  between  an  atmosphere  choked 
with  black  and  melancholy  vapom’s,  and  the  transparent  sky  of  a frosty 
winter’s  night,  when  the  innumerable  stars  are  glittering,  or  the  round 
moon  is  ‘ walking  in  her  brightness.’  Take  but  a single  portion  of  day 
or  night,  and  the  minutes  themselves  are  found  inconstant.  One  lovely 
tint  of  sunrise  or  simset  comes  but  as  the  herald  of  another.  While 
we  watch  the  purpling  of  the  great  cloud-mountains  of  the  west,  and 
the  surge  of  liquid  gold  above  theii’  brows,  the  sprinkled  roses  of  the 
zenith  have  shed  their  leaves  and  fled.  So  with  the  successive  hues 
of  the  brighter  mornings  of  Summer  and  early  Autiunn.  He  was 
no  poor  observer  who  gave  to  their  heavenly  splendours  the  immortal 
epithets  of  xgoxoVeffXog  and  gododax,TvXog.*  Precisely  similar,  as  to  their 
mutability,  are  the  states  or  attitudes  assumed  by  us  in  our  inner  lives. 
Everyone  is  sensible  that  there  are  light  and  darkness  which  are  not  of 
the  sky  ; and  that  peace  and  happiness  are  in  sweet  natural  agreement 
with  the  morning,  when  the  light  breaks  forth,  and  eveiything  is  glad ; 
sorrow  and  disappointment  with  the  gloom  of  evening;  and  their 
most  extreme  and  bitter  degrees  with  the  darkness  of  deep  night. 
Hence,  in  the  languages  of  all  nations,  we  find  such  similes  as  the 
morning  of  hope,  the  noon  of  enjoyment,  the  night  of  sorrow;  every 
one  of  them  tailing  also  the  briefer  and  pleasant  fomi  of  metaphor,  and 
thus  resting  on  our  intuitions  for  translation.  AWiat  can  be  more 


* ‘Saffron-robed’  and  ‘rosy-fingcred.’ 
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exquisite  and  toucliing  than  when  poor  Electra,  in  Sopliocles,  exclaims 
to  her  long-lost  brother,  the  only  friend  she  has  in  the  world — 

vuv  S’  fl-f  St 

(fiiXraTccv  jrjoira'v/'/v. 

- ‘ But  now  I have  thee ; and  thou  hast  daioncd  upon  me  with  most  dear 
aspect.’ — {Electra,  1285-6.) 

In  calamity,  says  the  Arabic  proverb,  there  is  hope,  for  the  end  of  a 
dark  night  is  the  dawn. 

The  life  of  religion  experiences  the  same  vicissitudes.  Consisting  of 
six  principal  evening-moniings,  its  minuter  history  records,  nevertheless, 
an  infinity  of  little  ones';  just  as  the  thrcc-score-and-ten  years  of  the 
external  life  arc  made  up  of  some  fivc-and-twcnty  thousand  miniatures  of 
years.  Involuntarily  and  strangely  to  us,  there  are  perpetual  oscilla- 
tions between  love  and  indiflerence  towards  what  is  right.  Without 
knowing  how  or  why,  we  find  cveiy  now  and  then,  that  we  have  travelled 
into  the  ‘ strange  country’  of  the  prodigal  son.*  Scripture,  accordingly, 
is  replenished  with  allusions  to  day  and  night,  morning  and  evening,  in 
these,  their  particular  senses ; night  and  evening  being  used  to  denote 
the  sorrow  and  despondency  of  the  soul ; morning  and  day  to  express 
faith,  hope,  and  joy.  The  context  always  indicates  'whether  the  words 
refer  to  the  stages  of  the  spiritual  develoi'imcnt  in  general,  or  simply  to 
its  often-repeated  conditions.  In  the  Psalms  these  figures  are  especially 
abundant.  Tlius — ‘ At  midnight  I will  rise  to  give  thanks  to  thee, 
because  of  thy  righteous  judgments.’  Here  is  sheivn  how  under  the 
deepest  sense  of  sin  and  disobedience,  a sincere  and  contrite  heart  will 
yet  remember  and  be  grateful  for  God’s  mercy;  To  the  same  purport 
is  Ps.  Ixiii.  6, — ‘ When  1 meditate  on  thee  in  the  night-watches,  because 
thou  hast  been  my  help,  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I rejoice.’  Out 
of  the  cold  and  darkness  of  such  niglit,  as  out  of  winter,  burst  light  and 
beauty.  No  state  of  despondency  or  mourning  is  so  deep  that  in  due 
time  it  does  not  give  way  to  hope  and  rejoicing.  Our  ‘youth  is  renewed 
like  the  eagle’s.’  When  his  sorrow  passes  into  peace,  David  exclaims, 
because  of  this — ‘ I will  sing  of  thy  mercy  in  the  morning.'  And  else- 
where, that  though  ‘ weeping  may  endure  for  a night,  joy  cometh  in 
the  moniing.’  And  to  shew  again  that  whatever  may  be  our  state,  the 

* ‘Moral  epochs  have  their  com’so  [as  well  as  the  seasons.  We  can  no  more 
hold  them  fast  than  we  can  hold  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Our  faults  perpetually 
return  upon  us,  and  herein  lies  the  subtlest  clillLculty  of  selfdcuowlodgo.’ — Goethe, 
Eichlumj  und  Wahrheit,  book  xiii.,  vol.  3,  p.  123. 
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mind  should  always  be  directed  towards  God,  he  says  of  ‘ the  righteous 
man,’  that  ‘ in  His  law  doth  he  meditate  loth  day  and  night'  All 
these  passages  acquire  their  highest  interest  and  significance  from  our 
realising  them  within  ourselves.  It  was  for  this  end  they  were 
designed.  Beautiful  and  practical  as  they  are  in  the  letter,  and  affect- 
ing as  the  recorded  utterances  of  an  individual,  they  truly  become  God’s 
word  to  us  only  in  the  proportion  in  which  we  feel  that  we  repeat  them  for 
ourselves,  and  not  so  much  ndth  our  lips,  as  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
our  being.  The  history  of  the  ravens  bringing  food  to  Elijah  while  in 
the  wilderness,  both  ‘ in  the  morning  ’ and  ‘ in  the  evening,’  has  the 
same  personal  relation  to  us,  and  is  to  be  inteiqn’eted  after  the  same 
manner.  Wlienever,  like  the  prophet,  we  are  dwelling  ‘ by  the  brook 
Cherith,’*  God’s  benevolent  remembrance  lets  no  period  pass  over  with- 
out giving  ajipropriate  supplies  of  nourishment.  All  that  he  asks  is 
faith  in  him,  and  then  he  will  cheer  the  darkest  night.  It  is  a glorious 
privilege  to  have  the  power  of  honouiing  God  by  faith.  Angels  can 
adore  and  love,  but  only  man,  the  suffering,  self-made  exile,  surrounded 
by  doubt  and  error,  pain  and  temptation,  tempest  and  darkness,  can 
honour  his  God  by  faith. 

‘ Day  ’ is  used  not  only  in  the  senses  above  specified,  but  also  as  a 
metonomy  for  time,  periods,  and  seasons  in  general,  and  thence  as  a 
metaphor  for  states  and  conditions  of  all  possible  kinds,  Avhether  good 
or  evil.  ‘ Time,’  ‘ period,’  and  ‘ season,’  are  similarly  used  as  figures 
for  ‘ day.’  We  speak  of  days  of  rejoicing,  a day  of  trouble,  times 
of  success,  seasons  of  hope,  the  days  of  one’s  youth.  ‘ Behold,  I 
will  add  unto  thy  days,  fifteen  years'  (Isa.  xxxviii.  5.)  It  is  important 
to  note  this  meaning  of  the  word,  because  of  its  frequent  use  in  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  states  in  general,  whatever  their  quality.  ‘ Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread,’  is  in  its  higher  sense,  a prayer  for  the  spiritual 
assistance  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  our  soul  at  the  moment  of 
prefemng  the  request. 

So  varied  is  the  moral  significance  of  Times  and  Seasons,  that  they 
might  yet  be  contemplated  in  new  relations,  and  with  new  and  agreeable 
profit.  How  beautiful,  for  instance,  is  the  agreement  of  the  morning 
and  the  Spring  with  childhood,  in  the  further  respect  of  its  peculiar 
innocence  and  purity ! It  is  by  reason  of  this  agreement  that  in 
Scripture,  the  innocence  and  purity  so  vitally  essential  to  the  life  of  the 

* To  dwell  ‘by  the  brook  Cberith’  signifies  to  be  in  tlio  endurance  of  tempta- 
tions. Though  the  truths  of  the  Word  are  then  in  obscurity  to  man’s  mind,  he 
is  nevertheless  supported  by  them. 
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Olnistian,  arc  frequently  denoted  by  or  symbolised  in  cliildliood ; as 
when  our  Lord  placed  the  little  child  ‘ in  the  midst,  ’ thereby  shelving 
that  innocence  should  be  the  centre  of  thought  and  deed.  For  every 
act  of  the  Saviour’s,  as  'well  as  every  word,  has  its  sphitual  meaning 
and  instruction;  and  if,  with  His  divine  help,  we  do  not  strive,  in 
every  daily  duty,  to  place  the  little  child  in  the  midst,  each  of  us  for 
ourselves,  in  the  principles  and  method  of  our  actions,  we  are  not  truly 
attending  to  His  behests.  Hence,  too.  His  divine  warning  that  unless 
we  become  ‘ ns  little  children,’  Ave  can  in  no  Avise  enter  the  Idngdom 
of  heaven.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Lord  is  imaged  as  ‘ the 
Lamb.’  In  the  unafiected  simjdicity  of  all  its  little  ways, — in  the  sharing 
of  its  food,  for  example,  Avith  those  around, — ^the  little  child  is  the  sweetest 
emblem  of  the  Cliristian;  AA'hilc  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  frame  is  the 
outAvard  and  visible  picture  of  its  moral  qualities.  Hence  the  deep 
significance  of  the  history  of  Naaman,  Avho,  Avhen  he  had  obediently 
Avashed  himself  in  the  Jordan  for  his  Iciirosy,  ‘became  clean,  and  his 
flesh  like  the  flesh  of  a little  child.'  In  the  future  state  avc  shall 
probably  enjoy  all  the  varieties  of  temporal  life  at  the  same  moment; 
the  AA’isdom  of  ago,  the  vigour  of  manhood,  the  grace  of  youth,  the 
innocence  of  infancy. 

Again,  morning  is  pre-eminently  the  time  of  beauty.  Hence  the 
innumerable  similes  of  ‘ beautiful  as  the  morning,’  and  ‘ fair  as  the 
morning.’  With  its  added  attributes  of  innocence  and  pmity,  it 
becomes  the  emblem  of  female  youthfulness.  In  ‘ Festus,’  accordingly, 
Ave  haA^c  the  ‘maiden  morn,’  and  the  ‘Aurgin  morn.’  A ‘vfrgin’  is 
literally,  ‘ one  in  her  spriny,'  both  as  to  time  and  to  moral  state.  And 
as  the  latter  is  the  higher  signification  of  this  beautiful  word,  the  Bible 
applies  it  to  both  sexes.  ‘These  arc  they  which  arc  virgins,  which 
folloAV  the  Lamb  Avhithersoever  he  goeth.’ 

Finally,  may  be  noticed  the  ancient,  pleasing,  and  universal  fancy 
that  heaven  is  a land  of  perpetual  spring  and^sunshine. 

‘ There  everlasting  Spring  abides, 

And  never- withering  flowers.’ 

In  conformity  with  this  belief,  the  pictures  sought  to  be  drawn  of  the 
future  state  of  the  blessed  have  in  every  age  used  spring  and  daylight  for 
their  unvarying  landscape.  But  it  may  be  questioned  if  this  be  right. 
Milton  perhaps  is  nearer  the  truth  Avhen  he  makes  Eaphael  tell  Adam 
that  in  heaven,  as  on  earth,  there  are  changes  of  times  and  seasons, 
morning  and  evening ; — 
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‘For  WG  have  also  our  evening  and  our  morn.’ 

‘ The  face  of  brightest  heaven  had  changed 

To  grateful  twilight  (for  night  comes  not  there 
In  darker  veil),  and  roseate  dews  disposed 
All  but  the  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest.’ 

He  gives  the  reason  also  why  it  should  be  so  : — 

‘ For  change  ddectalle.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  grand  unity  of  design  which  links 
together  every  law  and  item  of  the  visible  universe,  extends  also  to  the 
heavenly  world ; making  it  a sublime  prototype  in  spirihial  scenery  and 
phenomena,  of  what  here  below  is  witnessed  in  material  shape.  Time 
reigns  in  the  world  of  matter ; state,  in  the  world  of  spirit,  each  answering 
to  tlie  other.  Wlien,  therefore,  we  enter  the  eternal  country,  the  golden 
city  of  the  Great  King,  though  we  shall  have  parted  from  the  sweet 
presence  of  months  and  seasons  as  we  now  know  them,  it  will  be  to 
find  that  they  were  only  the  weak,  shadowy  representatives  of  spiritual 
states  infinitely  more  glorious  and  inspiring.  The  times  and  seasons 
which  here  owe  thcii'  being  to  the  sun  of  nature,  will  then  be  spiritually 
reproduced  by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  is  its  life  and  light ; save 
that  what  here  is  winter  will  be  disarmed  of  all  its  cold  and  bittenioss; 
and  what  is  night,  of  all  that  is  dismal  and  terrible.  It  is  in  true 
nights,  when  the  skies  put  forth  their  radiant  splendours,  that  even  in 
this  present  life  ive  see  most  of  God. 
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